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EXTRACT 


FROM THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


OF THE LATE 


REV. JOHN BAMPTON, 


CANON OF SALISBURY. 


“T give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to the 
“ Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford 
“ for ever, to have and to hold all and singular the said Lands or 
“ Estates upon trust, and to the intents and purposes hereinafter 
“ mentioned ; that is to say, I will and appoint that the Vice- 
“ Chancellor of the University of Oxford for the time being shall 
“take and receive all the rents, issues, and profits thereof, and 
“(after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions made) 
“that he pay all the remainder to the endowment of eight 
“ Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be. established for ever in the 
“ said University, and to be performed in the manner following : 





“I direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easter 
« Term, a Lecturer may be yearly chosen by the Heads of Col- 
“Jeges only, and by no others, in the room adjoining to the 
“ Printing-House, between the hours of ten in the morning and 
“two in the afternoon, to preach eight Divinity Lecture 
“ Sermons, the year following, at St. Mary’s in Oxford, between 
“ the commencement of the last month in Lent Term, and the 
“ end of the third week in Act Term. 
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“ Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Divinity Lecture 
“Sermons shall be preached upon either of the following 
“ Subjects—to confirm and establish the Christian Faith, and 
“to confute all heretics and schismatics—upon the divine 
“ authority of the holy Scriptures—upon the authority of the 
“writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and practice 
“ of the primitive Church—upon the Divinity of our Lord and 
“ Saviour Jesus Christ—upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost— 
“upon the Articles of the Christian Faith, as comprehended in 
“the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed. 

“ Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity Lec- 
“ture Sermons shall be always printed, within two months after 
“they are preached ; and one copy shall be given to the Chan- 
“ cellor of the University, and one copy to the Head of every 
“ College, and one copy to the Mayor of the city of Oxford, and 
“one copy to be put into the Bodleian Library; and the 
“ expense of printing them shall be paid out of the revenue of 
“the Land or Estates given for establishing the Divinity Lecture 
“Sermons ; and the Preacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled 
“to the revenue, before they are printed. 

“ Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be qualified 
“to preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken 
“the degree of Master of Arts at least, in one of the two Uni- 
“ versities of Oxford or Cambridge ; and that the same person 
“ shall never preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons twice.” 


PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


PERHAPS an apology may be due to the University for the 
delay which has occurred in the appearance of this volume. If 
so, the writer would venture to plead that he undertook the 
duties of the Bampton Lecturer at a very short notice, and, it 
may be, without sufficiently considering what they. involved. 
When, however, the accomplished Clergyman whom the Uni- 
versity had chosen to lecture in the year 1866 was obliged by 
a serious illness to seek a release from his engagement, the 
vacant post was offered to the present writer with a kindness 
and generosity which, as he thought, obliged him, although 
entirely unprepared, to accept it and to meet its requirements as 
well as he could. 

Under such circumstances, the materials which were made 
ready in some haste for use in the pulpit seemed to require 
a close revision before publication. In making this revision— 
which has been somewhat seriously interrupted by other duties 
—the writer has not felt at liberty to introduce alterations 
‘except in the way of phrase and illustration. He has, however, 
availed himself of the customary licence to print at length some 
considerable paragraphs, the sense of which, in order to save 
time, was only summarily given when the lectures were 
delivered. And he has subjoined the Greek text of the more 
important passages of the New Testament to which he has had 
occasion to refer ; as experience seems to prove that very many 
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_ readers do not verify quotations from Holy Scripture for them- 
selves, or at least that they content themselves with examining 
the few which are generally thought to be of most importance. 
Whereas, the force of the argument for our Lord’s Divinity, as 
indeed is the case with other truths of the New Testament, is 
eminently cumulative. Such an argument is to be appreciated, 
not by studying the comparatively few texts. which expressly 
assert the doctrine, but that large number of passages which 
indirectly, but most vividly, imply it. 

It is perhaps superfluous to observe that eight lectures can 
deal with little beyond the outskirts of a vast, or to speak more 
accurately, of an exhaustless subject. The present volume 
attempts only to notice, more or less directly, some of those 
assaults upon the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity which have 
been prominent or popular of late years, and which have, 
unhappily, had a certain weight among persons with whom the 
writer is acquainted. 

Whatever disturbing influence the modern destructive criti- 
cism may have exerted upon the form of the old argument for 
the Divinity of Christ, the main features. of that argument 
remain substantially unchanged. The writer will have deep 
reason for thankfulness, if any of those whose inclination or 
duty leads them to pursue the subject, should be guided by his 
references to the pages of those great theologians whose names, 
whether in our own country or in the wider field of Catholic 
Christendom, arefor ever associated with the vindication of this 
most fundamental truth of the Faith. 

In passing the sheets of this work through the press, 
the writer has been more largely indebted than he can well 
sdy to the invigorating sympathy and varied learning of the 
Rev. W. Bright, Fellow of University College ; while the Index 
is due to the friendly interest of another Fellow of that College, 
the Rev. P. G. Medd. 2a 

That in so wide and so mysterious a subject all errors have 
been avoided, is much more than the writer dares to hope. 
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But at least he has not intentionally contravened the clear sense 
of Holy Scripture, or any formal decision whether of the Undi- 
vided Church or of the Church of England. May He to the 
honour of Whose Person this volume is devoted, vouchsafe to 
pardon in it all that is not calculated to promote His truth and 
His glory! And for the rest, ‘quisquis hee legit, ubi pariter 
certus est, pergat mecum ; ubi pariter hesitat, querat mecum ; 
ubi errorem suum cognoscit, redeat ad me; ubi meum, revocet 
me. Ita ingrediamur simul charitatis viam, tendentes ad Eum 
de Quo dictum est, Querite Faciem Ejus semper,’ 


CHRIST CHURCH, 
Ascension Day, 1867. 


. 2S, Ang. de Trin. i. 5. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue kindly welcome given to this volume, both at home and 
in America, has led to a demand for another edition, which has 
taken the writer somewhat by surprise. He has, however, availed 
himself of the opportunity to make what use he could of the cri- 
ticisms which have come, from whatever quarter, under his notice. 
Some textual errors have been corrected. Some ill-considered 
or misunderstood expressions have been modified. References 
to authorities and sources of information, which were accidentally 
omitted, have been supplied. To a few of the notes there has 
been added fresh matter, of an explanatory or justificatory cha- 
racter. The index, too, has been remodelled and enlarged. But 
the book remains, it is needless to say, substantially unchanged. 
And if it is now offered to the public in a somewhat altered 
guise, this has been done in order to meet the views of friends, 
who have urged, not perhaps altogether without reason, that ‘in 
the Church of England, books on Divinity are so largely adapted 
to the taste and means of the wealthier classes, as: to imply that 
the most interesting of all subjects can possess no attractions for 
the intelligence and heart of persons who enjoy only a moderate 
income.’ 

- Of the topics discussed in this book, there is one which has 
invited a larger share of attention than others, both from those 
who share and from those who reject the Faith of the Church. 
It is that central argument for our Saviour’s Deity, which is 
based on His persistent self-assertion, taken in conjunction with 
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the sublimity of His Human character. The supreme importance 
of this consideration is indeed obvious. Certainly, in the order 
of historical treatment, the inferences which may be deduced 
from Prophecy, and from Christ’s supernatural design to found 
the ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ naturally precede that which arises 
from His language about Himself. But, in the order of the 
formation of conviction, the latter argument must claim prece- 
dence. It is, in truth, more fundamental. It is the heart of 
the entire subject, from which a vital strength flows into the 
accessory although important topics grouped around it. Apart 
from Our Lord’s personal claims, the language of prophecy would 
have been only a record of unfulfilled anticipations, and the lofty 
Christology of the Apostles only a sample of their misguided 
‘enthusiasms; whereas the argument which appeals to Christ’s 
_ claims, taken in conjunction with His character, is independent 
of the collateral arguments which in truth it supports. If the 
argument from prophecy could be discredited, by assigning new 
dates to the prophetical books, and by theories of a cultured 
political foresight ; if the faith of the Apostles could be accounted 
for upon grounds which referred it to their individual peculiar- 
ities of thought and temper ; there would still remain the unique 
phenomenon of the sublimest of characters inseparably linked, in 
the Person of Jesus, to the most energetic proclamation of self. 
In this inmost shrine of Christian Truth, there are two courses 
open to the negative criticism. It may endeavour to explain 
away Our Lord’s self-assertion in the interests, as it conceives, 
of His Human Character. The impossibility of really doing 
this has been insisted upon in these lectures. For Christ’s self- 
assertion is not merely embodied in statements which would be 
blasphemy in the mouth of a created being; it underlies and 
explains His entire attitude towards His disciples, towards His 
countrymen, towards the human race, towards the religion of 
Israel. Nor is Christ’s self-assertion confined to the records of 
one Evangelist, or to a particular period in His ministry. The 
three first Evangelists bear witness to it, in different terms, yet 
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not less significantly than does St. John; and it belongs as truly, 
though not perhaps so patently, to Our Lord’s first great discourse 
as to His last. From first to last He asserts, He insists upon 
the acceptance of Himself. When this is acknowledged, a man 
must either base such self-assertion on its one sufficient justifica- 
tion, by accepting the Church’s faith in the Deity of Christ 3 or 
he must regard it as fatal to the moral beauty of Christ's Human 
character.—Christus, si non Deus, non bonus, 

It is urged by persons whose opinions are entitled to great 
respect that, however valid this argument may be, its religious 
expediency must be open to serious question. And undoubtedly 
such like arguments cannot at any time be put forward without 
involving those who do so in grave responsibility. Of this the 
writer, as he trusts, has not been unmindful. He has not used a 
dangerous weapon gratuitously, nor, so far as he knows his own 
motives, with any purpose so miserable as that of producing a 
rhetorical effect. 

What, then, are the religious circumstances which appear to 
warrant the employment of such an argument at present ? 

Speaking roughly, men’s minds may be grouped into three 
classes with reference to the vital question which is discussed in 
these lectures. 

1. There are those who, by God’s mercy, have no doubt on 
the subject of Our Lord’s Godhead. To mere dialecticians their 
case may appear to be one of sheer intellectual stagnation. But 
the fact is, that they possess, or at least that they have altogether 
within their reach, a far higher measure of real ‘life’ than is 
even suspected by their critics, They are not seeking truth ; 
they are enjoying it. They are not like Alpine climbers still 
making their way up the mountain side; they have gained the 
summit, and are gazing on the panorama which is spread around 
and beneath them. It is even painful to them to think of ‘ prov- 
ing’ a truth which is now the very life of their souls. In their 
whole spiritual activity, in their prayers, in their regular medita- 
tions, in their study of Holy Scripture, in their habitual thoughts 
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respecting the eternal Future, they take Christ’s Divinity for 
granted ; and it never occurs to them to question a reality from 
which they know themselves to be continually gaining new 
streams of light and warmth and power. 

To such as these, this book may or may not be of service. 
To some Christians, who are filled with joy and peace in be- 
lieving, a review of the grounds of any portion of their faith 
may be even distressing. To others such a process may be 
bracing and helpful. But in any case it should be observed 
that the foot-notes contain passages from unbelieving writers, 
which are necessary to shew that the statements of the text 
are not aimed at imaginary phantoms, but which also are not 
unlikely to shock and distress religious and believing minds very 
seriously. In such a matter to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

2. There are others, and, it is to be feared, a larger class than 
is often supposed, who have made up their minds against the 
claims of Divine Revelation altogether. They may admit the 
existence of a Supreme Being, in some shadowy sense, as an In- 
finite Mind, or as a resistless Force. They may deny that there 
is any satisfactory reason for holding that any such Being exists 
at all. But whether they are Theists or Atheists, they resent the 
idea of any interference from on high in this human world, and 
accordingly they denounce the supernatural, on @ priort grounds. 
The trustworthiness of Scripture as an historical record is to 
their minds sufficiently disproved by the undoubted fact, that its 
claim to credit is staked upon the possibility of certain extra- 
ordinary miracles. When that possibility is denied, Jesus Christ 
must either be pronounced to be a charlatan, or a person of 
whose real words and actions no trustworthy account has been 
transmitted to us. 

Whichever conclusion be accepted by those who belong to 
the class in question, it is plain that this book cannot hope to 
assist them. For it treats as certain, facts of which they deny 
even the possibility. It must of necessity appear to them to 
be guilty of a continuous petitio principti ; since they dispute its 
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fundamental premises. If any such should ever chance to ex- 
amine it, they would probably see in it ‘only another illustration 
of the hopelessness of getting “orthodox” believers even to appre- 
ciate the nature and range of the difficulties which are felt by 
liberal thinkers.’ 

It may be replied that something should have been done 
towards meeting those particular ‘difficulties.’ But, in point of 
fact, this would have been to choose another subject for the lec- 
tures of 1866. A few lectures, after all, can only deal with some 
aspects of a great Doctrine; and every treatise on a question 
of Divinity cannot be expected to begin ab ovo, and to discuss the 
Existence and the Personality of God. However little may be 
assumed, there will always be persons eager to complain of the 
minimized ‘assumption’ as altogether unjustifiable; because there 
are always persons who deny the most elementary Theistic truth. 
This being the case, the practical question to be determined is 
this:—How much is it advisable to take for granted in a given 
condition of faith and opinion, with a view to dealing with the 
doubts and difficulties of the largest number? The existence and 
personality of God, and the possibility and reality of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, have been often discussed ; while the truth and 
evidential force of miracles were defended in the year 1865 by a 
Bampton Lecturer of distinguished ability. Under these circum- 
stances, the present writer deliberately assumed a great deal 
which is denied in our day and country by many active minds, 
with a view to meeting the case, as it appeared to him, of a 
much larger number, who would not dispute his premises, but 
who fail to see, or hesitate to acknowledge, the conclusion which 
they really warrant. 

3. For, in truth, the vast majority of our countrymen still 
shrink with sincere dread from anything like an explicit rejec- 
tion of Christianity. Yet no one who hears what goes on 
in daily conversation, and who is moderately conversant with 
the tone of some of the leading organs of public opinion, can 
doubt the existence of a wide-spread unsettlement of religious 
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belief. People have a notion that the present is, in the hack- 
neyed phrase, ‘a transitional period, and that they ought to 
be keeping pace with the general movement. Whither indeed 
they are going, they probably cannot say, and have never very 
seriously asked themselves. Their most definite impression is 
that the age is turning its back on dogmas and creeds, and is 
moving in a negative direction under the banner of ‘freedom.’ 
They are, indeed, sometimes told by their guides that they are 
hurrying forward to a chaos in which all existing beliefs, even 
the fundamental axioms of morality, will be ultimately submerged. 
Sometimes, too, they are encouraged to look hopefully forward 
beyond the immediate foreground of conflict and confusion, 
to an intellectual and moral Elysium, which will be reached 
when Science has divested Religion of all its superstitious incum- 
brances, and in which ‘thought’ and ‘feeling,’ after their long 
misunderstanding, are to embrace under the supervision of a 
philosophy higher than any which has yet been elaborated. 
But these visions are seen only by a few, and they are not 
easily popularized. The general tendency is to avoid specula- 
tions, whether hopeful or discouraging, about the future, yet to 
acquiesce in the theory so constantly suggested, that there 
is some sort of necessary opposition between dogma and good- 
ness, and to recognise the consequent duty of promoting good- 
ness by the depreciation and destruction of dogma. Thus, the 
movement, although negative in one sense, believes itself to be 
eminently positive in another. With regard to dogma, it is 
negative. But it sincerely affects a particular care for morality ; 
and in purifying and enforcing moral truth, it endeavours to 
make its positive character most distinctly apparent. 

It is easy to understand the bearing of such a habit of mind 
when placed face to face with the Person of Our Lord. It tends 
to issue practically (although, in its earlier stages, not with 
any very intelligent consciousness) in Socinianism. It regards 
the great statements whereby Christ’s Godhead is taught or 
guarded in Scripture and the Creeds, if not with impatience 
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and contempt, at least with real although silent aversion. 
Church formularies appear to it simply in the light of an 
incubus upon true religious thought and feeling; for it is in- 
sensible to the preciousness of the truths which they guard. 
Hence as its aims and action become more and more defined, 
it tends with increasing decision to become Humanitarian. Its 


dislike of the language of Niceea hardens into an explicit denial 


of the truth which that language guards. Yet, if it exults in 
being unorthodox, and therefore is hostile to the Creed; it 
is ambitious to be pre-eminently moral, and therefore it lays 
especial emphasis upon the beauty and perfection of Christ’s 


Human character. It aspires to analyse, to study, to imitate 


that character in a degree which was, it thinks, impossible 
during those ages of dogma which it professes to have closed. 
It thus relieves its desire to be still loyal in some sense to Jesus | 
Christ, although under new conditions: if it discards ancient 
formularies, it maintains that this rejection takes place only 
and really in the interest of moral truth. 

Now it is to such a general habit of mind that this book as a 
whole, and the argument from Our Lord’s self-assertion in par- 
ticular, ventures to address itself. Believing that the cause of 
dogma is none other than the cause of morality,—that the 
perfect moral character of Jesus Christ is really compatible 
only with the Nicene assertion of His absolute Divinity,—the 
writer has endeavoured to say so. He has not been at pains to 


‘disguise his earnest conviction, that the hopes and sympathies, 


which have been raised in many sincerely religious minds by the 
so-called Liberal-religious movement of our day, are destined 
to a rude and bitter disappointment. However long the final 
decision between ‘some faith’ and ‘no faith’ may be deferred, 
it must be made at last. Already advanced rationalistic thought 
agrees with Catholic believers in maintaining that Christ is not 
altogether a good man, if He is not altogether Superhuman. 
And if this be so, surely it is prudent as well as honest to say 
so. They who do not wish to break with Christ Our Lord, 
b 
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and to cast out His very Name as evil, in the years to come, 
will be thankful to have recognised the real tendencies of an 
anti-dogmatic teaching which for the moment may have won their 
sympathies. It is of the last importance in religious thinking, 
not less than in religious practice, that the question, Whither am 
I going? should be asked and answered. Such a question is not 
the less important because for the present all is smooth and 
reassuring, combining the reality of religious change with the 
avoidance of any violent shock to old convictions. It has been 
said that there is a peculiar fascination in the movement of a 
boat which is gliding softly and swiftly down the rapids above 
Niagara. But a man must be strangely constituted to be 
able, under such circumstances, so to abandon himself to the 
sense of present satisfaction as to forget the fate which is 
immediately before him. 

The argument from Christ’s character to His Divinity which 
is here put forward can make no pretence to originality. To 
the present writer, it was suggested in its entirety, some years 
ago, upon a perusal of Mr, F. W. Newman’s ‘Phases of Faith’ 
The seventh chapter of that remarkable but saddening work 
yielded the analysis which has been expanded in these lectures, 
and which the lecturer had found, on more than one occasion, to 
be serviceable in assisting Socinians to understand the real basis 
of the Church’s faith respecting the dignity of her Head. It 
agrees, moreover, even in detail, with the work of the great 
preacher of the Church of France, to whose earnestness and 
genius the present writer has elsewhere professed himself to 
be, and always must feel, sincerely indebted. 

The real justification of such arguments lies in a fact which 
liberal thinkers will not be slow to recognise 4, If the moral 


® Do we not however find a sanction for this class of arguments in appeals 
such as the following? St.John vii. 42: ‘If God were your Father, ye 
would have loved Me,’ St.John v. 38: ‘And ye have not His Word 
abiding in you: for, whom He hath sent, Him ye believe not.’ And is not 
this summarized in the apostolical teaching ? 1 St.John ii, 2 3: ‘ Whosoever 
denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father? Such passages appear to 
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sense of man be impaired by the Fall, it is not so entirely dis- 
abled as to be incapable of discerning moral beauty. If it may 
err when it attempts to determine, on purely @& priort human 
grounds, what should be the conduct and dispensations of God 
in dealing with His creatures, it is not therefore likely to be 
in error-when it stands face to face with human sincerity, and 
humility, and love. At the feet of the Christ of the Gospels, the 
moral sense may be trusted to protest against an intellectual 
aberration which condemns Him as vain and false and selfish, 
only that it may rob Him of His aureole of Divinity. ‘In the 
seventh chapter of the “ Phases of Faith,” ’ I quote the words of 
a thoughtful friend, ‘there is the satisfaction of feeling that one 
has reached the very floor of Pandemonium, and that a rebound 
has become almost inevitable. Anything is better than to be 
. sinking still, one knows not how deeply, into the abyss.’ 

It may be said that other alternatives have been put for- 
ward, with a view to forcing orthodox members of the Church 
of England into a position analogous to that in which the argu- 
ment of these lectures might place a certain section of Lati- 

_ tudinarian thinkers. For example, some Roman Catholic and 
_ some sceptical writers unite in urging that either all orthodox 
Christianity is false, or the exclusive claims of the Church of 
_ Rome must be admitted to be valid. Every such alternative 
must be considered honestly, and in view of the particular 
evidence which can be produced in its support, But to pro- 
pound the present alternative between Rome and unbelief, is 
practically to forget that the acceptance of the dogmatic prin- 
_ ciple, or of any principle, does not commit those who accept it 
to its exaggerations or corruptions; and that the promises 
- of Our Lord to His people in regard alike to Unity and to 
Holiness, are, in His mysterious providence, permitted to be 
oe that to press an inference, whether it be moral or doctrinal, from an 
admitted truth, by insisting that the truth itself is virtually rejected if the 


inference be declined, is not accurately described as a trick of modern 
-. orthodoxy. 
b2 
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traversed by the misuse of man’s free-will. In a word, the 
dilemma between Roman Catholicism and infidelity is, as a 
matter of fact, very far from being obviously exhaustive : 
but it is difficult to see that any intermediate position can be 
really made good between the denial of Christ’s Human per- 
fection and the admission that He is a Superhuman Person. 
And when this admission is once fairly made, it leads by easy 
and necessary steps to belief in His true Divinity. 

The great question of our day is, whether Christ our Lord 
is only the author and founder of a religion, of which another 
Being, altogether separate from Him, namely, God, is the ob- 
ject ; or whether Jesus Christ Himself, true God and true Man, 
is, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, the Object of Christian 
faith and love as truly as, in history, He was the Founder of 
Christendom. Come what may, the latter belief has been, is, 
and will be to the end, the Faith of His Church. 

May those who are tempted to exchange it for its modern 
rival reflect that the choice before them does not lie between 
a creed with one dogma more, and a creed with one dogma less, 
nor yet between a medieval and a modern rendering of the 
Gospel history. It is really a choice between a phantom and 
a reality ; between the implied falsehood and the eternal truth 
of Christianity ; between the interest which may cling to a dis- 
credited and evanescent memory of the past, and the worship 
of a living, ever-present, and immaculate Redeemer. 


CaRIst CHURCH, 
Whitsuntide, 1868. 
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LECTURE I. 
THE QUESTION BEFORE US.” 


When Jesus came into the coasts of Cesarea Philippi, He asked His 
disciples, saying, Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am? And 
they said, Some say that Thou art John the Baptist: some, Elias ; 
and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith wnto them, 
But whom say ye that I am?—Sr. Marv. xvi. 13. 


Tuus did our Lord propose to His first followers the mo- 
mentous question, which for eighteen centuries has riveted the 
eye of thinking and adoring Christendom. The material set- 
ting, if we may so term it, of a great intellectual or moral 
event ever attracts the interest and lives in the memory of 
men ; and the Evangelist is careful to note that the question 
of our Lord was asked in the neighbourhood of Czsarea Phi- 
lippi. Jesus Christ had reached the northernmost point of His 
journeyings. He was close to the upper source of the Jordan, 
and at the base of the majestic mountain which forms a natural 
barrier to the Holy Land at its northern extremity. His 
eye rested upon a scenery in the more immediate foreground, 
which from its richness and variety has been compared by 
travellers to the Italian Tivoli. Yet there belonged to this 
spot a higher interest than any which the beauty of merely 
inanimate or irrational nature can furnish; it bore visible 
traces of the hopes, the errors, and the struggles of the human 
soul. Around a grotto which Greek settlers had assigned 
to the worship of the sylvan Pan, a Pagan settlement had 
gradually formed itself. Herod the Great had adorned the 
spot with a temple of white marble, dedicated to his patron 
Augustus ; and more recently, the rising city, enlarged and 
beautified by Philip the tetrarch, had received a new name 


a Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 397. 
[zeoT. 1] ae 
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which combined the memory of the Cesar Tiberius with that 
of the local potentate. It is probable that our Lord at least 
had the city in view», even if He did not enter it. He was 
standing on the geographical frontier of Judaism and Heathen- 
dom. Paganism was visibly before Him in each of its two 
most typical forms of perpetual and world-wide degradation. 
It was burying its scant but not utterly lost idea of an Eternal 
Power and Divinity¢ beneath a gross materialistic nature- 
worship ; and it was prostituting the sanctities of the human 
conscience to the lowest purposes of an unholy and tyrannical 
statecraft. And behind and around our Lord was that peculiar 
people, of whom, as concerning the flesh, He came Himself4, 
and to which His first followers belonged. Israel too was 
there; alone in her memory of a past history such as no 
other race could boast; alone in her sense of a present de- 
gradation, political and moral, such as no other people could 
feel; alone in her strong expectation of a Deliverance which 
to men who were ‘aliens from’ her sacred ‘commonwealth’ 
seemed but the most chimerical of delusions. On such a spot 
does Jesus. Christ raise the great question which is before | 
us in the text, and this, as we may surely believe, not without 
a reference to the several wants and hopes and efforts of man- 
kind thus visibly pictured around Him. How was the human 
conscience to escape from that political violence and from 
that degrading sensualism which had riveted the yoke of 
Pagan superstition? How was Israel to learn the true drift 
and purpose of ‘her marvellous past? How was she to be really 
relieved of her burden of social and moral misery? How were 
her high anticipations of a brighter future to be explained 
and justified? And although that ‘middle wall of partition,’ 
which so sharply divided off her inward and outward life from 
that of Gentile humanity, had been built up for such high 
and necessary ends by her great inspired lawgiver, did not 
such isolation also involve manifest counterbalancing risks 
and loss? was it to be eternal? could it, might it be ‘broken | 
down?’ These questions could only be answered by some further 
Revelation, larger and clearer than that already possessed by 
Israel, and absolutely new to Heathendom. They demanded 
some nearer, fuller, more persuasive self-unveiling than any 


b Dean Stanley surmises that the rock on which was placed the Temple 
of Augustus may possibly have determined the form of our Lord’s promise 
to St. Peter in St. Matt. xvi. 18. Sinai and Palestine, p. 399. 

¢ Rom. i. 20. 4 Tbid. ix. 5. 
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Religion and Theotogy. 3 





which the Merciful and Almighty God had as yet vouchsafed 
to His reasonable creatures. May not then the suggestive 
scenery of Cxsarea Philippi have been chosen by ‘our Lord, 
as well fitted to witness that solemn enquiry in the full answer 
to which Jew and Gentile were alike to find a rich inheritance 
of light, peace and freedom? Jesus ‘asked His disciples, saying, 
Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am?’ 

Let us pause to mark the significance of the fact that our 
Lord Himself proposes this consideration to His disciples 
and to His Church. . 

It has been often maintained of late that the teaching of 
Jesus Christ Himself differs from that of His Apostles and 
of their successors, in that He only taught religion, while 
they have taught dogmatic theologye. 

This statement appears to proceed upon a presumption that 
religion and theology can be separated, not merely in idea 
and for the moment, by some process of definition, but per- 
manently and in the world of fact. What then is religion ? 
If you say that religion is essentially thought whereby man 
unites himself to the Eternal and Unchangeable Being‘, it 
is at least plain that the object-matter of such a religious 
activity as this is exactly identical with the object-matter 
of theology. Nay more, it would seem to follow that a re- 


ligious life is simply a life of theological speculation. If you 


make religion to consist in ‘the knowledge of our practical 
duties considered as God’s commandmentss, your definition 
irresistibly suggests God in His capacity of universal Legis- 
lator, and it thus carries the earnestly and honestly religious 
man into the heart of theology. If you protest that religion 


_ e Baur more cautiously says: ‘Wenn wir mit der Lehre Jesu die Lehre 
des Apostels Paulus zusammenhalten, so fallt sogleich der grosse Unter- 
schied in die Augen, welcher hier stattfindet zwischen einer noch in der 
Form eines allgemeinen Princips sich aussprechenden Lehre, und einem 
schon zur Bestimmtheit des Dogma’s gestalteten Lehrbegriff.” Vorlesungen 
iiber N. T. Theologie, p. 123. But it would be difficult to shew that the 
‘Universal Principle’ does not involve and embody a number of definite 
dogmas. Baur would not admit that St. John xiv., xv., xvi. contain words 
really spoken by Jesus Christ: but the Sermon on the Mount itself is 
sufficiently dogmatic. Cf. St. Matt. vi. 4, 6, 14, 26, 30, vii. 21, 22. 

f So Fichte, quoted by Klee, Dogmatik, c. 2. With this definition those 
of Schelling and Hegel substantially concur. It is unnecessary to remark 
that thought is only one element of true religion. 

& So Kant, ibid. This definition (1) reduces religion to being merely 
an affair of the understanding, and (2) identifies its substance with that 
of morality. 
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has nothing to do with intellectual skill in projecting defini- 
tions, and that it is at bottom a feeling of tranquil dependence 
upon some higher Power), you cannot altogether set aside 
the capital question which arises as to the nature of that 
Power upon which religion thus depends. Even if you should 
contend that feeling is the essential element in religion, still 
you cannot seriously maintain that the reality of that to which 
such feeling relates is altogether a matter of indifference?. 
For the adequate satisfaction of this religious feeling lies not 
in itself but in its object; and therefore it is impossible to 
represent religion as indifferent to the absolute truth of that 
object, and in a purely esthetical spirit, concerned only with 
the beauty of the idea before it, even in a case where the 
reflective understanding may have condemned that idea as 
logically false. Religion, to support itself, must rest consciously 
on its object: the intellectual apprehension of that object as 
true is an integral element of religion. In other words, religion 
is practically inseparable from theology. The religious Ma- 
hommedan sees in Allah a being to whose absolute decrees he 
must implicitly resign himself; a theological dogma then is 
the basis of the specific Mahommedan form of religion. A child 
reads in the Sermon on the Mount that our Heavenly Father 
takes care of the sparrows, and of the lilies of the fieldj, 
and the child prays to Him accordingly. The truth upon 
which the child rests is the dogma of the Divine Providence, 
which encourages trust, and warrants prayer, and lies at the 
root of the child’s religion. In short, religion cannot exist 
without some view of its object, namely, God; but no sooner 
do you introduce any intellectual aspect whatever of God, 
nay, the bare idea that such a Being exists, than you have 
before you not merely a religion, but at least, in some sense, 
a theology . 


h ¢ Abhangigkeitsgefiihl.” Schleiermacher’s account of religion has been 
widely adopted in our own day and country. But (1) it ignores the active 
side of true religion, (2) it loses sight of man’s freedom no less than of 
God’s, and (3) it may imply nothing better than a passive submission to 
the laws of the Universe, without any belief whatever as to their Author. 

i Dorner gives an account of this extreme theory as maintained by De 
Wette in his Religion und Theologie, 1815. De Wette appears to have 
followed out some hints of Herder’s, while applying Jacobi’s doctrine of 
feeling, as ‘the immediate perception of the Divine,’ and the substitute 
for the practical reason, to theology. Cf. Dorner, Person Christi, Zw. Th. 
Pp. 996, sqq. 

i St. Matt. vi. 25-30. 

k Religion includes in its complete idea the knowledge and the worship 
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Had our Lord revealed no one truth except the Parental 
character of God, while at the same time He insisted upon 
a certain morality and posture of the soul as proper to man’s 
reception of this revelation, He would have been the Author 
of a theology as well as of a religion. In point of fact, besides 
teaching various truths concerning God, which were unknown 
before, or at most only guessed at, He did that which in a 
merely human teacher of high purpose would have been morally 
intolerable. He drew the eyes of men towards Himself. He 
claimed to be something more than the Founder of a new 
religious spirit, or than the authoritative promulgator of a 
higher truth than men had yet known. He taught true religion 
indeed as no man had yet taught it, but He bent the religious 
spirit which He had summoned into life to do homage to 
Himself, as being its lawful and adequate Object. He taught 
the highest theology, but He also placed Himself at the very 
centre of His doctrine, and He announced Himself as sharing 
the very throne of that God Whom He so clearly unveiled. 
If He was the organ and author of a new and final revelation, 
He also claimed to be the very substance and material of His 
own message ; His most startling revelation was Himself. 

These are statements which will be justified, it is hoped, 
hereafter!; and, if some later portions of our subject are for 
a moment anticipated, it is only that we may note the true and 
extreme significance of our Lord’s question in the text. But 
let us also ask ourselves what would be the duty of a merely 
human teacher of the highest moral aim, entrusted with a great 
spiritual mission and lesson for the benefit of mankind? The 
example of St. John Baptist is an answer to this enquiry. Such 
a teacher would represent himself as a mere ‘voice’ crying aloud 
in the moral wilderness around him, and anxious, beyond aught 
else, to shroud his own insignificant person beneath the majesty 
of his message. Not to do this would be to proclaim his own 


of God. (S. Aug. de Util. Cred. c. 12. n. 27.) Cicero gives the limited 
sense which Pagan Rome attached to the word: ‘ Qui omnia que ad cultum 
deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent et tanquam relegerent, sunt dicti 
religiosi, ex relegendo.’ (De Nat. Deorum, ii. 28.) Lactantius gives the 
Christian form of the idea, whatever may be thought of his etymology: 
‘Vinculo pietatis obstricti Deo, et religati sumus, unde ipsa religio nomen 
accepit.’ (Inst. Div. iv. 24.) Religion is the bond between God and man's 
whole nature: in God the heart finds its happiness, the reason its rule 
of truth, the will its freedom. 
1 See Lecture IV. 
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moral degradation ; it would be a public confession that he 
could only regard a great spiritual work for others as furnishing 
an opportunity for adding to his own social capital, or to his 
official reputation. When then Jesus Christ so urgently draws 
the attention of men to His Personal Self, He places us in a 
dilemma. We must either say that He was unworthy of His 
own words in the Sermon on the Mount™, or we must confess 
that He has some right, and is under the pressure of some 
necessity, to do that which would be morally insupportable in a 
merely human teacher. Now if this right and necessity exist, 
it follows that when our Lord bids us to consider His Personal 
rank in the hierarchy of beings, He challenges an answer. 
Remark moreover that in the popular sense of the term the 
answer is not less a theological answer if it be that of the 
Ebionitic heresy than if it be the language of the Nicene Creed. 
The Christology of the Church is in reality an integral part of 
its theology ; and Jesus Christ raises the central question of 
Christian theology when He asks, ‘Whom do men say that I 
the Son of Man am? 

It may be urged that our Lord is inviting attention, not to 
His essential Personality, but to His assumed office as the Jewish 
Messiah ; that He is, in fact, asking for a confession of His 
Messiahship. : 

Now observe the exact form of our Lord’s question, as given 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel ; which, as Olshausen has remarked, is 
manifestly here the leading narrative : ‘Whom do men say that 
I the Son of Man am? This question involves an assertion, 
namely, that the Speaker is the Son of Man. What did He 
mean by that designation? It is important to remember that 
with two exceptions® the title is only applied to our Lord in 
the New Testament by His own lips. It was His self-chosen 
Name: why did He choose it? 

First, then, it was in itself, to Jewish ears, a clear assertion of 
Messiahship. In the vision of Daniel ‘One like unto the Son of 
Man° had come with the clouds of heaven,.... and there was 
given Him dominion and glory and a kingdom.’ This kingdom 
succeeded in the prophet’s vision to four inhuman kingdoms, 
correspondent to the four typical beasts; it was the kingdom of 
@ prince, human indeed, and yet from heaven. In consequence 





™ Observe the principle involved in St. Matt. vi. 1-8. 
Acts vii. 56; Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14. 
© WIN WI—ds vids dvOpdmov, LXX. Dan. vii, 13, 8qq. 
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of this prophecy, the ‘Son of Man’ became a popular and 
official title of the Messiah. In the Book of Enoch, which is 
assigned with the highest probability by recent criticism to the 
second century before our era?, this and kindred titles are 
continually applied to Messiah. Our Lord in His prophecy over 
Jerusalem predicted that at the last day ‘they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds with power and great glory 4.’ 
And when standing at the tribunal of Caiaphas He thus addressed 
His judges: ‘I say unto you, hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven'.’ In these passages there is absolutely no 
room for doubting either His distinct reference to the vision in 
Daniel, or the claim which the title Son of Man was intended to 
assert. As habitually used by our Lord, it was a constant setting 
forth of His Messianic dignity, in the face of the people of 
Israel 8. 

Why indeed He chose this one, out of the many titles of 
Messiah, is a further question, a brief consideration of which lies 
in the track of the subject before us. 

It would not appear to be sufficient to reply that the title 
Son of Man is the most unpresuming, the least glorious of the 
titles of Messiah, and was adopted by our Lord as such. For if 
such a title claimed, as:it did claim, Messiahship, the precise 
etymological force of the word could not neutralize its current 
and recognised value in the estimation of the Jewish people. 
The claim thus advanced was independent of any analysis of the 
exact sense of the title which asserted it. The title derived its 
popular force from the office with which it was associated. To 
adopt the title, however humble might be its strict and intrinsic 
meaning, was to claim the great office to which in the minds 


of men it was indissolubly attached. 





p Cf, Dillmann, Das Buch Enoch, 1853, p- 157. Dillmann places the 
book in the time of John Hyrcanus, B.c. 130-109, Dr. Pusey would 
assign to it a still earlier date. Cf. Daniel the Prophet, p. 390, note 2, and 
391, note 3. 4 St. Matt. xxiv. 30. x Ibid. xxvi. 64. 

® «Den Namen des vids tod dvOpdmov gebraucht Jesus Selbst auf eine so 
eigenthiimliche Weise von Sich, dass man nur annehmen kann, Er habe mit 
jenem Namen, wie man auch seine Bedeutung genauer bestimmen mag, irgend 
eine Beziehung auf die Messiasidee ausdriicken wollen.” Baur, Das Christen- 
thum, p. 37. Cf. also the same author’s Vorlesungen iiber Neutestamentliche 
Theologie, p. 76, sqq- In St. Matt. x. 23, xiii. 37-41, the official force of the 
title is obvious. That it was a simple periphrasis for the personal pronoun, 
without any reference to the office or Person of the Speaker, is inconsistent 
with Acts vii. 56, and St. Matt. xvi. 13. 
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8 The ‘Son of Man? 


As it had been addressed to the prophet Ezekielt, the title 
Son of Man seemed to contrast the frail and shortlived life of 
men with the boundless strength and the eternal years of the 
Infinite Gop. And as applied to Himself by Jesus, it doubtless 
expresses a real Humanity, a perfect and penetrating community 
of nature and feeling with the lot of human kind. Thus, when 
our Lord says that authority was given Him to execute judg- 
ment because He is the Son of Man, it is plain that the point 
of the reason lies, not in His being Messiah, but in His being 
Human. He displays a genuine Humanity which could deem 
nothing human strange, and could be touched with a feeling of 
the infirmities of the race which He was to judge. But the 
title Son of Man means more than this in its application to our 
Lord. It does not merely assert His real incorporation with 
our kind; it exalts Him indefinitely above us all as the repre- 
sentative, the ideal, the pattern Man*. He is, ina special sense, 
the Son of Mankind, the genuine offspring of the race. His is 
the Human Life which does justice to the idea of Humanity. 
All human history tends to Him or radiates from Him. He is 
the point in which humanity finds its unity; as St. Ireneus 
says, He ‘recapitulates’ ity. He closes the earlier history of 
our race ; He inaugurates its future. N. othing local, transient, 
individualizing, national, sectarian, dwarfs the proportions of 
His world-embracing Character ; He rises above the parentage, 
the blood, the narrow horizon which bounded, as it seemed, 
His Human Life ; He is the Archetypal Man in Whose presence 
distinctions of race, intervals of ages, types of civilization, 
degrees of mental culture are as nothing. This sense of the 
title seems to be implied in such passages as that in which 
He contrasts ‘the foxes which have holes, and the birds of the 
air which have nests,’ with ‘the Son of Man Who hath not 
where to lay His Head*’ It is not the official Messiah, as 





* DIN}3 ie. ‘mortal.’ (Cf. Gesen. in voc. DIK.) It is so used eighty- 
nine times in Ezekiel. Compare Num. xxiii. 19; Job xxv. 6, xxxv. 8. In 
this sense it occurs frequently in the plural. In Ps. viii. 4, 5 and Ixxx. 17 
it refers, at least ultimately, to our Lord. 

u St. John v. 27; Heb. iv. rs. 

* « Urbild der Menscheit.’? Neander, Das Leben Jesu Christi, p. 130, sqq. 
Mr. Keble draws out the remedial force of the title as ‘signifying that 
Jesus was the very seed of the woman, the Second Adam promised to undo 
what the first had done.’ Eucharistical Adoration, pp. 31-33. 

y Ady. Her. II]. 18. 1. *Longam hominum expositionem in Se Ipso 
recapitulavit, in compendio nobis salutem preestans.’ 

2 St. Matt. viii. 20; St. Luke ix. 58. 
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such ; but ‘the fairest among the children of men,’ the natural 
Prince and Leader, the very prime and flower of human kind, 
Whose lot is thus harder than that of the lower creatures, and 
in Whose humiliation humanity itself is humbled below the 
level of its natural dignity. 

As the Son of Man then, our Lord is the Messiah; He is 
a true member of our human race, and He is moreover its 
Pattern and Representative ; since He fulfils and exhausts that 
moral Ideal to which man’s highest and best aspirations have 
ever pointed onward. Of these senses of the term the first 
was the more popular and obvious ; the last would be discerned 
as latent in it by the devout reflection of His servants. For the 
disciples the term Son of Man implied first of all the Messiah- 
ship of their Master, and next, though less prominently, His 
true Humanity. When then our Lord enquires ‘Whom do 
men say that I the Son of Man am?’ He is not merely asking 
whether men admit what the title Son of Man itself imports, 
that is to say, the truth of His Humanity or the truth of His 
Messiahship. The point of His question is this :—what is He 
besides being the Son of Man? As the Son of Man, He is 
Messiah ; but what is the Personality which sustains the 
Messianic office? As the Son of Man, He is truly Human ; 
but what is the Higher Nature with which this emphatic claim 
to Humanity is in tacit, but manifest contrast? What is He 
in the seat and root of His Being? Is His Manhood a robe 
which He has thrown around a Higher form of pre-existent 
Life, or is it His all? Has He been in existence some thirty 
years at most, or are the august proportions of His Life only 
to be meted out by the days of eternity? ‘Whom say men 
that I the Son of Man am?’ 

The disciples reply, that at that time, in the public opinion 
of Galilee, our Lord was, at the least, a preternatural personage. 
On this point there was, it would seem, a general consent. The 
ery of a petty local envy which had been raised at Nazareth, 
‘Is not this the Carpenter’s Son?’ did not fairly represent the 
matured or prevalent opinion of the people. The people did 
not suppose that Jesus was in truth merely one of themselves, 
only endued with larger powers and with a finer religious 
instinct. They thought that His Personality reached back 
somehow into the past of their own wonderful history. They 
took Him for a saint of ancient days, who had been re-invested 
with a bodily form. He was the great expected miracle-working 
Elijah ; or He was the disappointed prophet who had followed 
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10 St. Peter's Confession. 


His country to its grave at the Captivity; or He was the 
recently-martyred preacher and ascetic John the Baptist; or 
He was, at any rate, one of the order which for four. 
hundred years had been lost to Israel; He was one of the 
Prophets. 

Our Lord turns from these public misconceptions to the 
judgment of that little Body which was already the nucleus 
of His future Church : ‘But whom say ye that I am?’ St. Peter 
replies, in the name of the other disciples, ‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.’ In marked contrast to the popular 
hesitation which refused to recognise explicitly the justice of 
the claim so plainly put forward by the assumption of the title 
‘Son of Man,’ the Apostle confesses, ‘Thou art the Christ.’ 
But St. Peter advances a step beyond this confession, and 
replies to the original question of our Lord, when he adds ‘The 
Son of the Living God.’ In the first thtee Evangelists, as well 
as in St. John, this solemn designation expresses something 
more than a merely theocratic or ethical relationship to God», 
If St. Peter had meant that Christ was the Son of God solely 
in virtue of His membership in the old Theocracy, or by reason 
of His consummate moral glory’, the confession would have 


® St. Chrysostom, in loc., calls St. Peter 7d otéua trav amocrdAwy, 6 
mavTaxod Oepuds. 

b See Lect. V. p. 246, sqq: 

c The title of ‘sons’ is used in the Old Testament to express three 
relations to God. (1) God has entered into the relation of Father to all 
Israel (Deut. xxxii. 6; Isa. lxiii. 16), whence he entitles Israel «My son,’ 
‘My firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22, 23), when claiming the people from Pharaoh; 
and Ephraim, ‘My dear son, a pleasant child’ (Jer. xxxi. 20), as an earnest 
of restoration to Divine favour. Thus the title is used as a motive to 
obedience (Deut. xiv. 1); or in reproach for ingratitude (Ibid. xxxii. 53 
Isa, i, 2, xxx. I, 9; Jer. iii. 14); or especially of such as were God’s sons, 
not in name only, but in truth (Ps. lxxili. 15 ; Prov. xiv. 26; and perhaps 
Isa, xlili. 6). (2) The title is applied once to judges in the Theocracy 
(Ps. Ixxxii. 6), ‘I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the 
Most High.’ Here the title refers to the name Elohim, given to the judges 
as representing God in the Theocracy, and as judging in His Name and by 
His Authority. Accordingly to go to them for judgment is spoken of as 
going to Elohim (Deut. xvii. 9). (3) The exact phrase ‘sons of God’ is, with 
perhaps one exception (Gen. vi. 2), used of superhuman beings, who until 
the Incarnation were more nearly like God than were any of the family 
of men (Job i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7). The singular, ‘My Son, ‘The Son,’ 
is used only in prophecy of the Messiah (Ps. ii-7, 12; and Acts xiii. 33)5 
Heb. i. §, v. 5), and in what is believed to have been a Divine manifestation, 
very probably of God the Son (Dan. iii. 25). The line of David being the 
line of the Messiah, culminating in the Messiah, as in David’s One perfect 
Son, it was said in a lower sense of each member of that line, but in its 
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Modern interest in the subject. ~ Tk 





involved nothing distinctive with respect to Jesus Christ, 
nothing that was notin a measure true of every good Jew, and 
that may not be truer far of every good Christian. If St. Peter 
had intended only to repeat another and a practically equivalent 
title of the Messiah, he would not have equalled the earlier 
confession of a Nathanael¢, or have surpassed the subsequent 
admission of a Caiaphas®. If we are to construe his language 
thus, it is altogether impossible to conceive why ‘flesh and 
blood’ could not have ‘revealed’ to him so obvious and trivial 
an inference from his previous knowledge, or why either the 
Apostle or his confession should have been solemnly designated 
as the selected Rock on which the Redeemer would build His 
imperishable Church.’ 

Leaving however a fuller discussion of the interpretation of 
this particular text, let us note that the question raised at 
Cxsarea Philippi is still the great question before the modern 
world. Whom do men say now that Jesus, the Son of Man, is? 

I. No serious and thoughtful man can treat such a subject 
with indifference. I merely do you justice, my brethren, when 


‘I defy you to murmur that we are entering upon a merely 


abstract discussion, which has nothing in common with modern 
human interests, congenial as it may have been to those whom 
some writers have learnt to describe as the professional word- 
warriors of the fourth and fifth centuries. You would not be 
guilty of including the question of our Lord’s Divinity in your 
catalogue of tolerabiles ineptie, There is that in the Form of 
the Son of Man which prevails to command something more 


-than attention, even in an age so conspicuous for its boisterous 


self-assertion as our own, and in intellectual atmospheres as far 
as possible removed from the mind of His believing and adoring 
Church. Never since He ascended to His Throne was He the 
object of a more passionate adoration than now ; never did He 
encounter the glare of a hatred more intense and more defiant : 
and between these, the poles of a contemplation incessantly di- 
rected upon His Person, there are shades and levels of thought and 
feeling, many and graduated, here detracting from the highest 


full sense only of Messiah, ‘I will be to Him a Father, and He shall be to 
Me a Son’ (2 Sam. vii. 14; Heb. i. 5; Ps. Ixxxix. 27). The application 
of the title to collective Israel in Hos. xi. 1, is connected by St. Matthew 
(ii. 15) with its deeper force as used of Israel’s One true Heir and Repre- 
sentative. Cf. Mill, Myth. Interp. p. 330. Compare too the mysterious 
intimations of Prov. xxx. 4, Ecclus. li. 10, of a Divine Sonship internal to 
the Being of God. 4 St. John i. 49. e St. Matt. xxvi. 63. 
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expressions of faith, there shrinking from the most violent 
extremities of blasphemy. A real indifference to the claims 
of Jesus Christ upon the thoughts and hearts of men is scarcely 
less condemned by some of the erroneous tendencies of our age 
than by its characteristic excellences. An age which has a 
genuine love of historical truth must needs fix its eye on that 
august Personality which is to our European world, in point of 
creative influence, what no other has been or can be. An age 
which is distinguished by a keen esthetic appreciation, if not by 
any very earnest practical culture of moral beauty, cannot but be 
enthusiastic when it has once caught sight of that incomparable 
Life which is recorded in the Gospels. But also, an anti- 
dogmatic age is nervously anxious to attack dogma in its central 
stronghold, and to force the Human Character and Work of the 
Saviour, though at the cost of whatever violence of critical mani- 
pulation, to detach themselves from the great belief with which 
they are indissolubly associated in the mind of Christendom. 
And an age, so impatient of the supernatural as our own, is 
irritated to the highest possible point of disguised irritability by 
the spectacle of a Life which is supernatural throughout, which 
positively bristles with the supernatural, which begins with 
a supernatural birth, and ends in a supernatural ascent to 
heaven, which is prolific of physical miracle, and of which the 
moral wonders are more startling than the physical. Thus it is 
that the interest of modern physical enquiries into the laws of 
the Cosmos or into the origin of Man is immediately heightened 
when these enquiries are suspected to have a bearing, however 
indirect, upon Christ’s Sacred Person. Thus your study of the 
mental sciences, aye, and of philology, ministers whether it will 
or no to His praise or His dishonour, and your ethical specula- 
tions cannot complete themselves without raising the whole 
question of His Authority. And such is Christ’s place in 
history, that a line of demarcation between its civil and its 
ecclesiastical elements seems to be practically impossible ; your 
ecclesiastical historians are prone to range over the annals of 
the world, while your professors of secular history habitually 
deal with the central problems and interests of theology. 

If Christ could have been ignored, He would have been 
ignored in Protestant Germany, when Christian Faith had been 
eaten out of the heart of that country by the older Rationalism. 
Yet scarcely any German ‘thinker’ of note can be named who 
has not projected what is termed a Christology. The Christ of 
Kant is the Ideal of Moral Perfection, and as such, we are told, 
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he is to be carefully distinguished from the historical Jesus, 
since of this Ideal alone, and in a transcendental sense, can the 
statements of the orthodox creed be predicated‘. The Christ 
of Jacobi is a Religious Ideal, and worship addressed to the 
historical Jesus is denounced as sheer idolatry, unless beneath 
the recorded manifestation the Ideal itself be discerned and 
honoured &. According to Fichte, on the contrary, the real 
interest of philosophy in Jesus is historical and not metaphysical ; 
Jesus first possessed an insight into the absolute unity of the 
being of man with that of God, and in revealing this insight He 
communicated the highest knowledge which man can possess h, 
Of the later Pantheistic philosophers, Schelling proclaims that 
the Christian theology is hopelessly in error, when it teaches 
that at a particular moment of time God became Incarnate, 
since God is ‘external to’ all time, and the Incarnation of God 
is an eternal fact. But Schelling contends that the man Christ 
Jesus is the highest point or effort of this eternal incarnation, 
and the beginning of its real manifestation to men : ‘none before 
Him after such a manner has revealed to man the Infinitei’ 
And the Christ of Hegel is not the actual Incarnation of God in 
Jesus of Nazareth, but the symbol of His incarnation in 
humanity at largej. Fundamentally differing, as do these con- 
ceptions, in various ways, from the creed of the Church of 
Christ, they ‘nevertheless represent so many efforts of non- 


f Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. Werke, Bd. x. 
Pp. 73> esp. p. 142. 

& Schrift von den Géttl. Dingen, p. 62, sqq. 

h Anweisung zum seligen Leben Vorl. 6. Werke, Bd. v. p. 482. 

i Vorlesungen iiber die methode des Akad. Studien. Werke, Bd. v. 
p- 298, sqq. te : ; 

i Rel. Phil. Bd. ii. p. 263. This idea is developed by Strauss. See his 
Glaubenslehre, ii. 209, sqq.; and Leben Jesu, Auf, 2, Bd. ii. p. 739, 84q- 
«Der Schliissel der ganzen Christologie ist, das als Subject der Pradikate, 
welche die Kirche Christo beilegt, statt eines Individuums eine Idee, aber 
eine reale, nicht Kantisch unwirkliche gesetzt wird.... Die Menscheit ist die 
Vereinigung der beiden Naturen, der Menschgewordene Gott... . Durch 
den Glauben an diesen Christus, namentlich an Seinen Tod und seine 
Auferstehung wird der Mensch vor Gott gerecht, d. h., durch die Belebung 
der Idee der Menscheit in sich,’ &c. Feuerbach has carried this forward into 
pure materialism, and he openly scorns and denounces Christianity : Strauss 
has more recently described Feuerbach as ‘the man who put the dot upon 
the i which we had found, and he too insists upon the moral necessity of 
rejecting Christianity ; Lebens und Characterbild Marklins, pp-°124, 125, 
sqq., quoted by Luthardt, Apolog. p. 301. Other disciples of Hegel, such 
as Marheinecke, Rosenkranz, and Géschel, have endeavoured to give to their 
master’s teaching a more positive direction. 
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Christian thought to do such homage as is possible to its great 
Object ; they are so many proofs of the interest which Jesus 
Christ necessarily provokes in the modern world, even when it is 
least disposed to own His true supremacy. 

Nor is the direction which this interest has taken of late 
years in the sphere of unbelieving theological criticism less 
noteworthy in its bearings on our present subject. The earlier 
Rationalism concerned itself chiefly with the Apostolical age. 
It was occupied with a perpetual analysis and recombination 
of the various influences which were supposed to have created 
the Catholic Church and the orthodox creed. St. Paul was 
the most prominent person in the long series of hypotheses 
by which Rationalism professed to account for the existence 
of Catholic Christianity. St. Paul was said to be the ‘author’ 
of that idea of a universal religion which was deemed to be 
the most fundamental and creative element in the Christian 
creed: St, Paul’s was the vivid imagination which had thrown 
around the life and death of the Prophet of Nazareth a halo 
of superhuman glory, and had fired an obscure Jewish sect 
with the ambition of founding a spiritual empire able to 
control and embrace the world. St. Paul, in short, was held 
to be the real creator of Christianity; and our Lord was 
thrown into the background, whether from a surviving instinct 
of awe, or on the ground of His being relatively insignificant. 
This studied silence of active critical speculation with respect 
to Jesus Christ, might indeed have been the instinct of reve- 
rence, but it was at least susceptible of a widely different 
interpretation, . 

In our day this equivocal reserve is no longer possible. 
The passion for reality, for fact, which is so characteristic 
of the thought of recent years, has carried critical enquiry 
backwards from the consciousness of the Apostle to that on 
which it reposed. The interest of modern criticism centres 
in Him Who is ever most prominently and uninterruptedly 
present to the eye of faith. The popular controversies around 
us tend more and more to merge in the one great question 
respecting our Lord’s Person: that question, it is felt, is 
bound up with the very existence of Christianity. And a 
discussion respecting Christ’s Person obliges us to consider 
the mode of His historical manifestation; so that His Life 
was probably never studied before by those who practically 
or avowedly reject Him so eagerly as it is at this moment, 
For Strauss He may be no more than a leading illustration 
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of the applicability of the Hegelian philosophy to purposes 
of historical analysis; for Schenkel He may be a sacred im- 
personation of the anti-hierarchical and democratic temper, 
which aims at revolutionizing Germany. Ewald may see in 
Him the altogether human source of the highest spiritual life 
of humanity; and Renan, the semi-fabulous and somewhat 
immoral hero of an oriental story, fashioned to the taste of 
a modern Parisian public. And what if you yourselves are 
even now eagerly reading an anonymous writer, of far nobler 
aim and finer moral insight than these, who has endeavoured, 
by a brilliant analysis of one side of Christ’s moral action, to 
represent Him as embodying and originating all that is best 
and most hopeful in the spirit of modern philanthropy, but 
who seems not indisposed to substitute for the creed of His 
Church, only the impatient proclamation of His Roman judge. 
Aye, though you salute your Saviour in Pilate’s words, Behold 
the Man! at least you cannot ignore Him; you cannot resist 
the moral and intellectual forces which converge in our day 
with an ever-increasing intensity upon His Sacred Person ; 
you cannot turn a deaf ear to the question which He asks 
of His followers in each generation, and which He never asked 
more solemnly than now: ‘Whom say men that I the Son 
of Man amk?’ 
II. Now all serious Theists, who believe that God is a 
_ Personal Being essentially distinct from the work of His hands, 
must make one of three answers, whether in terms or in 
substance, to the question of the text. 

1. The Ebionite of old, and the Socinian now, assert that 
Jesus Christ is merely man, whether (as Faustus Socinus himself 
teaches) supernaturally born of a Virgin}, or (as modern 
Rationalists generally maintain) in all respects subject to ordi- 
nary natural laws™, although of such remarkable moral 
eminence, that He may, in the enthusiastic language of ethical 
admiration, be said to be Divine. And when Sabellianism 
would escape from the manifold self-contradictions of Patri- 
passianism 4, it too becomes no less Humanitarian in its doctrine 
as to the Person of our Lord, than Ebionitism itself. The 
Monarchianism of Praxeas or of Noetus which denied the 


k On recent ‘Lives’ of our Lord, see Appendix, Note A. 
1 Chr. Rel. Brevissima Inst. i. 654: ‘De Christi essentia ita statue : Tilum 
esse hominem in virginis utero, et sic sine virl ope Divini SpiritOs vi 
conceptum.’ 

~ m Wegscheider, Instit. § 120, sqq. 
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n Cf, Tertull. adv. Prax. c. 2. 
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distinct Personality of Christ® while proclaiming His Divinity 
in the highest terms, was practically coincident in its popular 
result with the coarse assertions of Theodotus and Artemon P, 
And in modern days, the phenomenon of practical Humani- 
tarianism, disguised but not proscribed by very vehement pro- 
testations apparently condemning it, is reproduced in the case of 
such well-known writers as Schleiermacher or Ewald. They 
use language at times which seems to do the utmost justice to 
the truth of Christ’s Divinity: they recognise in Him the perfect 
Revelation of God, the true Head and Lord of human kind; but 
they deny the existence of an immanent Trinity in the Godhead; 
they recognise in God no pre-existent Personal Form as the 
basis of His Self-Manifestation to man ; they are really Monar- 
chianists in the sense of Praxeas ; and their keen appreciation of 
the ethical glory of Christ’s Person cannot save them from con- 
sequences with which it is ultimately inconsistent, but which are 
on other grounds logically too inevitable to be permanently 
eluded 4. A Christ who is ‘the perfect Revelation of God,’ yet 
who ‘is not personally God,’ does not really differ from the 
altogether human Christ of Socinus ; and the assertion of the 
Personal Godhead of Christ can only escape from the profane 
absurdities of Patripassianism, when it presupposes the eternal 
and necessary existence in God of a Threefold Personality. 

2. The Arian maintains that our Lord Jesus Christ existed 
before His Incarnation, that by Him, as by an instrument, the 
Supreme God made the worlds, and that, as being the most 
ancient and the highest of created beings, He is to be wor- 
shipped ; that, however, Christ had a beginning of existence 
(apxiv imdpéews), that there was a time when He did not exist 
jv Ore otk jv); that He has His subsistence from what once 
was not (cE odk dvrwy exer ry indataow"), and cannot therefore 





© ‘Hee perversitas, quee se existimat meram veritatem possidere, dum 
wnicum Deum non alits putat credendum quam si ipsum eundemque et 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum dicat. Quasi non sic quoque unus 
sit omnia, dum ex uno omnia, per substantie scilicet unitatem, et nihilominis 
custodiatur oikovoulas sacramentum, que unitatem in trinitatem disponit, tres 
dirigens, Patrem et Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum.’ (Ibid.) 

P Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 28: WArdv &vOpwmov yevérbar thy Stipa. Tert. de 
Preescr. Her. c. 53. App. ; Theodoret, Her. Fab. lib. ii. init, 

4 Cf. Dorner, Pers. Christi, Band ii..p. 153. Schleiermacher, although 
agreeing with Schelling and Hegel in denying an immanent Trinity in the 
Godhead, did not (Dorner earnestly pleads) agree in the Pantheistic basis of 


that denial. P. C. ii. p. 1212. Compare Ewald, Geschichte Christus, p. 447, 
quoted by Dorner. ; 


Socrates, i. 5. 
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be called God in the sense in which that term is applied by 
Theists to the Supreme Beings, 

3- In contrast with these two leading forms of heresy stands 
the faith, from the first and at this hour, of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ: ‘I believe in One Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Only-begotten Son of God, Begotten of His Father before all 
worlds, God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God, 
Begotten not made, Being or oNE SUBSTANCE WITH the Father ; 
By Whom all things were made » Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made Man.’ 

Practically indeed these three answers may be still further 
reduced to two, the first and the third 3 for Arianism, no less than 
Sabellianism, is really a form of the Humanitarian or naturalist 
reply to the question. Arianism does indeed admit the exist- 
ence of a pre-existent being who became incarnate in J esus, but it 
parts company with the Catholic belief, by asserting that this 
being is himself a creature, and not of the very Substance of the 
Supreme God. Thus Arianism is weighted with the intellectual 
difficulties of a purely supernatural Christology, while yet it 
forfeits all hold upon the Great Truth which to a Catholic 
believer sustains and justifies the remainder of his creed, The 
real question at issue is not merely whether Christ is only a 
man ; it is whether or not He is only a created being. When 
the question is thus stated, Arianism must really take its place 
side by side with the most naked Deism ; while at the same time 
it suggests, by its incarnation of a created Logos, the most dif- 
ficult among the problems which meet a believer in the Hypo- 
static Union of our Lord’s Two Natures. In order to escape 
from this position, it virtually teaches the existence of two Gods, 
each of whom is an object of worship, one of whom has been 
created by the Other ; One of whom might, if He willed, anni- 
hilate the other t, Thus in Arianism reason and faith are equally 


s Cf. further Waterland, Defence of Some Queries, Works (ed. Van- 
Mildert), vol. i. pp. 402, 403. 

* Waterland, Works, vol. i. p. 78, note'f. Bp. Van-Mildert quotes from 
Mr. Charles Butler’s Historical Account of Confessions of Faith, chap. x. 
sect. 2,a remarkable report of Dr. Clarke’s conference with Dr, Hawarden 
in the presence of Queen Caroline. After Dr. Clarke had stated his system 
at great length and in very guarded terms, Dr. Hawarden asked his permission 
to put one simple question, and Dr. Clarke assented. ‘Then,’ said Dr. Ha- 
warden, ‘I ask, Can God the Father annihilate the Son and the H oly Ghost? 
Answer me Yes or No.’ Dr. Clarke continued for some time in deep 
thought, and then said, ‘It was a question which he had never considered.’ 
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18 The three Answers are practically two. 
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disappointed : the largest demands are made upon faith, yet the 
Arian Christ after all is but a fellow-creature ; and reason is 
encouraged to assail the mysteries of the Catholic creed in 
behalf of a theory which admits of being reduced to an irrational 
absurdity. Arianism therefore is really at most a resting- 
point for minds which are sinking from the Catholic creed 
downwards to pure Humanitarianism ; or which are feeling their 
way upwards from the depths of Ebionitism, or Socinianism, 
towards the Church. ‘This intermediate, transient, and essen- 
tially unsubstantial character of the Arian position was indeed 
made plain, in theory, by the vigorous analysis to which the 
heresy was subjected on its first appearance by St. Athanasius®, 
and again in the last century, when, at its endeavour to make a 
home for itself in the Church of England, in the person of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, it was crushed out, under God, mainly by 
the genius and energy of the great Waterland. And history 
has verified the anticipations of argument. Arianism at this 
day has a very shadowy, if any real, existence ; and the Church 
of Christ, holding in her hands the Creed of Nicaea, stands 
face to face with sheer Humanitarianism, more or less disguised, 
according to circumstances, by the thin varnish of an admiration 
yielded to our Lord on esthetic or ethical grounds. 

Til. At the risk of partial repetition, but for the sake of 
clearness, let us here pause to make two observations respecting 
that complete assertion of the Divinity of our Lord for which 
His Church is responsible at the bar of human opinion, 

_ 1. The Catholic doctrine, then, of Christ’s Divinity in no 
degree interferes with or overshadows the complemental truth 
of His perfect Manhood. It is perhaps natural that a greater 
emphasis should be laid upon the higher truth which could 
be apprehended only by faith than on the lower one which, 
during the years of our Lord’s earthly Life, was patent to 
the senses of men. And Holy Scripture might antecedently 
be supposed to take for granted the reality of Christ’s Manhood, 
on the ground of there being no adequate occasion for full, 
precise, and reiterated assertions of so obvious a fact. But 
nothing is more remarkable in Scripture than its provision for 
the moral and intellectual needs of ages far removed from 
those which are traversed by the books included in the Sacred 


On the ‘precarious’ existence of God the Son, according to the Arian. 
hypothesis, see Waterland’s Farther Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, ch. iii. 
sect. 19. u See Lect. VIT. 
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Canon. In the present instance, by a series of incidental 
although most significant statements, the Gospels guard. us 
with nothing less than an exhaustive precaution against the 
fictions of a Docetic or of an Apollinarian Christ. We are 
told that the Eternal Word capé éyévero x, that He took human 
nature upon Him in its reality and completenessy. The Gospel 
narrative, after the pattern of His own words in the text, 
exhibits Jesus as the Son of Man, while yet it draws us on 
by an irresistible attraction to contemplate that Higher Nature 
which was the seat of His eternal Personality. The superhuman 
character of some most important details of the Gospel history 
does not disturb the broad scope of that history as being 
the record of a Human Life, with Its physical and mental 
affinities to our own daily experience. 

The great Subject of the Gospel narratives has a true human 
Body. He is conceived in the womb of a human Mother. He 
is by her brought forth into the world?; He is fed at her 
breast during infancy». As an Infant, He is made to undergo 
the painful rite of circumcision’. He is a Babe in swaddling- 
clothes lying in a manger’. He is nursed in the arms of 
the aged Simeon’. His bodily growth is traced up to His 
attaining the age of twelvef, and from that point to manhood £. 

His presence at the marriage-feast in Cana}, at the great 
entertainment in the house of Levii, and at the table of Simon 
the Phariseek; the supper which He shared at Bethany with 
the friend whom He had raised from the gravel, the Paschal 
festival which He desired so earnestly to eat before He suf- 


x St. John i. 14. Cf. Meyer in loc. for a refutation of Zeller’s attempt 
to limit c&pg in this passage to the bodily organism, as exclusive of the 
anima rationalis. 

y St. John viii. 40; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

Z ovarhln év yaorpl, St. Luke i. 31. mpd Tod ovAAndOivar dvroy év 
7h korla, Ibid. ii. 21.  edpéOn év yaorpl Exovoa ek Tvedparos ‘Aylov, 
St. Matt. i. 18. 72 yap ev adta yevyndev éx Tvebuards eorw ‘Aylov, Ibid. 
i. 20; Isa. vii. 14. 

a St. Matt. i. 25; St. Luke ii. 7, 11; Gal. iv. 4: éLaméoreidey 6 Ocds 

_ by Lid abrod, yerdouevoy ex yuvaukds. : 

b St. Luke xi. 27: pdoror ods eOjAacas. ¢ Thid. ii. 21. 

a Thid. ii. 12: Bpépos eomapyavauevoy, eluevoy év TH pdryp. 

e Ibid. ii. 28: Kal abtds edétaro add els Tas GyKdAas abTov. 

f Thid. ii. 40: 7d 5€ madloy ndtave. 

g Ibid. ii. 52: "Inoods mpoccomre .. . HArkla. 

b St. John ii. 2. 

i St. Luke. v. 29: Soxiyy meyadnyv A 

k St. Luke vii. 36. 1St. John xii. 2. 
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20 Witness of Scripture to Christ’s Human Body. 


fered™, the bread and fish of which He partook before the 
eyes of His disciples in the early dawn on the shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, even after His Resurrection™,—are witnesses 
that He came, like one of ourselves, ‘eating and drinking®,’ 
When He is recorded to have taken no food during the forty 
days of the Temptation, this implies the contrast presented 
by His ordinary habitP. Indeed, He seemed to the men of 
His day much more dependent on the physical supports of 
life than the great ascetic who had preceded Him4. He 
knew, by experience, what are the pangs of hunger, after the 
forty days’ fast in the wilderness", and in a lesser degree, 
as may be supposed, when walking into Jerusalem on the 
Monday before His Passions. The profound spiritual sense 
of His redemptive cry, ‘I thirst,’ uttered while He was hanging 
on the Cross, is not obscured, when its primary literal meaning, 
that while dying He actually endured that wellnigh sharpest 
form of bodily suffering, is explicitly recognisedt. His deep 
sleep on the Sea of Galilee ina little bark which the waves 
threatened momentarily to engulf", and His sitting down at 
the well of Jacob, through great exhaustion produced by a 
long journey on foot from Judza*, proved that He was subject 
at times to the depression of extreme fatigue. And, not to 
dwell at length upon those particular references to the several 
parts of His bodily frame which occur in Holy Scripture y, 
it is obvious to note that the evangelical account of His 
physical Sufferings, of His Death, of His Buriala, and of 
the Wounds in His Hands and Feet and Side after His Resur- 





m §t. Luke xxii. 8, 15. nSt. John xxi. 12, 13. 

° St. Luke vii. 34 : €ahruder 6 Vids rod dvOpdrou ecblwv kad mlywv. 

P Ibid. iv. 2: ob« eparyey ovddty ev rats huépous exelvais. 

4 Ibid. vii. 34: iS0d, &vOpwmros pdyos nal oivordrys. 

* St. Matt. iv. 2: Sorepor émeivace. 

S Ibid. xxi. 18 ; éravdyov eis rhy wodw, erelvace. 

' St. John xix. 28: dwa. 

u St. Matt. viii. 24: adrds d& exdGevde. 

* St. John iv. 6: 6 ody *Inoods kexomiaxds &k THs ddo:maplas éxabéCero ofrws 
emt TH Yh. 

Yrhv Kepardy, St. Luke vii. 46; St. Matt. xxvii. 29, 30; St. John xix. 
30; tods rédas, St. Luke: vii. 38; rds xeipas, St. Luke xxiv. 403 76 Bak- 
TuA@, St. John viii. 6; 7& oxédn, St. John xix, 33; 7a ydvara, St. Luke 
_ xxii. 415 Thy wAeupdy, St. John xix. 34; 7d cGua, St. Luke xxii. 19, &c. 

7 St. Luke xxii. 44, &c, xxiii.; St. Matt. xxvi., xxvii. ; St. Mark xiv. 32, 
seq., XV. 

® St. John xix. 39, 40: &draBov ody 7d c&ua tod "Inood Kab yncav avrd 

dbovins ueTd TOY Gpwudrwy: cf. ver. 42. 
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rection, are so many emphatic attestations to the fact of 
His true and full participation in the material side of our 
common nature. 

Equally explicit and vivid is the witness which Scripture 
affords to the true Human Soul of our Blessed Lord’, Its 
general movements are not less spontaneous, nor do Its affections 
flow less freely, because no sinful impulse finds a place in It, and 
each pulse of Its moral and mental Life is in conscious harmony 
with, and subjection to, an all-holy Will. Jesus rejoices in spirit 
on hearing of the spread of the kingdom of heaven among the 
simple and the poord: He beholds the young ruler, and forth- 
with loves hime. He loves Martha and her sister and Lazarus 
with a common, yet, as seems to be implied, with a discriminating 
affectionf. His Eye on one occasion betrays a sudden movement 
of deliberate anger at the hardness of heart which could steel 
itself against truth by maintaining a dogged silencet. The 
scattered and fainting multitude melts Him to compassion ® : 
He sheds tears of sorrow at the grave of Lazarusi, and at the 
sight of the city which has rejected His Love*. In contem- 
plating His approaching Passion! and the ingratitude of: the 
traitor-Apostle™, His Soul is shaken by a vehement agitation 
which He does not conceal from His disciples. In the garden 
of Gethsemane He wills to enter into an agony of amazement 
and dejection. His mental sufferings are so keen and piercing 
that His tender frame gives way beneath the trial, and He sheds 


> St. John xx. 27; St. Luke xxiv. 39: Were Tas xeipas pov Kal rods 
r6das pou, bri avros eyed cius’ Yraphoaté we Kal Were Bri mvedua odpKa 
Kal doréa ob exer KaOds ewe Oewperre ExovTa. 

c 1 St. Pet. iii. 18: Cavatwoels wey capt, Cworombels dé mvebuarr ev @ 
ka) Tois év pudakh mvedpaciv mopevOels exnputev. The 7¢ before mveduare in 
the Textus Receptus being only an insertion by a copyist, tve¥ua here means 
our Lord’s Human Soul. No other passage in the New Testament. places It 
in more vivid contrast with His Body. 

4 St. Luke x. 21: HyaAAidoaro TG mvebuari. 

e St. Mark x. 21: 6 5& Inaods eupardbas aire hydmncev airdvy. 

£ St. John xi. 5. . 

g St. Mark iii. 5: mepeBrewdpevos adtods wer’ dpyis, cvAAvTotuevos eat TH 
mopdoe THs Kapdias avTay. 

h St, Matt. ix. 36: eomaayxvicdn rep) adray. 

i St. John. xi. 33-35: Incods ody ds eldey adthy KAatovoay rah Tovs ouveAOdyTas 
abth lovdatlous kralovras, eveBpyuhoaro TH mreduari, Kal érdpatev €auToy. ... 
’Eddnpucev 6 Inoois. Sate 

k St, Luke xix. 41: “1ddy thy wéAw, &xAavoev ew abr7. 

1 St. John xii. 27: vdv 7 Wuxn pov TETAPAKTAL. ; 

m Ibid. xiii. 21: 6 "Incots érapdxOn TO mvevmart Kal euapTupyce. 
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His Blood before they nail Him to the Cross®, His Human 
Will consciously submits itself to a Higher Will®, and He learns 
obedience by the discipline of painP. He carries His dependence 
still further, He is habitually subject to His parentsa; He recog- 
nises the fiscal regulations of a pagan statet; He places Himself 
in the hands of His enemies’; He is crucified through weak- 
nesst, If an Apostle teaches that all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge are hidden in Him4, an Evangelist records that 
He increases in wisdom as He increases in stature*. Conform- 
ably with these representations, we find Him as Man expressing 
creaturely dependence upon God by prayer. He rises up a 
great while before day at Capernaum, and departs into a solitary 
place, that He may pass the hours in uninterrupted devotion y, 
He offers to Heaven strong crying with tears in Gethsemane? ; 
He intercedes majestically for His whole redeemed Church in 
the Paschal supper-room@; He asks pardon for His Jewish and 
Gentile murderers at the very moment of His Crucifixion» ; He 
resigns His departing Spirit into His Father’s Hands ©. 

Thus, as one Apostle teaches, He took a Body of Flesh 4, and 
His whole Humanity both of Soul and Body shared in the sin- 
less infirmities which belong to our common nature®, To deny 
this fundamental truth, ‘that Jesus Christ is come in the Flesh,’ 


2 St. Mark xiv. 33: fptaro éxOauBetoa nad &Snuoveiv, nat Agyet avtois, 
*TlepiAumds eorw h Wuxh mov ews Oavdtov. St. Luke xxii. 44: yevduevos ev 
dywrig exreverrepov mpornixeto, eyéveto St 5 idpas adrod doe OpduBot ai- 
Maros kataSatvorres émt thy yav. Cf. Heb. v. 7. 

° St. Luke xxii. 42: wh 7d CéAnud mou, GAAL 7d ody yeverOw. 

? Heb, v. 8: Guadey ag’ dv erable thy Sraxonv. 

4 St. Luke ii. 51: Av drotaccduevos adrtors. 

* St. Matt. xxii. 21. For our Lord’s payment of the Temple tribute, cf. 
Ibid. xvii. 25, 27. 

‘Ibid. xvii. 225 St. John x. 18: oddels atper adrhy (se. thy Wuxi pov] 
am €wod, GAN eyd TlOnu adrhy aw euavrod, 

§ 2 Cor. xiii. 4: eoraupdOn ef dobevelas. 

"Col. ii. 3: €v @ efor mdvres of Onoavpol THs coplas Kal THs yrdoews amdkpudot. 

* St. Luke ii. 40: éxpataodro mvetuari. ver. 52. mpoexorTe copia. See 
Lect. VILL. ySt.Marki.3s, 

z Heb. V. 7: €y Tals uepais THs capKds adrod, dehoes Te Kad ikeTnplas .... 
MET Kpavyijs ioxupas Kal Saxptwy mpocevéyras. 

4 St. John xvii. 1: énfjpe rods dp9aduods adrod eis Tov ovpavdy, kat eimré. 

> St. Luke xxiii. 34: mdrep, &pes adrois: ob yap of8acr Ti movodor. That 
this prayer referred to the Jews, as well as the Roman soldiers, is clear from 
Acts iii. 17. ° St. Luke xxiii. 46. 

4 Col. i. 22: oduart THs capnéds. ; 

° Heb, ii, 11: 8 re yap ayidwy Kad of &yaCduevor et évds mdyres. Ver. 14: 
peTérxe oapkos kal aluatos, Ver. 17: dere xatd mdvra rots adeAHors Suorw- 
Ojva. Ibid, iv. 15: memeipacudvoy d¢ xara mdvta Kde? bmordTn TO. 
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forfeited by Its prerogative graces. 33 


is, in the judgment of another Apostle, the mark of the Deceiver, 
of the Antichristf, Nor do the prerogatives of our. Lord’s 
Manhood destroy Its perfection and reality, although they do 
undoubtedly invest It with a robe of mystery, which Faith must 
acknowledge, but which she cannot hope to penetrate. Christ’s 
Manhood is not unreal because It is impersonal ; because in Him 
the place of any created individuality at the root of thought and 
feeling and will is supplied by the Person of the Eternal Word, 
Who has wrapped around His Being a created Nature through 
which, in its unmutilated perfection, He acts upon humankind &. 
Christ’s Manhood is not unreal, because It is sinless; because 
the entail of any taint of transmitted sin is in Him cut off by a 
supernatural birth of a Virgin Mother ; and because His whole 
life of thought, feeling, will, and action is in unfaltering harmony 
with the law of absolute Truthh. Nor is the reality of His 
Manhood impaired by any exceptional beauty whether of out- 
ward form or of mental endowment, such as might become One 
‘fairer than the children of meni,’ and taking precedence of 
them in all things: ; since in Him our nature does but resume 
its true and typical excellence as the crowning glory of the 
visible creation of God}. 

£1 St. John iv. 2: wav mvedua 9 duoroyer Inooty Xpiordy ev capkl eAndv- 
Qdra, x ToD Ocod éott, 2 St. John 7: 7woAdAol mAdvot eiajAOov eis Toy KdomMOY, 
of wh) duoroyoortes "Inooty Xpiorby epxducvoy ev gap’ ovtos éotw 6 mAdyos 
kat 6 °Aytixpioros. 

s The avumocracta of our Lord’s Humanity is a result of the Hypostatic 
Union. To deny it is to assert that there are Two Persons in Christ, or else 
it is to deny that He is more than Man. Compare Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. 52. 3, 
who appeals against Nestorius to Heb. ii. 16, ob yap Shmov ayyeAwy emiAay.- 
Bdverat, GAAG oTepparos ABpacp émiAauBdverot. At His Incarnation the Eter- 
nal Word took on Him Human Nature, not a Human Personality. Luther 
appears to have denied the Impersonality of our Lord’s Manhood. But see 
Dorner, Person Christi, Bd. ii. p. 540. f 

h The Sinlessness of our Lord’s Manhood is implied in St. Luke i. 35. 
Thus He is dv 6 Marhp fylace Kal améoresder eis Tov Kdo Mor, St. John x. 36 ; 
and He could challenge His enemies to convict Him of sin, St. John viii. 46. 
In St. Mark x. 18, St Luke xviii. 19, He is not denying that He is good; 
but He insists that none should call Him so who did not believe Him to be 
God. St. Paul describes Him as Tov wh yvdvTa épaptiay, 2 Cor. v. 215 and 
Christ is expressly said to be xwpls auaprtias, Heb. iv. 153 do.0s, &KaKos, 
dulaytos, Kexwpioméevos amd THY émaptwray, Heb. vii. 26; auvds &%pwmos Kab 
omidos, 1 St. Pet.i. 19; 6 d&yios Kad dixouos, Acts iii. 14. Still more em- 
phatically we are told that auapria év avr ob« %o71, 1 St. John iii. 5 ; while 
the same truth is indirectly taught, when St. Paul speaks of our Lord as sent 
ev duoruars capKds Gpaprias, Rom. vill. 3. Mr. F. W. Newman does justice 
to the significance of a Sinless Manhood, although, unhappily, he disbelieves 
in It ; Phases of Faith, p. 141, sqq. i Ps, xlv. 3. 

k Col. i. 18: €v maot mpwredwr. 1 Psalm viii. 6-8. Cp. Heb. ii. 6-10. 
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24 Wetness of the Church to Christ’s true Manhood. 


This reality and perfection of our Lord’s Manhood has been 
not less jealously maintained by the Church than it is clearly 
asserted in the pages of Scripture. From the first the Church 
has taught that Jesus Christ is ‘Perfect Man, of a reasonable 
Soul and Human Flesh subsisting ™.’ It is sometimes hinted 
that believers in our Saviour’s Godhead must necessarily enter- 
tain some prejudice against those passages of Scripture which 
expressly assert the truth of His Manhood. It is presumed that 
such passages must be regarded by them as so many difficulties to 
be surmounted or evaded by a theory which is supposed to be 
conscious of their hostility to itself. Whereas, in truth, to a 
Catholic instinct, each declaration of Scripture, whatever be its 
apparent bearing, is welcome as being an unveiling of the Mind 
of God, and therefore as certainly reconcileable with other sides 
of truth, whether or no the method of such reconciliation be 
immediately obvious. As a matter of fact, our Lord’s Humanity 
has been insisted upon by the great Church teachers of antiquity 
not less earnestly than His Godhead. They habitually argue 
that it belonged to His essential Truth to be in reality what He 
seemed to be. He seemed to be human ; therefore He was 
Human». Yet His Manhood, so they proceed to maintain, 
would have been fictitious, if any one faculty or element of 
human nature had been wanting to It. Therefore His Reason- 
able Soul was as essential as His Bodily Frame®. Without a 
Reasonable Soul His Humanity would have been but an animal 
existenceP ; and the intellectual side of man’s nature would have 
been unredeemed4. Nor did the Church in her collective ca- 
pacity ever so insist on Christ’s Godhead as to lose sight of the 





m Athanasian Creed. 

n St.:Irenzeus, Adv. Her. v. 1.2: 2 5% by dv kyOpwmos epatvero &vOpwros, 
obre 0 jy em dAndelas, Zuewe mvedua Ocod, eel adparoy 76 mvevua, ote BA}- 
eid Tis Hy ev adt@, od yap Fy exeiva dep épatveto. Tert. De Carne Christi, 
cap. 5: ‘Si caro cum passionibus ficta, et spiritus ergo cum virtutibus falsus, 
Quid dimidias mendacio Christum? Totus Veritas est. Maluit crede [non] 
nasci quam ex aliqua parte mentiri, et quidem in Semet ipsum, ut carnem 
gestaret sine ossibus duram, sine musculis solidam, sine sanguine cruentam, 
sine tunic4 vestitam, sine fame esurientem, sine dentibus edentem, sine 
lingua loquentem, ut phantasma auribus fuit sermo ejus per imaginem vocis.’ 
St. Aug. De Div. Qu. 83. qu. 14: ‘Si phantasma fuit corpus Christi, fefellit 
Christus, et si fefellit, Veritas non est. Est autem Veritas Christus. Non 
ergo phantasma fuit Corpus Ejus.’ Docetism struck at the very basis of 
truth, by sanctioning Pyrrhonism. St. Iren. Ady. Her. iv. 33. 

° St. Aug. Ep. 187, ad Dardan. n, 4: ‘Non est Homo Perfectus, si vel 
anima carni, vel anime ipsi mens humana defuerit.’ Confess. vii. c. 19. 

P St. Ang. De Div. Qu. 83, qu. 80, n. 1. 

4 St. Cyr. Alex. De Ine. c. 15. 
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Importance of thes truth to the life of the Soul. 25 


truth of His Perfect Manhood. Whether by the silent force of 
the belief of her children, or by her representative writers on 
behalf of the faith, or by the formal decisions of her councils, 
she has ever resisted the disposition to sacrifice the confession 
of Christ’s created nature to that of His uncreated Godhead*. 
She kept at bay intellectual temptations and impulses which 
might have easily overmastered the mind of a merely human 
society. When Ebionites were abroad, she maintained against 
the Docete that our Saviour’s body was not fictitious or appari- 
tional. When the mutterings of that Humanitarian movement 
which culminated in the great scandal of Paulus of Samosata 
were distinctly audible, she asserted the truth of our Lord’s 
Human Soul against Beryllus of Bostras. When Arianism had’ 
not as yet ceased to be formidable, she was not tempted by 
Apollinaris to admit that the Logos in Christ took the place of 
the rational element in man. While Nestorianism was still 
vigorous, she condemned the Monophysite formula which prac- 
tically made Christ an unincarnate God: nor did she rest until 
the Monothelite echo of the more signal error had been silenced 
by her assertion of the reality of His Human Will. 

Nor is the Manhood of our Saviour prized by the Church 
only as a revealed dogma intellectually essential to the formal 
integrity of the Creed. Every believing Christian knows that 
it touches the very heart of his inner life. What becomes of 
the one Mediator between God and man, if the Manhood 
whereby He places Himself in contact with us men is but 
unreal and fictitious? What becomes of His Human Example, 
of His genuine Sympathy, of His agonizing and world- 
redeeming Death, of His plenary representation of our race 
in heaven, of the recreative virtue of His Sacraments, of the 
‘touch of nature’ which makes Him, most holy as He is, in 
very deed kin with us? All is forthwith uncertain, evanescent, 
unreal. If Christ be not truly Man, the chasm which parted 
earth and heaven has not been bridged over. God, as before 
the Incarnation, is still awful, remote, inaccessible. Tertullian’s 


r It may suffice to quote the language of the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 
451: TéAewov Toy adTby ev @cdrnti kad TéAcLoy ToY abTdy eV avOpwmdT NTI, Ocdy 
GAndas Kal BvOpwrov adnOds, roy abtoy ee Wuxis AoyiKis Kal cbpaTos, 6M00v- 
cwv To Tarp) Kara Thy Ocdrynta Kad duoobovor Toy abToy jmiv Kar, Thy 
ayOpwndrnta, Kate mdyta buowoy huiv xwpis Gpaptlas. . Routh. Opuse. ii. 78. 
When these words were spoken, the cycle of possible controversy on the 
subject was complete. The Monothelite question had virtually been settled 
by anticipation. 

8 Soer. H. EB. iii. 7: Jubuxov elvan Ty eévavOpwrhoavta. Syn. Bost. anno 244. 
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26 © Fesus Christ is God in no equivocal sense. 





inference is no exaggeration: ‘Cum mendacium deprehenditur 
Christi Caro,... omnia que per Carnem Christi gesta sunt, 
mendacio gesta sunt..... Eversum est totum Dei opust,’ Or, 
as St. Cyril of Jerusalem tersely presses the solemn argument ; 
ei hdvracpa jv 4 evavOpdmnots, pavracpa kat 7 ToTnpial, 

2. Let it be observed, on the other hand, that the Nicene 
assertion of our Blessed Lord’s Divinity does not involve any 
tacit mutilation or degradation of the idea conveyed by the 
sacred Name of God. When Jesus Christ is said by His Church 
to be God, that word is used in its natural, its absolute, its 
incommunicable sense. This must be constantly borne in mind, 
if we would escape from equivocations which might again and 
again obscure the true point before us. For Arianism will 
confess Christ’s Divinity, if, when it terms Him God, it may 
really mean that He is only a being of an inferior and created 
nature. Socinianism will confess Christ’s Divinity; if this con- 
fession involves nothing more emphatic than an acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that certain moral features of God’s character 
shone forth from the Human Life of Christ with an absolutely 
unrivalled splendour. Pantheism will confess Christ's Divinity, 
but then it is a Divinity which He must share with the unl- 
verse., Christ may well be divine, when all is divine, although 
Pantheism too may admit that Christ is divine in a higher 
sense than any other man, because He has more clearly recog- 
nised or exhibited ‘the eternal oneness of the finite and the 
Infinite, of God and humanity.’ The coarsest forms of unbelief 
will confess our Lord’s Divinity, if they may proceed to add, 
by way of explanation, that such language is but the echo of 
an apotheosis, informally decreed to the prophet of Nazareth by 
the fervid but uncritical enthusiasm of His Church. 

No: the Divinity of Jesus Christ is not to be thus emptied 
of its most solemn and true significance. It is no mere titular 
distinction, such as the hollow or unthinking flattery of a mul- 
titude might yield to a political chief, or to a distinguished 
philanthropist. Indeed Jesus Christ Himself, by His own 
teaching, had made such an apotheosis of Himself morally 
impossible. He had, as no teacher before Him, raised, ex- 
panded, spiritualized man’s idea of the Life and N ature of the 
Great Creator. Baur has remarked that this higher exhibition 
of the solitary and incommunicable Life_of God is nowhere so 
apparent as in that very Gospel the special object of which is to 


t Adv. Mare. iii. 8. u Catech. iy. 9. 
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exhibit Christ Himself as the eternal Word made Flesh*. 
Indeed God was too vividly felt to be a living Presence by the 
early Christians, to be transformed by them upon occasion into 
a decoration which might wreathe the brow of any, though it 
were the highest human virtue. In heathendom this was 
naturally otherwise. Yet animal indulgence and intellectual 
scepticism must have killed out the sense of primary truths 
which nature and conscience had originally taught, before 
imperial Rome could feel no difficulty in decreeing temples and 
altars to such samples of our race as were not a few of the men 
who successively filled the throne of the Cesarsy. The Church, 
with her eye upon the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, 
could never have raised Jesus to the full honours of Divinity, 
had He been merely Man. And Christianity from the first has 
proclaimed herself, not the authoress of an apotheosis, but the 
child and the product of an Incarnation. : 

She could not have been both. Speaking historically, an 
apotheosis belongs strictly to the Greek world ; while a mimicry 
of the Incarnation is characteristically oriental. Speaking phi- 
losophically, the god of an apotheosis is a creation of human 
thought or of human fancy; the God of an incarnation is 
presupposed as an objectively existing Being, Who manifests 
Himself by it in the sphere of sense. Speaking religiously, 
belief in an apotheosis must be fatal to the primary movements 
of piety towards its object, whenever men are capable of earnest 

and honest reflection ; while it is incontestable that the doctrine 

of an incarnation stimulates piety in a degree precisely pro- 
portioned to the sincerity of the faith which welcomes it. Thus 
the ideas of an apotheosis and an incarnation stand towards 
each other in historical, philosophical, and religious contrast. 
Need I add that religiously, philosophically, and historically, 
Christianity is linked to the one, and is simply incompatible 
with the other? 

x Vorlesungen iiber N. T. Theologie, p. 354. 

y On this subject see Dollinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, bk. viii. 
pt. 2. § 2 (apotheosis). The city of Cyzicus was deprived of its freedom for 
being unwilling to worship Augustus (Tac. Ann. iv. 36). Thrasea Petus was 
held guilty of treason for refusing to believe in the deification of Poppza 
(Tac. Ann. xvi. 22). Caligula insisted on being worshipped as a god during 
his lifetime (Suetonius, Caius, xxi. 22). On the number of cattle sacrificed 
to Domitian, see Pliny, Panegyr. xi. The worship of Antinous, who had 
lived on terms of criminal intercourse with Hadrian, was earnestly promoted 
by that Emperor. Do6llinger reckons fifty-three apotheoses between that, of 
Cesar and that of Diocletian, fifteen of which were those of ladies belonging 
to the Imperial family. z x Tim. i. 17. 
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No: the Divinity of Jesus is not such divinity as Pantheism 
might ascribe to Him. In the belief of the Church Jesus 
stands alone among the sons of men as He of Whom it can 
be said without impiety, that He is not merely divine, but 
God. Such a restriction in. favour of a Single Personality, 
contradicts the very vital principle of Pantheistic thought. 
Schelling appropriately contends that the Indians with their 
many incarnations shew more intelligence respecting the real 
relations of God and the world than is implied by the doctrine 
of a solitary incarnation, as taught in the Creed of Christendom. 
Upon Pantheistie grounds, this is perfectly reasonable ; although 
it might be added that any limited number of incarnations, 
however considerable, would only approximate to the real 
demands of the theory which teaches that God is incarnate 
in everything. But then, such divinity as Pantheism can 
ascribe to Christ is, in point of fact, no divinity at all. When 
God is nature, and nature is God, everything indeed is divine, 
but also nothing is Divine ; and Christ shares this phantom- 
divinity with the universe, nay with the agencies of moral 
evil itself. In truth, our God’ does not exist in the appre- 
hension of Pantheistic thinkers ; since, when such truths as 
creation and personality are denied, the very idea of God is 
fundamentally sapped, and although the prevailing belief of 
mankind may still be humoured by a discreet retention of 
its conventional language, the broad practical result is in reality 
neither more nor less than Atheism. 

You may indeed remind me of an ingenious distinction, 
by which it is suggested that the idea of God is not thus 
sacrificed in Pantheistic systems, and on the ground that 
although God and the universe are substantially identical, 
they are not logically so. Logically speaking, then, you pro- 
ceed to distinguish between God and the universe. You look 
out upon the universe, and you arrive at the idea of God by 
a double process, by a process of abstraction, and by a process 
of synthesis. In the visible world you come into sensible 
contact with the finite, the contingent, the relative, the im- 
perfect, the individual, Then, by a necessary operation of your 
reason, you disengage from these ideas their correlatives ; you 
ascend to a contemplation of infinity, of necessity, of the 
absolute, the perfect, the universal. Here abstraction has. done 
its work, and synthesis begins. By synthesis you combine 
the general ideas which have been previously reached through 
abstraction. These general ideas are made to converge in “your 
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brain under the presidency of one central and unifying idea, 
which you call God. You are careful to insist that this god 
is not a real but an ideal being; indeed it appears that he 
is so ideal, that he would cease to be god if he could be supposed 
to become real. God, you say, is the ‘Idea’ of the universe ; 
the universe is the ‘realization’ of God. The god who is 
enthroned in your thought must have abandoned all contact 
with reality; let him re-enter but for a moment upon the 
domain of reality, and, such are the exigencies of your doctrine, 
that he must forthwith be compelled to abdicate his throne. 
But meanwhile, as you contend, he is logically distinct from 
the universe; and you repel with some warmth the orthodox 
allegation, that to identify him substantially with the universe, 
amounts to a practical denial of his existence. 

Yet after all, let us ask what is really gained by thus 
distinguishing between a logical and a substantial identity ? 
What is this god, who is to be thus rescued from the 
religious ruins which mark the track of Pantheistic thought ? 
Is he, by the terms of your own distinction, anything more 
than an ‘Idea ;’ and must he not vary in point of perfection 
with the accuracy and exhaustiveness of those processes of 
abstraction and synthesis by which you undertake to construct 
him? And if this be so, is it worth our while to discuss 
the question whether or not so precarious an ‘Idea’ was or 
was not incarnate in Jesus Christ? Upon the terms of the 
theory, would not an_ incarnation of God be fatal to His 
‘logical,’ that is to His only admitted mode of existence! 
or would such divinity, if we could ascribe it to Jesus Christ, 
be anything higher than the fleeting and more or less imperfect 
speculation of a finite brain? 

Certainly Pantheism would never have attained to so strong 
a position as that which it actually holds in European as well 
as in Asiatic thought, unless it had embodied a great element 
of truth, which is too often ignored by some arid Theistic 
systems. To that element of truth we Christians do justice, 
when we confess the Omnipresence and Incomprehensibility 
of God; and still more, when we trace the gracious con- 
sequences of His actual Incarnation in Jesus Christ. Bunt we 
Christians know also that the Great Creator is essentially 
distinct from the work of His Hands, and that He is What 


2 Cf. M. Caro’s notice of Vacherot’s La Métaphysique et la Science, 
Idée de Dieu, p. 265, sqq. ; especially p. 289, sqq. 
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He is, in utter independence of the feeble thought whereby 
He enables us to apprehend His Existence. We know that 
all which is not Himself, is upheld in being from moment 
to moment by the fiat of His Almighty Will. We know that 
His Existence is, strictly and in the highest sense, Personal. 
Could we deny these truths, it would be as easy to confess the 
Divinity of Christ, as it would be impossible to deny the 
divinity of any created being. If we are asked to believe 
in an impersonal God, who has no real existence apart from 
creation or from created thought, in order that we may expe- 
rience fewer philosophical difficulties in acknowledging our 
Lord’s Divinity, we reply that our faith cannot consent thus 
‘propter vitam vivendi perdere causas? We cannot thus sacri- 
fice the substance of the first truth of the Creed that we 
may retain the phraseology of the second. We dare not thus 
degrade, or rather annihilate, the very idea of God, even for 
the sake of securing a semblance (more it could not be) of 
those precious consolations which the Christian heart seeks 
and finds at the Manger of the Divine Child in Bethlehem, or 
before the Cross of the Lord of Glory on Mount Calvary. 

No: the Divinity of Jesus is not divinity in the sense of 
Socinianism. It is no mere manifestation whether of the highest 
human goodness, or of the noblest of divine gifts. It is not 
merely a divine presence vouchsafed to the soul; it is not 
merely an intercommunion of the soul and God, albeit main- 
tained even ceaselessly—maintained in its fulness from moment 
to moment. Such indeed was the high grace of our Lord’s 
sinless Humanity, but that grace was not itself Hig Divinity. 
For a work of grace, however beautiful and perfect, is one thing ; 
an Uncreated Divine Essence is another. In the Socinian sense 
of the term, you all, my Christian brethren, are, or ma be, 
divine ; you may shew forth God’s moral glory, if less fully, yet 
not less truly, than did Jesus. By adoption, you too are sons — 
of God; and the Church teaches that each of you was made 
a partaker of the Divine Nature at his baptism. But suppose 
that neither by act, nor word, nor thought, you have done aught 
to forfeit that blessed gift, do I forthwith proceed to profess 
my belief in your divinity? And why not? Is it not because 
I may not thus risk a perilous confusion of thought, issuing 
in a degradation of the Most Holy Name? Your life of grace 
is as much a gift as your natural life; but however glorious 
may be the gift, aye, though it raise you from the dust to the 
very steps of God’s Throne, the gift is a free gift after all, and 
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its greatness does but suggest the interval which parts the 
recipient from the inexhaustible and boundless Life of the 
Giver. 

Most true indeed it is that the perfect holiness which shone 
forth from our Lord’s Human Life, has led thousands of souls 
to perceive the truth of His essential Godhead. When once it 
is seen that His moral greatness is really unique, it is natural 
to seek and to accept, as a basis of this greatness, His possession 
of a unique relationship to the Fountain of all goodness b, Thus 
the Sermon on the Mount leads us naturally on to those dis- 
courses in St. John’s Gospel in which Christ unveils His 
Essential Oneness with the Father. But the ethical premiss 
is not to be confused with the ontological conclusion. It is true 
that a boundless love of man shone forth from the Life of 
Christ ; it is true that each of the Divine attributes is com- 
mensurate with the Divine Essence. It is true that ‘he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ But it is 
not true that every moral being which God blesses by His 
Presence is God. The Divine Presence, as vouchsafed to Chris- 
tian men, is a gift superadded to and distinct from the created 
personality to which it is accorded: there was a time when 
it had not been given, and a time may come when it will be 
withdrawn. Such a Presence may indeed in a certain secondary 


b “Je mehr sich so dem erkennenden Glauhen die Ueberzeugung von der 
Einzigkeit der sittlichen Hoheit Christi erschliesst, desto natiirlicher ja 
nothwendiger muss es nun auch von diesem festen Punkte aus demselben 
Glauben werden, mit Verstiandniss Christo in das Gebiet Seiner Reden zu 
folgen, wo Er Seiner eigenthiimlichen und einzigen Beziehung zu dem Vater 
‘gedenkt. Jesu Heiligkeit und Weisheit, durch die Er unter den stindigen, 
vielirrenden Menschen einzig dasteht, weiset so, da ste nicht kann noch will 
als rein subjektives, menschliches Produkt angesehen werden, auf einen 
dibernatiirlichen Ursprung Seiner Person. Diese muss, um inmitten der 
Siinderwelt begreiflich zu sein, aus einer eigenthiimlichen und wunderbar 
schipferischen That Gottes abgeleitet, ja es muss in Christus, wenn doch 
Gott nicht deistisch von der Welt getrennt sondern in Liebe ihr nahe und 
wesentlich als Liebe zu denken ist, von Gott aus betrachtet eine Incarnation 
gottlicher Liebe, also gottlichen Wesens gesehen werden, was Ihn als den 
Punkt erscheinen lisst, wo Gott und die Menscheit einzig und innigst 
geeinigt sind. Freilich, man lisst sich in diesem Stiicke noch so oft 
durch einen abstracten, subjectiven Moralismus irre machen, der die Tiefe 
des Hithischen nicht erfasst. Aber wer tiefer blickend auch von einer 
ontologischen und metaphysischen Bedeutung des Ethischen weiss, dem 
muss die Einzigkeit der Heiligkeit und Liebe Christi ihren Grund im einer 
Einzigkeit auch Seines Wesens haben, diese aber in Gottes Sich mittheil- 
ender, offenbarender Liebe.’ (Dorner, Person Christi, Bd. ii. pp- 1211, 
1212.) 
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sense ‘divinize’ a created person¢, robing him with so much of 
moral beauty and force of deity as a creature can bear. But 
this blessed gift does not justify us in treating the creature to 
whom it is vouchsafed as the Infinite and Eternal God. When 
Socinianism deliberately names God, it means equally with 
ourselves, not merely a Perfect Moral Being, not merely Perfect 
Love and Perfect Justice, but One Whose Knowledge and 
Whose Power are as boundless as His Love. It does not mean 
that Christ is God in this, the natural sense of the word, when 
it confesses His moral divinity ; yet, beyond all controversy, 
this full and natural sense of the term is the sense of the 
Nicene Creed. 

No: Jesus Christ is not divine in the sense of Arius. He 
is not the most eminent and ancient of the creatures, decorated 
by the necessities of a theological controversy with That Name 
which a serious piety can dare to yield to One Being alone. 
Ascribe to the Christ of Arius an antiquity as remote as you 
will from the age of the Incarnation, place him at a height 
as high as any you can conceive, above the highest archangel ; 
still what, after all, is this ancient, this Super-angelic being 
but a creature who had a beginning, and who, if the Author of 


his existence should so will, may yet cease to be? Such a being, — 


however exalted, is parted from the Divine Essence by a 
fathomless chasm; whereas the Christ of Catholic Christendom 
is internal to That Essence 3 He is of one Substance with the 
Father—époovcws r6 Uarpi: and in this sense, as distinct from 
any other, He is properly and literally Divine. 

This assertion of the Divinity of Jesus Christ depends on 
a truth beyond itself. It postulates the existence in God of 
certain real distinctions having their necessary basis in the 
Essence of the Godhead. That Three such distinctions exist is 
a matter of Revelation. In the common language of the 
Western Church these distinct Forms of Being are named Per- 
sons. Yet that term cannot be employed to denote Them, 
without considerable intellectual caution. As applied to men, 
Person implies the antecedent conception of a species, which is 
determined for the moment, and by the force of the expression, 
into a single incommunicable modification of beingd. But the 


¢ 2 St. Peter i. 4: ta aud TovTwy [se, erayyerudtov] yeunobe Oclas 
kowwvol dicews. 


@ So runs the definition of Boethius : “Persona est nature rationalis 
individua substantia.’ (De Pers. et Duabus Naturis, ¢. 3.) Upon which 
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conception of species is utterly inapplicable to That One Supreme 
Essence Which we name God; and, according to the terms of 
the Catholic doctrine, the same Essence belongs to Each of the 
Divine Persons. Not however that we are therefore to suppose 
nothing more to be intended by the revealed doctrine than three 
varying relations of God in His dealings with the world. On 
the contrary, His Self-Revelation has for its basis certain eternal 
distinctions in His Nature, which are themselves utterly anterior 
to and independent of any relation to created life. Apart from 
these distinctions, the Christian Revelation of an Eternal Father- 
hood, of a true Incarnation of God, and of a real communication 
of His Spirit, is but the baseless fabric of a dream’. These 
three distinct ‘Subsistences £” which we name Father, Son, and 
Spirit, while they enable us the better to understand the mystery 
of the Self-sufficing and Blessed Life of God before He sur- 


- rounded Himself with created beings, are also strictly compatible 


with the truth of the Divine Unityg, And when we say that 


St. Thomas observes: ‘ Conveniens est ut hoc nomen (persona) de Deo 
dicatur ; non tamen eodem modo quo dicitur de creaturis, sed excellentiori 
modo.’ (Sum. Th., 14. qu. 29. a. 3.) When the present use of ovofa and 
iméoraois had become fixed in the Hast, St. Gregory Nazianzen tells us that 
in the formula ‘ula ovcia, Tpeis trootdces, ovcia signifies Thy piow Tis 
GedrnTos, while tirootaces points to Tas THY TpLdv ididtTnTas. He observes 


_ that with this sense the Westerns were in perfect agreement; but he deplores 


the poverty of their theological language. They had no expression really equi- 
valent to iréaracis, as contrasted with ovcia, and they were therefore obliged 
to employ the Latin translation of mpécw7ov that they might avoid the ap- 
pearance of believing in three ovata. (Orat. xxi. 46.) St. Augustine laments the 
necessity of having to say ‘quid Tria sint, Que Tria esse fides vera pronuntiat.’ 
(De Trin. vii. n. 7.) ‘Cum ergo queritur quid Tria, vel quid Tres, conferimus 
nos ad inveniendum aliquod speciale vel generale nomen, quo complectamur 
hee Tria: neque occurrit animo, quia excedit swpereminentia Divinitatis 
usitati eloguti facultatem.’ (Ibid.) ‘Cum conaretur humana inopia loquendo 
proferre ad hominum sensus, quod in secretario mentis pro captu tenet de 
Domino Deo Creatore suo, sive per piam fidem, sive per qualemcunque intel- 
ligentiam, timuit dicere tres essentias, ne intelligeretur in Illd Summd Aquali- 
tate ulla diversitas. Rursus non esse tria quedam non poterat dicere, quod 
Sabellius quia dixit, in heresim lapsus est.. .. Quesivit guid Tria diceret, et 
dixit substantias sive personas, quibus nominibus non diversitatem intelligt 
voluit, sed singularitatem noluit.” (De Trin. vii. n. 9.) Cf. Serm. cxvii. 7, 
ccxy. 3, cexliv. 4. On the term Person, see further St. Athan. Treatises, i. 155, 
note f. (Lib. Fath.) 

e Cf. Wilberforce on the Incarnation, p. 152. 

f <Subsistentie, relationes subsistentes.’ Sum. Th. 1%. qu. 29. a. 2; and 


qu. 40. a. 2. : é 
& This compatibility is expressed by the doctrine of the mepixopnois—the 


safeguard and witness of the Divine Unity. St. John xiv. 11; 1 Cor. sie) 


This doctrine, as ‘protecting the Unity of God, without entrenching on the 
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Jesus Christ is God, we mean that in the Man Christ Jesus, 
the Second of these Persons or Subsistences, One in Essence 
with the First and with the Third, vouchsafed to become 
Incarnate. 

IV. The position then which is before us in these lectures is 
briefly the following : Our Lord Jesus Christ, being truly and 
perfectly Man, is also, according to His Higher Pre-existent 
Nature, Very and Eternal God ; since it was the Second Person 
of the Ever Blessed Trinity, Who, at the Incarnation, robed 
Himself with a Human Body and a Human Soul. Such explicit 
language will of course encounter objections in more than one 
quarter of the modern world ; and if of these objections one or 
two prominent samples be rapidly noticed, it is possible that, at 
least in the case of certain minds, the path of our future discus- 
sion will be cleared of difficulties which are at present more or 
less distinctly supposed to obstruct it. 

(2) One objection to our attempt in these lectures may be 
expected to proceed from that graceful species of literary activity 
which can be termed, without our discrediting it, Historical 
‘stheticism. The protest will take the form of an appeal to 
the sense of Beauty. True Beauty, it will be argued, is a 
creation of nature; it is not improved by being meddled with. 
The rocky hill-side is no longer beautiful when it has been 
quarried ; nor is the river-course, when it has been straightened 
and deepened for purposes of navigation; nor is the forest which 
has been fenced and planted, and made to, assume the disciplined 
air of a symmetrical plantation. In like manner, you urge, that . 
incomparable Figure whom we meet in the pages of the New 
Testament, has suffered in the apprehensions of orthodox 
Christians, from the officious handling of a too inquisitive 
Scholasticism. As cultivation robs wild nature of its beauty, 
even so, you maintain, is ‘definition’ the enemy of the fairest 
creations of our sacred literature. You represent ‘definition’ as 
ruthlessly invading regions which have been beautified by the 
freshness and originality of the moral sentiment, and as sub- 
stituting for the indefinable graces of a living movement, the 
grim and stiff artificialities of a heartless logic. You wonder at 
the bad taste of men who can bring the decisions of Nicea and 
Chalcedon into contact with the story of the Gospels. What is 


perfections of the Son and the Spirit, may even be called. the characteristic of 
Catholic Trinitarianism, as opposed to all counterfeits, whether philosophical, 
Arian, or oriental,’ Newman’s ‘ Arians,’ p- 190, isted. Cf. Athan. Treatises, 
ii, 403, note i. 
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there in common, you ask, between these dead metaphysical 
formulz and the ever-living tenderness of that matchless Life ? 
You protest that you would as readily essay to throw the text of 
Homer or of Milton into a series of syllogisms, that you would 
with as little scruple scratch the paint from a masterpiece 
of Raffaelle with the intention of subjecting it to a chemical 
analysis, as go hand in hand with those Church-doctors who 
force Jesus of Nazareth into rude juxtaposition with a world of 
formal thought, from which, as you conceive, He is severed by 
the intervention of three centuries of disputation, and still more 
by all which raises the highest forms of natural beauty above the 
awkward pedantry of debased art. 

Well, my brethren, if the object of the Gospel be attained 
when it has added one more chapter to the poetry of human 
history, when it has contributed one more Figure to the world’s 
gallery of historical portraits, upon which a few educated persons 
may periodically expend some spare thought and feeling ;—if 
this be so, you are probably right. Plainly you are in pursuit 
of that which may nourish sentiment, rather than of that which 
can support moral vigour or permanently satisfy the instinct of 
truth. Certainly your sentiment of beauty may be occasionally 
shocked by those direct questions and rude processes, which are 
necessary to the investigation of intellectual truth and to the 
sustenance of moral life. You would repress these processes ; 
you would silence these questions ; or at least you would not 


- explicitly state your own answer to them. Whether, for instance, 
the stupendous miracle of the Resurrection be or be not as cer- 


tain as any event of public interest which has taken place in 
Europe during the present year, is a point which does not affect, 
as it seems, the worth or the completeness of your Christology. 
Your Christ is an Epic; and you will suffer no prosaic scholiast 
to try his hand upon its pages. Your Christ is a portrait ; 
and, as we are all agreed, a portrait is a thing to admire, and not 
to touch. 

But there is a solemn question which must be asked, and 
which, if a man is in earnest, he will inevitably ask; and that 
question will at once carry him beyond the narrow horizon of 
a literary estheticism in his treatment of the matter before us. 
... My brethren, where is Jesus Christ now? and what is He? 
Does He only speak to us from the pages which were traced by 
His followers eighteen centuries ago? Is He no more than the 


~ first of the shadows of the past, the first of memories, the first of 


biographies, the most perfect of human ideals? Is He only an 
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Ideal, after all? Does He reign, only in virtue of a mighty 
tradition of human thought and feeling in His favour, which 
creates and supports His imaginary throne? Is He at this 
moment a really living Being? And if living, is He a human 
ghost, flitting we know not where in the unseen world, and 
Himself awaiting an award at the hands of the Everlasting? or 
is He a super-angelic Intelligence, sinless and invested with 
judicial and creative powers, but as far separated from the 
inaccessible Life of God as must be even the first of creatures 
from the everlasting Creator? Does He reign, in any true sense, 
either on earth or in heaven? or is His Regal Government in 
any degree independent of the submission or the resistance which 
His subjects may offer to it? Is He present personally as a living 
Power in this our world? Has He any certain relations to you? 
Does He think of you, care for you, act upon you? Can He help 
you? Can He save you from your sins, can He blot out their 
stains and crush their power, can He deliver you in your death- 
agony from the terrors of dissolution, and bid you live with Him 
in a brighter world for ever? Can you approach Him now, 
commune with Him now, cling to Him now, become one with 
Him now, not by an unsubstantial act of your own imaginations, 
but by an actual objective transaction, making you incorporate 
with His Life? Or is the Christian answer to these most press- 
ing questions a weakly delusion, or at any rate too definite a 
statement ; and must we content ourselves with the analysis of 
an historical Character, while we confess that the Living Per- 
sonality which once created and animated It may or may not be 
God, may or may not be able to hear us and help us, may or may 
not be in distinct conscious existence at this moment, may’ or 
may not have been altogether annihilated some eighteen hundred 
years ago? Do you urge that it is idle to ask these questions, 
since we have no adequate materials at hand for dealing with 
them? That is a point which it is hoped may be more or less 
cleared up during the progress of our present enquiry. But if 
such questions are to remain unanswered, do not shut your eyes 
to the certain consequence, A Christ who is conceived of as 
only pictured in an ancient literature may indeed furnish you 
with the theme of a magnificent poetry, but he cannot be the 
present object of your religious life. A religion must have for. 
its object an actually Living Person: and the purpose of the 
definitions which you deprecate, is to exhibit and assert the exact 
force of the revealed statements respecting the Eternal Life of 
Christ, and so to place Him as a Living Person in all His Divine 
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Majesty and all His Human Tenderness before the eye of the 
soul which seeks Him. When you fairly commit yourself to 
the assertion that Christ is at this moment living at all, you 
leave the strictly historical and esthetical treatment of the Gos- 
pel record of His Life and character, and you enter, whether it 
be in a Catholic or in an heretical spirit, upon the territory of 


Church definitions. In your little private sphere, you bow to 


that practical necessity which obliged great Fathers and Coun- 
cils, often much against their will, to take counsel of the Spirit 
Who illuminated the collective Church, and to give point and 
strength to Christian faith by authoritative elucidations of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Nor are you therefore rendered insensible to 
the beauty of the Gospel narrative, because you have discovered 
that thus to ascertain and bear in mind, so far as Revelation 
warrants your effort, what is the exact Personal dignity and what 
the enduring prerogatives of Him in Whom you have believed, is 
in truth a matter of the utmost practical importance to your 
religious life. 

(8) But the present enquiry may be objected to, on higher 
grounds ‘than those of literary and esthetic taste. ‘Are there 
not,’ it will be pleaded, ‘moral reasons for deprecating such dis- 
cussions? Surely the dogmatic and theological temper is suf- 
ficiently distinct from the temper which aims, beyond everything 
else, at moral improvement. Surely good men may be indifferent 
divines, while accomplished divines may be false or impure at 
heart. Nay more, are not morality and theology, not merely 
distinct, but also more or less antagonistic interests? Does not 
the enthusiastic consideration of dogmatic problems tend to 
divert men’s minds from that attention which is due to the 
practical obligations of life? Is not the dogmatic temper, you 
ask, rightly regarded as a species of “ intellectual ritualism” which 
lulls men into the belief that they have true religion at heart, 
when in point of fact they are merely gratifying a private taste 
and losing sight of honesty and sober living in the intoxicating 
study of the abstractions of controversy? On the other hand, will 
not a high morality shrink with an instinctive reverence from 
the clamorous and positive assertions of the theologians? In 
particular, did Jesus Christ Himself require at the hands of His 
disciples a dogmatic confession of belief in His Divinity Bt Was 
He not content if they acted upon His moral teaching, if they 
embraced that particular aspect of moral obligations which is of 
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the highest importance to the well-being of society, and which 
we have lately termed the Enthusiasm of Humanity?’ This is 
what is urged ; and then it is added, ‘Shall we not best succeed 
in doing our duty if we try better to understand Christ’s Human 
Character, while we are careful to keep clear of those abstract 
and transcendental questions about Him, which at any rate have 
not promoted the cause of moral progress ?’ 

This language is notoriously popular in our day; but the sub- 
stantial objection which it embodies has been already stated by 
a writer whom it is impossible to name without mingled admi- 
ration and sorrow,—admiration for his pure and lofty humanity, 
——Sorrow for the profound errors which parted him in life and 
in death from the Church of Jesus Christ. ‘Love to Jesus 
Christ,’ says William Channing, ‘depends very little on our con- 
ception of His rank in the scale of being. On no other topic 
have Christians contended so earnestly, and yet it is of secondary 
importance. To know Jesus Christ is not to know the precise 
place He occupies in the Universe ; it is something more: it 
is to look into His mind; it is to approach His soul; to 
comprehend His spirit, to see how He thought and felt and 
purposed’ and loved... I am_ persuaded,’ he continues, ‘that 
controversies about Christ’s Person have in one way done 
great injury. They have turned attention from His character. 
Suppose that, as Americans, we should employ ourselves in 
debating the questions, where Washington was born, and from 
what spot he came when he appeared at the head of our armies ; 
and that in the fervour of these contentions we should overlook 
the character of his mind, the spirit that moved within him, 
+++... how unprofitably should we be employed? Who is it 
that understands Washington? Is it he that can settle his rank 
in the creation, his early history, his present condition ? or he to 
whom the soul of that good man is laid open, who comprehends 
and sympathizes with his generous purposes i,’ 

Channing’s illustration of his position in this passage is im- 
portant. It unconsciously but irresistibly suggests that indiffer- 
ence to the clear statement of our Lord’s Divinity is linked to a 
fundamental assumption of its falsehood. Doubtless Washing- 
ton’s birthplace and present destiny is for the Americans an 
altogether unpractical consideration, when placed side by side 
with the study of his character. But the question had never 
been raised whether the first of religious duties which a 
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creature should pay to the Author and End of his existence was 
or was not due to Washington. Nobody has ever asserted that 
mankind owes to the founder of the American Republic the 
tribute of a prostrate adoration in spirit and in truth. Had it 
occurred to Channing’s mind as even possible that Jesus Christ 
was more than a mere man who lived and died eighteen cen- 
turies ago, he could not have permitted himself to make use of 
such an illustration. To do justice to Channing, he had much 
too clear and fine an intellect to imagine that the fundamental 
question of Christianity could be ignored on moral grounds. 
Those who know anything of his works are aware that his own 
opinion on the subject was a very definite one, and that he has 
stated the usual arguments on behalf of the Socinian heresy with 
characteristic earnestness and precision. 
_— My brethren, all are agreed as to the importance of studying 
and copying the Human Character of Jesus Christ. Whether it 
be really possible to have a sincere admiration for the Character 
df Jesus Christ without believing in His Divinity, is a question 
which I shall not shrink from considering hereafter j. Whether 
a true morality a not embrace, as one part of it, an honest 
acceptance and profession of all attainable religious Truth, is a 
question which men can decide without being theologians. As 
for reverence, there is @ time to keep silence, and a time to 
speak. Reverence will assuredly speak, and that plainly, when ~ 
silence would dishonour its Object: the reverence which is always 
silent as to matters of belief may be but the drapery of a profound 
scepticism, which lacks the courage to unveil itself before the 
eyes of men. Certainly our Lord did not, Himself exact from 
His first followers, as an indispensable condition of discipleship, 
any profession of belief in His Godhead. But why? Simply 
because His requirements are proportioned to the opportunities 
of mankind. He had taught as men were able to bear His 
teaching *. Although His precepts, His miracles, His character, 
His express language, all pointed to the Truth of His Godhead, 
the conscience of mankind was not laid under a formal obligation 
to acknowledge It until at length He had been defined! to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of Holiness, 
by the Resurrection from the dead.’ Our present moral relation, 
then, to the truth of Christ’s Divinity differs altogether from 
that in which His first disciples were placed. It is a simple 
matter of history that Christendom has believed the doctrine for 
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eighteen centuries ; but besides this, the doctrine challenges at 
our hands, as I have already intimated, a moral duty as its 
necessary expression both in the sanctuary of our own thought 
and before the eyes of men. 

Let us face this aspect of the subject in its concrete and 
every-day form. Those whom I now see around me are without 
exception, or almost without exception, members of the Church 
of England. If any here have not the happiness to be commu- 
nicants, yet, at least, my brethren, you all attend the ordinary 
Sunday morning service of our Church. In the course of doing 
so, you sing the Te Deum, you repeat several times the Gloria 
Patri; but you also kneel down, or profess to kneel down, as 
joining before God and man in the Litany. Now the second 
petition in the Litany runs thus: ‘O God the Son, Redeemer 
of the world, have mercy upon us miserable sinners.’ What do 
you seriously mean to do when you join in that petition? Whom 
are you really addressing? What is the basis and ground of 
your act? What is its morality? If Jesus Christ is merely a 
creature, is He in a position to have mercy upon you? Are you 
doing dishonour to the Most High by addressing Christ in these 
terms at all? Channing has said that the petition, ‘By Thine 
agony and bloody sweat, by Thy cross and passion, Good Lord, 
deliver us,’ is appalling™. On the Socinian’ hypothesis, Chan- 
ning’s language is no exaggeration : the Litany is an ‘ appalling’ 
prayer, as the Gloria Patri is an ‘appalling’ doxology. Nor 
would you escape from this moral difficulty, if unhappily you 
should refuse to join in the services of the Church. “Your 
conscience cannot decline to decide in favour of the general 
duty of adoring Jesus Christ, or against it. And this decision 
presupposes the resolution, in one sense or the other, of the dog- 
matic question on which it depends. Christ either is, or He is 
not Gop. The worship which is paid to Christ either ought to 
be paid to Hin, or it ought to be, not merely withheld, but 
denounced. It is either rigorously due from all Christians to 
our Lord, or it is an outrage on the rights of God. In any case 
to take part in a service which, like our Litany, involves the 
prostrate adoration of Jesus Christ, without explicitly recognis- 
ing His right to receive such adoration, is itself immoral. Tf to 
be true and honest in our dealings with each other is a part of 
mere natural virtue, surely to mean what we say when we are 
dealing with Heaven is not less an integral part of morality 2, 

™ Unitarian Christianity, Works, vol. ii. p. 541. 
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I say nothing of that vast unseen world of thought and feeling 
which in the soul of a Christian believer has our Blessed Saviour 
for its Object, and the whole moral justification of which depends 
upon the conception which we form of Christ’s ‘rank in the 
scale of being.’ It is enough to point out to you that the dis- 
cussion in hand has a practical, present, and eminently a moral 
interest, unless it be consistent with morality to use in the presence 
of God and man, a language which we do not believe, or as to 
the meaning of which we are content to be indifferent. 

(y) Once more. It may be urged, from a widely different 
quarter, that our enquiry is dangerous, if not to literary or 
moral interests, yet to the spirit of simple Christian piety. 
‘Take care,’ so the warning may run, ‘lest, instead of preaching 
the Gospel, you should be merely building up a theological 
_ pyramid. Beware of sacrificing spiritual objects to intellectual 
ones. Surely the great question for a sinner to consider is 
whether or not he be justified before God: do not then let us 
bury the simple Gospel beneath a heap of metaphysics.’ 

Now the matter to be considered is whether this absolute 
separation between what is assumed to be the ‘simple Gospel’ 
and what is called ‘metaphysics’ is really possible. In point of 
fact the simple Gospel, when we come to examine it, is neces- 
sarily on one side metaphysical. Educated men, at least, will 
not be scared by a term, which a scarcely pardonable ignorance 
may suppose to denote nothing more than the trackless region 
of intellectual failure. If the Gospel is real to you; if you 
‘believe it to be true, and possess it spiritually and intellectually; 
you cannot’ but see that it leads you on to the frontier of a 
world of thought which you may yourselves shrink from entering, 
but which it is not prudent to depreciate. You say that the 
main question is to know that you are justified? Very well ; 
but, omitting all other considerations, let me ask you one ques- 
tion: Who is the Justifier? Can He really justify if He is only 
Man? Does not His power to ‘save to the uttermost those that 
come unto God by Him’ depend upon the fact that He is Him- 
gelf Divine? Yet when, with St.John, you confess that He is 
the Eternal Logos, you are dealing quite as distinctly with a 


so called, as distinguished from natural religion, has yet somewhat very , 
important, even of a moral nature. For, the office of our Lord being made 
known, and the relation He stands in to us, the obligation of religious regards 
to Him is plainly moral, as much as charity to mankind is; since this obliga- 
tion arises, before external commands, immediately out of that His office and 
relation itself.’ 
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question of ‘metaphysics,’ as if you should discuss the value of 
ovcia and indéoraors in primitive Christian Theology. It is true 
that such discussions will carry you beyond the region of Scrip- 
ture terminology ; but, at least. to a sober and thoughtful mind, 
can it really matter whether a term, such as ‘ Trinity,’ be or be 
not in Scripture, if the area of thought which it covers be 
identical with that. contained in the Scripture statements®? And, 
to undervalue those portions of truth which cannot be made 
rhetorically or privately available to excite religious feeling, is to 
accept a principle which, in the long run, is destructive of the 
Faith. In Germany, Spener the Pietist held no mean place 
among the intellectual ancestors of Paulus and of Strauss. In 
England, a gifted intellect has traced the ‘ phases’ of its progres- 
sive disbelief ; and if, in its downward course, it has gone so far 
as to deny that Jesus Christ was even a morally righteous Man, 
its starting-point was as nearly as possible that of the earnest 
but shortsighted piety, which imagines that it can dare actively 
to exercise thought on the Christian Revelation, and withal to 
ignore those ripe decisions which we owe to the illuminated 
mind of Primitive Christendom. 

There is no question between us, my brethren, as to the 
supreme importance of a personal understanding and contract 
between the single soul and the Eternal Being Who made and 
Who has redeemed it. But this understanding must depend 
upon ascertained Truths, foremost among which is that of the 
Godhead of Jesus Christ. And in these lectures an attempt will 
be made to lay bare and to re-assert some few of the bases upon 
which that cardinal Truth itself reposes in the consciousness of 
the Church, and to kindle perchance, in some souls, a fresh sense 
of its unspeakable importance. It will be our object to examine 
such anticipations of this doctrine as are found in the Old Testa- 
ment P, to note how it is implied in the work of Jesus Christ 4, 
and how inseparable it is from His recorded Consciousness of 
His Personality and Mission’, to trace its distinct, although 
varying assertion in the writings of His great Apostles s, and in 
the earliest ages of His Church t, and finally to shew how in- 
timate and important are its relations to all that is dearest to 
the heart and faith of a Christian ¥, 


° Sum. Th. 1%. qu. 29. a. 3. Waterland, Works,. iii. 652. Importance of 
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It must be a ground of rejoicing that throughout these lec- 
tures we shall keep thus close to the Sacred Person of our Lord 
Himself. And, if indeed, none of us as yet believed in His 
Godhead, it might be an impertinence on the part of the preacher 
to suggest any spiritual advice which takes for granted the 
conclusion of his argument. But you who, thank God, are 
Christians by living conviction as well as by baptismal privilege, 
must ‘already possess too strong and too clear a faith in the 
truth before us, to be in any sense dependent on the success or 
the failure of a feeble human effort to exhibit it. You at least 
will endeavour, as we proceed, to bear steadily in mind, that He 
of Whom we speak and think is no mere tale or portrait of the 
ancient world, no dead abstraction of modern or of medizval 
thought, but a living Being, Who is an observant witness alike 
_ of the words spoken in His Name and of the mental and moral 
response which they elicit. If we must needs pass in review the 
erring thoughts and words of men, let us be sure that our final 
object is not a criticism of error, but the clearer apprehension 
and possession of truth. They who believe, may by reason of 
the very loyalty and fervour of their devotion, so anxiously and 
eagerly watch the fleeting, earth-born mists which for a moment 
have threatened to veil the Face of the Sun of Righteousness, as 
to forget that the true weal and safety of the soul is only assured 
while her eye is persistently fixed on His imperishable glory. 
They who have known the aching misery of earnest doubt, may 
perchance be encouraged, like the once sceptical . Apostle, to 
probe the wounds with which from age to age error has lacerated 
Christ’s sacred form, and thus to draw from a nearer contact 
with the Divine Redeemer the springs of a fresh and deathless 
faith, that shall win and own in Him to all eternity the 
unclouded Presence of its Lord and God. 


LECTURE IL 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


The Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall 
all nations be blessed. —GAL. iii. 8. 


Ir we endeavour to discover how often, and by what modes 
of statement, such a doctrine as that of our Lord’s Divinity 
is anticipated in the Old Testament, our conclusion will be 
materially affected by the belief which we entertain respecting 
the nature and the structure of Scripture itself. At first sight, 
and judged by an ordinary literary estimate, the Bible presents 
an appearance of being merely a large collection of hetero- 
geneous writings. Historical records, ranging over many 
centuries, biographies, dialogues, anecdotes, catalogues of moral 
maxims, and accounts of social experiences, poetry, the most 
touchingly plaintive and the most buoyantly triumphant, pre- 
dictions, exhortations, warnings, varying in style, in authorship, 
in date, in dialect, are thrown, as it seems, somewhat arbitrarily 
into a single volume. No stronger tie is supposed to have 
bound together materials so various and so ill-assorted, than 
the interested or the too credulous industry of some clexical 
caste in a distant antiquity, or at best than such uniformity 
in the general type of thought and feeling as may naturally 
be expected to characterize the literature of a nation or of 
a race. But beneath the differences of style, of language, and 
of method, which are undeniably prominent in the Sacred 
Books, and which appear so entirely to absorb the attention 
of a merely literary observer, a deeper insight will discover in 
Scripture such manifest unity of drift and purpose, both moral 
and intellectual, as to imply the continuous action of a Single 
Mind. To this unity Scripture itself bears witness, and 
nowhere more emphatically than in the text before us. . 
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Observe that St. Paul does not treat the Old Testament 
as being to him what Hesiod, for instance, became to the 
later Greek world. He does not regard it as a great reperto- 
rium or storehouse of quotations, which might be accidentally 


or fancifully employed to illustrate the events or the theories \ 


of a later age, and to which accordingly he had recourse for 
purposes of literary ornamentation, On the contrary, St. Paul’s 
is thé exact inverse of this point of view. According to 
St. Paul, the great doctrines and events of the Gospel dis- 
pensation were directly anticipated in the Old Testament. If 
the sense of the Old Testament became patent in the New, 
it was because the New Testament was already latent in the 
Old®, Tpoidotca be 7 ypapy dre ék miotews Sixarot ra On 6 Ocos, 
mpoeunyyedicaro TG "ABpadu. Scripture is thus boldly identified 
_with the Mind Which inspires it; Scripture is a living 
Providence. The Promise to Abraham anticipates the work of 
the Apostle; the earliest of the Books of Moses determines 
the argument of the Epistle to the Galatians. Such a position 
is only intelligible when placed in the light of a belief in the 
fundamental Unity of all Revelation, underlying, and _ strictly 
compatible with its superficial variety. And this true, internal 
Unity of Scripture, even when the exact canonical limits of 
Scripture were still unfixed, was a common article of belief 
to all Christian antiquity. It was common ground to the 
sub-apostolic and to the Nicene age; to the East and to the 
West; to the School of Antioch and to the School of Alex- 
andria ; to mystical interpreters like St, Ambrose, and to lite- 
ralists like St. Chrysostom ; to cold reasoners, such as Theodoret, 
and to fervid poets such as Ephrem the Syrian ; to those who, 
with Origen, conceded much to reason, and to those who, 
with St. Cyril or St. Leo, claimed much for faith, Nay, this 
belief in the organic oneness of Scripture was not merely 
shared by schools and writers of divergent tendencies within 
the Church; it was shared by the Church herself with her 
most vehement heretical opponents. Between St. Athanasius 
and the Arians there was no question as to the relevancy of 
the reference in the book of Proverbs» to the pre-existent 
Person of our Lord, although there was a vital difference 
between them as to the true sense and force of that reference. 
Scripture was believed to contain an harmonious and integral 
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body of Sacred Truth, and each part of that body was treated 
as being more or less directly, more or less ascertainably, 
in correspondence with the rest. This belief expressed itself 
in the world-wide practice of quoting from any one book 
of Scripture in illustration of the mind of any other book. 
Instead of illustrating the sense of each writer only from 
other passages in his own works, the existence of a sense common 
to all the Sacred Writers was recognised, and each writer: 
was accordingly interpreted by the language of the others. 
To a modern naturalistic critic it might seem a culpable, 
or at least an undiscriminating procedure, when a Father 
illustrates the Apostolical Epistles by a reference tothe Pen- 
tateuch, or even one Evangelist by another, or the dogmatic 7 
sense of St. Paul by that of St. John. And unquestionably, 

in a merely human literature, such attempts at illustration 
would be misleading. The different intellectual horizons, modes 
of thought, shades and turns of feeling, which constitute the 
peculiarities of different writers, debar us from ascertaining, 
under ordinary circumstances, the exact sense of any one 
writer, except from himself. In an uninspired literature, such 
as the Greek or the English, it would be absurd to appeal 
to a primitive annalist or poet with a view to determining 
the meaning of an author of some later age. We do not 
suppose that Hesiod ‘foresaw’ the political doctrines of 
Thucydides, or the moral speculations of Aristotle. We do 
not expect to find in Chaucer or in Clarendon a clue to or 
a forecast of the true sense of Macaulay or of Tennyson. 
No one has ever imagined that either the Greck or the English 
literature is a whole in such sense that any common purpose 
runs persistently throughout it, or that we can presume upon 
the existence of a common responsibility to some one line 
of thought in the several authors who have created it, or 
that each portion is under any kind of obligation to be in 
some profound moral and intellectual conformity with the rest. 
But the Church of Christ has ever believed her Bible to be 
throughout and so emphatically the handiwork of the Eternal 
Spirit, that it is no absurdity in Christians to cite Moses 
as foreshadowing the teaching of St. Paul and of St. John. 
According to the tenor of Christian belief, Moses, St. Paul, 
and St. John are severally regarded as free yet docile organs 
of One Infallible Intelligence, Who places them at different 
points along the line of His action in human history ; Who 
through them and others, as the ages pass before Him, slowly 
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unveils His Mind; Who anticipates the fulness of later reve- 
lations by the hints contained in His earlier disclosures ; Who 
in the compass of His boundless Wisdom ‘reacheth from one 
end to another mightily, and sweetly ordereth all things¢.’ 

Such a belief in the organic unity of Scripture is not. fatal 
to a recognition of those differences between its several portions, 
upon which some modern critics would lay an exaggerated 
emphasis. When St. Paul recognises an organic connection 
between the distant extremities of the records of Revelation, 
he does not debar himself from recognising differences in form, 
in matter, in immediate purpose, which part the Law of Moses 
from the writings of the New Testament4. The unlikeness 
which subsists between the head and the lower limbs of an 
animal is not fatal to their common share in its nervous 
system and in the circulation of its blood. Nay more, this 
oneness of Scripture is a truth compatible with the existence 
within its compass of different measures and levels of Revela- 
tion, The unity of consciousness in a human life is not 
forfeited by growth of knowledge, or by difference of circum- 
stances, or by varieties of experience. Novatian compares 
the unfolding of the Mind of God in Revelation to the gradual 
breaking of the dawn, attempered as it is to the human eye, 
which after long hours of darkness could not endure a sudden 
outflash of noonday sunlight®. The Fathers trace in detail the 
application of this principle to successive revelations in Scrip- 
ture, first, of the absolute Unity of God, and afterwards, of | 
Persons internal to that Unity‘. The Sermon on the Mount 
contrasts its own higher moral level with that .of the earlier 
dispensation’. Ethically and dogmatically the New Testament 
is an advance upon the Old, yet both are within the Unity 
of Inspiration. Different degrees of light do not imply any 
intrinsic contrariety. If the Epistle to the Galatians points 
out the moral incapacity of the Mosaic Law, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews teaches us its typical and unfailing significance. 
If Christian converts from Judaism had been ‘called out of 


¢ Wisd. viii. 1. 
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darkness into God’s marvellous light,’ yet still ‘ whatsoever 
things were written aforetime,’ in the Jewish Scriptures, ‘ were 
written for the learning’ of Christiansi. 

You will have anticipated, my brethren, the bearing of these 
remarks upon the question before us. There are explicit refer- 
ences to the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity in the Old Testa- 

* ment, which we can only deny by discrediting the historical 
value of the documents which contain them. But there are also 
occult references to this doctrine which we are not likely to 
detect, unless, while seeking them, we are furnished with an 
exegetical principle, such as was that of the organic unity of 
Scripture, as understood by the Ancient Church. The geologist 
can inform us from surface indications, where and at what depths 
to find the coal-field or the granite ; but we can all recognise 
granite or coal when we see them in the sunlight. Let us then 
first place ourselves under the guidance of the great minds of 
antiquity, with a view to discovering some of those more hidden 
allusions to the doctrine which are found in earlier portions of 
the Old Testament Scriptures ; and let us afterwards trace, how- 
ever hastily, those clearer intimations of it which abound in the 
later Messianic prophecies, and which are indeed so plain, that 
‘whoso runs may read them.’ 

I. (a) At the beginning of the Book of Genesis there appear 

* to be intimations of the existence of a plurality of Persons 
within the One Essence of God. It is indeed somewhat remark- 
able that the full significance of the two words, by which Moses 
describes the primal creative act of God, was not insisted upon 
by the primitive Church teachers. It attracted attention in the 
middle ages, and it was more particularly noticed after the re- 
vival of Hebrew Letters. When Moses is describing this Divine 
action, he joins a singular verb to a plural noun. Language, it 
would seem, thus submits to a violent anomaly, that she may the 
better hint at the mystery of Several Powers or Persons, Who 
not merely act together, but Who constitute a Single Agent. 
We are indeed told that this Name of God, Elohim, was borrowed. 
from Polytheistic sources, that it was retained in its plural form 
in order to express majesty or magnificence, and that it was 
then united to singular verbs and adjectives in order to 
make it do the work of a Monotheistic Creedk. But on the 
other hand, it is confessed on all sides that the promulgation 

e and protection of a belief in the Unity of God was the central 
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and dominant object of the Mosaic literature and of the Mosaic 
legislation. Surely such an object would not have been im- 
perilled for no higher purpose than that of amplification. There 
must have been a truth at stake which demanded the risk. The 
Hebrew language could have described God by singular forms 
such as El, Eloah, and no question would have been raised as to 
the strictly Monotheistic force of those words. The Hebrew 
language might have ‘amplified’ the idea of God thus conveyed 
by less dangerous processes than the employment of a plural 

_ form. Would it not have done so, unless the plural form had 
- been really necessary, in order to hint at the complex mystery 
of God’s inner Life, until that mystery should be more clearly 
unveiled by the explicit Revelations of a later day? The analo- 
gies of the language may indeed prove that the plural form of 
the word had a majestic force; but the risk of misunderstanding 

~ would surely have counterbalanced this motive for using it, un- 
less a vital need had demanded its retention. Nor will the 
theory that the plural noun is merely expressive of majesty in 
cords x93, avail to account for the plural verb in the words, 
‘Let Us make man!’ In these words, which precede the final 
act and climax of the Creation, the early Fathers detected a 
clear intimation of a Plurality of Persons in the Godhead™, 
The supposition that in these words a Single Person is in a 
dramatic colloquy with Himself, is less reasonable than the 
opinion that a Divine Speaker is addressing a multitude of in- 
 ferior beings, such as the Angels. But apart from other con- 
_ siderations, we may well ask, what would be the ‘likeness’ or 
‘image’ common to God and to the Angels, in which man was to 
be created®? or why should created essences such as the Angels 
be invited to take part in a Creative Act at all? Each of the 
foregoing explanations is really weighted with greater difficulties 
than the Patristic doctrine, to the effect that the verb, ‘Let Us 
make, points to a Plurality of Persons within the Unity of the 
One Agent, while the ‘ Likeness,’ common to All These Persons 
and itself One, suggests very pointedly Their participation in an 
Undivided Nature. And in such sayings as ‘Behold the man 





1 Gen i. 26. 

m Cf. the references in Petavius, de Trinitate, ii. 7. 6. 

n ‘Non raro etiam veteres recentioresque interpretes, ut Dx de angelis 
intelligerent, theologicis potius quam exegeticis argumentis permoti esse 
videnter; cf... . Gen. i. 26, 27, ex quo Samaritani cum Abenezra 
hominem ad angelorum, non ad Dei, similitudinem creatum esse probant, 

» Gesenius, Thesaur. in voc. DT, 2. 
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‘ig become like One of Us°,’ used with reference to the Fall, or 
‘Go to; let Us go down and there confound their language P,’ 
. uttered on the eve of the dispersion of Babel, it is clear that an 
equality of rank is distinctly assumed between the Speaker and 
Those Whom He is addressing. The only adequate alt rnative 
to that interpretation of these texts which is furnished by the 
Trinitarian doctrine, and which sees in them a preparation for 
the disclosures of a later age, is the violent supposition of some 
kind of pre-Mosaic Olympus, the many deities of which are upon 
a level of strict equality with each othera. But if this supposi- 
tion be admitted, how are we to account for the presence of such 
language in the Pentateuch at all! How can a people, con- 
fessedly religious and intelligent, such as were the Hebrews, 
have thus stultified their whole religious history and literature, 
by welcoming or retaining, in a document of the highest possible 
authority, a nomenclature which contained so explicit a denial of 
the first Article of the Hebrew Faith ? 

The true sense of the comparatively indeterminate language 
which occurs at the beginning of Genesis, is more fully explained 
by the Priestly Blessing which we find to be prescribed for ritual 
usage in the Book of Numbers". This blessing is spoken of as a 
putting the Vame of Gods, that is to say, a symbol unveiling 
His Naturet, upon the children of Israel. Here then we dis- 
cover a distinct limit to the number of the Persons Who are 
hinted at in Genesis, as being internal to the Unity of God. 
The Priest is to repeat the Most Holy Name Three times. The 
Hebrew accentuation, whatever be its date, shews that the Jews 
themselves saw in this repetition the declaration of a mystery in 
the Divine Nature. Unless such a repetition had been designed 
to secure the assertion of some important truth, a single mention 
of the Sacred Name would have been more natural in a system, 
the object of which was to impress belief in the Divine Unity 
upon an entire people. This significant repetition, suggesting 


© Gen, iii. 22. moO TMWND. LXX. ds cfs ef juar. 

P Gen. xi. 7. 

a Klose, De polytheismi vestigiis apud Hebraeos ante Mosen, Gotting. 1830, 
referred to by Kuhn, Dogmatik, Bd. ii. p. ro. 

r Num. vi. 23-26. s Tbid. ver. 27. 

t “Nach der biblischen Anschauung und inbesondere des A.T. ist tiberhaupt 
der Zusammenhang zwischen Name und Sache-ein sehr enger, und ein ganz 
anderer als im modernen Bewusstein, wo sich der Name meist zu einem bloss 
conventionellen Zeichen abgeschwicht hat ; der Name ist die Sache selbst 
sofern diese in die Erscheinung tritt und erkannt wird, der ins Wort gefasste 
Ausdruck des Wesens.’ Kénig, Theologie der Psalmen, p. 266. 
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without distinctly asserting a Trinity in the Being of God, did 
its work in the mind of Israel. It is impossible not to be struck 
with the recurrence of the Threefold rhythm of prayer or praise, 
again and again, in the Psalter¥. Again and again the poetical 
parallelism is sacrificed to the practical and theological object of 
making the sacred songs of Israel contain an exact acknowledg- 
ment of that inner law of God’s Nature, which had been 
shadowed out in the Pentateuch. And to omit traces of this 
influence of the priestly blessing which are discoverable in Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel*, let us observe the crowning significance of 
the vision ef Isaiahy. In that adoration of the Most Holy 
Three, Who yet are One%, by the veiled and mysterious Sera- 
phim; in that deep self-abasement and misery of the Prophet, 
who, though a man of unclean lips, had yet seen with his eyes 


the King, the Lord of Hosts®; in that last enquiry on the part 


of the Divine Speaker, the very terms of which reveal Him as 
One and yet more than One>,—what a flood of almost Gospel 
light¢ is poured upon the intelligence of the elder Church! If 
we cannot altogether assert with the opponents of the Lutheran 
Calixtus, that the doctrine of the Trinity is so clearly contained 
in the Old Testament as to admit of being deduced from it with- 
out the aid of the Apostles and Evangelists; enough at least has 
been said to shew that the Old Testament presents us with a 
doctrine of the Divine Unity which is very far removed from 


the hard and sterile Monotheism of the Koran. Within the 


Uncreated and Unapproachable Essence, Israel could plainly 
distinguish the shadows of a Truth which we Christians fully 
express at this hour, when we ‘acknowledge the glory of the 
Eternal Trinity, and in the power of the Divine Majesty worship 
the Unity.’ 

(8) From these adumbrations of Personal Distinctions within 
the Being of God, we pass naturally to consider that series of 
remarkable apparitions which are commonly known as the Theo- 
phanies, and which form so prominent a feature in the early 
history of the Old Testament Scriptures. When we are told 
that God spoke to our fallen parents in Paradise4, and appeared 


« Cf, Ps. xxix. 4, 5, and ¥, 8; xcvi. I, 2, and 7 8; cxv. 9, 10,113 cxviii. 
2-4, and 10-12, and 15, 16. 

~* On this subject, see Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of London, p. 131. 

y Isaiah vi. 2-8. z Ibid. ver. 3. a Tbid. ver. 5. 

b Jbid. ver. 8. ¢ Heb. i. 1. : 

4 Gen. iii. 8: ‘They heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 


’ garden in the cool of the day.’ 
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to Abram in his ninety-ninth year®, there is no distinct intima- 
tion of the mode of the Divine manifestation. But when ‘Je- 
hovah appeared’ to the great Patriarch by the oak of Mamref, 
Abraham ‘lift up his eyes and looked, and lo, Three Men stood 
by hims.’ Abraham bows himself to the ground; he offers 
hospitality; he waits by his Visitors under the tree, and they 
eat. One of the Three is the spokesman ; he appears to bear 
the Sacred Name Jehovahi; he is seemingly distinguished from 
the ‘two angels’ who went first to Sodomj; he promises that 
the aged Sarah shall have a son, and that ‘all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed in Abraham.” With him Abraham 
inter¢edes for Sodom!; by him judgment is afterwards executed 
upon the guilty city. When it is said that ‘Jehovah rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jehovah 
out of heaven™,’ a sharp distinction is established between a 
visible and an Invisible Person, each bearing the Most Holy 
Name. This distinction introduces us to the Mosaic and later 
representations of that very exalted and mysterious being, the 
mip Noo or Angel of the Lord. The Angel of the Lord is cer- 
tainly distinguished from Jehovah; yet the names by which he 
is called, the powers which he assumes to wield, the honour 
which is paid to him, shew that in him there was at least a 
special Presence of God. He seems to speak sometimes in his 
own name, and sometimes as if he were not a created person- 
ality, but only a veil or organ of the Higher Nature That spoke 
and acted through him. Thus he assures Hagar, as if speaking 
in the character of an ambassador from God, that ‘the Lord had 
heard her affliction.’ Yet he promises her, ‘I will multiply thy 
seed exceedingly®,’ and she in return ‘called the Name of the 
Lord that spake unto her, Thou God seest meP.’? He arrests 
Abraham’s arm, when the Patriarch is on the point of carrying 
out God’s bidding by offering Isaac as a sacrificed 3 yet he asso- 
ciates himself with Him from Whom ‘Abraham had not with- 
held his son, his only son.’ He accepts for himself Abraham’s 
obedience as rendered to God, and he subsequently at a second 
appearance adds the promise, ‘In thy seed shall all the nations of 

® Gen. xvii. I-3: ‘The Lord a 


i ppeared to Abram, and said unto him, I 
am the Almighty God. . . And Abram fell on his face: and God talked 


with him,’ f Thid. xviii. 1, 
8 Thid. ver. 2. h Thid. ver. 8. > i Thid. ver. 17. 
i Compare Gen, xviii. 22 and xix. 1. LXX. HAGov BE of vo &yyeAor, 


K Gen. xviii. Io, 18, 1 Thid. vers, 23-33. m Ibid. xix, 24, 
3 Ibid. xvi. 11. © Thid. ver. 10, P Ibid. ver, 13, 
@ [bid. xxii, 11, 12. 
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the earth be blessed ; because thou hast obeyed My voicer.’ He 
appears to Jacob in a dream, he announces himself as ‘ the God 
of Bethel, where thou anointedst the pillar, and where thou 
vowedst a vow unto Mes.’ Thus he was ‘the Lord’ who in 
Jacob’s vision at Bethel had stood above the ladder and said, ‘I 
am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaact.’ 
He was, as it seems, the Chief of that angel-host whom Jacob 
met at Mahanaim"; with him Jacob wrestled for a blessing at 
Peniel; of him Jacob says, ‘I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.’ When blessing the sons of Joseph, the 
dying Patriarch invokes not only ‘the God Which fed me all my 
life long unto this day,’ but also ‘the Angel which redeemed me 
from all evils” In the desert of Midian, the Angel of the Lord 
appears to Moses ‘in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush.’ 
The bush remains miraculously unconsumedy. ‘Jehovah’ sees 
that Moses turns aside to see, and ‘ Elohim’ calls te Moses out 
of the midst of the bushz. The very ground on which Moses 
stands is holy; and the Lawgiver hides his face, ‘for he was 
afraid to look upon God@.’ The Speaker from the midst of the 
bush announces Himself as the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob*. His are the Mercy, the Wisdom, 
the Providence, the Power, the Authority of the Most High» ; 
nay, all the Divine attributes®. When the children of Israel are 
making their escape from Egypt, the Angel of the Lord leads 
them; in the hour of danger he places himself between the camp 
of Israel and the host of Pharach4, How deeply Israel felt the 
value of his protecting care, we may learn from the terms of the 
message to the King of Edome. God promises that the Angel 
shall keep Israel in the way, and bring the people to Canaan‘; 
his presence is a guarantee that the Amorites and other idola- 
trous races shall be cut offg. Israel is to obey this Angel, and 
to provoke him not; for the Holy ‘Name is in him)’ Even 
after the sin of the Golden Calf, the promised guardianship of 
the Angel is not forfeited ; while a distinction is clearly drawn 
between the Angel and Jehovah Himselfi. Yet the Angel is 








r Gen. xxii. 18. # Ybid. xxxi, 11,13. t Thid. xxviii. 13. 
u Thid. xxxii. 1. = Tbid. xlviii. 15, 16. y Exod. iii. 1, 2. 
z Jbid. ver. 4. 2 Thid. ver. 6. b Tbid. vers. 7-14. 
© Ibid. vers. 14-16. @ Exod. xiv. 19. e Num. xx. 16. 


f Exod. xxiii. 20; compare xxxil. 34. 

& Ibid. xxiii. 23; cf. Joshua v. 13-15. 

h Exod. xxiii. 21, pl Nw °D. J 

i [bid. xxxiii. 2, 3: ‘I will send an angel before thee . . : for I will not 
go up in the midst of thee; for thou art a stiff-necked people. 
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expressly called the Angel of God’s Presencek ; he fully represents 
God. God must in some way have been present in him. No 
merely created being, speaking and acting in his own right, 
could have spoken to men, or have allowed men to act towards 
himself, as did the Angel of the Lord. Thus he withstands 
Balaam, on his faithless errand, and bids him go with the mes- 
sengers of Balak ; but adds, ‘ Only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak.’ As ‘Captain of the host of 
the Lord,’ he appears to Joshua in the plain of Jericho. Joshua 
worships God in him!; and the Angel asks of the conqueror of 
Canaan the same tokens of reverence as had been exacted from 
Moses™. Besides the reference in the Song of Deborah» to the 
curse pronounced against Meroz by the Angel of the Lord, the 
Book of Judges contains accounts of three appearances, in each 
of which we are scarcely sensible of the action of a created per- 
sonality, so completely is the language and bearing that of the 
Higher Nature present in the Angel. At Bochim he expostu- 
lates with the assembled people for their breach of the covenant 
in failing to exterminate the Canaanites. God speaks by him as 
in His own Name; He refers to the covenant which He had 
made with Israel, and to His bringing the people out of Egypt ; 
He declares that, on account of their disobedience He will not 
drive the heathen nations out of the land®. In the account of his 
appearance to Gideon, the Angel is called sometimes the Angel 
of the Lord, sometimes the Lord, or Jehovah. He bids Gideon 
attack the Midianite oppressors of Israel, and adds the promise, 
‘I will be with thee’ Gideon places an offering before the 
Angel, that he may, if he wills, manifest his character by some 
sign. The Angel touches the offering with the end of his staff, 
whereupon fire rises up out of the rock and consumes the offering. 
The Angel disappears, and Gideon fears that he will die because 
he has seen ‘the Angel of the Lord face to faceP.’ When the 
wife of Manoah is reporting the Angel’s first appearance to 
herself, she says that ‘A man of God came’ to her, ‘and his 
countenance was like the countenance of the Angel of God, very 
terrible.’ She thus speaks of the Angel as of a Being already 


® Exod. xxxiii. 14 ; compare Isaiah xiii, 0. 

1 In Josh. vi. 2 the captain of the Lord’s Host (cf. ch. v. 14) appears to 
be called Jehovah. But cf. Mill, Myth. Int. p: 354. 

m Josh. v. 13-15; Exod. iii. 5 ; compare Exod, xxiii. 23. 

n Judges vy. 23. ° Ibid. ii. 1-5. See Keil, Comm. in loc. 

p Judg. vi. 11-22. Keil, Comm. in loc. See Hengstenberg, Christol, 
O. Test., vol. iv. append. iii. p. 292. 
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known to Israel. At his second appearance the Angel bids 
Manoah, who ‘ knew not that he was an Angel of the Lord,’ and 
offered him common food, to offer sacrifice unto the Lord. The 
Angel refuses to disclose his Name, which is ‘ wonderful 4.’ 
When Manoah offers a kid with a meat-offering upon a rock 
unto the Lord, the Angel mounts visibly up to heaven in the 
flame of the sacrifice. Like Gideon, Manoah fears death after 
such near contact with so exalted a Being of the other world. 
‘We shall surely die,’ he exclaims to his wife, ‘because we have 
seen God.’ 

But you ask, Who was this Angel? The Jewish interpreters 
vary in their explanations’. The earliest Fathers answer with 
general unanimity that he was the Word or Son of God Himself. 


_ For example, in the Dialogue with Trypho, St. Justin proves 


against his Jewish opponent, that God did not appear to Abra- 
ham by the oak of Mamre, before the appearance of the ‘three 
men,’ but that He was One of the Three *. Trypho admits this, 
but he objects that it did not prove that there was any God 
besides Him Who had appeared to the Patriarchs. Justin re- 
plies that a Divine Being, personally although not substantially 
distinct from the supreme God, is clearly implied in the state- 
ment that ‘the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah, 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven¥’ Trypho 
yields the point. Here it is plain that St. Justin did not sup- 


pose that a created being was called God on account of his 


mission ; St. Justin believes that One Who was of the substance 
of God appeared to Abraham*. Again, the Fathers of the first 
Synod at Antioch, in the letter which was sent to Paulus of 
Samosata before his deposition, state that the ‘Angel of the 


a wp, cf. Is. ix. 6. 
r Judges xiii. 6-22. Cf. Keil, Comm. jn loc. Hengst. ubi supra. Vi- 


_tringa de Angelo Sacerdote, obs. vi. 14. 


® Cf, the authorities quoted by Drach, Lettres @un Rabbin Converti, 
Lettre ii. p. 169. On the other side, Abenezra, in Exod. il. 2. 

t With St. Justin’s belief that the Son and two Angels appeared to Abra- 
ham, cf. Tertullian. adv. Mare. ii. 27, iii. 9; St. Hil. de Trin. iv. 27. That 
three created Angels appeared to Abraham was the opinion of St. Augustine 
(De Civ. Dei, x. 8, xvi. 29). St. Ambrose sees in the ‘ three men’ an adum- 
bration of the Blessed Trinity: ‘Tres vidit et unum Dominum appellavit.’ 


‘De Abraham, i. c. §; Prudent. Apotheosis, 28. This seems to be the sense 


of the English Church. See First Lesson for Evensong on Trinity Sunday. 


u Gen. xix. 24. 
x Dial. cum Tryph. § 56, sqq- On the appearance in the burning bush, 


cf. Ibid. § 59-61; cf. too ch. 127. Comp. St. Justin, Apol. i. c. 63. 
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Father being Himself Lord and God, peyddns Bovdns ayyedos ¥, 
appeared to Abraham, and to Jacob, and to Moses in the burning 
bushz” It is unnecessary to multiply quotations in proof of a 
fact which is beyond dispute *. 

The Arian controversy led to a modification of that estimate 
of the Theophanies which had prevailed in the earlier Church. 
The earlier Church teachers had clearly distinguished, as Scripture 
distinguishes, between the Angel of the Lord, Himself, as they 
believed, Divine, and the Father. But the Arians endeavoured 
to widen this personal distinctness into a deeper difference, a 
difference of Natures. Appealing to the often-assigned ground > 
of the belief respecting the Theophanies which had prevailed in~ 
the ante-Nicene Church, the Arians argued that the Son had 
been seen by the Patriarchs, while the Father had not been seen, 
and that an Invisible Nature was distinct from and higher than 
a nature which was cognizable by the senses®. St. Augustine 
boldly faced this difficulty, and his great work on the Trinity 
gave the chief impulse to another current of interpretation in 
the Church. St. Augustine strenuously insists upon the Scrip- 
tural truth4 of the Invisibility of God as Gode®. The Son, 


y This gloss of the LXX. in Is. ix. 6 was a main ground of the early 
Patristic application of the title of the Angel to God the Son. ‘ Although 
Malachi foretells our Lord’s coming in the Flesh under the titles of “the 
Lord,” “the Angel,” or ‘‘ Messenger of the Covenant,’ (chap. iii. 1) there is 
no proof that He is anywhere spoken of absolutely as “the Angel,” or that 
His Divine Nature is so entitled.’ Dr. Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, p. 516, 
note I. ; 

x Mansi, Conc, i. p. 1035. 

« Compare however St. Irenzeus adv. Her. iv. 7. § 4; Clem. Alex. Ped.i. 7 ; 
Theophilus ad Autol. ii. 31 ; Constit. Apostol. v. 20; Tertullian. adv. Prax. 
cap. 13, 14, and 15; St. Cyprian. adv. Judzos, ii. c. 5,6; St. Cyr. Hieros, 
Catech. 10 ; St. Hil. de Trin. lib. 4 and § ; St. Chrysost. Hom. in Genes. 42, 48; 
Theodoret, Interr. v. in Exod. (Op. i. p. 121), on Exod. iii. 2. Cf. some 
additional authorities given by P. Vandenbroeck, De Theophaniis, sub Vet. 
Testamento, p. 17, sqq; Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. lib. i. c. 1. 

b e.g. cf. Tertullian. adv. Marc. ii. c. 27. 

¢ St. Aug. Serm. vii. n. 4, The Arian criticism ran thus: ‘ Filius visus est 
patribus, Pater non est visus: invisibilis autem et visibilis diversa natura est.’ 

4 St. John i. 18, &c. 

e “Tpsa enim natura vel substantia vel essentia, vel quolibet alio nomine 

_appellandum est id ipsum, quod Deus est, quidquid illud est corporaliter vidert 
non potest. De Trin. ii. c. 18, n. 35. The Scotists, who opposed the general 
Thomist doctrine to the effect that a created angél was the instrument of the 
Theophanies, carefully guarded against the ideas that the substance of God 
could be seen by man in the body, or that the bodily form which they be- 
lieved to have been assumed was personally united to the Eternal Word, 
since this was peculiar to the Divine Incarnation. (Scotus in lib. ii. sent. 
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_ talibus sensibus significationem Sui dare potuisse creden 


quidem invisibile, palpabile in hominibus factum. O 
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therefore, as being truly God, was by nature as invisible as the 
Father. If the Son appeared to the Patriarchs, He appeared 
through the intermediate agency of a created being, who repre- 
sented Him, and through whom He spoke and actedf, If the 
Angel who represented Him spoke and acted with a Divine 
authority, and received Divine honours, we are referred to the 
force of the general law whereby, in things earthly and heavenly, 
an ambassador is temporarily put in the place of the Master who 
accredits himg. But Augustine further warns us against at- 
tempting to say positively, Which of the Divine Persons mani- 
fested Himself, in this or that instance, to Patriarchs or Prophets, 
except where some remarkable indications determine our con- 
clusion very decisively. The general doctrine of this great 
teacher, that the Theophanies were not direct. appearances of a 
Person in the Godhead, but Self-manifestations of God through 
a created being, had been hinted at by some earlier Fathers, 


dist. 8.) Scotus explains that the being who assumes a bodily form, need 
only be ‘ intrinsecus motor corporis; nam tunc assumit, id est ad se sumit, 
quia ad operationes proprias sibi explendas utitur illo sicut instrumento.’ 
(Ibid. Scholion i.) 

f © Pyoinde illa omnia, que Patribus visa sunt, cum Deus illis secundum 
suam dispensationem temporibus congruam presentaretur, per creaturam 
facta esse, manifestum est ...-- Sed jam satis quantum existimo.. . 
demonstratum est, . . . quod antiquis patribus nostris ante Incarnationem 
Salvatoris, cum Deus apparere dicebatur, voces ill ac species corporales per 


-angelos facte sunt, sive ipsis loquentibus vel agentibus aliquid ex persona 


Dei, sicut etiam prophetas solere ostendimus, sive asswmentibus ex creaturd 
quod ipsi non essent, ubi Deus figurat® demonstraretur hominibus ; quod 
genus significationum nec Prophetas omisisse, multis exemplis docet Scrip- 
tura.’ De Trin. ili. 11, n. 22, 27- 

& ¢ Sed ait aliquis: cur ergo Scriptum est, Dixit Dominus ad Moysen ; et 
non potits, Dixit angelus ad Moysen? Quia cum verba judicis proeco pro- 
nuntiat, non scribitur in Gestis, ille preeco dixit ; sed ille judex; sic etiam 
loquente propheta sancto, etsi dicamus Propheta dixit, nihil aliud quam 
Dominum dixisse intelligi volumus. Et si dicamus, Dominus dixit ; pro- 
phetam non subtrahimus, sed quis per eum dixerit admonemus.’ De Trin. ii. 
c. 11, n. 23. 

h «Nihil aliud, quantum existimo, divinorum sacramentorum modesta et 


cauta consideratio persuadet, nisi ut temer® non dicamus, Quenam ex Trini- 
1 simili- 


tate Persona cuilibet Patrum et Prophetarum in aliquo corpore ve ib 
tudine corporis apparuerit, nisi cum continentia lectionis aliqua_probabilia 
: Laaeoeopiy ; cae 

circumponit indicia. .. . Per subjectam creaturam non solum Filium vel 


Spiritum Sanctum, sed etiam Patrem corporali specie sive similitudine mor- 
dum est.’ De Trin. i. 


c, 18, n. 35. 


i Compare St. Irenzus adv. Her. iv. 20, n. 7 and 24. ‘Verbum naturaliter 


rigen (Hom. xvi- in 


Jerem.) speaking of the vision in Exod. iii. says, ‘God was here beheld in the 


Angel.’ 
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and was insisted on by contemporary and later writers of the 
highest authority. This explanation has since become the 
predominant although by no means the exclusive judgment of 
the Church!; and if it is not unaccompanied by considerable 
difficulties when we apply it to the sacred text, it certainly 
seems to relieve us of greater embarrassments than any which it 
creates ™, 

But whether the ante-Nicene (so to term it) or the Augustinian 
line of interpretation be adopted with respect to the Theophanies, 
no sincere believer in the historical trustworthiness of Holy 
Scripture can mistake the importance of their relation to the 
doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. If the Theophanies were not, 
as has been pretended, mythical legends, the natural product of 
the Jewish mind at a particular stage of its development, but 
actual matter-of-fact occurrences in the history of ancient Israel, 
must we not see in them a deep Providential meaning? Whether 
in them the Word or Son actually appeared, or whether God 
made a created angel the absolutely perfect exponent of His 
Thought and Will, do they not point in either case to a purpose 
in the Divine Mind which would only be realized when man had 
been admitted to a nearer and more palpable contact with God 
than was possible under the Patriarchal or Jewish dispensations ? 
Do they not suggest, as their natural climax and explanation, 
some Personal Self-unveiling of God before the eyes of His 
creatures? Would not God appear to have been training His 
people, by this long and mysterious series of communications, at 
length to recognise and to worship Him when hidden under, and 
indissolubly one with a created nature ? Apart from the specific 
circumstances which may seem to have explained each Theophany 
at the time of its taking place, and considering them as a series 
of phenomena, is there any other account of them so much in 


k St. Jerome (ed. Vall.) in Galat. iii. 19: ‘Quod in omni Veteri Testa- 
mento ubi angelus primum visus refertur et postea quasi Deus loquens 
inducitur, angelus quidem ver’ ex ministris pluribus quicunque est visus, sed 
in illo Mediator loquatur, Qui dicit; Ego sum Deus Abraham, etc. Nec 
mirum si Deus loquatur in angelis, cum etiam per angelos, qui in hominibus 
sunt, loquatur Deus in prophetis, dicente Zaccharid: et ait angelus, qui 
loquebatur in me, ac deinceps inferente ; hec dicit Deus Omnipotens.’ Cf, 
St. Greg. Magn. Mag. Moral. xxviii. 2; St. Athan. Or. iii. c. Arian. § 14. 

1 The earlier interpretation has been more generally advocated by English 
divines. P. Vandenbroeck’s treatise already referred to shews that it still has 
adherents in other parts of the Western Church, 

™ See especially Dr. Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, Pp. 515, note 20; p. 516, 
sqq. 
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harmony with the general scope of Holy Scripture, as that they 
were successive lessons addressed to the eye and to the ear of 
nee piety, in anticipation of a coming Incarnation of 
God ? 

(y) This preparatory service, if we may venture so to term it, 
which had been rendered to the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity 
by the Theophanies in the world of sense, was seconded. by the 
upgrowth and development of a belief respecting the Divine 
Kochmah or Wisdom in the region of inspired ideas. 

1. The ‘ Wisdom’ of the Jewish Scriptures is certainly more 
than a human endowment”, and even, as it would seem, more 
than an Attribute of God. It may naturally remind us of the 
Archetypal Ideas of Plato, but the resemblance is scarcely more 
than superficial, The ‘ Wisdom’ is hinted at in the Book of 
Job. In a well-known passage of majestic beauty, Job replies to 
his own question, Where shall the Wisdom ° be found? He re- 
presents Wisdom as it exists in God, and as it is communicated in 
the highest form to man. In God, ‘ the Wisdom’ is that Eternal 
Thought, in which the Divine Architect ever beheld His future * 
creation». In man, Wisdom is seen in moral growth ; it is ‘the 
fear of the Lord, and ‘to depart from evil 4.’ The Wisdom is 
here only revealed as underlying, on the one side, the laws of the 
physical universe, on the other, those of man’s moral nature. 
Certainly as yet, ‘Wisdom’ is not in any way represented as 
personal ; but we make a great step in passing to the Book of 


Proverbs. In the Book of Proverbs the Wisdom is co-eternal 


with Jehovah ; Wisdom assists Him in the work of Creation ; 
Wisdom reigns, as one specially honoured, in the palace of the 
King of Heaven ; Wisdom is the adequate object of the eternal 
joy of God; God possesses Wisdom, Wisdom delights in God. 


n The word rman is, of course, used in this lower sense. It is applied to 
an inspired skill in making priestly vestments (Exod. xxviii. 3), or sacred 
furniture generally (Ibid. xxxi. 6 and xxxvi. I, 2); to fidelity to known truth 
(Deut. iv. 6; cf. xxxii. 6); to great intellectual accomplishments (Dan. i. 17). 
Solomon was typically Dom: his ‘ Wisdom’ was exhibited in moral pene- 
tration and judgment (1 Kings iii. 28, x. 4, sqq.) ; in the knowledge of many 
subjects, specially of the works of God in the natural world (Ibid. iv. 33, 34); 
in the knowledge of various poems and maxims, which he had either composed 
or which he remembered (Ibid. iv. 32 5 Prov. i. 1). Wisdom, as communi- 
cated to men, included sometimes supernatural powers (Dan. v. 11), but 
specially moral virtue (Ps. xxxvii. 30, li. 6; Prov. x. 31); and piety to God 
(Ps. cxi. 10). In God ma2n7 is higher than any of these ; He alone originally 
possesses It (Job xii, 12, 13, XXviil. 12, $qq-)- : 

o Job xxviil. 12. MOII11. p Ibid. vers. 23-27- a Ibid. ver. 28. 
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: 

‘ Jehovah (says Wisdom) possessed Me in the beginning of His way, 

Before His works of old. 

I was set up from everlasting, 

From the beginning, or ever the earth was. 

When there were no depths, I was brought forth ; 

When there were no fountains abounding with water. 

Before the mountains were settled, 

Before the hills was I brought forth : 

While as yet He had not made the earth, nor the fields, 

Nor the highest part of the dust of the world. 

When He prepared the heavens, I was there : 

When He set a compass upon the face of the depth: 

When He established the clouds above : 

When He strengthened the fountains of the deep : 

When He gave to the sea His decree, 

That the waters should not pass His commandment : 

When He appointed the foundations of the earth : 

Then I was by Him, as One brought up with Him: 

And I was daily His Delight, rejoicing always before Him ; 

Rejoicing in the habitable part of His earth ; 

And My delights were with the sons of men*.’ 


Are we listening to the language of a real Person or only of a 
poetic personification? A group of critics defends each hypo- 
thesis ; and those who maintain the latter, point to the picture 
of Folly in the succeeding chapter’. But may not a study of 
that picture lead to a very opposite conclusion? Folly is there 
no mere abstraction, she is a sinful woman of impure life, ‘ whose 
. guests are in the depths of hell.’ The work of Folly is the very 

work of the Evil One, the real antagonist of the Divine Koch- 
mah. Folly is the principle of absolute Unwisdom, of consum- 
mate moral Evil. Folly, by the force of the antithesis, enhances 
our impression that ‘the Wisdom’ is personal, The Arians 
understood the word t which is rendered ‘ possessed’ in our Eng- 
_ lish Bible, to mean ‘created,’ and they thus degraded the Wisdom 

to the level of a creature. But they did not doubt that this 
created Wisdom was a real being or person™. Modern critics 


® Prov. viii. 22-31. For Patristic expositions of this passage, see Petavius, 
de Trin. ii. 1, 

BOBrovix. 13-18. 

* The Arians appealed to the LXX. reading rice (not éxrhoato). On 
xTlCew as meaning any kind of production, see Bull, Def. Fid, Nic. lib. li. 
c. 6, sec. 8. Ina note on Athan. Treatises, ii, 342, Dr. Newman cites Aquila, 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Nyss. and St. J erome, for the sense éxrhcaro. 

« As Kuhn summarily observes: ‘Das war tiberhaupt nicht die Frage in 
christlichen Alterthum, ob hier von einem Wesen die Rede sei, das war allge- 
mein anerkannt, sondern von welcher Art, in welchem Verhialtniss zu Gott 
es gedacht sei.’ Dogmatik, ii. p, 29, note (2). 
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know that if we are to be guided by the clear certain sense of 
the Hebrew root ¥, we shall read ‘ possessed’ and not ‘ created,’ 
and they admit without difficulty that the Wisdom is uncreated 
by, and co-eternal with the Lord Jehovah. But they resolve 
Wisdom into an impersonal and abstract idea or quality. The 
true interpretation is probably related to these opposite mistakes, 
as was.the Faith of the Church to the conflicting theories of the 
Arians and the Sabellians. Each error contributes something to 
the cause of truth ; the more ancient may teach us that the 
Wisdom is personal ; the more modern, that it is uncreated and 


‘co-eternal with God. 


2. But even if it should be thought, that ‘the personified idea 
of the Mind of God in Creation,’ rather than the presence of ‘a 
distinct HypostasisY,’ is all that can with certainty be discovered 
in the text of the Book of Proverbs ; yet no one, looking to the 
contents of those sacred Sapiential Books, which lie outside the 
precincts of the Hebrew Canon, can well doubt that something 
more had been inferred by the most active religious thought in 
the Jewish Church. The Son of Sirach, for instance, opens his 
great treatise with a dissertation on the source of Wisdom. 
Wisdom is from all eternity with God ; Wisdom proceeds from 
God before any finite thing, and is poured out upon all His 
Works. But Wisdom, thus ‘created from the beginning before 
the world,’ and having an unfailing existence, is bidden by God 
to make her ‘dwelling in Jacob, and her inheritance in Israel >.’ 
Wisdom is thus the prolific mother of all forms of moral beauty ° ; 
she is given to all of God’s true children4; but she is specially 
resident in the holy Law, ‘which Moses commanded for an 
heritage unto the congregations of Jacobe.’ In that beautiful 
chapter which contains this passage, Wisdom is conceived of as 
all-operative, yet as limited by nothing ; asa physical yet also as 
a spiritual power; as eternal, and yet having definite relations to 
time ; above all, as perpetually extending the range of her fruitful 


x This both in Hebrew and (with one exception) in Arabic. Cf. Gesenius, 
Thesaurus, in 72) and ( So, too, the Syr. ear Neither Gen. xiv. 19 
nor Deut. xxxii. 6 require that mp should be translated ‘created,’ still less 
Ps. cxxxix. 13, where it means ‘to have rights over.” Gesenius quotes no 
other examples. The current meaning of the word is ‘to acquire’ or 
« possess,’ as is proved by its certain sense in the great majority of cases where 
it is used. 7 

y So apparently Déllinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, bk. x. part ili. 
sec. 2. 

2 Eeclus. i. 1-10. a Tbid. xxiv. 9. » Thid. vers. 8-12. 

¢ [bid. vers. 13-18. a Thid. © Ibid. ver. 23. 
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self-manifestation£ Not to dwell upon language to the same 
effect in Baruch &, we may observe that in the Book of Wisdom 
the Sophia is more distinctly personal. If this Book is less 
prominently theocratic than Ecclesiasticus, it is even more ex- 
plicit as to the supreme dignity of Wisdom, as seen in its unique 
relation to God. Wisdom is a pure stream flewing from the 
glory of the Almightyi; Wisdom is that spotless mirror which 
reflects the operations of God, and upon which He gazes as He 
worksk; Wisdom is the Brightness of the Everlasting Light! ; 
Wisdom is the very Image of the Goodness of God™. Material 
symbols are unequal to doing justice to so spiritual an essence : 
‘ Wisdom is more beautiful than the sun, and abeve all the order 
of the stars ; being compared with the light she is found before 
it.’ ‘Wisdom is more moving than any motion: she passeth 
and goeth through all things by reason of her pureness 9.” Her 
sphere is not merely Palestine, but the world, not this or that 
age, but the history of humanity. All that is good and true in 
human thought is due to her: ‘in all ages entering into holy 
souls she maketh them friends of God and prophets P.’ Is there 
not here, in an Alexandrian dress, a precious and vital truth 
sufficiently familiar to believing Christians? Do we not already 
seem to catch the accents of those weighty formule by which 
Apostles will presently define the pre-existent glory of their 
Majestic Lord? Yet are we not steadily continuing, with no 
very considerable measure of expansion, in that very line of 
sacred thought, to which the patient servant of God in the 
desert, and the wisest of kings in Jerusalem, have already, and 
so authoritatively, introduced us 2 

3. The doctrine may be traced at a stage beyond, in the 
writings of Philo Judeus. We at once observe that its form is 
altered; instead of the Wisdom or Sophia we have the Logos or 
Word. Philo indeed might have justified the change of phrase- 
ology by an appeal even to the Hebrew Scriptures. In the 
Hebrew Books, the Word of Jehovah manifests the energy of 


f Cf. especially Ecclus. xxiv. 5-8, To-18, 25-28, and i. 14-17. 

8 Compare Baruch iii. 14, 15, 29-32, 35, 36, and the remarkable verse 37. 

h Liicke, who holds that in the Book of Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus 
there is merely a personification, sees a ‘ dogmatic hypostatizing’ in Wisd. vii. 
22, sqq. Cf. too Dahne, Alexandrinische Religionsphilosophie, ii, 134, &e. 

i Wisd. vii. 25. : 

K Ibid. 26: éoomrpoy dknrlSwrov ris tod @cod évepyelas, 

1 Tbid. dratyacua pwrds didlov, compare Heb. i. 3. 

™ Ibid. eixdy tis &ya8brnros Tod Ocod, compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15. 

2 Ibid. ver. 29, ° Ibid. ver. 24, compare ver. 27. ~*~ Ibid. ver. 27. 
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God: He creates the heavens’; He governs the world". Ac- 
cordingly, among the Palestinian Jews, the Chaldee paraphrasts 
almost always represent God as acting, not immediately, but 
through the mediation of the Memra’ or Word. In the Greek 
Sapiential Books, the Word is apparently identical with the 
Wisdomt; but the Wisdom is always prominent, the Word is 
rarely mentioned¥. Yet the Logos of Ecclesiasticus is the 
organ of creation’, while in the Book of Wisdom the Logos is 
clearly personified, and is a minister of the Divine Judgment *. 
In Philo, however, the Sophia falls into the background y, and 





a Ps, xxxiii. 6. TP 137. 

r Ps. cxlvii. 15 ; Isai. lv. II. 8 sD or WI7. 

t Thus in Ecclus. xxiv. 3 the cofia @cod uses the language which might 
be expected of the Adyos cov, in saying that she came forth from the Mouth 
of the Most High; while in chap. i. 5-we are told expressly that my) copias 
adyos @cov. In the Book of Wisdom cogta is identified on the one side 
with the &yiov mvedua maidelas (chap. i. 4, 5), and the mvedua Kupfov (ver. 7); 
mvedua and copia are united in the expression myedua coplas (vii. 7; compare 
ix. 17). On the other side copia and the Adyos are both instruments of 
creation (Wisd. ix. 1,2; for the mvedua, cf. Gen. i, 2, and Ps, xxxiii. 6), 
they both ‘come down from heaven’ (Ibid. ver. 10, and xviii. 15, and the 
avevua, ix. 17), and achieve the deliverance of Israel from Egypt (cf. xviii. 
15 with x. 15-20). The representation seems to suggest no mere ascription 
of identical functions to altogether distinct conceptions or Beings, but a 
real inner essential unity of the Spirit, the Word, and the Wisdom. ‘ Es ist 
an sich eine und dieselbe géttliche Kraft, die nach aussen wirksam ist, aber es 
sind verschiedene Beziehungen und Arten dieser Wirksamkeit, wornach sie 
Wort, Geist, Weisheit Gottes gennant wird.’ Kuhn, p. 27. That the 
mvedua really pointed to a distinct Hypostasis in God became plain only at a 
later time to the mind of His people. On the relations of the m7 nn, the 
aon, and the mp 727 to each other, see Kuhn, p. 24. 

a Kuhn has stated the relation of the ‘ Wisdom,’ ‘ Word,’ and Spirit’ to 
God and to each other, in the Sapiential Books, as follows :—‘ Die Unter- 
scheidung Gottes und Seiner Offenbarung in der Welt ist die Folie, auf der 
sich ein innerer Unterschied in Gott abspiegelt, der Unterschied Gottes nim- 
lich von Seinem Worte, Seiner Weisheit. Diese, wiewohl sie zuniichst blosse 
Higenschaften und somit Sein an Sich seiendes Wesen, oder Krafte und 
Wirksamkeiten Gottes nach aussen, somit dasselbe Wesen, sofern Hs Sich in 
der Welt manifestirt, ausdriicken, erscheinen sofort tiefer gefasst als etwas fiir 
sich, unter dem Gesichtspunkt eines eigenen gottlichen Wesens, einer gott- 
lichen Person. Unter einander verhalten sie sich aber so, dass einerseits 
Wort und Geist, desgleichen andrerseits Wort und Weisheit Gottes theils 
unterschieden, theils aber auch wieder wesentlich gleichbedeutend genommen 
sind, so dass ausser dem Hauptunterschiede Gottes von Seinem Andern noch 
ein weiterer, der Unterschied dieses Andern von einem Dritten hinzuzukom- 


men, zugleich aber auch die Tdentitat des ihnen (unter Sich und mit Gott) 


gemeinsamen Wesens angedeutet zu sein scheint.’ Lehre von Gottl. 
Dreieinigkeit, p. 23. 

Vv Kcclus. xliii. 26. x Wisd. xviii. 15. 

y Philo distinguishes between Wisdom and Philosophy: Philosophy or 
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64 Double character of the mind of Philo. 


the Logos is the symbol of the general doctrine, for other reasons 
perhaps, but mainly as a natural result of Philo’s profound sym- 
pathy with Stoic and Platonic thought. If the Book of Wisdom 
adopts Platonic phraseology, its fundamental ideas are continuous 
with those of the Hebrew Scriptures. Philo, on the contrary, 
is a hearty Platonist ; his Platonism enters into the very marrow 
of his thought. It is true that in Philo Platonism and the 
Jewish Revelation are made to converge. But the process of their 
attempted assimilation is an awkward and violent one, and it 
involves the great Alexandrian in much involuntary self-contra- 
diction. Philo indeed is in perpetual embarrassment between 
the pressure of his intellectual Hellenic instincts on the one side, 
and the dictates of his religious conscience as a Jewish believer 
on the other. He constantly abandons himself to the currents 
of Greek thought around him, and then he endeavours to set 
himself right with the Creed of Sinai, by throwing his Greek 
ideas into Jewish forms. If his Logos is apparently moulded 
after the pattern of the vods Bacwduxds év rH Tod Aus gpicec—the 
Regal Principle of Intelligence in the Nature of Zeus—with 
which we meet in the Philebus of Plato a, Philo doubtless would 
fain be translating and explaining the sy 524 of the Hebrew 
_ Canon, in perfect loyalty to the Faith of Israel. The Logos of 
~ Philo evidently pre-supposes the Platonic doctrine of Ideas 3 but 
then, with Philo, these Ideas are something more than the 
models after which creation is fashioned, or than the seals which 





wise living is the slave of Wisdom or Science; copla is émarhun Oclwv kat 
avOpwrivey Kal tev TobTwY aitiav (Cong. Qu. Erud. Grat. § 14, ed. Mangey, 
tom. i. p. 530). Philo explains Exod. xxiv. 6 allegorically, as the basis of a 
distinction between Wisdom as it exists in men and in God, 7d @ctov yévos 
auryts kal &xparov (Quis Rer, Div. Heer. § 38, i. p. 498). Wisdom is the 
mother of the world (Quod Det. Potiori Insid. § 16, i. p. 202); her wealth 
is without limits, she is like a deep well, a perennial fountain, &c. But Philo 
does not in any case seem to personify Wisdom ; his doctrine of Wisdom is 
eclipsed by that of the Logos. 

z Vacherot (Ecole d’Alexandrie, vol, i. p- 134, Introd.) says of Wisdom 
and Hcclesiasticus; ‘ Ces monumens renferment peu de traces des idées 
Grécques dont ils semblent avoir précédé l’invasion en Orient.’ Ecclesiasticus 
was written in Hebrew under the High-Priesthood of Simon I, B.c. 303-284, 
by Jesus the Son of Sirach, and translated into Greek by his grandson, who 

‘came to reside at Alexandria under Ptolemy Euergetes, 

® Plat. Philebus, p. 30. ‘There is not,’ says Professor Mansel, ‘the 
slightest evidence that the Divine Reason was represented by Plato as having 
a distinct personality, or as being anything more than an attribute of the 
ee Mind.’ Cf. art, Philosophy, in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl, Literature, 
new ed, 
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are impressed upon concrete forms of existenceb. The Ideas of 
Philo are energizing powers or causes whereby God carries out 
His plan of creation. Of these energetic forces, the Logos, ac- 
cording to Philo, is the compendium, the concentration. Philo’s 
Logos is a necessary complement of his philosophical doctrine 
concerning God. Philo indeed, as the devout Jew, believes in 
God as a Personal Being Who has constant and certain dealings 
with mankind ; Philo, in his Greek moods, conceives of God not 
merely as a single simple Essence, but as beyond personality, 
beyond any definite form of existence, infinitely distant from all 
relations to created life, incapable of any contact even with a 
spiritual creation, subtilized into an abstraction altogether trans- 
cending the most abstract conceptions of impersonal being. It 
might even seem as if Philo had chosen for his master, not Plato 
the theologian of the Timzeus, but Plato the pure dialectician of 
the Republic. But how is such an abstract God as this to be 
also the Creator and the Providence of the Hebrew Bible? Cer- 
tainly, according to Philo, matter existed before creation4 ; but 
how did God mould matter into created forms of life? This, 
Philo will reply, was the work of the Logos, that is to say, of 
the ideas collectively. The Philonian Logos is the Idea of 
idease ; he is the shadow of God by which as by an instrument 
He made the worlds‘; he is himself the intelligible or Ideal 
World, the Archetypal Type of all creations. The Logos of 
Philo is the most ancient and most general of created things ; 


b Cf. Philo, de Mundi Opif. § 44, tom. i. p. 30; Legis Allegor. i. § 9, 


tom. i. p. 47. 


© De Monarchid, i. § 6, tom. ii. p. 219: dvoud(over 8& aitas odk amd oKo- 


a an ~ > ow ? =~ As iat. 
rod Twes Tav Tap bwiv ideas, éreid) Exactov THY byTwY id.oTOLOVOL, TA &raKTa 
/ ~ x 
TaTTovcal, Kal TA &reipa Kal Gdpiota Kal adoxnudticTa mepaTovoa Kat Tep.opl- 


Covom Kab cxnuatiCovom Kal cvvddws Td xElpor cis Td duewoy Melapuolduerat. 
Comp. the remarkable passage in De Vict. Offer. § 13, tom. ii. p. 261. 

4 Tn one passage only does Philo appear to ascribe to God the creation of 
matter. De Somn. i. § 13, tom. i. 632. If so, for once his Jewish conscience 
is too strong for his Platonism. But even here his meaning is at best doubt- 
ful. Cf. Déllinger, Heid. und Judenth. bk. x. pt. 3, § 5. 

© De Mundi Opif. § 6; i. p. 5: ida Tay idedy 6 Ocod Adyos. Q 

£ Legis Allegor. iii. 31; i. p. 106: oxi Ocod d¢ 6 Adyos abrod eoTw 
Kabdmep dpydve mpooxpnoduevos écocuomote. De Monarch. ii. § 5; tom. il. 
225; De Cherub. § 35, tom. i. p. 162. ; ; - ‘ 

£ De Mundi Opif. § 6, i. p. 5: 7 dpxérumos oppayis, bv papev elvar ndopoy 


vontov, adtos dv eln Td apxéeTuTov Tapdderyua . . . 6 Ocod Adyos. The Adyos 


is dissociated from the mapddevyua in De Conf. Ling. Cc. Xiv. i. 414. 
4 Legis Allegor, iii. 61, i. p. 121: kal 6 Adyos d& rod Ocod iwepdyw mavtds 
ort TOD Kdomov, Kat mpecBiTaros Kal yevKdTatos THY boa yéyovE. 
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66 Is the Logos of Philo personal ? 


he is the Eternal Image of Godi; he is the band whereby all 
things are held together; he fills all things, he sustains all 
things! Through the Logos, God, the abstract, the intangible, 
the inaccessible God, deals with the world, with men. Thus the 
Logos is mediator as well as creator™; he is a high-priest and 
intercessor with God; he interprets God to man; he is an am- 
bassador from heaven®. He is the god of imperfect men, who 
cannot ascend by an ecstatic intuition to a knowledge of the 
supreme God°; he is thus the nutriment of human souls, and a 
source of spiritual delightsP. The Logos is the eldest angel or 
the archangel4; he is God’s Eldest, His Firstborn Son’; and 
we almost seem to touch upon the apprehension of that sublime, 
that very highest form of communicated life, which is exclusive 
of the ideas of inferiority and of time, and which was afterwards 
so happily and authoritatively expressed by the doctrinal formula 
of an eternal generation. But, as we listen, we ask ourselves 
one capital and inevitable question : Is Philo’s Logos a personal 
being, or is he after all a pure abstraction? Philo is silent ; for 
on such a point as this the Greek and the Jew in him are hope- 


! De Conf. Ling. § 28, i. 427. ‘Although,’ says Philo, ‘we are not in a 
position to be considered the Sons of God, yet we may be the children rijs 
aidtov <ikdvos ad’Tov, Adyou Tod iepwraTov. 

k De Plantat. § 2, I. 331: deoudy yap avrdy &phnerov rod mavtds 6 yeryh- 
cas éerole: raTip. 

1 De Mundo, § 2, ii. p. 604: 7d dxupdraroy kal BeBuidtaroy epecua Tav 
BArwy early. Otros amd Tay uéowy én) Ta TépaTa Kal amd TOV &Kpwv eis wera 
Tabels Sorixever TY THs Picews dpduoy ahTTHToY, cuvdywy mdvTa Te wEépn Kab 
oplyyov. 

™ Quis Rer. Div. Her. § 42, i. p. 501: 7G 58 apxayyéAw Kal mpecBurdr@ 
Ady dwpedy etalperoy wxev 6 Ta Gra yervjoas wathp, va pcOdpios ords Td 
yevouevov Siaxplyn Tod meroinkdTos. 

n [bid.: 6 & avrds ikérns wey ett tov Ovntod Knpatvovtos de} mpos Td 
%dOaprov, mpeaBurys Se Tov jycudvos mpds Td Swhkoov. Cf. De Somniis, § 37, 
ake De Migr. Abraham. § 18, i. 452. De Gigant. § 11: 6 &pxepeds 
Aoyos. 

° Legis Allegor. iii. § 73, i. 128: obros [sc. 6 Adyos] yap huey Tov &rerdy 
dy ely 9ebs, Tv BE copay kal TeAclwy, 5 mpoTos, i.e. God Himself. Cf. § 32 
and § 33, 1.107. 

P Legis Allegor. ili. § 59, i. 120: ‘Op&s THs Wuxiis tpophy ola earl; Aéyos 
Ocod owvexhs, eouads dpdow. Cf. also § 62. De Sommniis, § 37, i. 691: 74 
yap dvtt Tov Belov Adyou piun ouvexts wel Spuis Kad rdkews pepomevn, mavTa 
bd. mdvTwv avaxetra Kal evppatyes. 

a De Conf. Ling. § 28, i. 427: K@y undérw_pévror tuyxdyn tis atid pews 
dy vids Ocod mpocayopeterOa, cmovdalérw Koouctobat KaT& TOY Tpwtdyovov ai= 
Tov Adyov, roy &yyeov mpecBuTaroy ws apxdyyedov ToAVdYUMOY bmdpxovra, 

* De Conf. Ling. § 14, 1. 414: tTodrov wey yap mpecBitaroy vily 6 Tay 
ivt@y awéreire Tlarhp, dv erTépwOt mpwrdyovoy ovduace, . 
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lessly at issue. Philo’s whole system and drift of thought must 
have inclined him to personify the Logos ; but was the personified 
Logos to be a second God, or was he to be nothing more than a 
created angel? If the latter, then he would lose all those lofty 
prerogatives and characteristics, which, platonically speaking, as 
well as for the purposes of mediation and creation, were so en- 
tirely essential to him. If the former, then Philo must break 
with the very first article of the Mosaic creed; he must renounce 
his Monotheism. Confronted with this difficulty, the Alexandrian 
wavers in piteous indecision ; he really recoils before it. In one 
passage indeed he even goes so far as to call the Logos a ‘second 
Gods, and he is accordingly ranked by Petavius among the 
forerunners of Arius. But on the whole he appears to fall back 
upon a position which, however fatal to the completeness of his 
system, yet has the recommendation of relieving him from an 
overwhelming difficulty. After all that he has said, his Logos is 
really resolved into a mere group of Divine ideas, into a purely 
impersonal quality included in the Divine Beingt. That advance 


§ Fragment quoted from Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. vii. c. 13 in Phil. Oper. 
ii. 625: Ovntdy yap ovdéiy amrekonobivae mpds Tov dvwrdtw Kab marépa Toy 
drwy edivato, GAAA mpos Thy SevTeEpoy Hedy, ds oti éelvov Adyos. But the 
Logos is called @eés only év kataxphoe. . Op. i. 655. 

* That Philo’s Logos is not a distinct Person is maintained by Dorner, 
Person Christi, Hinleitung, p. 23, note i. 44, sqq. note 40; by Déllinger, 
Heid. und Judenthum, bk. x. p. iii. § 5; and by Burton, Bampton Lectures, 
note 93. The opposite opinion is that of Gfrérer (see his Philo und die 
Jiidisch-Alexandrinische Theologie), and of Liicke (see Professor Mansel, in 
Kitto’s Encycl., art. Philosophy, p. 526, note). Professor Jowett, at one 
time, following Gfrérer, appears to find in Philo ‘the complete personification 
of the Logos,’ although he also admits that Philo’s idea of the Logos ‘ leaves 
us in doubt at last whether it is not a quality only, or mode of operation in 
the Divine Being.’ (Hp. of St. Paul, i. p. 510, 2nd ed.) He hesitates in- 
deed to decide the question, on the ground that ‘the word “person” has now 
a distinctness and unity which belongs not to that age.’ (p. 485.) Surely the 
idea (at any rate) of personality, whether distinctly analyzed or no, is a 
primary element of all human thought. It is due to Professor Jowett to call 
attention to the extent (would that it were wider and more radical!) to which 
he disavows Gfrérer’s conclusions. (Ibid. p. 454, note.) And I quote the 
following words with sincere pleasure: ‘The object of the Gospel is real, 
present, substantial,—an object such as men may see with their eyes and 
hold in their hands. . . . But in Philo the object is shadowy, distant, indis- 
tinct ; whether an idea or a fact we scarcely know. . . . Were we to come 
nearer to it, it would vanish away.’ (Ibid. p. 413, 1st ed.; p. 509, 2nd ed., 


_ in which there are a few variations.) A study of the passages referred to in 


Mangey’s index will, it is believed, convince any unprejudiced reader that 
Philo did not know his own mind ; that his Logos was sometimes impersonal 
and sometimes not, or that he sometimes thought of a personal Logos, and 
never believed in one. 
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toward the recognition of a real Hypostasis,—so steady, as it 
seemed, so promising, so fruitful,—is but a play upon language, 
or an intellectual field-sport, or at best, the effort which precedes 
or the mask which covers a speculative failure. We were 
tempted perchance for a moment to believe that we were listen- 
ing to the master from whom Apostles were presently to draw 
their inspirations ; but, in truth, we have before us in Philo 
Judzus only a thoughtful, not insincere, but half-heathenized 
| believer in the Revelation of Sinai, groping in a twilight which 
he has made darker by his Hellenic tastes, after a truth which 
was only to be disclosed in its fulness by another Revelation, the 
Revelation of Pentecost. 

This hesitation as to the capital question of the Personality of 
the Logos, would alone suffice to establish a fundamental dif- 
ference between the vacillating, tentative speculation of the 
Alexandrian, and the clear, compact, majestic doctrine concern- 
ing our Lord’s Pre-existent Godhead, which meets us under a 
somewhat similar phraseological form in the pages of the New 
Testament. When it is assumed that the Logos of St. John is 
but a reproduction of the Logos of Philo the-Jew, this assump- 
tion overlooks fundamental discrepancies of thought, and rests 
its case upon occasional coincidences of language’. For besides 
the contrast between the abstract ideal Logos of Philo, and the - 
concrete Personal Logos of the fourth Evangelist, which hag 
already been noticed, there are even deeper differences, which 
would have made it impossible that an Apostle should have sat 
in spirit.as a pupil at the feet of the Alexandrian, or that he 
should have allowed himself to breathe the same general re- 
ligious atmosphere. Philo is everywhere too little alive to the 
» presence and to the consequences of moral evil¥, The history 





* On the general question of the phraseological coincidences between Philo 
and the writers in the New Testament, see the passages quoted in Professor 
Mansel’s article ‘Philosophy’ (Kitto’s Encycl.), already referred to. I could 
sincerely wish that I had had the advantage of reading that article before 
writing the text of these pages. 

Vv ‘ Gfrérer,’ Professor Jowett admits, ‘has exaggerated the resemblances 
between Philo and the New Testament, making them, I think, more real and 
less verbal than they are in fact.’ (Hp. of St. Paul, i. 454, note.) ‘Il est 
douteux,’ says M. E. Vacherot, ‘que Saint Jean, qui n’a jamais visité 
Alexandrie, ait connu les livres du philosophe juif.’ Histoire Critique de 
Pécole d’Alexandrie, i. p. 201. And the limited circulation of the writings of 
the theosophical Alexandrians would appear from the fact that Philo himself 
appears never to have read those of his master Aristobulus, Cf. Valkenaer, 
de Aristobulo, p. 95. 


w See the remarks of M. EB. de Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, p. 112. 
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of Israel, instead of displaying a long, earnest struggle between 
the Goodness of God and the wickedness of men, interests Philo 
only as a complex allegory, which, by a versatile exposition, 
may be made to illustrate various ontological problems. The 
priesthood, and the sacrificial system, instead of pointing to 
man’s profound need of pardon and expiation, are resolved by 
him into the symbols of certain cosmical facts or theosophic 
theories. Philo therefore scarcely hints at the Messiah, al- 
though he says much concerning Jewish expectations of a 
brighter future; he knows no means of reconciliation, of re- 
demption ; he sees not the need of them. According to Philo, 
salvation is to be worked out by a perpetual speculation upon 
the eternal order of things ; and asceticism is of value in assist- 
ing man to ascend into an ecstatic philosophical reverie. The 
profound opposition between such a view of man’s moral state, 
and that stern appeal to the humbling realities of human life 
which is inseparable from the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles, would alone have made it improbable that the writers 
of the New Testament are under serious intellectual obligations 
to Philo. Unless the preaching which could rouse the con- 
science to a keen agonizing sense of guilt is in harmony with a 
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lassitude which ignores the moral misery that is in the world; . 


unless the proclamation of an Atoning Victim crucified for the 
sins of men be reconcilable with an indifference to the existence 
of any true expiation for sin whatever ; it will not be easy to 
believe that Philo is the real author of the creed of Christendom. 
And this moral discrepancy does but tally with a like doctrinal 
antagonism. According to Philo, the Divinity cannot touch that 
which is material : how can Philo then have been the teacher of 
an Apostle whose whole teaching expands the truth that the 
Word, Himself essentially Divine, was made flesh and dwelt 
among us? Philo’s real spiritual progeny must be sought else- 
where. Philo’s method of interpretation may have passed into 
the Church ; he is quoted by Clement and by Origen, often and 
respectfully. Yet Philo’s doctrine, it has been well observed, if 
naturally developed, would have led to Docetism rather than to 
Christianity ; and we trace its influence in forms of theosophic 
Gnosticism, which only agree in substituting the wildest licence 
of the metaphysical fancy, for simple submission to that historical 
fact of the Incarnation of God, which is the basis of the Gospel. 
But if Philo was not St. John’s master, it is probable that his 


x Dorner, Person Christi, i. 57 (Hinleit.). 
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writings, or rather the general theosophic movement of which 
they are the most representative sample, may have supplied 
some contemporary heresies with their stock of metaphysical 
material, and in this way may have determined, by an indirect 
antagonism, the providential form of St. John’s doctrine. Nor 
can the general positive value of Philo’s labours be mistaken, if 
he is viewed apart from the use that modern scepticism has 
attempted to make of particular speculations to which he gave 
such shape and impulse. In making a way for some leading 
currents of Greek thought into the heart of the Jewish Revela. 
tion, hitherto wellnigh altogether closed to it, Philo was not 
indeed teaching positive truth, but he was breaking down some 
intellectual barriers against its reception, in the most thoughtful 
portion of the human family. In Philo, Greek Philosophy 
almost stood at the door of the Catholic Church ; but it was 
Greek Philosophy endeavouring to base itself, however precari- 
ously, upon the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures. The Logos 
of Philo, though a shifting and incomplete speculation, may well 
have served as a guide to thoughtful minds from that region of 
unsettled enquiry that surrounds the Platonic doctrine of a 
Divine Reason, to the clear and strong faith which welcomes the 
full Gospel Revelation of the Word made Flesh. Philo’s Logos, 
while embodying elements foreign to the Hebrew ‘Scriptures, is 
nevertheless in a direct line of descent from the Inspired doc- 
’ trine of the Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs; and it thus 
illustrates the comprehensive vigour of the Jewish Revelation, 
which could countenance and direct, if it could not absolutely 


satisfy, those fitful guesses at and gropings after truth which 


were current in Heathendom. If Philo could never have created 
the Christian Doctrine which has been so freely ascribed to him, 
he could do much, however unconsciously, to prepare the soil of 
Alexandrian thought for its reception ; and from this point of 
view, his Logos must appear of considerably higher importance 
than the parallel speculations as to the Memra, the Shekinah, 
the doctrine of the hidden and the revealed God, which in that 


and later ages belonged to the tradition of Palestinian Judaismy, 


¥ Compare Dorner, Person Christi, Hinleit. P- 59, on the Adam Kadmon, 
and p. 60, on the Memra, Shekinah, and Metatron. ‘Zu der Idee einer 
Incarnation des wirklich Géttlichen aber habenes alle diese Theologumene 
insgesammt nie gebracht.’ They only involve a parastatic appearance of 
God, are symbols of His Presence, and are altogether impersonal ; or if per- 
sonal (as the Metatron), they are clearly conceived of as created personalities, 
This helps to explain the fact that during the first three centuries the main 
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‘Providence,’ says the accurate Neander, ‘had so ordered it, that 
_ in the intellectual world in which Christianity made its first 

appearance, many ideas should be in circulation, which at least 
seemed to be closely related to it, and in which Christianity could 
find a point of connection with external thought, on which to 
base the doctrine of a God revealed in Christ%’ ' Of these ideas 
we may well believe that the most generally diffused and the 
most instrumental was the Logos of Alexandria, if not the exact 
Logos of Philo. 

It is possible that such considerations as some of the fore- 
going, when viewed relatively to the great and vital doctrine 
which is before us in these lectures, may be objected to on the 
score of being ‘fanciful.’ Nor am I insensible, my brethren, to 
the severity of such a condemnation when awarded by the 
practical intelligence of Englishmen. Still it is possible that 
such a criticism would betoken on the part of those, who make 
it some lack of wise and generous thought. ‘Fanciful,’ after 
all, is a relative term; what is solid in one field of study may 
seem fanciful in another. Before we condemn a particular line 
of thought as ‘fanciful,’ we do well to enquire whether a pene- 
tration, a subtlety, a versatility, I might add, a spirituality of 
intelligence, greater than our own, might not convict the con- 
demnation itself of an opposite demerit, which need not be more 
particularly described. Especially in sacred literature the im- 
putation of fancifulness is a rash one; since a sacred subject- 
matter is not likely, @ priori, to be fairly amenable to the 
coarser tests and narrower views of a secular judgment. It 
may be that the review of those adumbrations of the doctrine 
of our Lord’s Divinity, in which we have been engaged, is rather 
calculated to reassure a believer than to convince a sceptic. 
Christ’s Divinity illuminates the Hebrew Scriptures, but to read 
them as a whole by this light we must already have recognised 
the truth from which it radiates. Yet it would be an error to 
suppose that the Old Testament has no relations of a more 
independent character to the doctrine of Christ’s Godhead. The 
Old Testament witnesses to the existence of a great national 
belief, the importance of which cannot be ignored by any man 
who would do justice to the history of human thought. And 
we proceed to ask whether that belief has any, and what, bearing 
upon the faith of Catholic Christendom as to the Persun-of her 


Lord. 


attacks on our Lord’s Godhead were of Jewish origin. Cf. Dorner, ubi sup. 
note 14. z Kirchen Geschichte, i. 3, p. 989. 
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IZ. There is then one element, or condition of national life, 
with which no nation can dispense. A nation must have its eye 
upon a future, more or less defined, but fairly within the appa- 
rent scope of its grasp. Hope is the soul of moral vitality ; and 
any man, or society of men, who would live, in the moral sense 
of life, must be looking forward to something. You will scarcely 
suspect me, my brethren, of seeking to disparage the great prin- 
ciple of tradition ;—that principle to which the Christian Church 
owes her sacred volume itself, no less than her treasure of formu- 
lated doctrine, and the structural conditions and sacramental 
sources of her life ;—that principle to which each generation of 
human society is deeply and inevitably indebted for the accumu- 
lated social and political experiences of the generations before it. 
Precious indeed, to every wise man, to every association of true- 
hearted and generous men, must ever be the inheritance of the 
past. Yet what is the past without the future? What is 
memory when unaccompanied by hope? Look at the case of 
the single soul. Is it not certain that a life of high earnest pur- 
pose will die outright, if it is permitted to sink into the placid 
reverie of perpetual retrospect, if the man of action becomes the 
mere ‘laudator temporis acti? How is the force of moral life 
developed and strengthened? Is it not by successive conscious 
efforts to act and to ‘suffer at the call of duty? Must not any 
moral life dwindle and fade away if it be not reaching forward to 
a standard higher, truer, purer, stronger than its own? Will 
not the struggles, the sacrifices, the self-conquests even of a 
great character in bygone years, if they now occupy its whole 
field of vision, only serve to consummate its ruin? As it doat- 
ingly fondles them in memory, will it not be stiffened by conceit 
into a moral petrifaction, or consigned by sloth to the successive 
processes of moral decomposition? Has not the Author of our 
life so bound up its deepest instincts and yearnings with His 
own eternity, that no blessings in the past would be blessings to 
us, if they were utterly unconnected with the future? So it is 
also in the case of a society. The greatest. of all societies among 
men at this moment is the Church of Jesus Christ. Is she sus. 
tained only by the deeds and writings of her saints and martyrs 
in a distant past, or only by her reverent trustful sense of the 
Divine Presence which blesses her in the actual present? Does 
she not resolutely pierce the gloom of the future, and confidently 
reckon upon new struggles and triumphs on earth, and, beyond 
these, upon a home in Heaven, wherein she will enjoy rest and 
victory,—a rest that no trouble can disturb, a victory that. no 
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reverse can forfeit? Is not the same law familiar to us in this 
place, as it affects the well-being of a great educational institu- 
tion? Here in Oxford we feel that we cannot rest upon the 
varied efforts and the accumulated credit even of ten centuries. 
We too have hopes embarked in the years or in the centuries 
before us ; we have duties towards them. We differ, it may be, 
even radically, among ourselves as to the direction in which to 
look for our academical future. The hopes of some of us are 
the fears of others. This project would fain banish from our 
system whatever proclaims that God had really spoken, and that 
it is man’s duty and happiness gladly and submissively to wel- 
come His message; while that scheme would endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to fashion each one of our intellectual workmen more and 
more strictly after the type of a believing and fervent Christian. 
The practical difference is indeed profound ; but we are entirely 
agreed as to the general necessity for looking forward. On both 
sides it is understood that an institution which is not struggling 
upwards towards a higher future, must resign itself to the con- 
viction that it is already in its decadence, and must expect 
to die. 

Nor is it otherwise with that conglomeration of men which 
we call a nation, the product of race, or the product of circum- 
stances, the product in any case of a Providential Will, Which 
welds into a common whole, for the purposes of united action 
and of reciprocal influence, a larger or smaller number of human 
beings. A nation must have a future before it; a future which 
can rebuke its despondency and can direct its enthusiasm ; a 
future for which it will prepare itself; a future which it will 
aspire to create or to control. Unless it would barter away the 
vigorous nerve of true patriotism for the feeble pedantry of a 
soulless archeology, a nation cannot fall back altogether upon 
the centuries which have flattered its ambition, or which have 
developed its material well-being. Something it must propose 
to itself as an object to be compassed in the coming time ; some- 
thing which is as yet beyond it. It will enlarge its frontier ; or 
it will develope its commercial resources ; or it will extend its 
schemes of colonization ; or it will erect its overgrown colonies 
into independent and friendly states; or it will bind the severed 
sections of a divided race into one gigantic nationality that shall 
awe, if it do not subdue, the nations around. Or perchance its 
attention will be concentrated on the improvement of its social 
life, and on the details of its internal legislation. It will extend 
the range of civil privileges ; it will broaden the basis of 
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government ; it will provide additional encouragements to and 
safeguards for public morality ; it will steadily aim at bettering 
the condition of the classes who are forced, beyond others, to 
work and to suffer. Thankful it may well be to the Author of 
all goodness for the enjoyment of past blessings ; but the spirit of 
a true thankfulness is ever and very nearly allied to the energy 
of hope. Self-complacent a nation cannot be, unless it would 
perish. Woe indeed to the country which dares to assume that 
it has reached its zenith, and that it can achieve or attempt no 
more ! 

Now Israel as a nation was not withdrawn from the operation 
of this law, which makes the anticipation of a better future 
of such vital importance to the common life of a people. Israel 
indeed had been cradled in an atmosphere of physical and 
political miracle. Her great lawgiver could point to the 
event which gave her national existence as to an event unique 
in human history. No subsequent vicissitudes would obliterate 
the memory of the story which Israel treasured in her inmost 
memory, the story of the stern Egyptian bondage followed 
by the triumphant Exodus. How retrospective throughout 
is the sacred literature of Israel! It is not enough that the 
great deliverance should be accurately chronicled 3 it must 
be expanded, applied, insisted on in each of its many bearings 
and aspects by the lawgiver who directed and who described 
it; it must be echoed on from age to age, in the stern 
expostulations of Prophets and in the plaintive or jubilant 
songs of Psalmists. Certainly the greater portion of the 
Old Testament is history. Israel was guided by the contents 
of her sacred books to live in much grateful reflection upon 
the past. Certainly, it was often her sin and her condemnation | 
that she practically lost sight of all that had been done for 
her. Yet if ever it were permissible to forget the future, 
Israel, it should seem, might have forgotten it. She might 
have closed her eyes against the dangers which threatened 
her from beyond the Lebanon, from beyond the Eastern and 
the Southern desert, from beyond the Western sea, from 
within her own borders, from the streets and the palaces 
of her capital. She might have abandoned herself in an 
ecstasy of perpetuated triumph to the voices of her poets 
and to the rolls of her historians. But. there was One Who 
had loved Israel as a child, and had called His infant people 


® Deut. iv. 34. 
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out of Egypt, and had endowed it with His Name and His 
Law, and had so fenced its life around by protective institutions, 
that, as the ages passed, neither strange manners nor hostile 
thought should avail to corrupt what He had so bountifully 
given to it. Was He forgetful to provide,for and to direct 
that instinct of expectation, without which as a nation it 
could not live? Had He indeed not thus provided, Israel 
might have struggled with vain energy after ideals such as 
were those of the nations around her. She might have spent 
herself, like the Tyrian or Sidonian merchant, for a large 
commerce ; she might have watched eagerly, and fiercely, like 
the Cilician pirate or like the wild sons of the desert, for 
the spoils of adjacent civilizations; she might have essayed 
to combine, after the Greek pattern, a discreet measure of 
sensuality with a great activity of the speculative intellect ; 
she might have fared as did the Babylonian, or the Persian, 
or the Roman; at least, she might have attempted the estab- 
lishment of a world-wide tyranny around the throne of a 
Hebrew Belshazzar or of a Hebrew Nero. Nor is her history 
altogether free from the disturbing influence of such ideals 
as were these; we do not forget the brigandage of the days 
of the Judges, or the imperial state and prowess of Solomon, 
or the commercial enterprise of Jehoshaphat, or the union 
of much intellectual activity with low moral effort which 
marked more than one of the Rabbinical schools. But the 
life and energy of the nation was not really embarked, at 
least. in its best days, in the pursuit of these objects ; their 
attractive influence was intermittent, transient, accidental. 
The expectation of Israel was steadily directed towards a 
future, the lustre of which would in some real sense more 
than eclipse her glorious past. That future was not sketched 
by the vain imaginings of popular aspirations ; it was unveiled 
to the mind of the people by a long series of authoritative 
announcements. These announcements did not merely point 
to the introduction of a new state of things; they centred 
very remarkably upon a coming Person. God Himself vouch- 
safed to satisfy the instinct of hope which sustained the national 
life of His own chosen people; and Israel. lived for the expected 
Messiah. 

But Israel, besides being a civil polity, was a theocracy ; 
she was not merely a nation, she was a Church. In Israel 
religion was not, as with the peoples of pagan antiquity, a 
mere attribute or function of the national life. Religion was 
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the very soul and substance of the life of Israel ; Israel was 
a Church encased, embodied in a political constitution. Hence 
it was that the most truly national aspirations in Israel were her 
religious aspirations. Even the modern naturalist critics can- 
not fail to observe, as they read the Hebrew Scriptures, that 
the mind of Israel was governed by two dominant convictions, 
the like of which were unknown to any other ancient people. 
God was the first thought in the mind of Israel. The existence, 
the presence of One Supreme, Living, Personal Being, Who 
alone exists necessarily, and of Himself ; Who sustains the 
life of all besides Himself; before Whom, all that is not 
Himself is but a shadow and vanity ; from Whose sanctity 
there streams forth upon the conscience of man that moral 
law which is the light of human life; and in Whose mercy 
all men, especially the afflicted, the suffering, the poor, may, 
if they will, find a gracious and long-suffering Patron,—this 
was the substance of the first great conviction of the people 
of Israel. Dependent on that conviction was another. The 
eye of Israel was not merely opened towards the heavens; it 
was alive to the facts of the moral human world. Israel was 
conscious of the presence and power of sin. The ‘healthy sen- 
suality,’ as Strauss has admiringly termed it b, which pervaded 
the whole fabric of life among the Greeks, had closed up the 
eye of that gifted race to a perception which was so familiar to 
the Hebrews. We may trace indeed throughout the best Greek 
poetry a vein of deep suppressed melancholy¢; but the secret 
of this subtle, of this inextinguishable sadness was unknown 


> See Luthardt, Apologetische Vortriige, vorl. vii. note 6. The expression 
occurs in Schubart’s Leben, ii. 461. Luthardt quotes a very characteristic 
passage from Goethe (vol. xxx. Winckelmann, Antikes Heidnisches, pp. 
10-13) to the same effect. ‘If the modern, at almost every reflection, casts 
himself into the Infinite, to return at last, if he can, to a limited point ; the 
ancients feel themselves at once, and witliout further wanderings, at ease only 
within the limits of this beautiful world. Here were they placed, to this 
were they called, here their activity has found scope, and their passions 
objects and nourishment.’ The “heathen mind,’ he says, produced ‘such a 
condition of human existence, a condition intended by nature,’ that “both in 
the moment of highest enjoyment and in that of deepest sacrifice, nay, of 
absolute ruin, we recognise the indestructibly healthy tone of their thought,’ 
Similarly in Strauss’ Leben Marklin’s, 1851, p. 127, Marklin says, ‘I would 
with all my heart be a heathen, for here I find truth, nature, greatness.’ 

© See the beautiful passage quoted from Lasaulx, Abhandlung iiber den 
Sinn der Cidipus-sage, p. ro, by Luthardt, ubi ‘supra, note 7- Cé£ also 
Dillinger, Heid. und Jud. bk. v. pt. 1, § 2; Abp. Trench, Huls. Lectures, 
ed. 3, p. 305, also Comp. IL. xvii. 446; Od. xi. 489, xviii. 130; Eurip. Hippol. 
190, Med. 1224, Fragm. No. 454, 808, 
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to the accomplished artists who gave to it an involuntary ex- 
pression, and who lavished their choicest resources upon the 
oft-repeated effort to veil it beneath the bright and graceful 
drapery of a versatile light-heartedness peculiarly their own. 
But the Jew knew that sin was the secret of human sorrow. 
He could not forget sin if he would; for before his eyes, the 
importunate existence and the destructive force of sin were 
inexorably pictured in the ritual. He witnessed daily sacrifices 
for sin; he witnessed the sacrifice of sacrifices which was 
offered on the Day of Atonement, and by which the ‘nation of 
religion,’ impersonated in its High Priest, solemnly laid its sins 
upon the sacrificial victim, and bore the blood of atonement into 
the Presence-chamber of God. Then the moral law sounded in 
his ears ; he knew tliat he had not obeyed it. If the Jew could 
not be sure that the blood of bulls and goats really effected his 
reconciliation with God; if his own prophets told him that 
moral obedience was more precious in God’s sight than sacrificial 
oblations ; if the ritual, interpreted as it was by the Decalogue, 
created yearnings within him which it could not satisfy, and 
deepened a sense of pollution which of itself it could not relieve ; 
yet at least the Jew could not ignore sin, or think lightly of it, 
or essay to gild it over with the levities of raillery. He could 
not screen from his sight its native blackness, and justify it to 
himself by a philosophical theory which should represent it as 
inevitable, or as being something else than what it is. The 
ritual forced sin in upon his daily thoughts ; the ritual inflicted 
it upon his imagination as being a terrible and present fact ; 
and so it entered into and coloured his whole conception alike of 
national and of individual life. Thus was it that this sense of 
sin moulded all true Jewish hopes, all earnest J ewish antici- 
pations of the national future. A future which promised 
political victory or deliverance, but which offered no relief to 


“the sense of sin, would have failed to meet the better aspirations, 


and to cheer the real heart of a people which, amid whatever 
unfaithfulness to its measure of light, yet had a true knowledge 
of God, and was keenly alive to the fact and to the effects of 
moral evil. And He Who, by His earlier revelations, had Him- 
self made the moral needs of Israel so deep, and had bidden the 
hopes of Israel rise so high, vouchsafed to meet the one, and to 
offer a plenary satisfaction to the other, in the doctrine of an 
expected Messiah. 

Tt is then a shallow misapprehension which represents the 
Messianic belief as a sort of outlying prejudice or superstition, 
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incidental to the later thought of Israel, and to which Chris- 
tianity has attributed an exaggerated importance, that it may 
the better find a basis in Jewish history for the Person of its 
Founder. The Messianic belief was in truth interwoven with 
the deepest life of the people. The promises which formed and 
fed this belief are distributed along nearly the whole range of 
the Jewish annals; while the belief rests originally upon sacred 
traditions, which carry us up to the very cradle of the human 
family, although they are preserved in the sacred Hebrew Books. 
It is of importance to enquire whether this general Messianic 
belief included any definite convictions respecting the personal 
rank of the Being Who was its object. 

In the gradual unfolding of the Messianic doctrine, three 
stages of development may be noted within the limits of the 
Hebrew Canon, and a fourth beyond it. (a2) Of these the first 
appears to end with Moses. The Protevangelium contains a 
broad indeterminate prediction of a victory of humanity4 over 
the Evil Principle that had seduced man to his fall. The ‘Seed 
of the woman’ is to bruise the serpent’s heade. With the lapse 
of years this blessing, at first so general and indefinite, is nar- 
rowed down to something in store for the posterity of Shemf, 
and subsequently for the descendants of Abraham. In Abra- 
ham’s Seed all the families of the earth are to be blessed. 
Already within this bright but generally indefinite prospect of 
deliverance and blessing, we begin to discern the advent of a 
Personal Deliverer. St. Paul argues, in accordance with the 
Jewish interpretation, that ‘the Seed’ is here a personal Mes- 
siah; the singular form of the word denoting His individu- 
ality, while its collective force suggests the representative 
character of His Human Nature. The characteristics of this 
personal Messiah emerge gradually in successive predictions. 
The dying Jacob looks forward to a Shiloh as One to Whom of 
right belongs the regal and legislative authorityi, and to Whom 








4 So two of the Targums, which nevertheless refer the fulfilment of the 
promise to the days of the King Messiah. The singular form of the collective 
noun would here, as in Gen. xxii. 18, have been intended to suggest an indi- 
vidual descendant. 

© Gen. iil. 15 ; cf. Rom. xvi. 20; Gal. iv. 43 Heb. iin 14; 1 St. John iii. 8, 

f Gen. ix. 26. § Ibid. xxii. 18. 

» Gal. iii, 16. See the Rabbinical authorities quoted by Wetstein, in 
loc. On the objection raised from the collective force of omépua, cf. Bishop 
Ellicott, in loc. 

' Gen. xlix. 10. On the reading m>w see Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, 
p. 252. The sense given in the text is supported by’ Targum Onkelos, 
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the obedient nations will be gathered. Balaam sings of the Star 
That will come out of Jacob and the Sceptre That will rise out 
of Israelk, This is something more than an anticipation of the 
reign of David: it manifestly points to the glory and power of 
a Higher Royalty. Moses! foretells a Prophet Who would in a 
later age be raised up from among the Israelites, like unto him- 
self. This Prophet accordingly was to be the Lawgiver, the 
Teacher, the Ruler, the Deliverer of Israel. If the prophetic 
order at large is included in this prediction™, it is only as being 
personified in the Last and the Greatest of the Prophets, in the 
One Prophet Who was to reveal perfectly the mind of God, and 
Whose words were to be implicitly obeyed. During this primary 
period we do not find explicit assertions of the Divinity of 
Messiah. But in that predicted victory over the Evil One; in 
that blessing which is to be shed on all the families of the earth ; 
in that rightful sway over the gathered peoples ; in the absolute 
and perfect teaching of that Prophet Who is to be like the great 
Lawgiver while yet He transcends him,—must we not trace 
a predicted destiny which reaches higher than the known limits 
of the highest human energy? Is not this early prophetic lan- 
guage only redeemed from the imputation of exaggeration or 
vagueness, by the point and justification which are secured to it 
through the more explicit disclosures of a succeeding age ? 

(8) The second stage of the Messianic doctrine centres in the 
reigns of David and Solomon. The form of the prophecy here 
as elsewhere is suggested by the period at which it is uttered. 
When mankind was limited to a single family, the Hope of the 
future had lain in the seed of the woman: the Patriarchal age 
had looked forward to a descendant of Abraham ; the Mosaic to 
a Prophet and a Legislator. In like manner the age of the 
Jewish monarchy in its bloom of youth and prowess, was bidden 
fix its eye upon an Ideal David Who was to be the King of the 
future of the world. Not that the colouring or form of the 
prophetic announcement lowered its scope to the level of a 
Jewish or of a human monarchy. The promise of a kingdom to 
David and to his house for ever™, a promise on which, we know, 


Jerusalem Targum, the Syr. and Arab. versions, those of Aquila and Sym- 
machus, and substantially by the LXX. and Vulgate. 

E Num. xxiv. 17. 

1 Deut. xviii. 18, 19; see Hengstenberg’s Christologie des A. T. vol. i. 
p. 90; Acts iii. 22, vii. 375 St. John i. 21, vi. 14, xii. 48, 49. 

m Cf, Deut. xviii. 15. 

n 2 Sam. vii. 16 (Ps. lxxxix. 36, 37; St.John xii. 34). ‘From David’s 
address to God, after receiving the message by Nathan, it is plain that David 
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the great Psalmist rested at the hour of his death, could not be 
fulfilled by any mere continuation of his dynasty on the throne 
of Jerusalem. It implied, as both David and Solomon saw, 
some Superhuman Royalty. Of this Royalty the Messianic 
Psalms present us with a series of pictures, each of which 
illustrates a distinct aspect of its dignity, while all either imply 
or assert the Divinity of the King. In the second Psalm, for 
instance, Messiah is associated with the Lord of Israel as His 
Anointed SonP, while against the authority of Both the heathen 
nations are rising in rebelliond. Messiah’s inheritance is to in- 
clude all heathendomt; His Sonship is not merely theocratic or 
ethical, but Divine’. All who trust in Him are blessed ; all 
who incur His wrath must perish with a sharp and swift de- 
struction. In the first recorded prayer of the Church of 
Christ¥, in St. Paul’s sermon at Antioch of Pisidia’, in the 
argument which opens the Epistle to the Hebrews%, this Psalm 
is quoted in such senses, that if we had no Rabbinical text- 
books at hand, we could not doubt the belief of the Jewish 
Church respecting ity. The forty-fifth Psalm is a picture of the 


understood the Son promised to be the Messiah in Whom his house was to 
be established for ever. But the words which seem most expressive of this 
are in this verse now rendered very unintelligibly “and is this the manner of 
man?’’ whereas the words OIN7 M)n ONN literally signify “and this is (or 
must be) the law of the man, or of the Adam,” i.e. this promise must relate 
to the law, or ordinance, made by God to Adam concerning the Seed of the 
woman, the Man, or the Second Adam, as the Messiah is expressly called by 
St. Paul, « Cor. xv. 45-47..—Kennicott, Remarks on the Old Testament, 
p. 115. He confirms this interpretation by comparing 1 Chron. xvii. 17 with 


Rom. v. 14. ° 2 Sam. xxiii, 5. 
PERS ih. 4 Ibid. ver. 2. 
* Ibid. vers. 8, 9. S Ibid. ver. 7, 


‘ Ibid. ver. 12. See Dr. Pusey’s note on St. Jerome’s rendering of 
12 pw2, Daniel the Prophet, p. 478, note 2. ‘It seems to me that St. Jerome 
preferred the rendering “the Son,” since he adopted it where he could 
explain it, [viz. in the brief commentary,| but gave way to prejudice in 
rendering “adore purely.”’ Cf. also Replies to Essays and Reviews, p- 98. 
Also Delitzsch Psalmen, i. p- 15, note. ‘Dass 72 den Artikel nicht vertract, 
dient auch im Hebr. éfter die Indetermination ad amplificandum (s. Fleischer 
zu Zamachschari’s Gold. Halsbindern Anm. 2 S. 1 f.) indem sie durch die in 
ihr liegende Unbegrenztheit die Kinbildungskraft zur Vergrésserung des so 
ausgedrtickten Begriffs auffordert. Ein arab. Ausleger wiirde an u. St. erk- 
laren: “ Kiisset einen Sohn, und was fiir einen Sohn !?? 

u Acts iv. 25, 26. V Ibid. xiii. 33. 

= Heb. 4.5 pick Rom. 1; 4, 

y The Chaldee Targum refers this Psalm to the Messiah. So the Bereshith 
Rabba. The interpretation was changed with a view to avoiding the pressure 
of the Christian arguments. ‘Our masters,’ says R. Solomon Jarchi, ‘have 
expounded [this Psalm] of King Messiah ; but, according to the letter, and 
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peaceful and glorious union of the King Messiah with His 
mystical bride, the Church of redeemed humanity. Messiah is 
introduced as a Divine King reigning among men. His form is 
of more than human beauty ; His lips overflow with grace ; 
God has blessed Him for ever, and has anointed Him with the 
oil of gladness above His fellows. But Messiah is also directly 
addressed as God; He is seated upon an everlasting throne 
Neither of these Psalms can be adapted without exegetical vio- 
lence to the circumstances of Solomon or of any other king of 
ancient Israel ; and the New Testament interprets the picture of 
the Royal Epithalamium, no less than that of the Royal triumph 
over the insurgent heathen, of the one true King Messiaha, In 
another Psalm the character and extent of this Messianic 
Sovereignty are more distinctly pictured». Solomon, when at 
the height of his power, sketches a Superhuman King, ruling 
an empire which in its character and in its compass altogether 
transcends his own. The extremest boundaries of the kingdom 
of Israel melt away before the gaze of the Psalmist. The new 
kingdom reaches ‘from sea to sea, and from the flood unto the 
world’s end¢.’ It reaches from each frontier of the Promised 
Land, to the remotest regions of the known world, in the 
opposite quarter. From the Mediterranean it extends to the 
ocean that washes the shores of Eastern Asia; from the 


for furnishing answer to the Minim [i.e. the Christian “heretics’’], it is better 
to interpret it of David himself” Quoted by Pearson on art. 2, notes; 

- Chandler, Defence of Christianity, p. 212; Pocock, Porta Mosis, note, p. 307. 
See too Dr. Pye Smith, Messiah, vol. i. p. 197. 

Z Dr. Pusey observes that of those who have endeavoured to evade the 
literal sense of the words addressed to King Messiah (ver. 6), ‘Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever,’ ‘no one who thought he could so construct the 
sentence that the word Hlohim need not designate the being addressed, 
doubted that Hlohim signified God; and no one who thought that he could 
make out for the word Elohim any other meaning than that of ‘‘ God,” 
doubted that it designated the being addressed. A right instinct prevented 
each class from doing more violence to grammar or to idiom than he needed, 
in order to escape the.truth which he disliked. If people thought that they 
might paraphrase “ Thy throne, O Judge” or “Prince,” or ‘image of God,” 
or “who art as a God to Pharaoh,” they hesitated not to render with us ‘‘ Thy 
throne is for ever and ever.” If men think that they may assume such an 
idiom as “Thy throne of God” meaning ‘‘Thy Divine throne,” or “Thy 
throne is God” meaning ‘‘ Thy throne is the throne of God,” they doubt not 
that Hlohim means purely and simply God. . . . If people could persuade 
themselves that the words were a parenthetic address to God, no one would 
hesitate to own their meaning to be “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever.”’ Daniel the Prophet, pp. 470, 471, and note 8. Rev. v.13. Cf. 
Delitzsch in loc. 

2 Heb. i. 8. b Ps. Ixxii. ¢ Jbid. ver. 8. 
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Euphrates to the utmost West. At the feet of its mighty 
Monarch, all who are most inaccessible to the arms or to the 
influence of Israel hasten to tender their voluntary submission. 
The wild sons of the desert4, the merchants of Tarshish in the 
then distant Spain®, the islanders of the Mediterranean‘, the 
Arab chiefss, the wealthy Nubians}, are foremost in proffering 
their homage and fealty. But all kings are at last to fall down 
in submission before the Ruler of the new kingdom ; all nations 
are to do Him servicei. His empire is to be co-extensive with 
the world : it is also to be co-enduring with time*. His empire 
is to be spiritual; it is to confer peace on the world, but by 
righteousness. The King will Himself secure righteous judg- 
ment™, salvation", deliverance®, redemption?, to His subjects. 
The needy, the afflicted, the friendless, will be the especial 
objects of His tender cared. His appearance in the world will 
be like the descent of ‘the rain upon the mown grasst; the true 
life of man seems to have been killed out, but it is yet capable 
of being restored by Him. He Himself, it is hinted, will be out 
of sight ; but His Mame will endure for ever; His Name will 
‘ propagates ;’ and men shall be blessed in Him', to the end of 
time. This King is immortal; He is also all-knowing and all- 
mighty. ‘Omniscience alone can hear the cry of every human 
heart ; Omnipotence alone can bring deliverance to every human 
sufferer¥.’ Look at one more representation of this Royalty, 
that to which our Lord Himself referred, in dealing with his 
Jewish adversaries®. David describes his Great Descendant 
Messiah as his ‘ Lordy.’ Messiah is sitting on the right hand of 
Jehovah, as the partner of His dignity. Messiah reigns upon a 
throne which impiety alone could assign to any human monarch ; 
He is to reign until His enemies are made His footstool2; He is 
ruler now, even among His unsubdued opponents®. In the day 
of His power, His people offer themselves willingly to His 
service; they are clad not in earthly armour, but ‘in the 
beauties of holiness.” Messiah is Priest as well as Kinge; He 
is an everlasting Priest of that older order which had been 





a Ps, Ixxii. g, ON. e Thid. ver. 10. t Tbid. 

& Ibid. h Tbid. yap. i Tbid. ver. 11. 

k Tbid. ver. 17. 1 [bid. ver. 3. m Tbid. vers. 2, 4. 

n Tbid. vers. 4, 13. © Ibid. ver, 12. P Thid. ver. ¥4. 

4 Ibid. vers. 12, 13. r Ibid. ver. 6; cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. 
s) Ps, dexin. 17) t Ibid. 

" Daniel the Prophet, p. 479. 

x St. Matt. xxii. 41-45; Ps cx. 1. Y Ps. cxaae z Thid. 

a Ibid. ver. 2. > Thid. ver. 3. ¢ Tbid. ver. 4. 
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honoured by the father of the faithful. Who is this everlasting 
Priest, this resistless King, reigning thus amid His enemies 
and commanding the inmost hearts of His servants? He is 
David's Descendant ; the Pharisees knew that truth. But He 
is also David’s Lord. How could He be both, if He was merely 
human? The belief of Christendom can alone answer the 
question which our Lord addressed to the Pharisees. The Son 
of David is David’s Lord, because He is God; the Lord of 
David is David’s Son, because He is God Incarnate4. 

(y) These are but samples of that rich store of Messianic 
prophecy which belongs to the second or Davidic period, and 
much more of which has an important bearing on our present 
subject. The third period extends from the reign of Uzziah to 
the close of the Hebrew Canon in Malachi. Here Messianic 
prophecy reaches its climax: it expands into the fullest par- 





~ ticularity of detail respecting Messiah’s Human life ; it mounts 


to the highest assertions of His Divinity.- Isaiah is the richest 
mine of Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament®. Messiah, 
especially designated as ‘the Servant of God,’ is the central 
figure in the prophecies of Isaiah. Both in Isaiah and in 
Jeremiah, the titles of Messiah are often and pointedly ex- 
pressive of His true Humanity. He is the Fruit of the earthf; 


4 On Ps, 110, see Pusey on Daniel, p. 466, sqq. Delitzsch Psalmen ii. 
p- 639. 

e With reference to the modern theory (Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 37, &c. 
&c.) of a‘later Isaiah” or ‘Great Unknown,’ living at the time of the 
Babylonish Captivity, and the assumed author of Is. xl—Ixvi., it may suffice 
to refer to Professor Payne Smith’s valuable volume of University Sermons 
on the subject. When it is taken for granted on @ priori grounds that bond 
fide prediction of strictly future events is impossible, the Bible predictions must 
either be resolved into the far-sighted anticipations of genius, or, if their 
accuracy is too detailed to admit of this explanation, they must be treated as 
being only historical accounts of the events referred to, thrown with whatever 
design into the form of prophecy. The predictions respecting Cyrus in the 
latter part of Isaiah are too explicit to be reasonably regarded as the results 
of natural foresight ; hence the modern assumption of a ‘later Isaiah’ as their 
real author. ‘Supposing this assumption,’ says Bishop Ollivant, ‘to be true, 
this later Isaiah was not only a deceiver, but also a witness to his own fraud ; 
for he constantly appeals to prophetic power as a test of truth, making it, 
and specifically the prediction respecting the deliverance of the Jews by 
Cyrus, an evidence of the foreknowledge of Jehovah, as distinguished from 
the nothingness of heathen idols. And yet we are to suppose that when this 
fraud was first palmed upon the Jewish nation, they were so simple as not to 
have perceived that out of his own mouth this false prophet was con- 
demned!’—Charge of Bishop of Llandaff, 1866, p. 99, note b. Comp. 
Delitzsch, Der Prophet Jesaia, p. 23. Smith’s Dict. Bible, art. ‘ Isaiah.’ 

f Jsa. iv. 2. 
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He is the Rod out of the stem of Jesse¢; He is the Branch or 
Sprout of David, the Zemachh. He is called by God from His 
mother’s wombi; God has put His Spirit upon Him*. He is 
anointed to preach good tidings to the meek, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captivel. He is a 
Prophet ; His work is greater than that of any prophet of 
Israel. Not merely will He come as a Redeemer to them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob™, and to restore the preserved 
of Israel" ; He is also given as a Light to the Gentiles, as the 
Salvation of God unto the end of the earth®. Such is His 


Spiritual Power as Prophet and Legislator that He will write © 


the law of the Lord, not upon tables of stone, but on the heart 
and conscience of the true IsraelP. In Zechariah as in David 
He is an enthroned Priesta, but it is the Kingly glory of 
Messiah which predominates throughout the prophetic repre- 
sentations of this period, and in which His Superhuman Nature 
is most distinctly suggested. According to Jeremiah, the Branch 
of Righteousness, who is to be raised up among the posterity of 
David, is a King who will reign and prosper and execute judg- 
ment and justice in the eartht. According to Isaiah, this 
expected King, the Root of Jesse, ‘will stand for an ensign of 
the people ; the Gentiles will seek Him; He will be the 
rallying-point of the world’s hopes, the true centre of its govern- 
ments. Righteousness, equity, swift justice, strict faithfulness, 
will mark His administrationt; He will not be dependent like a 
human magistrate upon the evidence of His senses; He will not 
judge after the sight of His eyes, nor reprove after the hearing 
of His ears"; He will rely upon the infallibility of a perfect moral 
insight. Beneath the shadow of His throne, all that is by nature 
savage, proud, and cruel among the sons of men will learn the 
habits of tenderness, humility, and lovex. ‘The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid ; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them.’ The reign of moral power, of 
spiritual graces, of innocence, of simplicity, will succeed to the 
reign of physical and brute force. The old sources of moral 
danger will become harmless through His protecting presence 
and blessing ; ‘The sucking child shall play on the hole of the 


Sllisal xin. h Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15. { Isa, xlix. 1. 

k Tbid. xlii. 1. 1 Thid. lxi. 1. : m Jbid. lix. 20. 

a Tbid. xlix. 6. ° Ibid. P Jer. xxxi. 31-35, 
4 Zech. vi. 13. Jer. XXiil. 5. 8 Isa. xi. 10. 

t Ibid. vers. 4, 5. u Ibid. ver. 3. x Ibid. vers. 6-8. 
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asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ 
deny ;’ and in the end ‘the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea?’ Daniel is taught 
that at the ‘anointing of the Most Holy’—after a defined 
period—God will ‘finish the transgressions,’ and ‘make an end 
of sins, and ‘make reconciliation for iniquity,’ and ‘bring in 
everlasting righteousness@.’ Zechariah too especially points out 
the moral and spiritual characteristics of the reign of King 
Messiah. The founder of an eastern dynasty must ordinarily 
wade through blood and slaughter to the steps of his throne, 
and must maintain his authority by force. But the daughter of 
Jerusalem beholds her King coming to her, ‘Just and having 
salvation, lowly and riding upon an ass.’ ‘The chariots are cut 
off from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem ; the King 
‘speaks peace unto the heathen ; the ‘battle-bow is broken ;’ 
and yet His dominion extends ‘from sea to sea, and from the 
river to the ends of the earth.’ 

In harsh and utter contrast, as it seems, to this repre- 
sentation of Messiah as a Jewish King, the moral conqueror and 
ruler of the world, there is another representation of Him which 
belongs to the Davidie period as well as to that of Isaiah. 
Messiah had been typified in David persecuted by Saul and 
humbled by Absalom, no less truly than He had been typified in 
Solomon surrounded by all the glory of his imperial court. 
If Messiah reigns in the forty-fifth or in the seventy-second 
Psalms, He suffers, nay He is pre-eminent among the suffering, 
in the twenty-second. We might suppose that the suffering Just 
One who is described by David, reaches the climax of anguish ; 
but the portrait of an archetypal Sorrow has been even more 
minutely touched by the hand of Isaiah. In both writers, how- 
ever, the deepest humiliations and woes are confidently treated 
as the prelude to an assured victory. The Psalmist passes, from 
what is little less than an elaborate programme of the historical 
circumstances of the Crucifixion, to an announcement that by 
these unexampled sufferings the heathen will be converted, and 
all the kindreds of the Gentiles will be brought to adore the 
true Gode. The Prophet describes the Servant of God as 
‘despised and rejected of ment; His sorrows are viewed with 
general satisfaction ; they are accounted a just punishment for 


y Isa. xi. 8. z Tbid. ver. 9. a Dan. ix. 24. b Zech. ix. 9, 10. 
c Ps, xxii. 1-21, and 27. Phillips, on Ps. xxii., argues that the Messianic 
_ gense is ‘the true and only true’ sense of it. 4 Tsa. lil. 3. 
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Uis own supposed crimese. Yet in reality He bears our in- 


firmities, and carries our sorrows‘; His wounds are due to our 
transgressions ; His stripes have a healing virtue for uss. His 
sufferigs and death are a trespass-offeringh ; on Him is laid 
the iniquity of all If in Isaiah the inner meaning of the 
tragedy is more fully insisted on, the picture itself is not less 
vivid than that of the Psalter. The suffering Servant stands 
before His judges ; ‘His Visage is so marred more than any 
man, and His Form more than the sons of menk ;’ like a lamb], 
innocent, defenceless, dumb, He is led forth to the slaughter ; 
‘He is cut off from the land of the living.’ Yet the Prophet 
pauses at His grave to note that He ‘shall see of the travail of 
His soul and shall be satisfied, that God ‘will divide Him a 
portion with the great,’ and that He will Himself ‘divide the spoil 
with the strong.’ And all this is to follow ‘because He hath 
poured out His soul unto deatho.’ His death is to be the con- 
dition of His victory; His death is the destined instrument 
whereby He will achieve His mediatorial reign of glory. 

Place yourselves, brethren, by an effort of intellectual sym- 
pathy in the position of the men who heard this language 
while its historical fulfilment, so familiar to us Christians, 
was as yet future. How self-contradictory must it have 
appeared to them, how inexplicable, how full of paradox! 
How strong must have been the temptation to anticipate 
that invention of a double Messiah, to which the later Jewish 
doctors had recourse, that they might escape the manifest 
cogency of the Christian argumentP. That our Lord should 
actually have submitted Himself to the laws and agencies 
of disgrace and discomfiture, and should have turned His 
deepest humiliation into the very weapon of His victory, is 


not the least among the evidences of His Divine power and ° 


mission, And the prophecy which so paradoxically dared to 
say that He would in such fashion both suffer and reign, 
assuredly and implicitly contained within itself another and 
a higher truth. Such majestic control over the ordinary con- 
ditions of failure betokened something more than an extraor- 


© Isa. lili. 4. f Thid. 8 Ibid. ver. 5, 
» Tbid. ver, 12, i Ibid. ver. 6. Lid ieng 
1 Tbid. liii. 7. ™ Ibid. ver. 8, n bid. ver. 11, 


© Tbid. ver. 12. 


P See Dr. Hengstenberg’s elaborate account of the successive Jewish 
interpretations of Isaiah lii, 13-liii., 12, Christolog. vol. ii. pp. 310-319 
(Clarke’s trans.). Dr. Payne Smith on Isaiah, p. 172. 
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dinary man, something not less than a distinctly Superhuman 
Personality. Taken in connection with the redemptive powers, 
the world-wide sway, the spiritual, heart-controlling teaching, 
so distinctly ascribed’ to Him, this prediction that the Christ 
would die, and would convert the whole world by death, pre- 
pares us for the most explicit statements of the prophets 
respecting His Person. It is no surprise to a mind which 
has dwelt steadily on the destiny which prophecy thus assigns 
to Messiah, that Isaiah and Zechariah should speak of Him 
as Divine. We will not lay stress upon the fact, that in 
Isaiah the Redeemer of Israel and of men is constantly asserted 
to be the Creator4, Who by Himself will save His people*. 
Significant as such language is as to the bent of the Divine 
Mind, it is not properly Messianic. But in that great pro- 
phecys, the full and true sense of which is so happily suggested 
to us by its place in the Church services for Christmas Day, 
the ‘Son’ who is given to Israel receives a fourfold Name. He 
is a Wonder-Counsellor, or Wonderful, above all earthly beings ; 
He possesses a Nature which man cannot fathom ; and He 
thus shares and unfolds the Divine Mind‘. He is the Father 
of the Everlasting Age or of Eternity". He is the Prince 
of Peace. Above all, He is expressly named, the Mighty Godv. 


a Isa. xliv. 6; xlviii. 12, 13, 17. 

r Ibid. xlv. 21-24; Hos. i. 7; cf. Rom. xiv. 11; Phil. ii. 10; Isa. 
Xxxv. 4, xl. 3, 10. 8 Isa. ix. 6. 

tyyy xvp. These two words must clearly be connected, although they 
do not stand in the relation of the status constructus. Gen. xvi. 12. yyy 
designated the attribute here concerned, x32 the superhuman Possessor 
of it. u yin, Bp. Lowth’s Transl. of Isaiah in loc. 

v This is the plain literal sense of the words. The habit of construing 
sng as ‘strong hero,’ which was common to Gesenius and the older 
rationalists, has been abandoned by later writers, such as Hitzig and Knobel. 
Hitzig observes that to render xx by ‘strong hero’ is contrary to the 
usus loquends. ‘x,’ he argues, ‘is always, even in such passages as 
Gen. xxxi. 29, to be rendered “God.” In all the passages which are 
quoted to prove that it means “princeps” ‘‘potens,” the forms are,’ he says, 
to be derived not from x, but from >x, which properly means “‘ram,” 
then “leader,” or “prince” of the flock of men.’ (See the quot. in Hengst. 
Christ. ii. p. 88, Clarke’s transl.). But while these later rationalists 
recognise the true meaning of the phrase, they endeavour to xepresent 
it as a mere name of Messiah, indicating nothing as to His possessing a 
Divine Nature. Hitzig contends that it is applied to Messiah ‘by way 


of exaggeration, in so far as He possesses divine qualities ;?? and Knobel,, 


that it belongs to Him as a hero, who in His wars with the Gentiles 
will shew that He possesses divine strength. But does the word ‘El’ 
admit of being applied to a merely human hero? ‘El,’ says Dr. Pusey, 
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Conformably with this Jeremiah calls Him Jehovah Tsidkenu ¥, 
as Isaiah had called Him Emmanuel*. Micah speaks of His 
eternal pre-existenceY, as Isaiah had spoken of His endless 
reign, Daniel predicts that His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion that shall not pass away®. Zechariah terms Him the 





‘the name of God, is nowhere used absolutely of any but God. The 
word is used once relatively, in its first appellative sense, the mighty of 
the nations (Ezek. xxxi. 11), in regard to Nebuchadnezzar. Also once ° 
in the plural (Ezek. xxxii. 21). It occurs absolutely in Hebrew 225 times, 
and in every place is used of God.” Daniel, p- 483. Can we then doubt 
its true force in the present passage, especially when we compare Isa. x. 21, 
where 1122°>x is applied indisputably to the Most High God? Cf. Delitzsch, 
Jesaia, p. 155. 

w Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. This title is also applied by Jeremiah to Jerusalem 
in the Messianic age, in other words, to the Christian Church. Jer. xxxiii. 
15, 16. The reason is not merely to be found in the close fellowship 
of Christ with His Church as taught by St. Paul, (Eph. v. 23, 30); 
who even calls the Church, Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12). Jehovah Tsidkenu 
expresses the great fact of which our Lord is the author, and Christendom 
the result. That fact is the actual gift of God’s justifying, sanctifying 
righteousness to our weak sinful humanity. As applied to the Church 
then, the title draws attention to the reality of the gift; as applied to 
Christ, to the Person of Him through Whom it is given. It cannot be 
paralleled with names given to inanimate objects such as Jehovah Nissi, 
nor even with such personal names as Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and the 
like. In these cases there is no ground for identifying the kings in 
question with the Exalted Jehovah, or with Jehovah the Judge. The 
title before us, of itself, may not necessarily imply the Divinity of Christ ; 
it was indeed given in another form to Zedekiah. Its real force, as applied 
to our Lord, is however shewn by other prophetic statements about Him, 
just as He is called Jesus, in a fundamentally distinct sense from that 
which the word bore in its earlier applications. But cf. Pye Smith, 
Messiah, i. 271, sqq. Hengst. Christ. ii. 415, sqq. Reinke, Messianischen 
Weissagungen, iii. 510, sqq. Critici Sacri, vol. 4, p. 5638. Pearson on 
Creed, ii. 181, ed. 1833. 

x Isa. vii. 14; St. Matt. i. 2 3. Like Jehovah Tsidkenu, Emmanuel does 
really point to our Lord’s Divine Person, as Isa. ix. 6, would alone imply. 
That toy means a literal virgin, that the fulfilment of this prophecy 
is to be sought for only in the birth of our Lord, and that this announcement 
of God’s mighty Salvation in the future, might well have satisfied Ahaz - 
that the lesser help against the two kings in the immediate present would 
not be wanting, are points well discussed by Hengstenberg, Christ. ii, 43-66. - 
Reinke, Weissagung von der Jungfrau und von Immanuel, Miinster, 1848. 
Even if it were certain that the Name Emmanuel was in the first instance 
given to a child born in the days of Ahaz, it would still be true that 
‘then did God in the highest sense become with us, when He was seen — 
upon earth.’ St. Chrys. in Isa. ch. vii, s, 6, quoted by Hengst. Christol. ubi 
supra, See too, Smith’s Dict. of Bible, art. ‘Isaiah,’ i, p. 879; Dr. Payne 
Smith, Proph. of Isaiah, pp. 21-27. 

Y Mic. vy. 2. See Chandler's Defence of Christianity, p. 124; Mill on 
Mythical Interpr. p. 318. 2 Isa, ix. 6, a Dan. vii. 14. 
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Fellow or Equal of the Lord of Hosts»; and refers in the 
clearest language to His Incarnation and Passion as being 
that of Jehovah Himself¢. Haggai implies His Divinity 
by foretelling that His presence will make the glory of the 
second temple greater than the glory of the first¢. Malachi 
points to Him as the Angel of the Covenant, Jehovah, 
Whom Israel was seeking, and Who would suddenly come 
to His temple®. 

Read this language as a whole; read it by the light of the 
great doctrine which it attests, and which in turn illuminates 
it, the doctrine of a Messiah Divine as well as Human ;—all 
is natural, consistent, full of point and meaning. But divorce 
it from that doctrine in obedience to a foregone and arbitrary 
placitum of the negative criticism, to the effect that Jesus 
Christ shall be banished at any cost from the scroll of prophecy ; 
—how full of difficulties does such language forthwith become, 
how overstrained and exaggerated, how insipid and disappoint- 
ing! Doubtless it is possible to bid defiance alike to Jewish 
and to Christian interpreters, and to resolve upon seeing in 
the prophets only such a sense as may be consistent with 
the theoretical exigencies of Naturalism. It is possible to 
suggest that what looks like supernatural prediction is only 
a clever or chance farsightedness, and that expressions which 
literally anticipate a distant history are but the exuberance of 
poetry, which, from its very vagueness, happens to coincide 
with some feature, real or imagined, of the remote future. 
It is possible to avoid any frank acknowledgment of the im- 
posing spectacle presented by converging and consentient lines 


b Zech. xiii. 7. mov does not mean only an associate of any kind, 
or aneighbour. ‘The word rendered “ My fellow” was revived by Zechariah 
from the language of the Pentateuch. It was used eleven times in Leviticus, 
and then was disused. There is no doubt then that the word, being 
revived out of Leviticus, is to be understood as in Leviticus; but in 
Leviticus it is used strictly of a fellow-man, one who is as himself. 
Lev. vi. 2, xviii. 20, xix. 11, 15,17, Xxiv. 19, XxV. 14,15, I7.-- The name 
designates not one joined by friendship or covenant, or by any voluntary 
act, but one united indissolubly by common bonds of nature, which a 
man may violate, but cannot annihilate. . .. When then this title is applied 
to the relation of an individual to God, it is clear that That Individual can 
be no mere man, but must be one united with God by an Unity of Being. 
The “Fellow” of the Lord is no other than He Who said in the Gospel, 
“JT and My Father are One.”’ Pusey, Daniel, pp. 487, 488. Hengst. 
Christ. iv. pp. 108-112. 

© Zech. ii. 10-13, xii. 10; St. John xix. 34, 375 Rey. i. 7. 


a Hag. ii. 7, 9- e Mal. iii. 1. 
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of prophecy, and to refuse to consider the prophetic utterances, 
except in detail and one by one; as if forsooth Messianic 
prophecy were an intellectual enemy whose forces must be 
divided by the criticism that would conquer it. It is possible, 
alas! even for accomplished scholarship so fretfully to carp 
at each instance of pure prediction in the Bible, to nibble 
away the beauty and dim the lustre of each leading utterance 
with such persevering industry, as at length to persuade itself 
that the predictive element in Scripture is insignificantly small, 
or even that it does not exist at all. That modern criticism 
of this temper should refuse to accept the prophetic witness 
to the Divinity of the Messiah, is more to be regretted than 
to be wondered at. And yet, if it were seriously supposed 
that such criticism had succeeded in blotting out all reference 
to the Godhead of Christ from the pages of the Old Testament, 
we should still have to encounter and to explain that massive 
testimony to the Messianic belief which lives on in the Rab- 
binical literature ; since that literature, whatever be the date 
of particular existing treatises, contains traditions, neither few 
nor indistinct, of indisputable antiquity. In that literature 
nothing is plainer than that the ancient Jews believed the 
expected Messiah to be Divine£ It cannot be pretended that 
this belief came from without, from the schools of Alexandria, 
or from the teaching of Zoroaster. It was notoriously based 
upon the language of the Prophets and Psalmists. And we 
of to-day, even with our improved but strictly mechanical 
apparatus of grammar and dictionary, can scarcely pretend to 
correct the early unprejudiced interpretation of men who read 
the Old Testament with at least as much instinctive insight 
into the meaning of its archaic language, and of its older 
forms of thought and of feeling, as an Englishman in this 
generation can command when he applies himself to the study 
of Shakespeare or of Milton. 

(5) The last stage of the Messianic doctrine begins only after 
the close of the Hebrew Canon. Among the Jews of Alexandria, 
the hope of a Messiah seems to have fallen into the background. 
This may have been due to the larger attractions which doctrines 
such as those of the Sophia and the Logos would have possessed 
for Hellenized populations, or to a somewhat diminished interest 
in the future of Jewish nationality caused by long absence from 





f For the Rabbinical conception of the Person of Messiah, see Schéttgen, . 
Hor. Hebr. vol. ii, de Messi, lib. i. c. 1, sqq. 
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Palestine, or to a cowardly unwillingness to avow startling reh- 
gious beliefs in the face of keen heathen critics. The two latter 
motives may explain the partial or total absence of Messianic 
allusions from the writings of Philo and Josephus ; the former 
will account for the significant silence of the Book of Wisdom. 
Among the peasantry, and in the schools of Palestine, the Mes- 
sianic doctrine lived on. The literary or learned form of the 
doctrine, being based on and renewed by the letter of Scripture, 
was higher and purer than the impaired and debased belief which 
gradually established itself among the masses of the people. The 
popular degradation of the doctrine may be traced to the later 
political circumstances of the Jews, acting upon the secular and 
materialized element in the national character. The Messianic 
belief, as has been shewn, had two aspects, corresponding re- 
spectively to the political and to the religious yearnings of the 
people of Israel. If such a faith was a relief to a personal or 
national sense of sin, it was also a relief to a sense of political 
disappointment or degradation. And keen consciousness of 
political failure became a dominant sentiment among the Jewish 
people during the centuries immediately preceding our Lord’s 
Incarnation. With some fitful glimpses of national life, as under 
the Asmoneans, the Jews of the Restoration passed from the 
yoke of one heathen tyranny to that of another. As in succes- 
sion they served the Persian monarchs, the Syrian Greeks, the 
Idumzan king, and the Roman magistrate, the J ewish people 
cast an eye more and more wistfully to the political hopes which 
might be extracted from their ancient and accepted Messianic 
belief. They learned to pass more and more lightly over the 
prophetic pictures of a Messiah robed in moral majesty, of a 
Messiah relieving the woes of the whole human family, of a 
Messiah suffering torture and shame in the cause of truth. They 
dwelt more and more eagerly upon the pictures of His world- 
wide conquest and imperial sway, and they construed those 
promises of coming triumph in the most earthly and secular 
sense; they looked for a Jewish Alexander or for a Jewish 
Cesar. The New Testament exhibits the popular form of the 
Messianic doctrine, as it lay in the minds of Galileans, of 
Samaritans, of the men of Jerusalem. It is plain how deeply, 
when our Lord appeared, the hope of a Deliverer had sunk into 
the heart both of peasant and townsman; yet it is equally plain 
how earthly was the taint which had passed over the popular 
apprehension of this glorious hope, since its first full proclamation 
in the days of the Prophets, Doubtless there were saints like 
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the aged Simeon, whose eyes longed sore for the Divine Christ 
foretold in the great age of Hebrew prophecy. But generally 
speaking, the piety of the enslaved Jew had become little else 
than a wrong-headed patriotism. His religious expectations had 
been taken possession of by his civic passions, and were liable at 
any moment to be placed at the service of a purely political 
agitation. Israel as a theocracy was sacrificed in his thought to 
Israel as a state; and he was willing to follow any adventurer 
into the wilderness or across the J ordan, if only there was a 
remote prospect of bringing the Messianic predictions to bear 
against the hated soldiery and police of Rome. A religious 
creed is always impoverished when it is degraded to serve 
political purposes ; and belief in the Divinity of Messiah na- 
turally waned and died away, when the highest functions 
attributed to Him were merely those of a successful general or 
of an able statesman. The Apostles themselves, at one time, 
looked mainly or only for a temporal prince; and the people 
who were willing to hail Jesus as King Messiah, and to conduct 
Him in royal pomp to the gates of the holy city, had so lost 
sight of the real eminence which Messiahship involved, that 
when He claimed to be God, they endeavoured to stone Him for 
blasphemy, and this claim of His was in point of fact the crime 
for which their leaders persecuted Him to death 8, 

And yet when Jesus Christ presented Himself to the Jewish 
people, He did not condescend to sanction the misbelief of the 
time, or to swerve from the tenor of the ancient revelation. He 
claimed to satisfy the national hopes of Israel by a prospect 
which would identify the future of Israel with that of the world. 
He professed to answer to the full, unmutilated, spiritual ex- 
pectations of prophets and of righteous men. They had desired 
to see and had not seen Him, to hear and had not heard Him. 
Long ages had passed, and the hope of Israel was still unfulfilled. 
Psalmists had turned back in accents wellnigh of despair to the- 
great deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, when the Lord 
brake the heads of the dragons in the waters, and brought foun-= 
tains out of the hard rock. Prophets had been assured that at 
last the vision of ages should ‘speak and not lie,’ and had been 
bidden ‘though it tarry, wait for it, because it will surely come, 
it will not tarry.’ Each victory, each deliverance, prefigured 
Messiah’s work; each saint, each hero, foreshadowed some 
Separate ray of His personal glory ; each disaster gave strength 


& Cf. Lect. IV. pp. 190, Igl, 
[ Lect, 
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to the mighty ery for His intervention : He was the true soul of 
the history, as well as of the poetry and prophecy of Israel. And 
so much was demanded of Him, so superhuman were the propor- 
tions of His expected actions, that He would have disappointed 
Israel’s poetry and history no less than her prophecy, had He 
been merely one of the sons of men. Yet when at last in the 
fulness of time He came, that He might satisfy the desire of the 
nations, He was rejected by a stiff-necked generation, because 
He was true to the highest and brightest anticipations of His 
Advent. A Christ who had contented himself with the debased 
Messianic ideal of the Herodian period, might have precipitated 
an insurrection against the Roman rule, and might have ante- 
dated, after whatever intermediate struggles, the fall of Jeru- 
salem. Jesus of Nazareth claimed to be the Divine Messiah of 
David and of Isaiah; and therefore He died upon the cross, 
to achieve, not the political enfranchisement! of Palestine, but 
the spiritual redemption of humanity. 

1. Permit me to repeat an observation which has already been 
hinted at. The several lines of teaching by which the Old Testa- 
ment leads up to the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity, are at first 
sight apparently at issue with that primary truth of which the 
Jewish people and the Jewish Scriptures were the appointed 
guardians. ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one God 4.’ 
That was the fundamental law of the Jewish belief and polity. 
How copious are the warnings against the surrounding idolatries 
in the Jewish Scripturesi! With what varied, what delicate, 
what incisive irony do the sacred writers lash the pretensions 
of the most gorgeous idol-worships, while guarding the solitary 
Majesty and the unshared prerogatives of the God of Israel *! ‘The 
specific distinction of Judaism,’ says Baur, ‘marking it off from 
all forms of heathen religious belief whatever, is its purer, more 
refined, and monotheistic conception of God. From the earliest 
antiquity downwards, this was the essential basis of the Old 
Testament religion!’ And yet this discriminating and funda- 
mental truth does but throw out into sharper outline and relief 
those suggestions of personal distinctions in the Godhead ; that 
personification of the Wisdom, if indeed the Wisdom be not a 


h Deut. vi. 4; cf. ibid. iv. 35, xxxii, 395 Ps. xcvi. 5; Isa. xlii. 8, xiii. 
10-13, xliv. 6, 8, xlv. 5, 6, 18, 21, 22, xviii. 11, 12; Wisd. xii. 13; Hcclus. i. 8. 

i Deut. iv. 16-18. ‘ 

k Ps, exy. 4-8; Isa. xxxvii. 19, xliv. 9-20, xlvi. s, sq.3 Jer. ii. 27, 28, 
x. 3-6, 8-10, 14, 16; Hab. ii. 18, 19; Wisd. xiii. xiv. 

1 Christenthum, p. 17. 
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Person; those visions in which a Divine Being is so closely 
identified with the Angel who represents Him ; those successive 
predictions of a Messiah personally distinct from Jehovah, yet 
also the Saviour of men, the Lord and Ruler of all, the J udge of 
the nations, Almighty, Everlasting, nay, One Whom prophecy 
designates as God. How was the Old Testament consistent 
with itself, how was it loyal to its leading purpose, to its very 
central and animating idea, unless it was in truth entrusted with 
a double charge ;- unless, besides teaching explicitly the Creed of 
Sinai, it was designed to teach implicitly a fuller revelation, and 
to prepare men for the Creed of the Day of Pentecost? If indeed 
the Old Testament had been a semi-polytheistic literature ; if in 
Israel the Divine Unity had been only a philosophical specula- 
tion, shrouded from the popular eye by the various forms with 
which some imaginative antiquity had peopled its national 
heaven ; if the line of demarcation between such angel ministers 
and guardians as we read of in Daniel and Zechariah, and the 
High and Holy One Who inhabiteth eternity, had been indistinct 
or uncertain ; if the Most Holy Name had been really lavished 
upon created beings with an indiscriminate profusion that de- 
prived it of its awful, of its incommunicable value ™,—then 
these intimations which we have been reviewing would have 
been less startling than they are. As it is, they receive promi- 
nence from the sharp, unrelieved antagonism in which they seem 
to stand to the main scope of the books which contain them. 
And thus they are a perpetual witness that the J ewish Revela- 
tion is not to be final ; they irresistibly suggest a deeper truth 
which is to break forth from the pregnant simplicity of God’s 
earlier message to mankind ; they point, as we know, to the 
Prologue of St. John’s Gospel and to the Council chamber of 


, Nicza, in which the absolute Unity of the Supreme Being will 


% 


be fully exhibited as harmonizing with the true Divinity of Him 
Who was thus announced in His distinct Personality to the 
Church of Israel. 

2. It may be urged that the Old Testament might conceivably 
have set forth the doctrine of Christ’s Godhead in other and 
more energetic terms than those which it actually employs. 
Even if this should be granted, let us carefully bear in mind 
that the witness of the Old Testament to this truth is not con- 
fined to the texts which expressly assert that Messiah should be 
Divine. The Human Life of Messiah, His supernatural birth, 


™ On the senses of Elohim in the Old Testament, see Appendix, Note B. 
[ LECT. 
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His character, His death, His triumph, are predicted in the Old 
Testament with a minuteness which utterly defies the rationalistic 
insinuation, that the argument from prophecy in favour of 
Christ’s claims may after all be resolved into an adroit manipu- 
lation of sundry more or less irrelevant quotations. No amount 
of captious ingenuity will destroy the substantial fact that the 
leading features of our Lord’s Human manifestation were an- 
nounced to the world some centuries before He actually came 
among us. Do I say that to be the subject of prophecy is of 
itself a proof of Divinity? Certainly not. But at least when 
prophecy is so copious and elaborate, and yet withal so true to 
the facts of history which it predicts, its higher utterances, which 
lie beyond the verification of the human senses, acquire corre- 
sponding significance and credit. If the circumstances of Christ’s 
Human Life were actually chronicled by prophecy, prophecy is 
entitled to submissive attention when she proceeds to assert, in 
whatever terms, that the Christ Whom she has described is more 
than Man. ; 

It must be a robust and somewhat coarse scepticism which 
can treat those early glimpses into the laws of God’s inner 
being, those mysterious apparitions to Patriarchs and Lawgivers, 
those hypostatized representations of Divine Attributes, above 
all, that Divinity repeatedly and explicitly ascribed to the pre- 
dicted Restorer of Israel, only as illustrations of the exuberance 
of Hebrew imagination, only as redundant tropes and moods of 
Eastern poetry. For when the destructive critics have done their 
worst, we are still confronted by the fact of a considerable litera- 
ture, indisputably anterior to the age of Christianity, and fore- 
telling in explicit terms the coming of a Divine and Human 
Saviour. We cannot be insensible to the significance of this 
broad and patent fact. Those who in modern days have 
endeavoured to establish an absolute power over the conduct 
and lives of their fellow-men have found it necessary to spare 
no pains in one department of political effort. They have en- 
deavoured to ‘inspire,’ if they could not suppress, that powerful 
agency, which both for good and for evil moulds and informs 
popular thought. The control of the press from day to day is 
held in our times to be among the highest exercises of despotic 
power over a civilized community ; and yet the sternest despot- 
ism will in vain endeavour to recast in its own favour the verdict 
of history. History, as she points to the irrevocable and un- 
changing past, can be won neither by violence nor by blandish- 
ments to silence her condemnations, or to lavish her approvals, 
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or in any degree to unsay the evidence of her chronicles, that 
she may subserve the purpose and establish the claim of some 
aspiring potentate. But He Who came to reign by love as by 
omnipotence, needed not to put force upon the thought and 
speech of His contemporaries, even could He have willed to do 
so». For already the literature of fifteen centuries had been 
enlisted in His service ; and the annals and the hopes of an 
entire people, to say nothing of the yearnings and guesses of the 
world, had been moulded into one long anticipation of Himself, 
Even He could not create or change the past ; but He could 
point to its unchanging voice as the herald of His own claims 
and destiny. His language would have been folly on the lips of 
the greatest of the sons of men, but it does no more than simple 
justice to the true mind and constant drift of the Old Testament. 
With His Hand upon the Jewish Canon, Jesus Christ could look 
opponents or disciples in the face, and bid them ‘Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of Me.’ 


2 Lacordaire. 
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LECTURE III. 


OUR LORD’S WORK IN THE WORLD A WITNESS TO 
HIS DIVINITY. 


Whence hath This Man this Wisdom, and these mighty works? Is not This 
the carpenter's Son? is not His mother called Mary? and His brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? And His sisters, wre they not 


all with us? Whence then hath This Man all these things ? 
Sr. Marr. xiii. 54-56. 


A sceptican prince once asked his chaplain to give him some 
clear evidence of the truth of Christianity, but to do so in a few 
words, because a king had not much time to spare for such mat- 
ters. The chaplain tersely replied, ‘The Jews, your majesty.’ 
The chaplain meant to say that the whole Jewish history was a 
witness to Christ. In the ages before the Incarnation Israel 
witnessed to His work and to His Person, by its Messianic be- 
lief, by its Scriptures, by its ritual, by its rabbinical schools. In 
the ages which have followed the Incarnation, Israel has wit- 
nessed to Him no less powerfully as the people of the dispersion. 
In all the continents, amid all the races of the world, we meet 
with the nation to which there clings an unexpiated, self-impre- 
cated guilt. This nation dwells’ among us and around us 
Englishmen ; it shares largely in our material prosperity ; its 
il life are shaped by our national institutions ; it 


social and civi 
sends its representatives to our tribunals of justice and to the 
its future, are 


benches of our senate: yet its heart, its home, 
elsewhere. It still hopes for Him Whom we Christians have 


found ; it still witnesses, by its accumulating despair, to the 
truth of the creed which it so doggedly rejects. Our rapid sur- 
vey then of those anticipations of our Lord’s Divinity which are 
furnished by the Old Testament, and by the literature more im- 
mediately dependent on it, has left untouched a district of history 
fruitful in considerations which bear upon our subject. But 16 
must suffice to have hinted at the testimony which is thus 
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indirectly yielded by the later Judaism ; and we pass to-day to a 
topic which is in some sense continuous with that of our last 
lecture. We have seen how the appearance of a Divine Person, 
as the Saviour of men, was anticipated by the Old Testament ; 
let us enquire how far Christ’s Divinity is attested by the phe- 
nomenon which we encounter in the formation and continuity of 
the Christian Church. 

I. When modern writers examine and discuss the proportions 
and character of our Lord’s ‘plan,’ a Christian believer may 
rightly feel that such a term can only be used in such a connec- 
tion with some mental caution. He may urge that in forming 
an estimate of strictly human action, we can distinguish between 
a plan and its realization; but that this distinction is obviously 
inapplicable to Him with Whom resolve means achievement, and 
Who completes His action, really if not visibly, when He simply 
wills to act. It might further be maintained, and with great 
truth, that the pretension to exhibit our Lord’s entire design in 
His Life and Death proceeds upon a misapprehension. It is far 
from being true that our Lord has really laid bare to the eyes of 
men the whole purpose of the Eternal Mind in respect of His 
Incarnation. Indeed nothing is plainer, or more upon the very 
face of the New Testament, than the limitations and reserve of 
His disclosures on this head. We see enough for faith and for 
practical purposes, but we see no more. Amid the glimpses 
which are offered us respecting the scope and range of the In- 
carnation, the obvious shades off continually into mystery, the 
visible commingles with the unseen. We Christians know just 
enough to take the measure of our ignorance ; we feel ourselves 
hovering intellectually on the outskirts of a vast economy of 


mercy, the complete extentgand the inner harmonies of which 
One Eye alone can survey. 


If however we have before us only a part of the plan which 


our Lord meant to carry out by His Incarnation and Death, 
assuredly we do know something and that from His Own Lips. 
If it is true that success can never be really doubtful to Omni- 
potence, and that no period of suspense can be presumed to 
intervene between a resolve and its accomplishment in the 
Eternal Mind ; yet, on the other hand, it is a part of our Lord’s 
gracious condescension that He has, if we may so speak, entered 
into the lists of history. He has come among us as one of our- 
selves ; He has made Himself of no reputation, and has been 
found in fashion as a man. He has despoiled Himself of His 
advantages ; He has actually stated what He proposed to do in 
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the world, and has thus submitted Himself to the verdict of 
man’s experience. His own Words are our warrant for compar- 
ing them with His Work ; and He has interposed the struggles 
of centuries between His Words and their fulfilment, He has so 
shrouded His Hand of might as at times to seem as if He would 
court at least the possibilities of failure. Putting aside then for 
the moment any recorded intimations of Christ’s Will in respect 
of other spheres of being, with all their mighty issues of life and 
death, let us enquire what it was that He purposed to effect 
within the province of human action and history. 

Now the answer to this question is simply, that He proclaimed 
Himself the Founder of a world-wide and imperishable Society. 
He did not propose to act powerfully upon the convictions and 
the characters of individual men, and then to leave to them, 
when they believed and felt alike, the liberty of voluntarily 
forming themselves into an association, with a view to reciprocal 
sympathy and united action. From the first, the formation of a 
society was not less an essential feature of Christ’s plan, than was 
His redemptive action upon single souls. This society was not 
to be a school of thinkers, nor a self-associated company of enter- 
prising fellow-workers ; it was to be a Kingdom, the kingdom 
of heaven, or, as it is also called, the kingdom of Goda, For 
ages indeed the Jewish theocracy had been a kingdom of God 
‘upon earthb. God was the one true King of ancient Israel. 
_ He was felt to be present in Israel as a Monarch living among 
His subjects. The temple was His palace ; its sacrifices and 
ritual were the public acknowledgment of His present but in- 
visible Majesty. But the Jewish polity, considered as a system, 
was an external rather than an internal kingdom of Cod. 
Doubtless there were great saints in ancient Israel; doubtless 
Israel had prayers and hymns such as may be found in the 
Psalter, than which nothing more searching and more spiritual 
has been since produced in Christendom. Looking however to 
the popular working of the Jewish theocratic system, and to 
what is implied as to its character in Jeremiah’s prophecy of a 
profoundly spiritual kingdom which was to succeed it *, may we 





® BaciAcla Tv odpavay occurs thirty-two times in St. Matthew’s Gospel, to 
which it is peculiar; BactAcla 76d @cod five times. The latter term occurs 
fifteen times in St. Mark, thirty-three times in St. Luke, twice in St. John, 
seven times in the Acts of the Apostles. In St. Matt. xiii. 43, xxvi. 29, we 
find 7 BactActa Tov Marpés. Our Lord speaks of 7 BaciAcla 7 euh three times, 
St. John xviii. 36. b St. Matt. xxi. 43. 
© Jer, xxxi. 31-34, quoted in Heb. viii. 8-11. 
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not conclude that the Royalty of God was represented rather to 
the senses than to the heart and intelligence of at least the mass 
of His ancient subjects? Jesus Christ our Lord announced a 
new kingdom of God; and, by terming it the Kingdom of God, 
He implied that it would first fully deserve that sacred name, as 
corresponding with Daniel’s prophecy of a fifth empired, Let 
us moreover note, in passing, that when using the word ‘king- 
dom,’ our Lord did not announce a republic. Writers who carry 
into their interpretation of the Gospels ideas which have been 
gained from a study of the Platonic dialogues or of the recent 
history of France, may permit themselves to describe our Lord 
as Founder of the Christian republic. And certainly St. Paul, 
when accommodating himself to political traditions and aspira- 
tions which still prevailed largely throughout the Roman world, 
represents and recommends the Church of Christ as the source 
and home of the highest moral and mental liberty, by speaking 
freely of our Christian ‘citizenship,’ and of our coming at baptism 
to the ‘city’ of the living Gode. Not that the Apostle would. 
press the metaphor to the extent of implying that the new 
society was to be a spiritual democracy ; since he very earnestly 
taught that even the inmost thoughts of its members were to be 
ruled by their Invisible King This indeed had been the claim 
of the Founder of the kingdom Himselfg ; He willed to be King, 
absolutely and without a rival, in the new society; and the 
nature and extent of His legislation plainly shews us in what 
sense He meant to reign. 

The original laws of the new kingdom are for the most part 
set forth by its Founder in His Sermon on the Mount. After a 
preliminary statement of the distinctive character which was to 
mark the life and bearing of those who would fully correspond 
to His Mind and Will), and a further sketch of the nature and 
depth of the influence which His subjects were to exert upon 
other meni, He proceeds to define the general relation of the 
new law which He is promulgating to the law that had preceded 
itk, The vital principle of His legislation, namely, that moral 
obedience shall be enforced, not merely in the performance of or 


4 Dan. vii. 9-15. 

e Phil. iii. 20: judy yop Td moAtrevma ev ovpavors Smdpxet, Cf. Acts xxiii. 1: 
memonltevuar TS Oc. Phil. i. 27: Gklws Tov edayyeAlov moAiteveoGe. Heb. 
xiii. 14. In Heb. xi. 10, xii. 22, méA1s apparently embraces the whole Church 
of Christ, visible and invisible; in Heb. xi. 16, xiii. 14, it is restricted to the 
latter. 2 Con: x15; & St. Matt. xxiii. 8. 

h Thid, v. 1-12. i Tbid. vers, 13-16. k Tbid. vers. 17-20. 
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in the abstinence from outward acts, but in the deepest and most 
secret springs of thought and motive, is traced in its application 
to certain specific prescriptions of the older Law!; while other 
ancient enactments are modified or set aside by the stricter 
purity ™, the genuine simplicity of motive and character, the 
entire unselfishness °, and the superiority to personal prejudices 
and exclusiveness P which the New Lawgiver insisted on. The 
required life of the new kingdom is then exhibited in detail; the 
duties of almsgiving4, of prayer’, and of fasting’, are successively 
enforced ; but the rectification of the ruling motive is chiefly 
insisted on as essential. In performing religious duties, God’s 
Will, and not any conventional standard of human opinion, is to 
be kept steadily before the eye of the soul. The Legislator 
insists upon the need of a single, supreme, unrivalled motive in 
thought and action, unless all is to be lost. The uncorruptible 
treasure must be in heaven ; the body of the moral life will only 
be full of light if ‘the eye is single ;’ no man can serve two 
masterst, The birds and the flowers suggest the lesson of trust 
in and devotion to the One Source and End of life; all will 
really be well with those who in very deed seek His kingdom 
and His righteousness". Charity in judgment of other men*, 
circumspection in communicating sacred truth Y, confidence and 
constancy in prayer’, perfect consideration for the wishes of 
others®, yet alsp a determination to seek the paths of difficulty 
and sacrifice, rather than the broad easy ways trodden by the 
mass of mankind>;—these features will mark the conduct of 
loyal subjects of the kingdom. They will beware too of false 
prophets, that is, of the movers of spiritual sedition, of teachers 
who are false to the truths upon which the kingdom is based and 
to the temper which is required of its real children. The false 
prophets will be known by their moral unfruitfulness¢, rather 
than by any lack of popularity or success. Finally, obedience to 
the law of the kingdom is insisted on as the one condition of 
safety ; obedience 4,—as distinct from professions of loyalty ; 
obedience,—which will be found to have really based a man’s 
life upon the immoveable rock at that solemn moment when all 
that stands upon the sand must utterly perish ° 


Ibid. vers. 13, 14. 
Ibid. vers. 24-27. 


Ibid. ver. 12. 


z Jhbid. yers. 7-II. 
Ibid. vers. 21-23. 


¢ Tbid. vers. 15-20. 
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1 St. Matt. v. 21-30. m Jhbid. vers. 31, 32. n [bid. vers. 33-37- 
o bid. vers. 38-42. P Ibid. vers. 43-47. a Ibid. vi. I-4. 
r Tbid. vers. 5-8. 8 Ibid. vers. 16-18. t Ibid. ver. 24. 
u Tbid. vers. 25-34. x Tbid. vii. 1-5. x Thid. ver. 6. 
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Such a proclamation of the law of the kingdom as was the 
Sermon on the Mount, already implied that the kingdom would 
be at once visible and invisible. On the one hand certain out- 
ward duties, such as the use of the Lord’s Prayer and fasting, 
are prescribed; on the other, the new law urgently pushes its 
claim of jurisdiction far beyond the range of material acts into 
the invisible world of thought and motive. The visibility of the 
kingdom lay already in the fact of its being a society of men, 
and not a society solely made up of incorporeal beings such as 
the angels. The King never professes that He will be satisfied 
with a measure of obedience which sloth or timidity might con- 
fine to the region of inoperative feelings and convictions; He 
insists with great emphasis upon the payment of homage to His 
Invisible Majesty, outwardly, and before the eyes of men. Not 
to confess Him before men is to break with Him for ever £; it 
is to forfeit His blessing and protection when these would most 
be needed. The consistent bearing, then, of His loyal subjects 
will bring the reality of His rule before the sight of men ; but, 
besides this, He provides His realm with a visible government, 
deriving its authority from Himself, and entitled on this account 
to deferential and entire obedience on the part of His subjects. 
To the first members of this government His commission rung 
thus :—‘ He that receiveth you, receiveth Meh.’ It is the King 
Who will Himself reign throughout all history on thé thrones of 
His representatives; it is He Who, in their persons, will be 
acknowledged or rejected. In this way His empire will have an 
external and political side; nor is its visibility to be limited to 
its governmental organization. The form of prayer! which the 
King enjoins on His subjects, and the outward visible actions by 
which, according to His appointment, membership in His king- 
dom is to be begunj and maintained k, make the very life and 
movement of the new society, up to a certain point, visible. 
But undoubtedly the real strength of the kingdom, its deepest 
life, its truest action, are veiled from sight. At bottom it is to 
be a moral, not a material empire ; it is to be a realm not merely 
of bodies but of souls, of souls instinct with intelligence and love. 
Its seat of power will be the conscience of mankind. Not ‘here’ 
or ‘there’ in outward signs of establishment and supremacy, but 
in the free conformity of the thought and heart of its members 


St. Matt. vi. 9-13, 16. 8 Ibid. x. 32; St. Luke xii. 8, 
5 St. Matt.x. 40; comp. St. Lukex.16. i St. Matt. vi. 9-13. 

i Ibid. xxviii. 19; St. John iii. 5, 

* St. Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 24; St. John vi. 53. 
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to the Will of their Unseen Sovereign, shall its power be most 
clearly recognised. Not as an oppressive outward code, but as 
an inward buoyant exhilarating motive, will the King’s Law 
mould the life of His subjects. Thus the kingdom of God will 
be found to be ‘within’ men!; it will be set up, not like an 
earthly empire by military conquest or by violent revolution, but 
noiselessly and ‘not with observation™.’ It will be maintained by 
weapons more spiritual than the sword. ‘If, said the Monarch, 
‘My kingdom were of this world, then would My servants fight, 
but now is My kingdom not from hence®.’ 

The charge to the twelve Apostles exhibits the outward 
agency by which the kingdom would be established®; and 
the discourse in the supper-room unveils yet more fully the 
secret sources of its strength and the nature of its influenceP. 
But the ‘plan’ of its Founder with reference to its establish- 


~ ment in the world is perhaps most fully developed in that 


series of parables, which, from their common object and from 
their juxtaposition in St. Matthew's Gospel, are commonly 
termed Parables of the Kingdom. 

How various would be the attitudes of the human _ heart 
towards the ‘word of the kingdom,’ that is, towards the 
authoritative announcement of its establishment upon the 
earth, is pointed out in the Parable of the Sower. The seed 
of truth would fall from His Hand throughout all time by 
the wayside, upon stony places, and among thorns, as well 
as upon the good ground4. It might be antecedently supposed 
that within the limits of the new kingdom none were to be 
looked for save the holy and the faithful. But the Parable 
of the Tares corrects this too idealistic anticipation ; the king- 
dom is to be a field in which until the final harvest the 
tares must grow side by side with the wheat’. The astonishing 
expansion of the kingdom throughout the world is illustrated 


1 St. Luke xvii. 21. m bid. ver. 20. n St. John xviii. 36. 

o St. Matt. x. 5-42. p St. John xiv. xv. Xvi. 

a St. Matt. xili. 3-8, 19-23. : 

r St. Matt. xiii. 24-30, 36-43. ‘In catholicA enim ecclesia, que non in 
sol4 Afric’ sicut pars Donati, sed per omnes gentes, sicut. promissa est, 
dilatatur atque diffunditur, in universo mundo, sicut dicit Apostolus, fruc- 
tificans et crescens, et boni sunt et mali.’ St. Aug. Ep. 208, n. 6. ‘Si 
boni sumus in ecclesia Christi, frumenta sumus ; si mali sumus in ecclesia 
Christi, palea sumus, tamen ab are4 non recedimus. Tu qui ventu tenta- 
tionis foris volasti, quid es? Triticum non tollit ventus ex area. Ex eo 
ergo, ubi es, agnosce quid es.’ In Ps, lxx. (Vulg.) Serm. i. n. 12. Civ. 
Dei, i. 35, and especially Retract. il, 18- 
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by ‘the grain of mustard seed, which indeed is the least of 
all seeds, but when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs®.’ 
The principle and method of that expansion are to be observed 
in the action of ‘the leaven hid in the three measures of meal t.’ 
A secret invisible influence, a soul-attracting, soul-subduing 
enthusiasm for the King and His work, would presently pene- 
trate the dull, dense, dead mass of human society, and its 
hard heart and stagnant thought would expand, in virtue of 
this inward impulse, into a new life of light and love. Thus 
the kingdom is not merely represented as a mighty whole, 
of which each subject soul is a fractional part. It is exhibited 
as an attractive influence, acting energetically upon the inner 
personal life of individuals. It is itself the great intellectual 
and moral prize of which each truth-seeking soul is in quest, 
and to obtain which all else may wisely and well be left behind. 
The kingdom is a treasure hid in a field¥, that is, in a line 
of thought and enquiry, or in a particular discipline and mode 
of life; and the wise man will gladly part with all that he 
has to buy that field. Or the kingdom is like a merchant-man 
seeking ‘goodly pearlsv;’ he sells all his possessions that he 
may buy the ‘one pearl of great price.’ Here it is hinted that 
entrance into the kingdom is a costly conquest and mastery 
of truth, of that one absolute and highest Truth, which is 
contrasted with the lower and relative truths current among 
men. The preciousness of membership in the kingdom is 
only to be completely realized by an unreserved submission 
to the law of sacrifice; the kingdom flashes forth in its 
full moral beauty before the eye of the soul, as the merchant- 
man resigns his all in favour of the one priceless pearl. In 
these two parables, then, the individual soul is represented 
as seeking the kingdom; and it is suggested how tragic in 
many cases would be the incidents, how excessive the sacrifices, 
attendant upon ‘pressing into it.’ But a last parable is added 
in which the kingdom is pictured, not as a prize which can 
be seized by separate souls, but as a vast imperial system, 
as a world-wide home of all the races of mankind. Like 
a net* thrown into the Galilean lake, so would the kingdom 
extend its toils around entire tribes and nations of men ; 
the vast struggling multitude would be drawn nearer and 
nearer to the eternal shore ; until at last the awful and final 





® St. Matt. xiii. 31, 32. t Thid. ver. 33. « Thid. ver. 44. 
V Ibid. vers. 45, 46. * Ibid. vers, 47-50. 
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separation would take place beneath the eye of Absolute Justice ; 
the good would be gathered into vessels, but the bad would 
be cast away. 

The proclamation of this kingdom was termed the Gospel, 
that is, the good news of God. It was good news for mankind, 
Jewish as well as Pagan, that a society was set up on earth 
wherein the human soul might rise to the height of its original 
destiny, might practically understand the blessedness and the 
awfulness of life, and might hold constant communion in a 
free, trustful, joyous, childlike spirit with the Author and 
the End of its existence. The ministerial work of our Lord 
was one long proclamation of this kingdom. He was per- 
petually defining its outline, or promulgating and codifying 
its laws, or instituting and explaining the channels of its 
organic and individual life, or gathering new subjects into 
it by His words of wisdom or by His deeds of power, or 
perfecting and refining the temper and cast of character which 
was to distinguish them. When at length He had Himself 
overcome the sharpness of death, He opened this kingdom of 
heaven to all believers on the Day of Pentecost. His ministry 
had begun with the words, ‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at handy;’ He left the world, bidding His followers 
carry forward the frontier of His kingdom to the utmost limits 
of the human family 2, and promising them that His presence 
within it would be nothing less than co-enduring with time 4 

Let us note more especially two features in the ‘plan’ of 
our Blessed Lord. 

(a) And, first, its originality. Need I say, brethren, that 
real originality is rare? In this place many of us spend our 
time very largely in imitating, recombining, reproducing existing 
thought. Conscious as we are that for the most part we are 
only passing on under a new form that which in its substance 
has come to us from others, we honestly say so; yet it may 
chance to us at some time to imagine that in our brain an 
idea or a design has’ taken shape, which is originally and 
in truth our own creation— 

‘ Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps; 
Non aliena meo pressi pede.’ 


Those few, rapid, decisive moments in which genius consciously | 
enjoys the exhilarating sense of wielding creative power, may 


y St. Matt. iv. 17. z Ibid. xxviii. 19 ; St. Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8. 
a St. Matt. xxviil. 20. b Hor. Ep. i. 19. 21. 
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naturally be treasured in memory; and yet, even in these, 
how hard must it be to verify the assumed fact of an absolute 
originality! We of this day find the atmosphere of human 
thought, even more than the surface of the earth, preoccupied 
and thronged with the results of man’s activity in times past 
and present. In proportion to our consciousness of our real 
obligations to this general stock of mental wealth, must we 
not hesitate to presume that any one idea, the immediate origin 
of which we cannot trace, is in reality our own? Suppose 
that in this or that instance we do believe ourselves, in perfect 
good faith, to have produced an idea which is really entitled 
to the merit of originality. May it not be, that if at the right 
moment we could have examined the intellectual air around 
us with a sufficiently powerful microscope, we should have 
detected the germ of our idea ‘floating in upon our personal 
thought from without¢?’ We only imagine ourselves to have 
created the idea because, at the time of our inhaling it, we 
were not conscious of doing so. The idea perhaps was suggested 
indirectly ; it came to us along with some other idea upon 
which our attention was mainly fixed; it came to us so dis- 
guised or so undeveloped, that we cannot recognise it, so as 
to trace the history of its growth. It came to ns during the 
course of a casual conversation ; or from a book the very name 
of which we have forgotten; and our relationship towards it 
has been after all that of a nurse, not that of a parent. We 
have protected it, cherished it, warmed it, and at length 
it has grown within the chambers of our mind, until we have 
recognised its value and led it forth into the sunlight, shaping 
it, colouring it, expressing it after a manner strictly our own, 
and believing in good faith that because we have so entirely 
determined its form, we are the creators of its substance, 
At any rate, my brethren, genius herself has not been slow to 
confess how difficult it is to say that any one of her triumphs 
is certainly due to a true originality. In one of his later 
recorded conversations Goethe was endeavouring to decide 
what are the real obligations of genius to the influences which 
inevitably affect it. ‘Much,’ said he, ‘is talked about originality ; 
but what does originality mean? We are no sooner born than 
the world around begins to act upon us; its action lasts to 
the end of our lives and enters into everything. All that we 


¢ This illustration was suggested to me, some years ago, by a well-known 


Oxford tutor. It is developed, with his usual force, by Félix, Jésus-Christ 
p. 128. 4 Bautain, Etude sur l’art de parler en public. 
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ean truly call our own is our energy, our vigour, our will. If 
I, he continued, ‘could enumerate all that I really owe to 
the great men who have preceded me, and to those of my 
own day, it would be seen that very little is really my own. 
It is a point of capital importance to observe at what time of 
life the influence of a great character is brought to bear on us. 
Lessing, Winkelmann, and Kant, were older than I, and it 
has been of the greatest consequence to me that the two first 
powerfully influenced my youth and the last my old agee.’ 
On such a subject, Goethe may be deemed a high authority, 
and he certainly was not likely to do an injustice to genius, 
or to be guilty of a false humility when speaking of himself. 
But our Lord’s design to establish upon the earth a kingdom 
of souls was an original design. Remark, as bearing upon this 
originality, our Lord’s isolation in His early life. His social 
obscurity is, in the eyes of thoughtful men, the safeguard and 
guarantee of His originality. It is not seriously pretended, 
on any side, .that Jesus Christ was enriched with one single 
ray of His thought from Athens, from Alexandria, from the 
mystics of the Ganges or of the Indus, from the disciples of 
Zoroaster or of Confucius. The centurion whose servant He 
healed, the Greeks whom He met at the instance of St. Philip, 
the Syro-pheenician woman, the judge who condemned and the 
- soldiers who crucified Him, are the few Gentiles with whom 
He is recorded to have had dealings during His earthly life. 
But was our Lord equally isolated from the world of Jewish 
speculation? M. Renan, indeed, impatient at the spectacle of 
an unrivalled originality, suggests, not without some hesitation, 
that Hillel was the real teacher of Jesus‘. But Dr. Schenkel 


€ Conversations de Goethe, trad. Delerot, tom. ii. p. 342, quoted in 
the Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Oct. 1865. 

f ‘Hillel fut le vrai maitre de Jésus, s’il est permis de parler de maitre 
quand il s’agit d’une si haute originalité.’ Vie de Jésus, p. 35. As an 
instance of our Lord’s real independence of Hillel, a single example may 
suffice. A recent writer on ‘the Talmud’ gives the following story. ‘One 
day a heathen went to Shammai, the head of the rival academy, and asked 
him mockingly to convert him to the law while he stood on one leg. The 
irate master turned him from the door. He then went to Hillel, who gave 
him that reply—since so widely propagated—‘ Do not unto another what 
thou wouldest not have another do unto thee. This is the whole law: 
the rest is mere commentary.’ Quarterly Review, Oct. 1867, p. 441. art. 
‘The Talmud.’ Or, as Hillel’s words are rendered by Lightfoot: ‘Quod 
tibi ipsi odiosum est, proximo ne feceris: nam hec est tota lex.’ Hor. 
Hebr. in Matt. p. 129. The writer in the Quarterly Review appears to 
assume the identity of Hillel’s saying with the precept of our Blessed Lord. 
St. Matt. vii. 12; St. Luke vi. 31. Yet in truth how wide is the interval 
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will tell us that this suggestion rests on no historical basis 
whatever &, while we may remark in passing that it is at issue 
with a theory which you would not care to notice at length, 
but which M. Renan cherishes with much fondness, and which 
represents our Lord’s ‘tone of thought’ as a psychological 
result of the scenery of north-eastern Palestine». The kindred 
assumption that when making His yearly visits to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of the Passover, or at other times, Jesus must 
have become the pupil of some of the leading Jewish doctors 
of the day, is altogether gratuitous. Once indeed, when He 
was twelve years old, He was found in a synagogue, hard by 
the temple, in close intellectual contact with aged teachers 
of the Law. But all who hear Him, even then, in His early 
Boyhood, are astonished at His understanding and answers ; 
and the narrative of the Evangelist implies that the occurrence 
was not repeated. Moreover there was no teaching in Judea 
at that era, which had not, in the true sense of the expression, 
a sectarian colouring. But what is there in the doctrine or 
in the character of Jesus that connects Him with a Pharisee 
or a Sadducee, or an Herodian, or an Essene type of education ? 
Is it not significant that, as Schleiermacher remarks, ‘of all 
the sects then in vogue none ever claimed Jesus as representing 
it, none branded Him with the reproach of apostasy from its 
tenetsi?’ Even if we lend an ear to the precarious conjecture 
that He may have attended some elementary school at Nazareth, 


between the merely negative rule of the Jewish President, (which had already 
been given in Tobit iv. 15.) and the positive precept—ica dy @éAnre tva 
moiaow duly of &vpwro1, oTw Kal Sucis ToLetre avtots—of the Divine Master. 
On Gibbon’s citation from Isocrates of a precept equivalent to Hillel’s, 
see Archbishop Trench, Huls. Lect. p. 157. 

s ‘Ganz unbewiesen ist es,’ Schenkel, Charakterbild Jesu, p. 39, note. 
When however Dr.Schenkel himself says, ‘Den Hinblick, den Er [sc. J esus | 
in das Wesen und Treiben der religiésen Richtungen und Parteiungen 
seines Volkes in so hohem Masse befass, hat Er aus persénlicher Wahrneh- 
mung und unmittelbarem Verkehr mit den Hauptern und Vertretern der 
verschiedenen Parteistandpunkte gewonnen’ (ibid.), where is the justification 
of this assertion, except in the Humanitarian and Naturalistic theory of the 
writer, which makes some such assumption necessary ? 

h Vie de Jésus, p. 64: ‘Une nature ravissante contribuait & former 
cet esprit.’ Then follows a description of the flowers, the animals, the 
insects, and the mountains (p. 65), the farms, the fruit-gardens, and the 
vintage (p. 66), of Northern Galilee. M. Renan concludes, ‘cette vie 
contente et facilement satisfaite . . se spiritualisait en réves éthérés, en 
une sorte de mysticisme poétique confondant le ciel et la terre... . Toute 
Vhistoire du Christianisme naissant est devenue de la sorte une délicieuse 
pastorale.’ p. 67. i Leben Jesu, vorl. xvi. 
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it is plain that the people believed Him to have gone through 
no formal course of theological training. ‘How knoweth This 
Man letters, having never learned‘? was a question which 
betrayed the popular surprise created by a Teacher Who spoke 
with the highest authority, and Who yet had never sat at 
the feet of an accredited doctor. It was the homage of public 
enthusiasm which honoured Him with the title of Rabbi; 
since this title did not then imply that one who bore it had 
been qualified by any intellectual exercises for an official teaching 
position. Isolated, as it seemed, obscure, uncultivated, illiterate, 
the Son of Mary did not concern Himself to struggle against 
or to reverse what man would deem the crushing disadvantages 
of His lot. He did not, like philosophers of antiquity, or like 
the active spirits of the middle ages, spend His Life in perpetual 
transit between one lecturer of reputation and another, between 
this and that focus of earnest and progressive thought. He 
was not a Goethe, continually enriching and refining his con- 
ceptions by contact with a long succession of intellectual friends, 
reaching from Lavater to Eckermann. Still less did He, 
during His early Manhood, live in any such atmosphere as 
that of this place, where interpenetrating all our differences 
of age and occupation, and even of conviction, there is the 
magnificent inheritance of a common fund of thought, to which, 
whether we know it oY not, we are all constantly and inevitably 
debtors. He mingled neither with great thinkers who could 
mould educated opinion, nor with men of gentle blood who 
could give its tone to society; He passed those thirty years 
as an under-workman in a carpenter’s shop; He lived in what 
might have seemed the depths of mental solitude and of social 
obscurity ; and then He went forth, not’ to foment ‘a political 
revolution, nor yet to found a local school of evanescent sen- 
timent, but to proclaim an enduring and world-wide Kingdom 
of souls, based upon the culture of a common moral character, 
and upon intellectual submission to a common creed. 

Christ’s isolation, then, is the guarantee of His originality ; 
yet had He lived as much in public as He lived in obscurity, 
where, let me ask, is the kingdom of heaven anticipated as a 
practical project in the ancient world? What, beyond the inter- 
change of thought on moral subjects, has the kingdom proclaimed 
by our Lord in common with the philosophical schools or coteries 
which grouped themselves around Socrates and. other teachers 


k St. John vii. 15. 
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of classical Greece]? These schools, indeed, differed from the 
kingdom of heaven, not merely in their lack of any pretensions 
to supernatural aims or powers, but yet more, in that they only 
existed for the sake of a temporary convenience, and that their 
members were bound to each other by no necessary ties ™, 
Again, what was there in any of the sects of Judaism that could 
have suggested such a conception as the kingdom of heaven ? 
Each and all they differ from it, I will not say in organization 
and structure, but in range and compass, in life and action, in 
spirit and aim. Or was the kingdom of heaven even traced in 
outline by the vague yearnings and aspirations after a better 
time, which entered so mysteriously into the popular thought of 
the heathen populations in the Augustan age”? Certainly it was 
an answer, complete yet unexpected, to these aspirations. They 
did not originate it; they could not have originated it; they 
primarily pointed to a material rather than to a moral Utopia, 
to an idea of improvement which did not enter into the plan of 
the Founder of the new kingdom. But you ask if the announce- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven by our Lord was not really a 
continuation of the announcement of the kingdom of heaven by 


1 Mr. Lecky makes an observation upon the originality of our Lord’s moral 
teaching, considered generally, which is well worthy of attention. Rational- 
ism in Hurope, i. p. 338. ‘Nothing too, can, as I conceive, be more er- 
roneous or superficial than the reasonings of those who maintain that 
the moral element in Christianity has in it nothing distinctive or peculiar. 
The method of this school, of which Bolingbroke may be regarded as the 
type, is to collect from the writings of different heathen writers, certain 
isolated passages embodying precepts that were inculcated by Christianity ; 
and when the collection had become very large the task was supposed to be 
accomplished. But the true originality of a system of moral teaching depends 
not so much upon the elements of which it is composed, as upon the manner 
in which they are fused into a symmetrical whole, upon the proportionate 
value that is attached to “different qualities, or, to state the same thing by a 
single word, upon the type of character that is formed. Now it is quite 
certain that the Christian type differs, not only in degree, but in kind from 
the Pagan one.’ This general observation might legitimately include the 
vital differences which sever all merely human schemes of moral association 


™ This point is well stated in Ecce Homo, p. 91, sqq. The writer observes 
that if Socrates were to appear at the present day, he would form no society, 
as the invention of printing would have rendered it unnecessary. But the 
formation of an organized society was of the very essence of the work of 
Christ. I heartily rejoice to recognise the fulness with which this vital 
truth is set forth by one from whom serious Churchmen must feel themselves 
to be separated by some deep differences of belief and principle. 

2 Virgil, Ecl. iv., En. vi. 793, and Suetonius, Vespasianus, iv. 5. 
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St. John the Baptist? You might go further, and enquire, whether 
this proclamation of the kingdom of heaven is not to be traced 
up to the prophecy of Daniel respecting a fifth empire? For the 
present of course I waive the question which an Apostle ° would 
have raised, as to whether the Spirit That spoke in St. John and 
in Daniel was not the Spirit of the Christ Himself. But let us 
enquire whether Daniel or St.John do anticipate our Lord’s 
plan in such a sense as to rob it of its immediate originality. 
The Baptist and the prophet foretell the kingdom of heaven. 
Be it so. But a name is one thing, and the vivid complete 
grasp of an idea is another. We are accustomed to distinguish 
with some wholesome severity between originality of phrase and 
originality of thought. An intrinsic poverty of thought may at 
times succeed in formulating an original expression; while a 
true originality will often, nay generally, welcome a time- 
honoured and conventional phraseology, if it can thus secure 
currency and acceptance for the truth which it has brought to 
light and which it desires to set forth?. The originality of our 
Lord’s plan lay not in its name, but in its substance. When 
St. John said that the kingdom of heaven was at hand 4, when 
Daniel represented it as a world-wide and imperishable empire, 
neither prophet nor Baptist had really anticipated the idea; one 
furnished the name of a coming system, the other a measure of 
its greatness. But what was the new institution to be in itself ; 
what were to be its controlling laws and principles; what the 


ox St. Peter i. 11. 

P Pascal, Pensées, art. vii. 9. (ed. Havet. p. 123) ‘Qu’on ne dise pas 
que je n’ai rien dit de neuveau; la disposition des matiéres est nouvelle. 
Quand on joue & la paume, c’est une méme balle dont on joue l’un et l’autre; 
mais lun la place mieux. J’aimerais autant qu’on me dit que je me 
suis servi des mots anciens. Et comme si les mémes pensées ne formaient 
pas un autre corps de discours par une disposition différente, aussi bien que 
les mémes mots forment d’autres pensées par leur différente disposition.’ 

4 The teaching of St. John Baptist centred around three points: (1) the 
call to penitence (St. Matt. iii. 2, 8-10; St. Mark i. 4; St. Luke iti. 3, 
10-14); (2) the relative greatness of Christ (St. Matt. iii. 11-14 ; St. Mark i. 
43 St. Luke iii. 16; St. John i. 15, 26, 27, 30-34); (3) the Judicial (ob 7d 
mrvov év TH xXe1p) avTod, St. Matt. ili. 12; St. Luke iii. 17) and Atoning (ie 
6 duvds Tod Ocod, 6 alpwy thy apaptiay Tod Kdcpov, St. John i. 29, 36) Work 
of Christ. In this way St. John corresponded to prophecy as preparing the 
way of the Lord (St. Matt. iii. 3; St. Mark i. 3 ; St. Luke iii. 4; St. John i. 
23; Isa. xl. 3); but beyond naming the kingdom, the nature of the prepara- 
tion required for entering it, the supernatural greatness, and two of the 
functions of the King, St. John did not anticipate our Lord’s disclosures. 
St. John’s teaching left men quite uninformed as to what the kingdom of 
heaven was to be in itself. 
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animating spirit of its inhabitants; what the sources of its life ; 
what the vicissitudes of its establishment and triumph? These 
and other elements of His plan are exhibited by our Lord Him- 
self, in His discourses, His parables, His institutions. That 
which had been more or less vague, He made definite ; that which 
had been abstract, He threw into a concrete form; that which had 
been ideal, He clothed with the properties of working reality ; 
that which had been scattered over many books and ages, 
He brought into a focus. If prophecy supplied Him with some 
of the materials which He employed, prophecy could not have 
enabled Him to succeed in combining them. He combined them 
because He was Himself; His Person supplied the secret of 
their combination. His originality is indeed seen in the reality 
and life with which He lighted up the language used by men 
who had been sent in earlier ages to prepare His way; but 
if His creative thought employed these older materials, it did 
not depend on them. He actually gave a practical and ener- 
getic form to the idea of a strictly independent society of 
spiritual beings, with enlightened and purified consciences, 
cramped by no national or local bounds of privilege, and destined 
to spread throughout earth and heaven". When He did this, 


* Guizot, Essence de la Religion chrétienne, p. 307: ‘Je reprends ces 
deux grands principes, ces deux grandes actes de Jésus-Christ, l’abolition de 
tout privilége dans les rapports des hommes avec Dieu, et la distinction de 
la vie religieuse, et de la vie civile; je les place en regard de tous les faits, de 
tous les états sociaux antérieurs & la venue de Jésus-Christ, et je ne puis 
découvrir & ces caractéres essentiels de la religion chrétienne, aucune filiation, 
aucune origine humaine. Partout, avant Jésus-Christ, les religions étaient 
nationales, locales, établissant entre les peuples, les classes, les individus, des 
distances et des inégalités énormes. Partout aussi avant Jésus-Christ, la vie 
civile et la vie religieuse étaient confondues et s’opprimaient mutuellement ; 
la religion ou les religions étaient des institutions incorporées dans l'état, et 
que l'état réglait ou réprimait selon son intérét. Dans l’universalité de la 
foi religieuse, et ’indépendance de la société religieuse, je suis contraint de 
voir des nouveautés sublimes, des éclairs de la lumiére divine!’ Even Chan- 
ning, who understates our Lord’s ‘plan,’ is alive to the originality and great- 
ness of that part of it which he recognises, Works, ii.57. ‘The plans and 
labours of statesmen sink into the sports of children, when compared with 
the work which Jesus announced,..... The idea of changing the moral 
aspect of the whole earth, of recovering all nations to the pure and inward 
worship of the one God, and to a Spirit of Divine and fraternal love (our 
Lord proposed much more than this), was one of which we meet not a trace 
in philosopher or legislator before Him. The.human mind had given no 
promise of this extent of view... ... We witness a vastness of purpose, a 
grandeur of thought and feeling, so original, so superior to the workings of 
all other minds, that nothing but our familiarity can prevent our contempla- 
tion of it with wonder and profound awe.’ 
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prophets were not His masters; they had only’ foreshadowed 
His work. His plan can be traced in that masterful com- 
pleteness and symmetry, which is the seal of its intrinsic 
originality, to no source beyond Himself: Well might we ask 
with His astonished countrymen the question which was indeed 
prompted by their jealous curiosity, but which is natural to a 
very. different temper, ‘Whence hath this Man this wisdom 8?’ 

(8) And this opens upon us the second characteristic of our 
Lord’s plan, I mean that which in any merely human plan, we 
should call its audacity. This audacity is observable, first of all, 
in the fact that the plan is originally proposed to the world with 
what might appear to us to be such hazardous completeness. 
The idea of the kingdom of God issues almost ‘as if in a single 
jet *’ and with a fully developed body from the thought of Jesus 
Christ. Put together the Sermon on the Mount, the Charge to 
the Twelve Apostles, the Parables of the Kingdom, the Discourse 
in the Supper-room, and the institution of the two great Sacra- 
ments, and the plan of our Saviour is before you. And it is 
enunciated with an accent of calm unfaltering conviction that it 
will be realized in human history. 

This is a phenomenon which we can only appreciate by con- 
trasting it with the law to which it is so signal an exception. 
Generally speaking, an ambitious idea appears at first as a mere 
outline, and it challenges attention in a tentative way. It is put 
forward enquiringly, timidly, that it may be completed by the 
suggestions of friends or modified by the criticism of opponents. 
The highest genius is always most keenly alive to the vicissitudes 
which may await its own creations ; it knows with what difficulty 
a promising project is launched safely and unimpaired out of the 
domain of abstract speculation into the region of practical human 
life. Even in art, where the materials to be moulded are, as 
compared with the subjects of moral or political endeavour, so 
much under command, it is not prudent to presume that a design 
or a conception will be carried out without additions or without 
curtailments. In this place we all have heard: that between the 
copia and the yéveors of art there may be a fatal interval. The 
few bold strokes by which a Raffaelle has suggested a new form 





® See Félix, Jésus-Christ et la Critique Nouvelle, pp. 127-133; Bushnell, 
Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 237-8. Keim has exaggerated the influence 
of Pharisaism upon the language and teaching of our Lord, which only 
resembled Pharisaism as being addressed to the Jewish mind in terms which 
it understood. Geschichtliche Christus, pp. 18-22. 
t Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, p. 325. 
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of power or of beauty, may never be filled up upon his canvass. 
The working-drawings of a Phidias or a Michael Angelo may 
never be copied in stone or in marble. As has been said of S.'T. 
Coleridge, art is perpetually throwing out designs which remain 
designs for ever ; and yet the artist possesses over his material, 
and even over his hand and his eye, a control which is altogether - 
wanting to the man who would reconstruct or regenerate human 
society. For human society is an aggregate of human intelli- 
gences and of human wills, that is to say, of profound and mys- 
terious forces, upon the direction of which under absolutely new 
circumstances it is impossible for man to calculate. Accordingly, 
social reformers tell us despondingly that facts make sad havoc 
of their fairest theories ; and that schemes which were designed 
to brighten and to beautify the life of nations are either forgotten 
altogether, or, like the Republic of Plato, are remembered only 
as famous samples of the impracticable. For whenever a great 
idea, affecting the well-being of society, is permitted to force its 
way into the world of facts, it is liable to be carried out of its 
course, to be thrust hither and thither, to be compressed, exag- 
gerated, disfigured, mutilated, degraded, caricatured. It may 
encounter currents of hostile opinion and of incompatible facts, 
upon which its projector had never reckoned ; its course may be 
forced into a direction the exact reverse of that which he most 
earnestly desired. In the first French Revolution some of the 
most humane sociological projects were distorted into becoming 
the very animating principles of wholesale and extraordinary 
barbarities. In England we are fond of repeating the political 
maxim that ‘constitutions are not made, but grow;’ we have a 
proverbial dread of the paper-schemes of government which from 
time to time are popular among our gifted and volatile neigh- 
bours. It is not that we English cannot admire the creations of 
political genius; but we hold that in the domain of human life 
genius must submit herself to the dictation of circumstances, and 
that she herself seems to shade off into erratic folly when she 
cannot clearly recdgnise the true limits of her power. 

Now Jesus Christ our Lord was in the true and very highest 
sense of the term a social reformer ; yet He fully proclaimed 
the whole of His social plan before He began to realize it. Had 
He been merely a ‘great man,’ He would have been more pru- 
dent. He would have conditioned His design ; He would have 
tested it; He would have developed it gradually ; He would 
have made trial of its working power ; and then He would have 
re-fashioned, or contracted, or expanded it, before finally pro- 
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posing it to the consideration of the world. But His actual 
course must have seemed one of utter and reckless folly, unless 
the event had shewn it to be the dictate of a more than human 
wisdom. He speaks as One Who is sure of the compactness and 
faultlessness of His design ; He is certain that no human obstacle 
can baulk its realization. He produces it simply without effort, 
without reserve, without exaggeration ; He is calm, because He 
is in possession of the future, and sees His way clearly through 
its tangled maze. There is no proof, no distant intimation of a’ 
change or of a modification of His plan. He did not, for instance, 
first aim at a political success, and then cover His failure by 
giving a religious turn or interpretation to His previous mani- 
festoes ; He did not begin as a religious teacher, and afterwards 
aspire to convert His increasing religious influence into political 
capital. No attempts to demonstrate any such vacillation in 
His purpose have reached even a moderate measure of success". 
Certainly, with the lapse of time, He enters upon a larger and 
larger area of ministerial action; He developes with majestic 
assurance, with decisive rapidity, the integral features of His 
work ; His teaching centres more and more upon Himself as its 
central subject ; but He nowhere retracts, or modifies, or speaks 
or acts as would one who feels that he is dependent upon events 
or agencies which he cannot control*, A poor woman pays Him 


a Dr. Schenkel, in his Charakterbild Jesu, represents our Lord as a pious 
Jew, who did not assume to be the Messiah before the scene at. Cesarea 
Philippi. Kap. xii. § 4, p. 138: ‘ Dadurch, dass Jesus Sich nun wirklich zu 
dem Bekenntnisse des Simon bekannte, trat er mit einem Schlage aus der 
verworrenen und verwirrenden Lage heraus, in welche Er, durch die Unklar- 
heit seiner Jiinger und den Meinungstreit in seiner Umgebung gebracht war. 
Ein Stichwort war jetzt gesprochen.’ This theory is obliged to reject the 
evangelical accounts of our Lord’s Baptism and Temptation, and to distort 
from their plain meaning the narratives of our Lord’s sermon in the synagogue 
at Nazareth (St. Luke iv. 16), of His call of the twelve Apostles, and of His 
claim to forgive sin. See the excellent remarks of M. Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, 
pp: 326, 327- : 

x Channing, Works, ii. 55. ‘ We feel that a new Being, of a new order of 
mind, is taking part in human affairs. There is a native tone of grandeur and 
authority in His teaching. He speaks as a Being related to the whole human 
race. A narrower sphere than the world never enters His thoughts. He 
speaks in a natural spontaneous style of accomplishing the most arduous and 
important change in human affairs. This unlaboured manner of expressing 
great. thoughts is particularly worthy of attention. You never hear from 
Jesus that swelling, pompous, ostentatious language, which almost necessarily 
springs from an attempt to sustain a character above our powers. He talks 
of His glories, as one to whom they were familiar. . . . . He speaks of saving 
and judging the world, of drawing all men to Himself, and of giving everlast- 
ing life, as we speak of the ordinary powers which we exert.’ 
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ceremonial respect at a feast, and He simply announces that 
the act will be told as a memorial of her throughout the world ¥; 
He bids His Apostles do all things whatsoever He had com- 
manded them2; He promises them His Spirit as a Guide into 
all necessary truth®: but He invests them with no such dis- 
cretionary powers, as might imply that His design would need 
revision under possible circumstances, or could be capable of 
improvement. He calmly turns the glance of His thought upon 
the long and chequered future which lies clearly displayed before 
Him, and in the immediate foreground of which is his own 
humiliating Death>. Other founders of systems or of societies 
have thanked a kindly Providence for shrouding from their gaze 
the vicissitudes of coming time ; 


‘ Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginos& nocte premit deus ° ;” 
but the Son of Man speaks as One Who sees beyond the most 
distant possibilities, and Who knows full well that His work is 
indestructible. ‘The gates of hell,” He calmly observes, ‘shall 
not prevail against it¢;’ ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
My words shall not pass away &.’ 

Nor is the boldness of Christ’s plan less observable in its 
actual substance, than in the fact of its original production in 
such completeness. Look at it, for the moment, from a political 
point of view. Here is, as it seems, a Galilean peasant, sur- 
rounded by a few followers taken like Himself from the lowest 
orders of society; yet He deliberately proposes to rule all 
human thought, to make Himself the Centre of all human 
affections, to be the Lawgiver of humanity, and the Object 
of man’s adoration’. He founds a spiritual society, the thought 
and heart and activity of which are to converge upon His 
Person, and He tells His followers that this society which 
He is forming is the real explanation of the highest visions 
of seers and prophets, that it will embrace all races and extend 


y St. Matt. xxvi. 13; St. Mark xiv. g. 

z St. Matt. xxviii. 20. a St. John xvi. 13. 

b St. Matt. xx. 19 ; St. Mark viii. 31. © Hor. Od. iii. 29. 29. 

4 St. Matt. xvi. 18. © Ibid. xxiv. 35. 

f Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, p. 232. ‘To Jesus alone, the 
simple Galilean carpenter, it happens . . . that, having never seen a map 
of the world in His whole life, or heard the name of half the great nations 
on it, He undertakes, coming out of His shop, a scheme as much vaster 
and more difficult than that of Alexander, as it proposes more, and what 
is more Divinely benevolent.’ 
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throughout all time. He places Himself before the world as 
the true goal of its expectations, and He points to His 
proposed work as the one hope for its future. There was to 
be a universal religion, and He would found it. A universal 
religion was just as foreign an idea to heathenismé as to Judaism. 
Heathenism held that the state was the highest form of social 
life; religious life, like family life, was deemed subordinate 
to political interests. Morality was pretty nearly dwarfed down 
to the measure of common political virtue; sin was little else 
than political misdemeanour ; religion was but a subordinate 
function of national life, differing in different countries according 
to the varying genius of the people, and rightly liable to being 
created or controlled by the government. A century and a 
half after the Incarnation, in his attack upon the Church, 
Celsus ridicules the idea of a universal religion as a manifest 
folly; yet Jesus Christ has staked His whole claim to respect 
and confidence upon announcing it. Jesus Christ made no 
concessions to the passions or to the prejudices of mankind. 
The laws and maxims of His kingdom are for the most part 
in entire contradiction to the instincts of average human nature ; 
yet He predicts that His Gospel will be preached in all the 
world, and that finally there will be one fold and One Shepherd 
of meni. ‘Go, He says to His Apostles, ‘make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world k,’ 
He founds a. world-wide religion, and He promises to be the 
present invigorating force of that religion to the end of time. 
Are we not too accustomed to this language to feel the full 
force of its original meaning? How startlingly must it not 
have fallen upon the ears of Apostles! Words like these are 
not accounted for by any difference between the East and 
the West, between ancient and modern modes of speech. They 
will not bear honest translation into any modern phrase that 
would enable good men to use them now. Can we imagine 
such a command as that of our Lord upon the lips of the 
best, of the wisest of men whom we have ever known? Would 
it not be simply to imagine that goodness or wisdom had been 


§ Origen. contr. Celsum, ii. 46. » St. John x. 1 6. 

i The Stoic ‘cosmopolitanism’ (Sir A. Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, 
vol. i. 255; Merivale on Conversion of Roman Empire, p. 60) did not 
amount to a religion. k St, Matt. xxvill. 19, 20. 
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exchanged for the folly of an intolerable presumption? Such 
language as that before us is indeed folly, unless it be something 
else; unless it be proved by the event to have been the highest 
wisdom, the wisdom of One, Whose ways are not our ways, 
nor His thoughts our thoughts |. 

II. But has the plan of Jesus Christ been carried out? Does 
the kingdom of heaven exist on earth ? 

(1.) The Church of Christ is the living answer to that 
question. Boileau says somewhere that the Church is a great 
thought which every man ought to study. It would be more 
practical to say that the Church is a great fact which every 
man ought to measure. Probably we Christians are too fami- 
harized with the blessed presence of the Church to do justice 
to her as a world-embracing institution, and as the nurse 
and guardian of our moral and mental life. Like the air 
we breathe, she bathes our whole being with influences which 
we do not analyse; and we hold her cheap in proportion 
to the magnitude of her unostentatious service. The sun rises 
on us day by day in the heavens, and we heed not his surpassing 
beauty until our languid sense is roused by some observant 
astronomer or artist. The Christian Church pours even upon 
those of us who love her least, floods of intellectual and moral 
light ; and yet it is only by an occasional intellectual effort 
that we detach ourselves sufficiently from the tender monotony 
of her influences, to understand how intrinsically extraordinary 
is the double fact of her perpetuated existence and of her 
continuous expansion. 

Glance for a moment at the history of the Christian Church 
from the days’ of the Apostles until now. What is it but a 
history of the gradual, unceasing self-expansion of an institution 
which, from the first hour of its existence, deliberately aimed, 
as it is aiming even now, at the conquest of the world™? Com- 
pare the Church which sought refuge and which prayed in the 
upper chamber at Jerusalem, with the Church of which St. Paul 
is the pioneer and champion in the latter portion of the Acts of 
the Apostles, or with the Church to which he refers, as already 
making its way throughout the world, in his Apostolical 
Epistles". Compare again the Church of the Apostolical age 
with the Church of the age of Tertullian. Christianity had then 


‘Isa. lv. 8. Cf. Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 231-233. 
Félix, ubi supra, pp. 134-139. 

m St. Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8, ix. 15; Mark xvi. 20. 

> Rom. i. 8, x. 18, xv. 18-21; Col. i. 6, 23; cf. 1 St. Peter i. 1, &e. 
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already penetrated, at least in some degree, into all classes of 
Roman society®, and was even pursuing its missionary course in 
regions far beyond the frontiers of the empire?, in the forests of 
Germany, in the wilds of Scythia, in the deserts of Africa, and 
among the unsubdued and barbarous tribes who inhabited the 
northern extremity of our own island. Again, how nobly con- 
scious is the Church of the age of St. Augustine of her world- 
wide mission, and of her ever-widening area! how sharply is 
this consciousness contrasted with the attempt of Donatism to 
dwarf down the realization of the plan of Jesus Christ to the 
narrow proportions of a national or provincial enterprised! In 
the writings of Augustine especially, we see the Church of 
Christ tenaciously grasping the deposit of revealed unchanging 
doctrine, while liturgies the most dissimilar, and teachers of 
many tongues", and a large variety of ecclesiastical customs’, 


° Tert. Apol. 37: ‘Hesterni sumus, et vestra omnia implevimus, urbes, 
insulas, castella, municipia, conciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus, decurias, pala- 
tium, senatum, forum, sola vobis relinquimus templa.’ Cf. de Rossi, Roma 
Sotteranea, i. p. 309- 

P Tert. ady. Judzos, c. 7: ‘Jam Getulorum varietates, et Maurorum multi 
fines, Hispaniarum omnes termini, et Galliarum diverse nationes, et Britan- 
norum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita, et Sarmatarum, et 
Dacorum, et Germanorum, et Scytharum, et abditarum multarum gentium et 
provinciarum, et insularum multarum nobis ignotarum, et quae enumerare 
minus possumus. In quibus omnibus locis, Christi nomen, qui jam venit, 
regnat, utpote ante Quem omnium civitatum porte sunt aperte.’ 

a St. Aug. Ep. xlix. n. 3: ‘Querimus ergo, ut nobis respondere non 
graveris, quam causam forte noveris qua factum est, ut Christus amitteret 
hereditatem Suam per orbem terrarum diffusam, et subito in solis Afris, nec 
ipsis omnibus remaneret. Etenim ecclesia Catholica est etiam in Africd quia 
per omnes terras eam Deus esse voluit et preedixit. Pars autem vesira, que 
Donati dicitur, non est in omnibus illis locis, in quibus et literee et sermo et 
facta apostolica cucurrerunt.’ In Ps. Ixxxv. n. 14: ‘Christo enim tales 
maledicunt, qui dicunt, quia periit ecclesia de orbe terrarum, et remansit in 
sola Africa.’ Compare 8. Hieron. adv. Lucifer. tom. iv. pt. ii. p. 298: ‘Si 
in Sardinia tantum habet [ecclesiam Christus] nimium pauper factus est.’ 
And St. Chrys. in Col. Hom. i. n. 2; int Cor. Hom. xxxii. n. I. 

t In Ps. xliv. (Vulg.) Enarr. n. 24: ‘Sacramenta doctrine in linguis 
omnibus variis. Alia lingua Afra, alia Syra, alia Greeca, alia Hebreea, alia 
illa et illa; faciunt iste lingue varietatem vestis reginee hujus ; quomodo 
autem omnis varietatis vestis in unitate concordat, sic et omnes lingue ad 
unam fidem.’ 

s Ep. liv. ad Januar. n. 2: ‘Alia vero [sunt] que per loca terrarum 
regionesque variautur, sicuti est quod alii jejunant sabbato, alii non ; alii 
quotidie communicant Corpori et Sanguini Domini, alii certis diebus ac- 
cipiunt ; alibi nullus dies pretermittitur, quo non offeratur, alibi sabbato 
tantum et dominico, alibi tantum dominico; et si quid aliud hujusmodi 
animadverti potest, totwm hoc genus rerum liberas habet observatvones ; nec 
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find an equal welcome within her comprehensive bosom. Yet 
contrast the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries with the 
Church of the middle ages, or with the Church of our own 
day. In the fourth and even in the fifth century, whatever may 
have been the activity of individual missionaries, the Church 
was still for the most part contained within the limits of the 
empire ; and of parts of the empire she had scarcely as yet 
taken possession. She was still confronted by powerful sections 
of the population, passionately attached for various reasons to 
the ancient superstition: nobles such as the powerful Sym- 
machus, and orators like the accomplished Libanius, were among 
her most earnest opponents. But it is now scarcely less than a 
thousand years since Jesus Christ received at least the outward 
submission of the whole of Europe ; and from that time to this 
His empire has been continually expanding. The newly-dis- 
covered continents of Australia and America have successively 
acknowledged His sway. He is shedding the light of His 
doctrine first upon one and then upon another of the islands of 
the Pacific. He has beleaguered the vast African continent on 
either side with various forms of missionary enterprise. And 
although in Asia there are vast, ancient, and highly organized 
religions which are still permitted to bid Him defiance, yet 
India, China, Tartary, and Kamschatka have within the last few 
years witnessed heroic labours and sacrifices for the spread of 
His kingdom, which would not have been unworthy of the 
purest and noblest enthusiasms of the Primitive Church. - Nor 
are these efforts so fruitless as the ruling prejudices or the lack 
of trustworthy information on such subjects, which are so com- 
mon in Western Europe, might occasionally suggest t. 

Already the kingdom of the Redeemer may be said to em- 
brace three continents ; but what are its prospects, even if we 
measure them by a strictly human estimate? Is it not a simple 
matter of fact that at this moment the progress of the human 
race is entirely identified with the spread of the influence of the 
nations of Christendom? What Buddhist, or Mohammedan, or 
Pagan nation is believed by others, or believes itself, to be able to 


disciplina ulla est in his melior gravi prudentique Christiano, quam ut ¢o 
modo agat, quo agere viderit ecclesiam, ad quam forte devenerit. Quod enim 
neque contra fidem, neque bonos mores esse convincitur, indifferenter est 
habendum et propter eorum, inter quos vivitur, societatem servandum est,’ 

t As to the Russian Missions, see Boissard, Eglise ‘de Russie, tom. i. pp. 10o0- 
104 i Voices from the East, by Rey. J. M. Neale, London, Masters, 1859, 
pp. 81-113. 
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affect for good the future destinies of the human race? The 
idea of a continuous progress of humanity, whatever perversions 
that idea may have undergone, is really a creation of the 
Christian faith. The nations of Christendom, in exact pro- 
portion to the strength, point, and fervour of their Christianity, 
seriously believe that they can command the future, and in- 
stinctively associate themselves with the Church’s aspirations 
for a worid-wide empire. Such a confidence, by the mere fact 
of its existence, is already on the road to justifying itself by 
success. It never was stronger, on the whole, than it is in our 
own day. If in certain districts of European opinion it may 
seem to be waning, this is only because such sections of opinion 
have for the moment rejected the empire of Christ. Their 
aberrations do not set aside, they rather act as a foil to that 
general belief in a moral and social progress of mankind which 
at bottom is so intimately associated with the belief of Christian 
men in the coming triumph of the Church. 

(2.) But long ere this, my brethren, as I am well aware, you 
have been prepared to interrupt me with a group of objections. 
Surely, you will say, this representation of the past, of the 
present, and of the future of the Church may suffice for an ideal 
picture, but it is not history. Is not the verdict of history a 
different and a less encouraging one? First of all, do Church 
annals present this spectacle of an ever-widening extension of 
the kingdom of Christ? What then is to be said of the spread 
of great and vital heresies, such as the medieval Nestorianism, 
through countries which once believed with the Church in the 
One Person and two Natures of her Lord¥? Again, is it not 
a matter of historical fact that the Church has lost entire pro- 
vinces both in Africa and in the East, since the rise of Moham- 
medanism? +» And are her losses only to be measured by the 
territorial area which she once occupied, and from which she 
has been beaten back by the armies of the alien? Has she not, 
by the controversies of the tenth and of the sixteenth centuries, 
been herself splintered into three great sections, which still con- 
tinue to act in outward separation from each other, to their own 
extreme mutual loss and discouragement, and to the immense 
and undisguised satisfaction of all enemies of the Christian 
name? Are not large bodies of active and earnest Christians 
living in separation from her communion? Do not our mis- 
sionary associations perpetually lament their failures to achieve 


1% See Gibbon, Decl. and Fall, ch. xlvii. 
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any large permanent conquests for Christ? Once more, is it 
not a matter of notoriety that the leading nations of Christian 
Europe are themselves honeycombed by a deadly rationalism, 
which gives no quarter in its contemptuous yet passionate on- 
slaughts on the faith of Christians, and which never calculated 
more confidently than it does at the present time upon achieving 
the total destruction of the empire of Jesus Christ ? 

My brethren, you do a service to my argument in stating 
these apparent objections to its force. The substance of your 
plea cannot be ignored by any who would honestly apprehend 
the matter before us. You point, for instance, to the territorial 
losses which the Church has sustained at the hands of heretical 
Christians or of Moslem invaders. True: the Church of Christ 
has sustained such losses. But has she not more than redressed 
them in other directions? Is she not now, in India and in 
Africa, carrying the banner of the Cross into the territory of 
the Crescent? You insist upon the grave differences which form 
a barrier at this moment between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches, and between the two great divisions of the Western 
Church itself. Your estimate of those differences may be a 
somewhat exaggerated one. The renewed harmony and co- 
operation of the separated portions of the family of Christ may 
not be so entirely remote as you would suggest. Yet we must 
undoubtedly acknowledge that existing divisions, like all’ ha- 
bitual sin within the sacred precincts of the Church, are a 
standing and very serious violation of the law of its Founder. 
Nor is this disorder summarily to be remedied by our ceding to 
the unwarrantable pretensions of one section of the Church, 
which may endeavour to persuade the rest of Christendom, that 
it is itself co-extensive with the whole kingdom of the Saviour. 
The divisions of Christ’s family, lamentable and in many ways 
disastrous as they are, must be ended, if at all, by the warmer 
charity and more fervent prayers of believing Christians. But 
meanwhile, do not these very divisions afford an indirect illus- 
tration of the extraordinary vitality of the new kingdom? Has 
the kingdom ceased to enlarge its territory since the troubled 
times of the sixteenth century? On the contrary, it is simply a 
matter of fact that, since that date, its ratio of extension has 
been greater than at any previous period. The philosopher who 
supposes that the Church is on the point of dying out because of 
her divisions must be strangely insensible to the higher con- 
victions which are increasingly prevailing in the minds of men. 
And the confessions of failure on the part of some of our 
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missionaries are certainly balanced by many and thankful nar- 
ratives of great results accomplished under circumstances of the 
utmost discouragement. ’ 

But you insist most emphatically upon the spread and upon 
the strength of modern rationalism. You say that rationalism 
is enthroned in the midst of civilizations which the Church her- 
self has formed and nursed. You urge that rationalism, like 
the rottenness which has seized upon the heart of the forest oak, 
must sooner or later arrest the growth of branch and foliage, 
and bring the tree which it is destroying to the ground. Now 
we cannot deny, what is indeed a patent and melancholy fact, 
that some of the most energetic of the intellectual movements 
in modern Europe frankly avow and enthusiastically advocate 
an explicit and total rejection of the Christian creed. Yet it is 
possible to overrate the importance and to mistake the true sig- 
nificance of this recent advance of unbelief. Of course Christian 
faith can be daunted or surprised by no form or intensity of 
opposition to truth, when there are always so many reasons for 
opposing it. We Christians know what we have to expect from 
the human heart in its natural state; while on the other hand 
we have been told that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the Church of the Redeemer. But, in speculating on the future 
destinies of the Church, as they are affected by rationalism, this 
hopeful confidence of a sound faith may be seconded by the 
calm estimate of the reflective reason. For, first, it may fairly 

be questioned whether the publicly proclaimed unbelief of 
modern times is really more general or more pronounced than 
the secret but active and deeply penetrating scepticism which 
during considerable portions of the middle ages laid such hold 
upon the intellect of Europex. Yet the medieval sceptics cannot 
be said to have permanently hampered the progress of the 
Church. Again, modern unbelief may be deemed less formid- 
able when we steadily observe its mora] impotence for all con- 
structive purposes. Its strength and genius lie only in the 
direction of destruction. It has shewn no sort of power to 
build up any spiritual fabric or system which, as a shelter and a 
discipline for the hearts and lives of men, can take the place of 
that which it seeks to destroy. Leaving some of the deepest, 
most legitimate, and most ineradicable needs of the human 
soul utterly unsatisfied, modern unbelief can never really hope 


_ x Cf, Newman, Lectures on University Subjects, pp. 296,297- Milman, 
Latin Christianity, vi. 444. See too St. Anselm, Cur Deus Homo, 1. 4. 
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permanently to establish a popular ‘ religion of humanityy.’ Thus 
the force of its intellectual onset upon revealed dogma is con- 
tinually being broken by the consciousness, that it cannot long 
maintain the ground which it may seem to itself for the moment 
to have won. Its highest speculative energy is more than 
counterbalanced by the moral power of some humble teacher of 
a positive creed for whom possibly it entertains nothing less 
than a sovereign contempt. Thirdly, unbelief resembles social 
or political persecution in this, that, indirectly, it does an 
inevitable service to the Faith which it attacks. It forces 
earnest believers in Jesus Christ to minimize all differences 
which are less than fundamental. It compels Christian men to 
repress with a strong hand all exaggeration of existing motives 
for a divided action. It obliges Christians, sometimes in spite 
of themselves, to work side by side for their insulted Lord. 
Thus it not only creates freshened sympathies between tem- 
porarily severed branches of the Church; it draws toward the 
Church herself, with an increasingly powerful and comprehensive 
attraction, many of those earnestly believing men, who, as is the 
case with numbers among our nonconformist brethren in this 
country, already belong, in St. Augustine’s language, to the soul, 
although not to the body, of the Catholic Communion. Lastly, 
it unwittingly contributes to augment the evidential strength of 
Christianity, at the very moment of its assault upon Christian 
doctrine. The fierceness of man turns to the praise of Jesus 
Christ, by demonstrating, each day, each year, each decade of 
years, each century, the indestructibility of His work in the 
world ; and unbelief voluntarily condemns itself to the task of 
maintaining before the eyes of men that enduring tradition of 
an implacable hostility to the kingdom of heaven, which it is the 
glory of our Saviour so explicitly to have predicted, and so con- 
sistently and triumphantly to have defied. 

3. For these and other reasons, modern unbelief, although 
formidable, will not be deemed so full of menace to the future of 
the kingdom of our Lord as may sometimes be apprehended by 
the nervous timidity of Christian piety. This will appear more 


y The attempt of M. Auguste Comte, in his later life, to elaborate a kind 
of ritual as a devotional and zsthetical appendage to the Positivist Phi- 
losophy, implies a sense of this truth. M. Comte however does not appear 
to have carried any large section of the Positivist school with him in this 
singular enterprise. But a like poverty of moral and spiritual provision for 
the soul of man is observable in rationalistic systems which stop very far 
short of the literal godlessness of the Positive Philosophy. 
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certain if from considering the extent of Christ’s realm we turn 
to the intensive side of His work among men. For indeed the 
depth of our Lord’s work in the soul of man has ever been more 
wonderful than its breadth. The moral intensity of the life of a 
sincere Christian is a more signal illustration of the reality of 
the reign of Christ, and of the success of His plan, than is the 
territorial range of the Christian empire. ‘The King’s daughter 
is all glorious within.’ Christianity may have conferred a new 
sanction upon civil and domestic relationships among men ; 
and it certainly infused a new life into the most degraded 
society that the world has yet seen”. Still this was not its pri- 
mary aim ; its primary efforts were directed not to this world, 
but to the next®. Christianity has changed many of the out- 
ward aspects of human existence ; it has created a new religious 
language, a new type of worship, a new calendar of time. It has 
furnished new ideals to art; it has opened nothing less than a 
new world of literature; it has invested the forms of social 
intercourse among men with new graces of refinement and 
mutual consideration. Yet these are but some of the superficial 
symptoms of its real work. It has achieved these changes in the 
outward life of Christian nations, because it has penetrated to 
the very depths of man’s heart and thought; because it has 
revolutionized his convictions and tamed his will, and then ex- 
pressed its triumph in the altered social system of that section 
of the human race which has generally received it. How com- 
plete at this moment is the reign of Christ in the soul of a 
sincere Christian! Christ is not a limited, He is emphatically 
an absolute Monarch. Yet His rule is welcomed by His subjects 
with more than that enthusiasm which a free people can feel for 
its elected magistracy. Every sincere Christian bows to Jesus 
Christ as to an Intellectual Master. Our Lord is not merely 


z St, Aug. Ep. exxxviii. ad Marcellin. n. 15: ‘ Qui doctrinam Christi 
adversam dicunt esse reipublice, dent exercitum talem, quales doctrina 
Christi esse milites jussit, dent tales provinciales, tales maritos, tales con- 
juges, tales parentes, tales filios, tales dominos, tales servos, tales reges, tales 
judices, tales denique debitorum ipsius fisci redditores et exactores, quales 
esse precipit doctrina Christiana, et audeant eam dicere adversam esse rel- 
publice, immd verd non dubitent eam confiteri magnam, si obtemperetur, 
salutem esse reipublice.’ 

a St. Hieronymus adv. Jovin. lib. ii. tom. iv. pars ii. p. 200, ed. Martian : 
‘Nostra religio non uxr}v, non athletam (St. Jerome might almost have in 
his eye a certain well-known modern theory) non nautas, non milites, non 
fossores, sed sapientiz erudit sectatorem, qui se Dei cultui dedicavit, et scit 
cur creatus sit, cur versetur in mundo, quo abire festinet.’ 
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listened to as a Teacher of Truth; He is contemplated as the 
absolute Truth itself. Accordingly no portion of His teaching is 
received by true Christians merely as a ‘view,’ or as a ‘tenta- 
tive system,’ or as a ‘theory, which may be entertained, dis- 
cussed, partially adopted, and partially set aside. Those who 
deal thus with Him are understood to have broken with Chris- 
tianity, at least as a practical religion. For a Christian, the 
Words of Christ constitute the highest criterion and rule of truth, 
All that Christ has authorized is simply accepted, all that He 
has condemned is simply rejected, with the whole energy of the 
Christian reason. Christ’s Thought is reflected, it is reproduced, 
in the thought of the true Christian. Christ’s authority in the 
sphere of speculative truth is thankfully acknowledged by the 
Christian’s voluntary and unreserved submission to the slightest 
known intimations of his Master’s judgment. High above the 
claims of human teachers, the tremendous self-assertion of Jesus 
Christ echoes on from age to age-—‘I am the Truth>” And 
from age to age the Christian mind responds by a life-long 
endeavour ‘to bring every thought into captivity unto the obe- 
dience of Christe’ But if Jesus Christ is Lord of the Christian’s 
thought, He is also Lord of the Christian’s affections. Beauty 
it is which provokes love; and Christ is the highest Moral 
Beauty. He does not merely rank as an exponent of the purest 
morality. He is absolute Virtue, embodied in a human life, and 
vividly, energetically set forth before our eyes in the story of 
the Gospels. As such, He claims to reign over the inmost 
affections of men. As such, He secures the first place in the 
heart of every true Christian. To have taken the measure of 
His Beauty, and yet not to love Hin, is, in a Christian’s judg- 
ment, to be self-condemned. ‘If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maranatha 4’ And ruling 
the affections of the Christian, Christ is also King of the 
sovereign faculty in the Christianized soul ; He is Master of the 
Christian will. When He has tamed its native stubbornness, 
He teaches it day by day a more and more pliant accuracy of 
movement in obedience to Himself. N ay, He is not merely its 
rule of action, but its very motive power ; each act of devotion 
and self-sacrifice of which it is capable is but an extension of the 
energy of Christ’s Own moral Life. ‘Without Me,’ he says to 
His servants, ‘ye can do nothingé ;’ and with St. Paul His 


b St. John xiv. 6. ot Coraxs. 
4 1 Cor. xvi. 22, © St. John xy, 5, 
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servants reply, ‘I can do all things through Christ Which 
strengtheneth Me f’ 

This may be expressed in other terms by saying that, both 
intellectually and morally, Christ is Christianity... Christianity 
is not related to our Lord as a philosophy might Be to a philo- 
sopher, that is, as a moral or intellectual system thrown off from 
his mind, resting thenceforward on its own merits, and implying 
no necessary relation towards its author on the part of those 
who receive it, beyond a certain sympathy with what was at 
one time a portion of his thoughts. A philosophy may be thus 
abstracted altogether from the person of its originator, with 
entire impunity. Platonic thought would not have been 
damaged, if Plato had been annihilated ; and in our day men 
are Hegelians or Comtists, without believing that the respective 
authors of those systems are in existence at this moment, nay 
rather, in the majority of cases, while deliberately holding that 
they have ceased to be. The utmost stretch of personal alle- 
giance, on the part of the disciple of a philosophy to its founder, 
consists, ordinarily speaking, in a sentiment of devotion ‘to his 
memory.’ But detach Christianity from Christ, and it vanishes 
before your eyes into intellectual vapour. For it is of the 
essence of Christianity that, day by day, hour by hour, the 
Christian should live in conscious, felt, sustained relationship to 
the Ever-living Author of his creed and of his life. Christianity 
is non-existent apart from Christ; it centres in Christ ; it 
radiates, now as at the first, from Christ. It is not a mere 
doctrine bequeathed by Him to a world with which He has 
ceased to have dealings ; it perishes outright when men attempt 
to abstract it from the Living Person of its Founder. He is felt 
by His people to be their Living Lord, really present with them 
now, and even unto the end of the world. The Christian life 
springs from and is sustained by the apprehension of Christ 
present in His Church, present in and with His members as a 
nvevpa Cworowivh, Christ is the quickening Spirit of Christian 
humanity ; He lives in Christians; He thinks in Christians ; 
He acts through Christians and with Christians ; He is indis- 
solubly associated with every movement of the Christian’s deepest 
life. ‘I live,’ exclaims the Apostle, ‘yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in mei,’ This felt presence of Christ it is, which gives both its 


f Phil. iv. 13. seh 
_  Luthardt, Grundwahrheiten des Christenthums, p. 227: ‘Er ist der 
Inhalt seiner Lehre.’ » 1 Cor. xv. 45. i Gal. ii. 20. 
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form and its force to the sincere Christian life. That life is a 
loyal homage of the intellect, of the heart, and of the will, toa 
Divine King, with Whom will, heart, and intellect are in close 
and constanj communion, and from Whom there fiows forth, 
through the Spit and the Sacraments, that supply of light, of 
love, and of resolve, which enriches and ennobles the Christian 
soul. My brethren, I am not theorizing or describing any 
merely ideal state of things; I am but putting into words the 
inner experience of every true Christian among you; I am but 
exhibiting a set of spiritual circumstances which, as a matter of 
course, every true Christian endeavours to realize and make his 
own, and which, as a matter of fact, blessed be God! very many 
Christians do realize, to their present peace, and to their eternal 
welfare. 

Certainly it is not uncommon in our day to be informed, that 
‘the Sermon on the Mount is a dead letter in Christendom,’ 
In consequence (so men speak) of the engrossing interest which 
Christians have wrongly attached to the discussion of dogmatic 
questions, that original draught of essential Christianity, the 
Sermon on the Mount, has been wellnigh altogether lost sight 
of. Perhaps you yourselves, my brethren, ere now have repeated 
some of the current commonplaces on this topic. But have you 
endeavoured to ascertain whether it is indeed as you say? You 
remark that you at least have not met with Christians who 
seemed to be making any sincere efforts to turn the Sermon on 
the Mount into practice. It may be so. But the question is, 
where have you looked for them? Do you expect to meet them 
rushing hurriedly along the great highways of life, with the 
keen, eager, self-asserting multitude? Do you expect, that with 
their eye upon the Beatitudes and upon the Cross, they will 
throng the roads which lead to worldly success, to earthly 
wealth, to temporal honour? Be assured that those who know 
where moral beauty, aye, the highest, is to be found, are not 
disappointed, even at this hour, in their search for it. Until 
you have looked more carefully, more anxiously than has 
probably been the case, for the triumphs of our Lord’s work in 
Christian souls, you may do well to take upon trust the testi- 
mony of others. You may at least be sufficiently generous, aye, 
and sufficiently reasonable, to believe in the existence at this 
present time of the very highest types of Christian virtue. It is 
a simple matter of fact that in our day,multitudes of men and 
women do lead the life of the Beatitudes ; they pray, they fast, 
they do alms to their Father Which seeth in secret. These are 
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Christians who take no thought for the morrow. These are 
Christians whose righteousness does exceed that worldly and 
conventional standard of religion, which knows no law save the 
corrupt public opinion of the hour, and which inherits in every 
generation the essential spirit of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
These are Christians who shew forth the moral creativeness of 
Jesus Christ in their own deeds and words; they are living 
witnesses to His solitary and supreme power of changing the 
human heart. They were naturally proud; He has enabled 
them to be sincerely humble. They were, by the inherited 
taint of their nature, impure ; He has in them shed honour upon 
the highest forms of chastity. They too were, as in his natural 
state man ever is, suspicious of and hostile to their fellow-men, 
unless connected with them by blood, or by country, or by interest. 
But Jesus Christ has taught them the tenderest and most 
practical forms of love for man viewed simply as man; He has 
inspired them with the only true, that is, the Christian, huma- 
nitarianism. Think not that the moral energy of the Christian 
life was confined to the Church of the first centuries. At this 
moment, there are millions of souls in the world, that are pure, 
humble, and loving. But for Jesus Christ our Lord, these 
millions would have been proud, sensual, selfish. At this very 
day, and even in atmospheres where the taint of scepticism dulls 
the brightness of Christian thought, and enfeebles the strength 
of Christian resolution, there are to be found men, whose intel- 
ligence gazes on Jesus with a faith so clear and strong, whose 
affection clings to Him with so trustful and so warm an embrace, 
whose resolution has been so disciplined and braced to serve 
Him by a persevering obedience, that, beyond a doubt, they 
would joyfully die for Him, if by shedding their blood they could 
better express their devotion to His Person, or lead others to 
know and to love Him more. Blessed be God, that portion of 
His one Fold in which He has placed us, the Church of England, 
has not lacked the lustre of such lives as these. Such assuredly 
was Ken ; such was Bishop Wilson ; such have been many whose 
names have never appeared in the page of history. Has not one 
indeed quite lately passed from among us, the boast and glory of 


this our University, great as a poet, greater still, it may be, as 


a scholar and a theologian, greatest of all as a Christian saint ? 
Certainly to know him, even slightly, was inevitably to know 
that he led a life distinct from, and higher than, that of common 
men. To know him well, was to revere and to love in him the 
manifested beauty of his Lord’s presence ; it was to trace the 
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sensibly perpetuated power of the Life, of the Teaching, of the 
Cross of Jesus *. 

4. On the other hand, look at certain palpable effects of our 
Lord’s work which lie on the very face of human society. If 
society, apart from the Church, is more kindly and humane than 
in heathen times, this is due to the work of Christ on the hearts 
of men. The era of ‘humanity’ is the era of the Incarnation. 
The sense of human brotherhood, the acknowledgment of the 
sacredness of human rights, the recognition of that particular 
stock of rights which appertains to every human being, is a cre- 
ation of Christian dogma. It has radiated from the heart of the 
Christian Church into the society of the outer world. Chris- 
tianity is the power which first gradually softened slavery, and 
is now finally abolishing it. Christianity has proclaimed the 
dignity of poverty, and has insisted upon the claims of the poor, 
with a success proportioned to the sincerity which has welcomed 
her doctrines among the different peoples of Christendom. The 
hospital is an invention of Christian philanthropy!; the active 
charity of the Church of the fourth century forced into the Greek 
language a word for which Paganism had had no occasion. The 
degradation of woman in the Pagan world has been exchanged 
for a position of special privilege and honour, accorded to her 
by the Christian nations. The sensualism which Pagans mistook 
for love has been placed under the ban of all true Christian 
feeling ; and in Christendom, love is now the purest of moral 
impulses ; it is the tenderest, the noblest, the most refined of 
the movements of the soul. The old, the universal, the natural 
feeling of bitter hostility between races, nations, and classes of 
men is denounced by Christianity. The spread of Christian 
truth inevitably breaks down the ferocities of national prejudice, 
and prepares the world for that cosmopolitanism which, we are 
told, is its most probable future. International law had no real 
existence until the nations, taught by Christ, had begun to feel 
the bond of brotherhood. International law is now each year 
becoming more and more powerful in regulating the affairs of the 
civilized world. And if we are sorrowfully reminded that the 
prophecy of a world-wide peace within the limits of Christ’s 
kingdom has not yet been realized; if Christian lands, in our 


* The author of the Christian Year had passed to his rest during the in- 


terval that elapsed between the delivery of the second and the third of these 
lectures, on March 30, 1866. 


1 Hallam’s Middle Ages, chap. ix. part i. vol. ii. p. 365. 
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day as before, are reddened by streams of Christian blood; yet 
the utter disdain of the plea of right, the high-handed and 
barbarous savagery, which marked the wars of heathendom, have 
given way to sentiments in which justice can at least obtain 
a hearing, and which compassion and generosity, drawing their 
inspirations from the Cross, have at times raised to the level of 
chivalry. 

But neither would any improvements in man’s social life, nor 
even the regenerate lives of individual Christians, of themselves, 
have realized our Lord’s ‘plan’ in its completeness™. His design 
was to found a society or Church ; individual sanctity and social 
amelioration are only effects radiating from the Church. The 
Church herself is the true proof of His success. After the lapse 
of eighteen centuries the kingdom of Christ is here, and it is 
still expanding. How fares it generally with a human under- 
taking when exposed to the action of a long period of time? The 
idea which was its very soul is thrown into the shade by some 
other idea; or it is warped, or distorted, or diverted from its 
true direction, or changed by some radical corruption. In the 
end it dies out from among the living thoughts of men, and 
takes its place in the tomb of so much forgotten speculation, on 
the shelves of a library. Within a short lifetime we may follow 
many a popular moral impulse from its cradle to its grave. 
From the era of its young enthusiasm, we mark its gradual 
entry upon the stage of fixed habit ; from this again we pass to 
its day of lifeless formalism, and to the rapid progress of its de- 
cline. But the Society founded by Jesus Christ is here, still 
animated by its original idea, still carried forward by the moral 
impulse which sustained it in its infancy. If Christian doctrine 


m A reviewer, who naturally must dissent from parts of the teaching of 
these lectures, but of whose generosity and fairness the lecturer is deeply 
sensible, reminds him that ‘Our Lord came to carry out the counsel of the 
Eternal Father; and that counsel was, primarily, to establish, through His 
sacrificial death, an economy of mercy, under which justification and spiritual 
and eternal life should be realized by all who should penitently rely on Him,’ 
St. John iii. 16, vi.38-40. Undoubtedly. But this ‘economy of mercy’ 
included the establishment of a world-embracing church, within which it was 
to be dispensed. Col. i. ro-14. Our Lord founded His Church, not by way 
of achieving a vast social feat or victory, but with a view to the needs of the 
human soul, which He came from heaven to save. Nevertheless the Church 
is not related to our Lord’s design as an ‘inseparable accident.’ It is that 
design itself, viewed on its historical and social side; it is the form which, 
so far as we know, His redemptive work necessarily took, and which He Him- 
self founded as being the imperishable result of His Incarnation and Death. 
St. Matt. xvi. 18. Cf. Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine, Dec. 1867, p. 1086. 
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has, in particular branches of the Church, been overlaid by an 
encrustation of foreign and earthly elements, its body and sub- 
stance is untouched in each great division of the Catholic 
Society ; and much of it, we rejoice to know, is retained by com- 
munities external to the Holy Fold. If intimate union with the 
worldly power of the State (as especially in England during 
the last century) has sometimes seemed to chill the warmth of 
Christian love, and to substitute a heartless externalism for the 
spiritual life of a Christian brotherhood ; yet again and again 
the flame of that Spirit Whom the Son of Man sent to ‘glorify’ 
Himself, has burst up from the depths of the living heart of the 
Church, and has kindled among a generation of sceptics or sen- 
sualists a pure and keen enthusiasm which confessors and martyrs 
might have recognised as their own. The Church of Christ in 
sooth carries within herself the secret forces which renew her 
moral vigour, and which will, in God’s good time, visibly re- 
assert her essential unity. Her perpetuated existence among 
ourselves at this hour bears a witness to the superhuman powers 
of her Founder, not less significant than that afforded by the 
intensity of the individual Christian life, or by the territorial 
range of the Christian empire. 

III. The work of Jesus Christ in the world is a patent fact, 
and it is still in full progress before our eyes. The question 
remains, How are we to account for its success ? 

1. If this question is asked with respect to the ascendancy 
of such a national religion as the popular Paganism of Greece, 
it is obvious to refer to the doctrine of the prehistoric mythus. 
The Greek religious creed was, at least in the main, a creation of 
the national imagination at a period when reflection and ex- 
perience could scarcely have existed. It was recommended to 
subsequent generations, not merely by the indefinable charm of 
poetry which was thrown around it, not merely by the antiquity 
which shrouded its actual origin, but by its accurate sympathy 
with the genius as with the degradations of the gifted race which 
had produced it. But of late years we have heard less of the 
attempt to apply the doctrine of the mythus to a series of well- 
ascertained historical events, occurring in the mid-day light of 
history, and open to the hostile criticism of an entire people. 
The historical imagination, steadily applied to the problem, re- 
fuses to picture the unimaginable process by which such stupen- 
dous ‘ myths’ as those of the Gospel could have been festooned 
around the simple history of a humble preacher of righteousness». 

n Luthardt, Grundwahrheiten des Christenthums, p. 234. 
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The early Christian Church does not supply the intellectual 
agencies that could have been equal to any such task. As 
Rousseau has observed, the inventor of such a history would 
have been not less wonderful than its Subject; and the utter 
reversal of the ordinary laws of a people’s mental development 
would have been itself a miracle. Nor was it to be anticipated 
that a religion which was, as the mythical school asserts, the 
‘ creation of the Jewish race,’ would have made itself a home, at 
the very beginning of its existence, among the Greek and the 
Roman peoples of the Western world. If however we are re- 
ferred to the upgrowth and spread of Buddhism, as to a pheno- 
menon which may rival and explain the triumph of Christianity, 
it may be sufficient to reply that the writers who insist upon this 
parallel are themselves eminently successful in analysing the 
purely natural causes of the success of Cakya-Mouni. They 
dwell among other points on the rare delicacy and fertility of 
the Aryan imagination?, and on the absence of any strong 
counter-attraction to arrest the course of the new doctrine in 
Central and South-eastern Asia. Nor need we fear to admit, 
that, mingled with the darkest errors, Buddhism contained 
elements of truth so undeniably powerful as to appeal with 
great force to some of the noblest aspirations of the soul of 
man, But Buddhism, vast as is the population which professes 
it, has not yet made its way into a second continent ; while the 
religion of Jesus Christ is to be found in every quarter of the 
globe. As for the rapid and widespread growth of the religion 
of the False Prophet, it may be explained, partly by the practical 
genius of Mohammed, partly by the rare qualities of the Arab 


race. If it had not claimed to be a new revelation, Moham- 


medanism might have passed for a heresy adroitly constructed 
out of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. Its doctrine re- 
specting Jesus Christ reaches the level of Socinianism ; and, as 
against Polytheism, its speculative force lay in its insistance upon 
the truth of the Divine Unity. A religion which consecrated 


© The well-known words of the Emile are these: ‘Jamais des auteurs juifs 
n’eussent trouvé ce ton ni cette morale; et |’Hvangile a des caractéres de 
vérité si grands, si frappants, si parfaitement inimitables, que Vinventeur en 
serait plus étonnant que le héros.’ 

p Cf, on this point the interesting Essay of M. Taine, Etudes Critiques, 


. 321. 
: Cf, Saint-Hilaire, Le Bouddha et sa Religion, pp. 142-148. Yet M. St. 
Hilaire describes Buddhism as presenting ‘un spiritualisme sans 4me, une 
vertu sans devoir, une morale sans liberté, une charité sans amour, un monde 
sans nature et sans Dieu.’ Ib. p. 182. 
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sensual indulgence could bid high for an Asiatic popularity 
against the Church of Christ; and Mohammed delivered the 
scymetar, as the instrument of his apostolate, into the hands of 
a people whose earlier poetry shews it to have been gifted with 
intellectual fire and strength of purpose of the highest order. 
But it has not yet been asserted that the Church fought her 
way, sword in hand, to the throne of Constantine ; nor were the 
first Christians naturally calculated to impose their will forcibly 
upon the civilized world, had they ever desired to do so. Still 
less is a parallel to the work of Jesus Christ to be found in that 
of Confucius. Confucius indeed was not a warrior like Moham- 
med, nor a mystic like Gakya-Mouni; he appealed neither to 
superior knowledge nor to miraculous power. Confucius col- 
lected, codified, enforced, reiterated all that was most elevated in 
the moral traditions of China ; he was himself deeply penetrated 
with the best ethical sentiments of Chinese antiquity’. His 
success was that of an earnest patriot who was also, as a patriot, 
an antiquarian moralist. But he sueceeded only in China, nor 
could his work roll back that invasion of Buddhism which took 
place in the first century of the Christian era. Confucianism 
is more purely national than Buddhism and Mohamme- 
danism ; and in this respect it, contrasts more sharply with 
the world-wide presence of Christianity. Yet if Confucianism is 
unknown beyond the frontiers of China, it is equally true that 
neither Buddhism nor Mohammedanism have done more than 
spread themselves over territories contiguous to their original 
homes. Whereas, almost within the first century of her exist- 
ence, the Church had her missionaries in Spain on one hand, 
and, as it seems, in India on the other ; and her Apostle pro- 
claimed that his Master’s cause was utterly independent of all 
distinctions of race and nation’. In our own day, Christian 
charity is freely spending its energies and its blood in efforts to 
carry the work of Jesus Christ into regions where He has been 
so stoutly resisted by these ancient and highly organized forms 
of error. Yet in the streets of London or of Paris we do not 
hear of the labours of Moslem or Buddhist missionaries, instinct 
with any such sense of a duty and mission to all the world in the 
name of truth, as that which animates, at this very hour, those 
heroic pioneers of Christendom whom Europe has sent to Delhi 
or to Pekin t, . 


* Cf. Max Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 308. 
8 Col. iii. 11; Rom. i. 14. 
§ We are indeed told that ‘if we were to judge from the history of the last 
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2. From the earliest ages of the Church, the rapid progress 
of Christianity in the face of apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties, has attracted attention, on the score of its high evidential 
valuet, The accomplished but unbelieving historian of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire undertook to furnish the 
scepticism of the last century with a systematized and altogether 
natural account of the spread of Christianity v. The five ‘ causes ‘ 
which he instances as sufficient to explain the work of Jesus 
Christ in the world are, the ‘zeal’ of the early Christians, the 
‘doctrine of a future life, the ‘miraculous powers ascribed to 
the primitive Church,’ the ‘pure and austere morals of the first 
Christians, and ‘the union and discipline of the Christian 
republic.’ But surely each of these causes points at once and 
irresistibly to a cause beyond itself*. If the zeal of the first 
Christians was, as Gibbon will have it, a fanatical habit of mind 
‘nherited from Judaism, how came it not merely to survive, but 
to acquire a new intensity, when the narrow nationalism which ~ 
provoked it in the Jew had been wholly renounced? What was 
it that made the first Christians so zealous amid surrounding 
lassitude, so holy amid encompassing pollution? Why should 
the doctrine of a life to come have had a totally different effect 
when proclaimed by the Apostles from any which it had had 
when taught by Socrates or by Plato, or by other thinkers of the 
Pagan world? How came it that a few peasants and tradesmen 
could erect a world-wide organization, sufficiently elastic to 
adapt itself to the genius of races the most various, sufficiently 
uniform to be everywhere visibly conservative of its unbroken 
identity? If the miracles of the early Church, or any one of 
them, were genuine, how can they avail to explain the natwral- 
ness of the spread of Christianity? If they were all false, how 


thousand years, it would appear to shew that the permanent area of Chris- 
tianity is conterminous with that of Western civilization, and that its doctrines 
could find acceptance only among those who, by incorporation into the Greek 
and Latin races, have adopted their system of life and morals.’ International 
Policy, p. 508. The Anglo-Positivist school however is careful to explain 
that it altogether excludes Russia from any share in ‘ Western civilization ;’ 
Russia, it appears, is quite external to éthe West.’ Ibid. pp. 14-17, 58, 


, &e. 

mt St. Justin. Dialog. cum Tryph. 117, 121; St. Irenzeus, adv. Her. i. ¢. 10, 
§ 2; Tertull. adv. Judzos, vii ; Apolog. 37; Orig. contr. Celsum, i. 26, 
ii. 79. Cf. Freppel, Examen Critique, p. 110. un , 

v No reader of Gibbon will be misled by the sarcasm of the opening para- 
graphs of Decl. and Fall, c. xv. Would that Gibbon had really supposed 
himself to be describing only the ‘secondary causes’ of the progress of Chris- 
tianity ! : x Bclipse of Faith, p. 186. 
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extraordinary is this spectacle of a moral triumph, such as even 
Gibbon acknowledges that of Christianity to be, brought about by 
means of a vast and odious imposition !_ Gibbon’s argument would 
have been more conclusive if the ‘causes’ to which he points 
could themselves have been satisfactorily accounted for in a 
natural way. As it was, the historian of Lausanne did an in- 
direct service to Christendom, of that kind for which England 
has sometimes been indebted to the threatening preparations of 
a great military neighbour. Gibbon indicated very clearly the 
direction ,which would be taken by modern assailants of the 
faith ; but he is not singular in having strengthened the cause 
which he sought to ruin, by furnishing an indirect demonstration 
of the essentially supernatural character of the spread of the 
Gospel. 

3. But you remind me that if the sceptical artillery of Gibbon 
is out of date, yet the ‘higher criticism’ of our day has a more 
delicate, and, as is presumed, a more effective method of stating 
the naturalistic explanation of the work of Jesus Christ in the 
world. Jesus Christ, you say, was born at a time when the 
world itself forced victory upon Him, or at least ensured for 
Him an easy triumphy. The wants and aspirations of a worn- 
out civilization, the dim but almost universal presentiment of 
a coming Restorer of mankind, the completed organization of a 
great world-empire, combined to do this. You urge that it is 
possible so to correspond to the moral and intellectual drift of 
a particular period, that nothing but a perverse stupidity can 
escape a success which is all but inevitable. You add that Jesus 
Christ ‘had this chance’ of appearing at a critical moment in 
the history of humanity ; and that when the world was ripe for 
His religion, He and His Apostles had just adroitness enough 
not to be wholly unequal to the opportunity. The report of His 
teaching and of His Person was carried on the crest of one of 
those waves of strange mystic enthusiasm, which so often during 
the age of the Cesars rolled westward from Asia towards the 
capital of the world ; and though the Founder of Christianity, it 
is true, had perished in the surf, His work, you hold, in the 
nature of things, could not but survive Him. 


y Renan, Les Apétres, pp. 302, 303. M. Renan is of opinion that ‘la 
conversion du monde aux idées juives (!) et chrétiennes était inévitable ;? 
his only astonishment is that ‘ cette conversion se soit fait si lentement et si 
tard.’ On the other hand, the new faith is said to have made ‘de proche en 
proche @étonnantes progres’ (Ibid. p. 21 5); and, with reference to Antioch, 
“on sétonne des progrés accomplis en si peu de temps.’ Ibid. p. 236. 
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a) In this representation, my brethren, there is a partial 
truth which I proceed to recognise. It is true that the world 
was weary and expectant ; it is true that the political fabric of 
the great empire afforded to the Gospel the same facilities for 
self-extension as those which it offered to the religion of Osiris, 
or to the fable of Apollonius Tyaneus. But those favourable 
circumstances are only what we should look for at the hands of 
a Divine Providence, when the true religion was to be introduced 
into the world ; and they are altogether unequal to account for 
the success of Christianity. It is alleged that Christianity cor- 
responded to the dominant moral and mental tendencies 2 of the 
time so perfectly, that those tendencies secured its triumph. 
But is this accurate? Christianity was cradled in Judaism ; 
but was the later Judaism so entirely in harmony with the 
temper and aim of Christianity? Was the age of the Zealots, of 
Judas the Gaulonite, of Theudas, likely to welcome the spiritual 
empire of such a teacher as our Lord@? Were the moral dispo- 
sitions of the Jews, their longings for a political Messiah, their 
fierce legalism, their passionate jealousy for the prerogatives of 
their race, calculated—I do not say to further the triumph of 
the Church, but—to enter even distantly into her distinctive 
spirit and doctrines? Did not the Synagogue persecute Jesus 
to death, when it had once discerned the real character of His 
teaching? It may be argued that the favourable dispositions in 


. question which made the success of Christianity practically 


inevitable were to be found among the Hellenistic Jews». The 
Hellenistic Jews were less cramped by national prejudices, less 
strictly observant of the Mosaic ceremonies, more willing to 
welcome Gentile proselytes than was the case with the Jews of 
Palestine. Be it so. But the Hellenistic Jews were just as 
opposed as the Jews of Palestine to the capital truths of Chris- 
tianity. A crucified Messiah, for instance, was not a more wel- 
come doctrine in the synagogues of Corinth or of Thessalonica 
than in those of Jerusalem. Never was Judaism broader, more 
elastic, more sympathetic with external thought, more disposed 
to make concessions than in Philo Judeus, the most representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Jews. Yet Philo insists as stoutly as any 
Palestinian Rabbi upon the perpetuity of the law of Moses. As 
long, he says, as the human race shall endure, men shall carry 


z Renan, Les Apdtres, c. 19, pp. 366, sqq- 
® Freppel, Examen Critique, p. 114. 
b Renan, Les Apétres, c. 19, Pp. 113- 
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their offerings to the temple of Jerusalem’. Indeed in the first 
age of Christianity the Jews, both Palestinian and Hellenistic, 
illustrate, unintentionally of course, but very remarkably, the 
supernatural law of the expansion of the Church. They perse- 
cute Christ in His members, and yet they submit to Him; they 
are foremost in enriching the Church with converts, after en- 
riching her with martyrs. Wherever the preachers of the Gospel 
appear, it is the Jews who are their fiercest persecutors4; the 
Jews rouse against them the passions of the Pagan mob, or 
appeal to the prejudice of the Pagan magistrates. Yet the 
synagogue is the mission-station from which the Church’s action 
originally radiates; the synagogue, as a rule, yields their first 
spiritual conquests to the soldiers of the Cross. In the Acts of 
the Apostles we remark on the one hand the hatred and opposi- 
tion with which the Jew met the advancing Gospel, on the other, 
the signal and rapid conquests of the Gospel among the ranks of 
the Jewish populationf. The former fact determines the true 
significance of the latter. Men do not persecute systems which 
answer to their real sympathies; St. Paul was not a Christian 
at heart, and without intending it, before his conversion. The 
Church triumphed in spite of the dominant tendencies and the 
fierce opposition of Judaism, both in Palestine and elsewhere ; 
she triumphed by the force of her inherent and Divine vitality. 
The process whereby the Gospel won its way among the Jewish 
people was typified in St. Paul’s experience; the passage from 
the traditions of the synagogue to the faith of Pentecost cost 
nothing less than a violent moral and intellectual wrench, such 
as could be achieved only by a supernatural force, interrupting 


* De Monarchié, lib. ii. § 3, ii. 224: eg? Scov yop 7) dvOpdrwv yévos Bia- 
bevel, del Kal af mpdcoda Tod iepod pudayOhoovrau ovvdiavewl(ovca mayt) TB 
kéou@: quoted by Freppel. ; 

* How far St. Paul thought that Judaism contributed to the triumph of 
the Church might appear from 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16. Compare Acts xiii. 50, 
xiv. §, 19, xvii. 5, 13, xviii. LE BIB ab es (05 ed eH ey IE 

® Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 143: ‘Ce qu'il importe, en tout cas, de remar- 
quer, c'est qu’ ’époque ow nous sommes, les persécuteurs du Christianisme 
ne sont pas les Romains; ce sont les Juifs orthodoxes. . . C’était Rome, 
ainsi que nous l’avons déjx plusieurs fois remarqué, qui empéchait le Judaisme 
de se livrer pleinement » ses instincts intolérance, et d’étouffer les dé- 
veloppements libres qui se produisaient dans son sein. Toute diminution de 
Pautorité juive était un bienfait pour la secte, naissante.’ (p. 251.) See 
Martyr. St. Polyc. c. 13. , 

‘ Acts vi. 7. This one text disposes of M. Renan’s assertion as to the 
growth of the Church, that ‘les orthodoxes rigides s’y prétaient peu.’ 
Apotres, p. 113. 
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the old stream of thought and feeling and introducing a new 
one. 

(8) But if success was not forced upon the Christian Church 
by the dispositions and attitude of Judaism ; can it be said that 
Paganism supplies us with the true explanation of the triumph 
of the Gospel? What then were those intellectual currents, 
those moral ideals, those movements, those aspirations, discover- 
able in the Paganism of the age of the Cesars, which were in 
such effective alliance with the doctrine and morality of the New 
Testament? What was the general temper of Pagan intellect, 
but a self-asserting, cynical scepticism? Pagan intellect speaks 
in orators like Cicero, publicly deriding the idea of rewards and 
punishments hereafter, and denying the intervention of a higher 
Power in the affairs of men; or it speaks in statesmen like 
Cesar, proclaiming from his place in the Roman senate that the 
soul does not exist after deathi; or in historians like Tacitus, 
repudiating with self-confident disdain the idea of a providential 
government of the worldj; or in poets like Horace, making 
profession of the practical Atheism of the school of Epicurus, it 
is hard to say, whether in jest or in earnest*; or in men of 
science like Strabo! and Pliny™, maintaining that religion is 
a governmental device for keeping the passions of the lower 
orders under restraint, and that the soul’s immortality is a mere 
dream or nursery-story. ‘Unbelief in the official religion,’ says 
M. Renan, ‘was prevalent throughout the educated class. The very 
statesmen who most ostentatiously upheld the public worship of 
the empire made very amusing epigrams at its expense n” What 
was the moral and social condition of Roman Paganism? 
Modern unbelief complains that St. Paul has characterized the 
social morality of the Pagan world in terms of undue severity °. 


8 Cicero however, in his speculative moods, was the ‘only Roman who 
undertook to rest a real individual existence of souls after death on philo- 
sophical grounds.’ Dillinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, bk. viii. § 3. 

h Cic. pro Cluentio, c. 61; De Nat. Deor. iii. 32; De Off. iii. 28; De 
Divin. ii. 17. 

i Sallust. Catilin. 50-52. 

i Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 33, vi. 22. Yet see Hist. i. 3, iv. 78. 

k Hor. Sat. i. 5, 100, sq.; cf. Lucret. v. 83, vi. 57, 8q- 

1 Geogr: i. c. 2; cf. Polyb. Hist. Gen. vi. 50. 

m Plin. vii. 55. 

2 Renan, Les Apétres, pp. 340, 341. : 

° Tbid. p. 309, note 1: ‘L’opinion beaucoup trop sévére de Saint Paul 
(Rom. i. 24 et suiv.) s’explique de la méme manitre. Saint Paul ne connais- 
sait pas la haute société Romaine. Ce sont Iu, d’ailleurs, de ces invectives 
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Yet St. Paul does not exceed the specific charges of Tacitus, of 
Suetonius, of Juvenal, of Seneca, that is to say, of writers who, 
at least, had no theological interest in misrepresenting or exagge- 
rating the facts which they deploreP. When Tacitus summarizes 
the moral condition of Paganism by his exhaustive phrase 
“corrumpere et corrumpi, he more than covers the sorrowing 
invective of the Apostle. Indeed our modern historian of the 
Apostolic age, who sees nothing miraculous in the success of the 
Gospel 4, has himself characterized the moral condition of the 
Pagan world in terms yet more severe than those of the Apostle 
whom he condemns. According to M. Renan, Rome under the 
Ceesars ‘became a school of immorality and cruelty™;’ it was a 
‘very hells ;’ ‘the reproach that Rome had poisoned the world 
at large, the Apocalyptic comparison of Pagan Rome to a prosti- 
tute who had poured forth upon the earth the wine of her 
immoralities, was in many respects a just comparisont.’ Nor 
was the moral degradation of Paganism confined to the capital 


comme en font les prédicateurs, et qu’il ne faut jamais prendre 3 la lettre.’ 
Do the Satires of Juvenal lead us to suppose that if St. Paul had ‘known 
the high society of Rome,’ he would have used a less emphatic language? 
And is it a rule with preachers, whether Apostolic or post-Apostolic, not to 
mean what they say? 

P Juvenal, Sat. i. 87, ii. 37, ili. 62, vi. 293. Seneca, Epist. xcvii.; De 
Benefic. i. 9, iii. 16. Tacitus, Hist. i. 2; Germ. xix. See other quotations 
in Wetstein, Nov. Test. in loc. It may be that Tacitus, in his affection for 
the old regime of the republic, was tempted to exaggerate the sins of the 
empire, and that Juvenal dwelt upon the vices of the capital with somewhat 
of the narrow prejudice of provincialism. Still, after allowing for this, there 
: - groundwork of fact in these representations which amply justifies 
st. Paul. 

4 Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 366: ‘Tel était le monde que les missionaires 
chrétiens entreprirent de convertir. On doit voir maintenant, ce me semble, 


qwune telle entreprise ne fut pas une folie, et que sa réussite ne fut pas un 
miracle.’ 


T Ibid. p. 305. 

® Ibid. p.310: ‘ L’esprit de vertige et de cruauté débordait alors, et faisait 
de Rome un véritable enfer.’ P. 317: ‘A Rome, il est vrai, tous les vices 
s/affichaient avec un cynisme révoltant ; les spectacles surtout avaient intro- 
duit une affreuse corruption.” This statement is not an exaggeration. See 
Déllinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, bk. ix. pt. ii. § 3, 4, Pp- 704-721. 

* Ibid. p. 325: ‘Le reproche d’avoir empoisonné la terre, assimilation de 
Rome & une courtisane qui a versé au monde le vin de son immoralité était 
juste & beaucoup d’égards.’? Yet M. Renan is s0 little careful about contra- 
dicting himself that he elsewhere says, ‘ Le monde, & I’époque Romaine, ac- 
complit un progrés de moralité et subit une décadence scientifique,’ (p. 326.) 
The nature of this progress seems to have been somewhat Epicurean: ‘Le 


monde s/assouplissait, perdait sa rigeur antique, acquérait de la mollesse, et 
de la sensibilité.’ (p. 318.) 
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of the great empire. The provinces were scarcely purer than 
the capital. Each province poured its separate contribution of 
moral filth into the great store which the increasing centraliza- 
tion of the empire had accumulated in the main reservoir at 
Rome ; each province in turn received its share of this recipro- 
cated corruption". In particular, the East, that very portion of 
the empire in which the Gospel took its rise, was the main 
source of the common infection’. Antioch was itself a centre of 
moral putrefaction¥. Egypt was one of the most corrupt 
countries in the world; and the same account might be given 
generally of those districts and cities of the empire in which the 
Church first made her way, of Greece, and Asia Minor, and 
Roman Africa, of Ephesus and Corinth, of Alexandria and Car- 
thage. ‘The middle of the first century of our era was, in point 
of fact, one of the worst epochs of ancient history x.’ 

But was such an epoch, such a world, such a ‘eivilization’” 
as this calculated to ‘force success’ on an institution like 
‘the kingdom of heaven,’ or on a doctrine such as that of 
the New Testament? If indeed Christianity had been an ‘idyll’ 
or ‘pastoral,’ the product of the simple peasant life and of 
the bright sky of Galilee, there is no reason why it should 
not have attracted a momentary interest in literary circles, 
although it certainly would have escaped from any more serious 
trial at the hands of statesmen than an unaffected indifference 
to its popularity. But what was the Gospel as it met the 

eye and fell upon the ear of Roman Paganism? ‘We preach,’ 
said the Apostle, ‘Christ Crucified, to the Jews an offence, 
and to the Greeks a follyy.’ ‘I determined not to know any- 
thing among you Corinthians, save Jesus Christ, and Him 


" Les Apdtres, p. 326: ‘La province valait mieux que Rome, ou plutdt 
les éléments impurs qui de toutes parts s’amassaient » Rome, comme en un 
égott, avaient formé la un foyer dinfection.’ 

v Tbid. p. 305: ‘ Le mal venait surtout de V’Orient, de ces flatteurs de bas 
étage, de ces hommes infames que I’Egypte et la Syrie envoyaient 4 Rome.’ 
P. 306: ‘Les plus choquantes ignominies de l’empire, telles que Vapothéose 
de Pempereur, sa divinisation de son vivant, venaient de l’Orient, et surtout 
de Egypte, qui était alors un des pays les plus corrumpus de l’ univers.’ 

w Ibid. p. 218: ‘ La légereté Syrienne, le charlatanisme Babylonien, toutes 
les impostures de l’Asie, se confondant 4 cette limite des deux mondes avaient 
fait d’Antioche la capitale du mensonge, la sentine de toutes les infamies.’ 
P. 219: ‘ L’avilissement des ames y était effroyable. Le propre de ces foyers 
de putréfaction morale, c'est d’amener toutes les races aw méme nivewu.’ 

x Ibid. p. 343- ; . , . 

y 1 Cor. i. 23: fects 5& Knpdooomer Xpiordy eoravpovpevor, lovdalois mey 
ordvdadov, “EAAqot dé poplar. 
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Crucified.” Here was a truth linked inextricably with other 


truths equally ‘foolish’ in the apprehension of Pagan intellect, 
equally condemnatory of the moral degradation of Pagan life. 
In the preaching of the Apostles, Jesus Crucified confronted the 
intellectual cynicism, the social selfishness, and the sensualist 
degradation of the Pagan world. To its intellect He said, 
‘I am the truth®;’ He bade its proud self-confidence bow 
before His intellectual Royalty. To its selfish, heartless society, 
careful only for bread and amusement, careless of the agonies 
which gave interest to the amphitheatre, He said, ‘A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you»,.’ Disinterested love of slaves, of bar- 
barians, of political enemies, of social rivals, love of man as 
man, was to be a test of true discipleship. And to the sen- 
suality, so gross, and yet often so polished, which was the 
very law of individual Pagan life, He said, ‘If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow Mec;’ ‘If thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee; it is better for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell4.’ Sensuality was to be dethroned, 
not by the negative action of a prudential abstinence from 
indulgence, but by the strong positive force of self-mortification. 
Was such a doctrine likely, of its own weight and without 
any assistance from on high, to win its way to acceptance ¢? 
Is it not certain that debased souls are so far from aspiring 
naturally towards that which is holy, elevated and pure, that 
they feel towards it only hatred and repulsion? Certainly Rome 
was unsatisfied with her old national idolatries 3; but if she 
turned her eyes towards the East, it was not to welcome 
the religion of Jesus, but the impure rites of Isis and Serapis, 
of Mithra and Astarte. The Gospel came to her unbidden, 
in obedience to no assignable attraction in Roman society, 
but simply in virtue of its own expansive, world-embracing 
force. Certainly Christianity answered to the moral wants 
of the world, as it really answers at this moment to the 


* 1Cor. ii, 2: ob yap ekpwa Tod cidévan Te ep duiv, et wh *Inoody Xpiordy, 


kal Tadrov érravpwmevov. 2 St. John xiv. 6. 
> Thid. xiii. 34. ° St. Matt. xvi. 24; St. Mark viii, 34. 
4 St. Matt. xviii. 9; St. Mark ix. 47, ‘ 


® M. Renan himself observes that ‘Ja dégradation des Ames en Egypte 
y rendait rares, d’ailleurs, les aspirations qui ouvrirent partout (!) au 
christianisme de si faciles accds” Les Apdtres, p. 284. 
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true moral wants of all human beings, however unbelieving 
or immoral they may be. The question is, whether the world 
so clearly recognised its real wants as forthwith to embrace 
Christianity. The Physician was there; but did the patient 
know the nature of his own malady sufficiently well not to 
view the presence of the Physician as an intrusion? Was it 
likely that the old Roman society, with its intellectual pride, 
its social heartlessness, and its unbounded personal self-indul- 
» gence, should be enthusiastically in love with a religion which 
made intellectual submission, social unselfishness, and personal 
mortification, its very fundamental laws? The history of the 
three first centuries is the answer to that question. The 
kingdom of God was no sooner set up in the Pagan world 
than it found itself surrounded by all that combines to make 
E the progress of a doctrine or of a system impossible. The 
z thinkers were opposed to it: they denounced it as a dream 
of follyf£ The habits and passions of the people were opposed 
to it: it threatened somewhat rudely to interfere with them. 
There were venerable institutions, coming down from a distant 
antiquity, and gathering around them the stable and thoughtful 
elements of society: these were opposed to it, as to an audacious 
innovation, as well as from an instinctive perception that it 
might modify or destroy themselves. National feeling was 
opposed to it: it flattered no national self-love ; it was to 
be the home of human kind; it was to embrace the world ; 
and as yet the nation was the highest conception of associated 
life to which humanity had reached. Nay, religious feeling 
itself was opposed to it; for religious feeling had been enslaved 
by ancient falsehoods. There were worships, priesthoods, be- 
liefs, in long-established possession ; and they were not likely 
to yield without a struggle. Picture to yourselves the days 
when the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter was still thronged 
with worshippers, while often the Eucharist could only be 
celebrated in the depths of the Catacombs. It was a time 
when all the administrative power of the empire was steadily 
concentrated upon the extinction of the Name of Christ. What 
were then to a human eye the future prospects of the kingdom 
of God? It had no allies, like the sword of the Mahominedan, 


f Tac, Ann. xv. 44: ‘Repressa in presens exitiabilis superstitio rursus 
erumpebat. Suetonius, Claudius, xxv.; Nero, xvi.: ‘Christiani, genus 
hominum superstitionis nove ac malefice.’ Celsus apud Origenem, 10. 17. 
Celsus compared the Church’s worship of our Lord with the Egyptian 
worship of cats, crocodiles, &c. 
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or like the congenial mysticism which weleomed the Buddhist, 
or like the politicians who strove to uphold the falling Paganism 
of Rome. It found no countenance even in the Stoic moral- 
ists$; they were indeed among its fiercest enemies. If, as 
M. Renan maintains, it ever was identified by Pagan opinion, 
with the cetus illiciti, with the collegra illicita, with the burial- 
clubs of the imperial epoch; this would only have rendered 
it more than ever an object of suspicion to the government }, 
Between the new doctrine and the old Paganism there was 
a deadly feud; and the question for the Church was simply 
whether she could suffer as long as her enemies could persecute. 
Before she could triumph in the western world, the soil of 
the empire had to be reddened by Christian blood. Ignatius 
of Antioch given to the lions at Rome; Polycarp of Smyrna 
condemned to the flames*; the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, 
and among them the tender Blandina | extorting by her for- 
titude the admiration of the very heathen; Perpetua and 
Felicitas at Carthage ™ conquering a mother’s love by a stronger 
love for Christ ;—these are but samples of the ‘noble army’ 
which vanquished heathendom. <Plures efficimur,’ cries Ter- 
tullian, spokesman of the Church in her exultation and in 
her agony, ‘quoties metimur a vobis 3 Semen est sanguis 


§ Dillinger, Heidenth. und Judenth., bk. ix. pt. 2. §. 6. has some very 
interesting remarks on the characteristics of the later Stoicism. It was 
a recoil from the corruption of the time. «Wie die Aerzte in Zeiten grosser 
Krankheiten ihre besten Studien machen, so hatten auch die Stoiker in 
dem allgemein herrschenden Sittenverderben ihren moralischen Blick 
gescharft,’ p. 729. Seneca’s knowledge of the human heart, the pathos 
and solemnity of M. Aurelius, the self-control, patience, and self-denying 
courage preached by Epictetus and Arrian, are fully acknowledged. But 
Stoicism was virtue upon paper, unrealized except in the instance of a 
few coteries of educated people. It was virtue, affecting Divine strength 
in the midst of human weakness. Nothing could really be done for 
humanity by ‘ diesen selbstgefalligen Tugendstolz, der alles nur sich selbst 
verdanken wollte, der sich der Gottheit gleich setzte, und bei aller men- 
schlichen Gebrechlichkeit doch die Sicherheit der Gottheit fiir sich in 
Anspruch nahm.’ (Sen. Ep. 53.) Stoicism had no lever with which 
to raise man as man from his degradations: and its earlier expositors 
even prescribed suicide as a means of escape from the miseries of life, and 
from a sense of moral failure. (Déll. ubi Supra, p. 728; comp. Sir A. Grant’s 
Ethics of Arist. vol. i. p- 272.) Who can marvel at its instinctive hatred 
of a religion which proclaimed a higher code of Ethics than its own, and 
which, moreover, possessed the secret of teaching. that code practically to 
all classes of mankind ? 

h Les ee PP- 355, 361, 362. 


1a.D. 107. 
Ka. D. 169. PA.D. 177, 
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Christianorum».’ To the heathen it seems a senseless obstinacy; 
but with a presentiment of the coming victory, the Apologist 
exclaims, ‘ Illa ipsa obstinatio quam exprobatis, magistra est ©,’ 
Who was He That had thus created a moral force which could 
embrace three centuries of a protracted agony, in the confidence 
that victory would come at lastP? What was it in Him, so 
fascinating and sustaining to the thought of His followers, that 
for Him men and women of all ages and ranks in life gladly 
sacrificed all that is dearest to man’s heart and nature? Was it 
only His miracles? But the evidential force of miracle may be 
easily evaded. St. John’s Gospel appears to have been written 
with a view to furnishing, among other things, an authoritative 
explanation of the moral causes which actually’ prevented the 
Jews from recognising the significance of our Lord’s miracles. 
Was it simply His character? But to understand a perfect 
character you must be attracted to it, and have some strong 
sympathies with it. And the language of human nature in the 
presence of superior goodness is often that of the Epicurean in 


the Book of Wisdom: ‘Let us lie in wait for the righteous, 


because he is not for our turn, and he is clean contrary to our 
doings. .... He was made to reprove our thoughts; he is 
grievous unto us even to behold; for his life ig not like other 
men’s, his ways are of another fashion 4,’ Was it His teaching ?' 
True, never man spake like this Man; but taken alone, the 
highest and holiest teaching might have seemed to humanity to 
be no more than ‘the sound of one that had a pleasant voice, 
and could play well upon an instrument.’ His Death? Certainly 
He predicted that in dying He would draw all men unto Him ; 
but Who was He That could thus turn the instrument of His 
humiliation into the certificate of His glory? His Resurrection ? 
His Resurrection indeed was emphatically to be the reversal of 
a false impression, but it was to witness to a truth beyond itself; 
our Lord had expressly predicted that He would rise from the 
grave, and that His Resurrection would attest His claims’. 
None of these things taken separately will account for the power 
of Christ in history. In the convergence of all these ; of these 
majestic miracles ; of that Character, which commands at once 


n Apol. 1. © Thid. 

P M. Renan observes scornfully, ‘11 n’y a pas eu beaucoup de’ martyrs 
trés-intelligents.’ Apdtres, p. 382. Possibly not, if intelligence is but another 
name for scepticism. Certain it is that martyrdom requires other and higher 
qualities than any which mere intelligence can supply. ? 

a Wisd. ii. 12, 15. * St. Matt. xii. 39; Rom. i. 4. 
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our love and our reverence ; of that teaching, so startling, so 
awful, so searching, so tender ; of that Death of agony, encircled 
with such a halo of moral glory ; of that deserted tomb, and the 
majestic splendour of the Risen One ;—a deeper truth, underlying 
all, justifying all, explaining all, is seen to reveal itself. We 
discern, as did the first Christians, beneath and beyond all that 
meets the eye of sense and the eye of conscience, the Eternal 
Person of our Lord Himself. It is not the miracles, but the 
Worker; not the character, but its living Subject; not the 
teaching, but the Master ; not even the Death or the Resurrec- 
tion, but He Who died and rose, upon Whom Christian thought, 
Christian love, Christian resolution ultimately rest. The truth 
which really and only accounts for the establishment in this our 
human world of such a religion as Christianity, and of such an 
institution as the Church, is the truth that Jesus Christ was 
believed to be more than Man, the truth that Jesus Christ is 
what men believed Him to be, the truth that Jesus Christ 
is God. 

It is here that we are enabled duly to estimate one broad 
feature of the criticism of Strauss. Both in his earlier and 
scientific work, published some thirty years ago for scholars, and 
in his more recent publication addressed to the German people, 
_ that writer strips Jesus Christ our Lord of alk that makes Him 
superhuman. Strauss eliminates from the Gospel most of Christ’s 
discourses, all of His miracles, His supernatural Birth, and His 
Resurrection from the grave. The so-termed ‘historical’ resi- 
duum might easily be compressed within the limits of a newspaper 
paragraph, and it retains nothing that can rouse a moderate 
measure, I do not say of enthusiasm, but even of interest. And 
yet few minds on laying down either of these unhappy books 
can escape the rising question: ‘Is this hero of a baseless legend, 
this impotent, fallible, erring Christ of the “higher criticism,” in 
very deed the Founder of the Christian Church?’ The difficulty 
of accounting for the phenomenon presented by the Church, on 
the supposition that the ‘historical’ account of its Founder is 
that of Dr. Strauss, does not present itself forcibly to an Hege- 
lian, who loses himself in @ priori theories as to the necessary 
development of a thought, and is thus entranced in a sublime 
forgetfulness of the actual facts and laws of human life and his- 
tory. But here M. Renan is unwittingly a witness against the 
writer to whom he is mainly indebted for his own critical appa- 
ratus. The finer political instinct, the truer sense of the necessary 
proportions between causes and effects in human history, which 
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might be expected to characterize a thoughtful Frenchman, will 
account for those points in which M. Renan has departed from 
the path traced by his master. He feels that. there is an impas- 
sable chasm between the life of Jesus according to Strauss, and 
the actual history of Christendom. He is keenly alive to the 
absurdity of supposing that such an impoverished Christ as the 
Christ of Strauss, can have created Christendom. Although 
therefore, as we have seen, he subsequently s endeavours to account 
for the growth of the Church in a naturalistic way, his native 
sense of the fitting proportions of things impels him to retouch 
the picture traced by the German, and to ascribe to Jesus of 
Nazareth, if not the reality, yet some shadowy semblance of 
Divinity *. Hence such features of M.Renan’s work as his 
concessions in respect of St. John’s Gospel. In making these 
concessions, he is for the moment impressed with the political 
absurdity of ascribing Christendom to the thought and will of a 
merely human Christ. Although his unbelief is too radical to 
allow him to do adequate justice to such a consideration, his 
indirect admission of its force has a value, to which Christian 
believers will not be insensible. 

But a greater than M. Renan is said to have expressed the 
common-sense of mankind in respect of the Agency which alone 
can account for the existence of the Christian Church. If the 
first Napoleon was not a theologian, he was at least a man whom 
vast experience had taught what kind of forces can really produce 
a lasting effect upon mankind, and under what conditions they 
may be expected to do so. A time came when the good Provi- 
dence of God had chained down that great but ambitious spirit 
to the rock of St. Helena ; and the conqueror of civilized Europe 
had leisure to gather up the results of his unparalleled life, and 
to ascertain with an accuracy, not often attainable by monarchs 
or conquerors, his own true place in history. When conversing, 
as was his habit, about the great men of the ancient world, and 
comparing himself with them, he turned, it is said, to Count 
Montholon with the enquiry, ‘Can you tell me who Jesus Christ 
was?’ The question was declined, and Napoleon proceeded, 
‘Well, then, I will tell you. Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
and I myself have founded great empires; but upon what did 





these creations of our genius depend? Upon force. Jesus alone 


founded His empire upon love, and to this very day millions 
would die for Him..... I think I understand something of 


8 Tn his later work, Les Apdtres. t Vie de Jésus, pp. 250, 426, 457. 
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human nature; and I tell you, all these were men, and I am a 
man: none else is like Him; Jesus Christ was more than man. 
_. L have inspired multitudes with such an enthusiastic devotion — 
that they would have died for me,.. but to do this it was ne- 
cessary that I should be visibly present with the electric influence 
of my looks, of my words, of my voice. When I saw men and 
spoke to them, I lighted up the flame of self-devotion in their 
hearts. ... Christ alone has succeeded in so raising the mind of 
man towards the Unseen, that it becomes insensible to the 
barriers of time and space. Across a chasm of eighteen hundred 
years, Jesus Christ makes a demand which is beyond all others 
difficult to satisfy; He asks for that which a philosopher may 
often seek in vain at the hands of his friends, or a father of his 
children, or a bride of her spouse, or a man of his brother. He 
asks for the human heart ; He will have it entirely to Himself. 
He demands it unconditionally ; and forthwith His demand is 
granted. Wonderful! In defiance of time and space, the soul of 
man, with all its powers and faculties, becomes an annexation to 
the empire of Christ. All who sincerely believe in Him, ex- 
perience that remarkable supernatural love towards Him. This 
phenomenon is unaccountable ; it is altogether beyond the scope 
of man’s creative powers. Time, the great destroyer, is powerless 
to extinguish this sacred flame; time can neither exhaust its 
strength nor put a limit to its range. This is it which strikes 
me most; I have often thought of it. This it is which proves 
to me quite convincingly the Divinity of Jesus Christ ¥.’ 


u This is freely translated from the passages quoted by Luthardt, Apolo- 
getische Vortrige, pp. 234, 293; and Bersier, Serm. p. 334. The same con- 
versation is given substantially by Chauvelot, Divinité du Christ, pp. 11-13, 
Paris 1863; in a small brochure attributed to M. le Pasteur Bersier, and 
published by the Religious Tract Society, Napoléon, Meyrueis, Paris, 1859 ; 
by M. Auguste Nicolas, in his Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme, 
Bruxelles, 1849, tom. ii. pp. 352-356; and by the Chevalier de Beauterne in 
his Sentiment de Napoléon sur le Christianisme, édit. par M. Bathild Bouniol, 
Paris 1864, pp. 87-118. In the preface to General Bertrand’s Campagnes 
d’Egypte et de Syrie, there is an allusion to some reported conversations of 
Napoleon on the questions of the existence of Gop and of our Lord’s Divinity, 
which, the General says, never took place at all. But M. de Montholon, who 
with General Bertrand was present at the conversations which are recorded 
by the Chevalier de Beauterne, writes from Ham on May 30, 1841, to that 
author: ‘ J’ai lu avec un vif intérét votre brochure: Sentiment de Napoléon 
sur la Divinité de Jésus- Christ, et je ne pense pas qu'il soit possible de mieux 
exprimer les croyances religieuses de ’empereur.’ Sentiment de Napoléon, 
Avertissem. p. viii. Writing, as it would seem, in ignorance of this testimony, 
M. Nicolas says: ‘ Cité plusieurs fois et dans des circonstances solennelles, 
ce jugement passe généralement pour historique.’ Etudes, ii. p. 352. note (1). 
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Here surely is the common-sense of humanity. The victory 
of Christianity is the great standing miracle which Christ has 
wrought. Its significance is enhanced if the miracles of the 
New Testament are rejected *, and if the Apostles are held to 
have received no illumination from on highy. Let those in 
our day who believe seriously that the work of Christ may be 
accounted for on natural and human grounds, say who among 
themselves will endeavour to rival it. Who of our contem- 
poraries will dare to predict that eighteen hundred years hence 
his ideas, his maxims, his institutions, however noble or philan- 
thropic they may be, will still survive in their completeness and 
in their vigour? Who can dream that his own name and history 
will be the rallying-point of a world-wide interest and enthu- 
siasm in some distant age? Who can suppose that beyond 
the political, the social, the intellectual revolutions which lie 
in the future of humanity, he will himself still survive in the 
memory of men, not as a trivial fact of archeology, but as a 
moral power, as the object of a devoted and passionate affection ? 
What man indeed that still retains, I will not say the faith of a 
Christian, but the modesty of a man of sense, must not feel that 
there is a literally infinite interval between himself and that 
Majestic One, Who, in the words of Jean Paul Richter, ‘being 
the Holiest among the mighty, and the Mightiest among the 
holy, has lifted with His pierced Hand empires off their hinges, 
has turned the stream of centuries out of its channel, and still 
governs the ages 2? 

The work of Jesus Christ is not merely a fact of history, it is 
a fact, blessed be God! of individual experience. If the world 
is one scene of His conquests, the soul of each true Christian is 
another. The soul is the microcosm within which, in all its 
strength, the kingdom of God is set up. Many of you know, 


= ‘Se il mondo si rivolse al cristianesmo 
Diss’ io, senza miracoli, quest’ uno 
B tal, che gli altri non sono il centesmo ; 
Che tu entrasti povero e digiuno 
In campo, a seminar la buona pianta, 
Che fa gid vite, ed ora é fatta pruno.’ 
Dante, Paradiso, xxiv. 100-111. 
y Apres la mort de Jésus-Christ, douze pauvres pécheurs et artisans en- 
treprirent d’instruire et de convertir le monde....le succés fut prodigieux 
.... Tous les chrétiens couraient au martyre, tous les peuples couraient au 
baptéme ; l’histoire de ces premiers temps était wn prodige continuel.’ Rous- 
seau, Réponse au Roi de Pologne, Paris, 1829, Discours, pp. 64, 65. 
z Jean Paul: ‘Ueber den Gott in dor Geschichte und im Leben.’ Simmitl. 
_ Werke, xxxiii. 6; Stirm. p. 194. 
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from a witness that you can trust, Christ’s power to restore to 
your inward life its original harmony. You are conscious that 
He is the fertilizing and elevating principle of your thought, the 
purifying principle of your affections, the invigorating principle 
of your wills. You need not to ask the question ‘whence hath 
this Man this wisdom and these mighty works ? Man, you are 
well assured, cannot thus from age to age enlarge the realm of 
moral light, and make all things new ; man cannot thus endow 
frail natures with determination, and rough natures with tender- 
ness, and sluggish natures with keen energy, and restless natures 
with true and lasting peace. These every-day tokens of Christ’s 
presence in His kingdom, of themselves answer the question of 
the text. If He Who could predict that by dying in shame He 
would secure the fulfilment of an extraordinary plan, and assure 
to Himself a world-wide empire, can be none other than the 
Lord of human history ; so certainly the Friend, the Teacher, the 
Master Who has fathomed and controlled our deepest life of 
thought and passion, is welcomed by the Christian soul as some- 
thing more than a student exploring its mysteries, or than a 
philanthropic experimentalist alleviating its sorrows. He is 
hailed, He is loved, He is worshipped, as One Who possesses a 
knowledge and a strength which human study and human skill 
fail to compass ; it is felt that He is so manifestly the true 
Saviour of the soul, because He is none other than the Being 
Who made it. 


(LECT. 


LECTURE IV. 


OUR LORD’S DIVINITY AS WITNESSED BY HIS 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The Jews answered Him, saying, For a good work we stone Thee not; but 
for blasphemy ; and because that Thou, being a Man, makest Thyself 


God.—St. JOHN X. 33. 


Ir is common with some modern writers to represent the ques- 
tions at issue between the Faith and its opponents, in respect of 
the Person of our Lord, as being substantially a question between 
the ‘historical spirit’ and the spirit of dogmatism.’ The dog- 
matic temper is painted by them as a baseless but still powerful 
superstition, closely pressed by the critical enquiries and negative 
conclusions of our day, but culpably shutting its eyes against the 
advancing truth, the power of which nevertheless it cannot but 
instinctively feel, and clinging with the wrong-headed obstinacy 
of despair to the cherished but already condemned formule of 
its time-honoured and worn-out metaphysics. Opposed to it, 
we are told, is the ‘historical spirit,’ young, vigorous, fearless, 
truthful, flushed with successes already achieved, assured of suc- 
cesses yet to come. The ‘ historical spirit ’ is thus said to repre- 
sent the cause of an enlightened progress in conflict with a stupid 
and immoral conservatism. The ‘historical spirit’ is described 
as the love of sheer reality, as the longing for hard fact, deter- 
mined to make away with all ‘idols of the den,’ however ancient, 
venerated, and influential, in the sphere of theology. The ‘his- 
torical spirit’ accordingly undertakes to ‘disentangle the real 
Person of Jesus from the metaphysical envelope’ within which 
theology is said to have ‘encased’ Him. ‘The Christ is to be 
rescued from that cloud-land of abstract and fanciful speculation, 
to which He is stated to have been banished by the patristic and 
scholastic divines ; He is to be restored to Christendom in mani- 
fest subjection to all the actual conditions and laws of human 
history. ‘Look,’ it is said, ‘at that figure of the Christ which 
you see traced in mosaics in the apsis of a Byzantine church. 
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That Countenance upon which you gaze, with its rigid, unalter- 
able outline, with its calm, strong mien of unassailable majesty ; 
that Form from which there has been stripped all the historic 
circumstance of life, all that belongs to the changes and chances 
of our mortal condition ; what is it but an artistic equivalent 
and symbol of the Catholic dogma’? Elevated thus to a world 
of unfading glory, and throned in an imperturbable repose, the 
Byzantine Christos Pantocrator must be viewed as the expression 
of an idea, rather than as the transcript of a fact. A certain 
interest may be allowed to attach to such a representation, from 
its illustrating a particular stage in the development of religious 
thought. But the “historical spirit” must create what it can 
consider a really “ historical” Christ, who will be to the Christ of 
St. Athanasius and St. John what a Rembrandt or a Rubens is 
to a Giotto or a Cimabue.’ If the illustration be objected to, at 
any rate, my brethren, the aim of the so-termed ‘ historical’ 
school is sufficiently plain. It proposes to fashion a Christ 
who is to be esthetically graceful and majestic, but strictly 
natural and human. This Christ will be emancipated from the 
bandages which ‘supernaturalism has wrapped around the Pro- 
phet of Nazareth.’ He will be divorced from any idea of incar- 
nating essential Godhead ; but, as we are assured, He will still 
be something, aye more than the Christ of the Creed has ever 
been yet, to Christendom. He will be at once a living man, and 
the very ideal of humanity; at once a being who obeys the in- 
vincible laws of nature, like ourselves, yet of moral proportions 
so mighty and so unrivalled that his appearance among men 
shall adequately account for the phenomenon of an existing and 
still expanding Church. 

Accordingly by this representation it is intended to place us 
in a dilemma. ‘You must choose,’ men seem to say, ‘ between 
history and dogma ; you must choose between history which can 
be verified, and dogma which belongs to the sphere of inaccessible 
abstractions. You must make your choice; since the Catholic 
dogma of Christ’s Divinity is pronounced by the higher criticism 
to be irreconcileable with the historical reality of the Life of 
Jesus. And in answer to that challenge, let us proceed, my 
brethren, to choose history, and as a result of that choice, if it 
may be, to maintain that the Christ of history is either the God 
Whom we believers adore, or that He is far below the assumed 
moral level of the mere man, whose character rationalism still, 
at least generally, professes to respect in the pages of its 
mutilated Gospel. 
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For let us observe that the Catholic doctrine has thus much 
in its favour :—it takes for granted the only existing history of 
Jesus Christ. It is not compelled to mutilate or to enfeeble it, 
or to do it critical violence. It is in league with this history; it is 
at home, as is no other doctrine, in the pages of the Evangelists. 

Consider, first of all, the general impression respecting our 
Lord’s Person, which arises upon a survey of the miracles 
ascribed to Him in all the extant accounts of His Life. To a 
thoughtful Humanitarian, who believes in the preternatural 
elements of the Gospel history, our Lord’s miracles, taken as 
a whole, must needs present an embarrassing difficulty. The 
miraculous cures indeed, which, more particularly in the earlier 
days of Christ’s ministry, drew the eyes of men towards Him, as 
to the Healer of sickness and of pain, have been ‘ explained,’ 
however unsatisfactorily, by the singular methods generally ac- 
cepted among the older rationalists... A Teacher, it used to be 
argued, of such character as Jesus Christ, must have created a 
profound impression ; He must have inspired an entire confi- 
dence ; and the cures which He seemed to work were the imme- 
diate results of the impression which He created ; they were the 
natural consequences of the confidence which He inspired. Now, 
apart from other and many obvious objections to this theory, let 
us observe that it is altogether inapplicable to the ‘miracles of 
power,’ as they are frequently termed, which are recorded by 
the three first Evangelists, no less than by St. John. ‘ Miracles 
of this class, says a freethinking writer, ‘are not cures which 
could have been effected by the influence of a striking sanctity 
acting upon a simple faith. They are prodigies; they are, as it 
seems, works which Omnipotence Alone could achieve. In the 
case of these miracles it may be said that the laws of nature are 
simply suspended. Jesus does not here merely exhibit the 
power of moral and mental superiority over common men; He 
upsets and goes beyond the rules and bounds of the order of the 
universe. A word from His mouth stills a tempest. A few 
loaves and fishes are fashioned by His Almighty hand into an 
abundant feast, which satisfies thousands of hungry men. At 
His bidding life returns to inanimate corpses. By His curse a 
fig-tree which had no fruit on it is withered up*’ The writer 


® Schenkel, Charakterbild Jesu, p. 21. Dr. Schenkel concludes: ‘ Sonst 
erscheint Jesus in den drei ersten Evangelien durchgingig als ein wahrer, 
innerhalb der Grenzen menschlicher Beschrinkung sich bewegender Mensch ; 
durch Seine Wunderthitigkeit werden diese Grenzen durchbrochen ; All- 
machtswunder sind menschlich nicht mehr begreiflich.’ 
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proceeds to argue that such miracles must be expelled from any 
Life of Christ which ‘ criticism’ will condescend to accept. They 
belong, he contends, to that ‘torrent of legend, with which, 
according to the rationalistic creed, Jesus was surrounded after 
His Death by the unthinking enthusiasm of His disciples >. But 
then a question arises as to how much is to be included within 
this legendary ‘torrent.’ In particular, and above all else, is the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the grave to be regarded as a 
part of its contributions to the Life of Christ? Here there is a 
‘division among the rationalizing critics. There are writers who 
reject our Lord’s miracles of power, His miraculous Conception, 
and even His Ascension into heaven, and who yet shrink from 
denying that very fundamental fact of all, the fact that on ‘ the 
third day He rose from the dead, according to the Scriptures ¢.’ 
A man must have made up his mind against Christianity more 
conclusively than men are generally willing to avow, if he is to 
speculate with M. Renan in the face of Christendom, as to the 
exact spot in which ‘the worms. consumed the lifeless body’ of 
Jesus4, This explicit denial of the literal Resurrection of Jesus 
from the grave is not compensated for by some theory identical 
with, or analogous to, that of Hymenzus and Philetus¢ respecting 
the general Resurrection, whereby the essential subject of Christ’s 
Resurrection is changed, and the idea of Christianity, or the soul 
of the converted Christian, as distinct from the Body of the Lord 
Jesus, is said to have been raised from the dead. For such a 
denial, let us mark it well, of the literal Resurrection of the 
Human Body of Jesus involves nothing less than an absolute and 
total rejection of Christianity. All orthodox Churches, all the 
great heresies, even Socinianism, have believed in the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. The literal Resurrection of Jesus was the cardinal 


> Schenkel, Charakterbild Jesu, p. 21: ¢ Dass ein Lebensbild, wie dasjenige 
des Erldsers, bald nach dessen irdischem Hinscheiden von einem reichen Sa- 
genstrom umflossen wurde, liegt in der Natur der Sache” It may be asked— 
Why? If these legendary decorations are the inevitable consequences of a 
life of devotion to moral truth and to philanthropy, how are we to explain 
their absence in the cases of so many moralists and philanthropists ancient 
and modern ? 

° Cf. Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 281, compared with p. 267. 

4 Les Apotres, p. 38: ‘ Pendant que la conviction inébranlable des Apétres 
se formait, et que la foi du monde se préparait, en quel endroit les vers con- 
sumaient-ils le corps inanimé qui avait été, le samedi soir, déposé au sépulcre ? 
On ignorera toujours ce détail ; car, naturellement, les traditions chrétiennes 
ne peuvent rien nous apprendre JA-dessus.’ : 

© 2 Tim. ii. 18: “Ypévaros kal BidAnros, ofrwes mept thy GAnOeav jordxn- 
gay, NéyovrTes THY avdoracw H5n yeyovévat. 1 Tim. i, 20. 
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fact upon which the earliest preachers of Christianity based their 
appeal to the Jewish peoplef. St. Paul, writing to a Gentile 
Church, expressly makes Christianity answer with its life for the 
literal truth of the Resurrection. ‘If Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. . . Then they 
also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished®.’ Some 
modern writers would possibly have reproached St. Paul with 
offering a harsh alternative instead of an argument. But St. 
Paui would have replied, first, that our Lord’s honour and credit 
were entirely staked upon the issue, since He had foretold His 
Resurrection as the ‘sign’ which would justify His claims? ; 
and secondly, that the fact of the Resurrection was attested by 
evidence which must outweigh everything except an @ priort 
conviction of the impossibility of miracle, since it was attested by 
the word of more than two hundred and fifty living persons who 
had actually seen the Risen Jesusi, As to objections to miracle 
of an @ priori character, St. Paul would have argued, as most 
Theists, and even the French philosopher, have argued, that such 
objections could not be urged by any man who believed seriously 
in a living God at allk. But on the other hand, if the Resur- 
rection be admitted to be a fact, it is puerile to object to the other 
miracles of Jesus, or to any other Christian miracles, provided 


£ Acts i. 22, ii. 24, 32, iii. 15, iv. 10, v. 30, X. 40, Xili. 30, 33, 34, xvii. 31. 

& 1 Cor. xy. 14, 18. h St. Matt. xii. 39, 40. 

i 1 Cor. xv. 6: greta &H0n erdvw mevtaxoclois GdeApots epdmak, €& ay ot 
maclous wevovo ews Upti, Ties de Kal exoywhOnoay. It is quite arbitrary to 
say that ‘the Resurrection with Paul is by no means a human corporeal re- 
surrection as with the Evangelists, that ‘his p07 x¢uwol implies no more 
than a flash and a sound, which he interpreted as a presence of Christ.’ 
(Westm. Rev. Oct. 1867, p. 529.) On this shewing, the pn Siuwve in St. 
Luke xxiv. 34 might similarly be resolved into an illusion. The éwpdkawev 
of St. John xx. 25 might be as unreal as the éépaxa of 1 Cor. ix. I. It is 
also a mere assumption to say that a ‘ palpable body’ could not be seen at 
once by 500 persons; and the suggestion that St. Paul’s own belief in ‘a 
continued celestial life of Christ,’ and in the moral resurrection of Christians 
was ‘afterwards materialized’ into ‘the history of a bodily resurrection of 
Christ, and the expectation of a bodily resurrection of mankind from the 
grave, is nothing less than to fasten upon the Apostle the pseudo-spiritual- 
istic error, against which in this chapter he so passionately contends. On 
this subject, see ‘ The Resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ by R. Macpherson, D.D., 
pp. 127, 346. : . i : 

k «Dieu peut-Il faire des miracles, c’est & dire, peut-il déroger aux lois, 
qull a établies? Cette question sérieusement traitée serait impie, si elle 
nétait absurde. Ce serait faire trop d’honneur & celui, qui la resoudrait nega- 
tivement, que de le punir; il suffirait de Penfermer. Mais aussi, quel homme 
a jamais nié, que Dieu pit faire des miracles?’ Rousseau, Lettres écrites de 
la Montagne, Lettre ii. 
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they be sufficiently attested. To have admitted the stupendous 
truth that Jesus, after predicting that He would be put to a violent 
death, and then rise from the dead, was actually so killed, and 
then did actually so rise, must incapacitate any thoughtful man 
for objecting to the supernatural Conception or to the Ascension 
into heaven, or to the more striking wonders wrought by Jesus, 
on any such ground as that of intrinsic improbability. The 
Resurrection has, as compared with the other miraculous occur- 
rences narrated in the Gospels, all the force of an &@ fortiori 
argument ; they follow, if we may use the term, naturally from 
it; they are fitly complemental incidents of a history in which 
the Resurrection has already made it plain, that we are dealing 
with One in Whose case our ordinary experience of the limits 
and conditions of human power is altogether at fault. 

But if the miracles of Jesus be admitted in the block, as by a 
‘rational’ believer in the Resurrection they must be admitted ; 
they do point, as I have said, to the Catholic belief, as distinct 
from any lower conceptions respecting the Person of Jesus Christ. 
They differ from the miracles of prophets and Apostles in that, 
instead of being answers to prayer, granted by a Higher Power, 
they manifestly flow forth from the majestic Life resident in the 
Worker!, And instead of presenting so many ‘difficulties’ 
which have to be surmounted or set aside, they are in entire 
harmony with that representation of our Saviour’s Personal 
glory which is embodied in the Creeds. St. John accordingly 
calls them Christ’s ‘works,’ meaning that they were just such 
acts as might be expected from Him, being such as He was. 
For indeed our Lord’s miracles are not merely evidences that 
He was the organ of a Divine revelation. They do not merely 
secure a deferential attention to His disclosures respecting the 
nature of God, the duty and destiny of man, His own Person, 
mission, and work. Certainly they have this properly evidential 
force; He Himself appealed to them as having it™, But it 
would be difficult altogether to account for their form, or for 
their varieties, or for the times at which they were wrought, or 
for the motives which were actually assigned for working them 
on the supposition that their value was only evidential. They 
are like the kind deeds of the wealthy, or the good advice of the 
wise ; they are like that debt of charity which is due from the 
possessors of great endowments to suffering humanity. Christ 


‘ Wilberforce on the Incarnation, p. 91, note 11. Christian Remem- 
brancer, Oct. 1863, p. 274. m St. John x. 38, 
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as Man owed this tribute of mercy which His Godhead had 
rendered it possible for Him to pay, to those whom (such was 
His love) He was not ashamed to call His brethren. But 
besides this, Christ’s miracles are physical and symbolic repre- 
sentations of His redemptive action as the Divine Saviour of 
mankind. Their form is carefully adapted to express this 
action. By healing the palsied, the blind, the lame, Christ 
clothed with a visible form His plenary power to cure spiritual 
diseases, such as the weakness, the darkness, the deadly torpor 
of the soul. By casting out devils from the possessed, He 
pointed to His victory over the principalities and powers of evil, 
whereby man would be freed from their thraldom and restored 
to moral liberty. By raising Lazarus from the corruption of 
the grave, He proclaimed Himself not merely a Revealer of the 
Resurrection, but the Resurrection and the Life itself. The . 
drift and meaning of such a miracle as that in which our Lord’s 
‘Ephphatha’ brought hearing and speech to the deaf and dumb 
is at once apparent when we place it in the light of the Sacra- 
ment of baptism™. The feeding of the five thousand is remark- 
able as the one miracle which is narrated by all the Evangelists ; 
and even the least careful among readers of the Gospel cannot 
fail to be struck with the solemn actions which precede the 
wonder-work, as well as by the startling magnificence of the 
result. Yet the permanent significance of that extraordinary 
scene at Bethsaida Julias is never really understood, until our 
Lord’s great discourse in the synagogue of Capernaum, which 
immediately follows it, is read as the spiritual exposition of the 
physical miracle, which is thus seen to be a commentary, pal- 
pable to sense, upon the vital efficacy of the Holy Communion®. 


n St. Mark viil. 34, 35- 
© Compare St. John vi. 26-59; and observe the correspondence between 


the actions described in St. Matt. xiv. 19, and xxvi. 26. The deeper Lutheran 
commentators are noticeably distinguished from the Calvinistic ones in re- 
cognising the plain Sacramental reference of St. John vi. 53, sqq. See Stier, 
‘Reden Jesu,’ in loc. ; Olshausen, Comm. in loc.; Kahnis, H. Abendmahl, 
p. 104, sqq. For the ancient Church, see St. Chrys. Hom. in loc. ; Tertull. 
De Orat. 6; Clem. Alex. Pedagog. 1. vi. p. 123; St. Cyprian, De Oratione 
Dominica, p- 192; St. Hilary, De Trin. viii. 14, cited in Wilb, H. Buch, p. 199. 
The Church of England authoritatively adopts the sacramental interpretation 
of the passage by her use of it in the Exhortation at the time of the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. * The benefit is great, if with a true 
penitent heart and lively faith we receive that Holy Sacrament: for then we 
spiritually eat the Flesh of Christ and drink His Blood; then we dwell in 
Christ and Christ in us; we are one with Christ and Christ with us.’ Cf. too 
the ‘Prayer of Humble Access.’ : 
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In our Lord’s miracles then we have before us something 
more than a set of credentials ; since they manifest forth His 
Mediatorial Glory. They exhibit various aspects of that re- 
demptive power whereby He designed to save lost man from sin 
and death ; and they lead us to study, from many separate points 
of view, Christ’s majestic Personality, as the Source of the various 
wonders which radiate from it. And assuredly such a study can 
have but one result for those who honestly believe in thé literal 
reality of the wondérs described ; it must force upon them a 
conviction of the Divinity of the workerP. 

But the miracles which especially point to the Catholic doc- 
trine as their justification, and which are simply incumbrances 
blocking up the way of a Humanitarian theorist, are those of 
which our Lord’s Manhood is Itself the subject. According to 








P It may be urged that Socinians have been earnest believers in the 
Resurrection and other preternatural facts of the Life of Christ, while ex- 
plicitly denying His Godhead. This is true; but it is strictly true only of 
past times, or of those of our contemporaries who are more or less inacces- 
sible, happily for themselves, to the intellectual influences of modern 
scepticism. It would be difficult to find a modern Socinian of high edu- 
cation who believed in the literal truth of all the miraculous incidents 
recorded in the Gospels, This is not merely a result of modern objections 
to miracle; it is a result of the connexion, more clearly felt, even by sceptics, 
than of old, between the admission of miracles and the obligation to admit 
attendant dogma. In his Essay on Channing, M. Renan has given expression 
to this instinct of modern sceptical thought. ‘II est certain,’ he observes, 
“que si l’esprit moderne a raison de vouloir une religion, qui, sans exclure le 
surnaturel, en diminue la dose autant que possible, la religion de Channing 
est la plus parfaite et la plus épurée qui ait paru jusquw’ici. Mais est-ce A 
tout, en vérité, et quand le symbole sera réduit & croire 3, Dieu et au Christ, 
qu’y aura-t-on gagné? Le scepticisme se tiendra-t’il pour satisfait? La 
formule de lunivers en sera-t-elle plus complete et plus claire? La destinée 
de homme et de ’humanité moins impénétrable? Avec son symbole épuré, 
Channing évite-t-il mieux que les théologiens catholiques les objections de 
Yinerédulité? Hélas! non. Il admet la résurrection de Jésus-Christ, et 
n’admet pas sa Divinité; il admet le Bible, et n’admet pas l’enfer. Il déploie 
toutes les susceptibilités d’un scholastique pour établir contre les Trinitaires, 
en quel sens le Christ est fils de Dieu, et en quel sens il ne l’est pas. Or, sz 
Von accorde quil y a eu une Existence réelle et miraculeuse d’un bout & Vautre, 
pourquoi ne pas franchement Vappeler Divine? L’un ne demande pas un 
plus grand effort de croyance que l’autre, En vérité, dans cette voie, il n’y a 
que le premier pas qui coute ; il ne faut pas marchander avec le surnaturel ; 
la foi va d’une seule pice, et, le sacrifice accompli, il ne sied pas de réclamer 
en détail les droits dont on a fait une fois pour toutes Ventivre cession,’ 
Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse, pp. 377, 378. Who would not rather, a 
thousand times over, have been Chauning than be M. Renan? Yet is it not 
clear that, half a century later, Channing must have believed much less, or, 
as we may well trust, much more, than was believed by the minister of 
Federal-street Chapel, Boston ? 
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the Gospel narrative, Jesus enters this world by one miracle, and 
He leaves it by another. His human manifestation centres in 
that miracle of miracles, His Resurrection from the grave after 
death. The Resurrection is the central fact up to which all 
leads, and from which all radiates. Such wonders as Christ’s 
Birth of a Virgin-mother, His Resurrection from the tomb, and 
His Ascension into heaven, are not merely the credentials of our 
redemption, they are distinct stages and processes of the re- 
demptive work itself. Taken in their entirety, they interpose a 
measureless interval between the Life of Jesus and the lives of 
the greatest of prophets or of Apostles, even of those to whom it 
was given to still the elements and to raise the dead. To expel 
_ these miracles from the Life of Jesus is to destroy the identity 

of the Christ of the Gospels; it is to substitute a new Christ for 
the Christ of Christendom. Who would recognise the true 
Christ in the natural son of a human father, or in the crucified 
prophet whose body has rotted in an earthly grave? Yet on the 
- other hand, who will not admit that He Who was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost and born of a Virgin-mother, Who, after being 
crucified, dead, and buried, rose again the third day from the 
dead, and then went up into heaven before the eyes of His 
Apostles, must needs be an altogether superhuman Being? The 
Catholic doctrine then is at home among the facts of the Gospel 
narrative by the mere fact of its proclaiming a superhuman 
Christ, while the modern Humanitarian theories are ill at ease 
among those facts. The four Evangelists, amid their dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities, concur in representing a Christ Whose 
Life is encased in a setting of miracles. The Catholic doctrine 
meets these representations more than half-way; they are in 
sympathy with, if they are not admitted to anticipate, its as- 
sertion. The Gospel miracles point at the very least to a Christ 
Who is altogether above the range of human experience ; and 
the Creeds recognise and confirm this indication by saying that 
He is Divine. Thus the Christ of dogma is the Christ of 
history: He is the Christ of the only extant history which 
describes the Founder of Christendom at all. He may not be 
the Christ of some modern commentators upon that history ; 
but these commentators do not affect to take the history as it 
has come down to us. As the Gospel narratives stand, they 
present a block of difficulties to Humanitarian theories ; and 
these difficulties can only be removed by mutilations of the 
narratives so wholesale and radical as to destroy their sub- 
stantial interest, besides rendering the retention of the fragments 
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which may be retained, a purely arbitrary procedure. The 
Gospel narratives describe the Author of Christianity as the 
Worker and the subject of extraordinary miracles; and these 
miracles are such as to afford a natural lodgment for, nay, to 
demand as their correlative, the doctrine of the Creed. That 
doctrine must be admitted to be, if not the divinely authorized 
explanation, at least the best intellectual conception and résumé 
of the evangelical history. A man need not be a believer in 
order to admit, that in asserting Christ’s Divinity we make a 
fair translation of the Gospel story into the language of abstract 
thought ; and that we have the best key to that story when we 
see in it the doctrine that Christ is God, unfolding itself in a 
series of occurrences which on any other supposition seem to 
wear an air of nothing less than legendary extravagance. 

It may—it probably will—be objected to all this, that a large 
number of men and women at the present day are on the one 
hand strongly prepossessed against the credibility of all miracles 
whatever, while on the other they are sincere ‘admirers’ of the 
moral character of Jesus Christ. They may not wish explicitly 
and in terms to reject the miraculous history recorded in the 
Gospels ; but still less do they desire to commit themselves to 
an unreserved acceptance of it. Whether from indifference to 


miraculous occurrences, or because their judgment is altogether - 


in suspense, they would rather keep the preternatural element 
in our Lord’s Life out of sight, or shut their eyes to it. But 
they are open to the impressions which may be produced by the 
spectacle of high ethical beauty, if only the character of Christ 
can be disentangled from a series of wonders, which, as trans- 
cending all ordinary human experience, do not touch the motives 
that compel their assent to religious truth. Accordingly we are 
warned, that if it is not a piece of spiritual thoughtlessness, and 
even cruelty, it is at any rate a rhetorical mistake to insist upon 
a consideration so opposed to the intellectual temper of the 
time. 

This is what may be urged: but let it be observed, that the 
objector assumes a point which should rather have been proved. 
He assumes the possibility of putting forward an honest picture 
of the Life of Jesus, which shall uphold the beauty, and even the 
perfection of His moral character, while denying the historical 
reality of His miracles, or at any rate while ignoring them. 
Whereas, if the only records which we possess of the Life of 
Jesus are to be believed at all, they make it certain that J esus 
Christ did claim to work, and was Himself the embodiment, of 
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startling miracles4. How can this fact be dealt with by a modern 
disbeliever in the miraculous?) Was Christ then the ignorant 
victim and promoter of a crude superstition? Or was He, as 
M. Renan considers, passive and unresisting, while credited with 
working wonders which He knew to be merely thaumaturgic 
tricks? On either supposition, is it possible to uphold Him as 
‘the moral ideal of humanity,’ or indeed .as the worthy object of 
any true moral enthusiasm? We cannot decline this question ; 
it is forced upon us by the subject-matter. A neutral attitude 
towards the miraculous element in the Gospel history is impos- 
sible. The claim to work miracles is not the least prominent 
element of our Lord’s teaching ; nor are the miracles which are 
said to have been wrought by Him a fanciful or ornamental 
appendage to His action. The miraculous is inextricably inter- 
woven with the whole Life of Christ. The ethical beauty, nay 
the moral integrity of our Lord’s character is dependent, whether 
we will it or not, upon the reality of His miracles. It may be 
very desirable to defer as far as possible to the mental pre- 
possessions of our time ; but it is not practicable to put asunder 
two things which God has joined together, namely, the beauty of 
Christ’s character and the bond fide reality of the miracles which 
He professed to work. 

But let us nevertheless follow the lead of this objection by 
turning to consider what is the real bearing of our Lord’s moral 
_ character upon the question of His Divinity. In order to do 

this, it is necessary to ask a previous question. What position 
did Jesus Christ, either tacitly or explicitly, claim to occupy in 
His intercourse with men? What allusions did He make to the 
subject of His Personality? You will feel, my brethren, that it 
is impossible to overrate the solemn importance of such a point 
as this. We are here touching the very heart of our great 
subject: we have penetrated to the inmost shrine of Christian 
truth, when we thus proceed to examine those words of the 


4 Ecce Homo, p. 43: ‘On the whole, miracles play so important a part in 
Christ’s scheme, that any theory which would represent them as due entirely 
to the imagination of His followers or of a later age, destroys the credibility 
of the documents, not partially, but wholly, and leaves Christ a personage as 
mythical as Hercules.’ » 

« Cf. Vie de Jésus, p. 265 : ‘Il est donc permis de croire qu’on lui imposa 
sa réputation de thaumaturge, qu'il n’y résista pas beaucoup, mais qu’ il ne fit 
rien non plus pour y aider, et qu’en tout cas, il sentait la vanité de l’opinion 
a cet égard. Ce serait manquer & la bonne méthode historique d’écouter trop 
ici nos répugnances,’ See M. Renan’s account of the raising of Lazarus, 


ibid. pp. 361, 362. 
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Gospels which exhibit the consciousness of the Founder of 
Christianity respecting His rank in the scale of being. With 
what awe, yet with what loving eagerness, must not a Christian 
enter on such an examination ! 

No reader of the Gospels can fail to see that, speaking gene- 
rally, and without reference to any presumed order of the events 
and sayings in the Gospel history, there are two distinct stages 
or levels in the teaching of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

I. Of these the first is mainly concerned with primary funda- 
mental moral truth. It is in substance a call to repentance, and 
the proclamation of a new life. It is summarized in the words, 
‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hands’ A change 
of mind, both respecting self, and respecting God, was necessary 
before a man could lead the new life of the kingdom of heaven. 
In a previous lecture we have had occasion to consider the king- 
dom of heaven as the outline or plan of a world-wide institution 
which was to take its place in history. But viewed in its relation 
to the life of the soul, the kingdom of heaven is the home and the 
native atmosphere of a new and higher order of spiritual exist- 
ence. This new life is not merely active thought, such as might 
be stimulated by the cross-questioning of a Socrates; nor is it 
moral force, the play of which was limited to the single soul that 
possessed it. It is moral and mental life, having God and men 
for its objects, and accordingly lived in an organized society, as 
the necessary counterpart of its energetic action. Of this stage 
of our Lord’s preaching, the Sermon on the Mount is the most 
representative document. The Sermon on the Mount preaches 
penitence by laying down the highest law of holiness. It con- 
trasts the externalized devotion, the conventional and worldly 
religion of the time, created and sanctioned by the leading cur- 
rents of public opinion, and described as the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, with a new and severe ideal of morality, 
embodied in the new law of Christian perfection. It stimulates 
and regulates penitence, by proposing a new conception of 
blessedness ; by contrasting the spirit of the new law with the 
literalism of the old; by exhibiting the devotional duties, the 
ruling motives, the characteristic temper, and the special dangers 
of the new life. Incidentally the Sermon on the Mount states 
certain doctrines, such as that of the Divine Providence, with 
great explicitnesst; but, throughout. it, the moral element is 
predominant. This great discourse quickens and deepens a- 


8 St. Matt. iv. 17. t Ibid. vi. 25-33. 
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sense of sin by presenting the highest ideal of an inward holi- 
ness. in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord is laying broad 
and deep the foundations of His spiritual edifice. A pure and 
loving heart; an open and trustful conscience; a freedom of 
communion with the Father of spirits; a love of man as man, 
the measure of which is to be nothing less than a man’s love of 
himself ; above all a stern determination, at any cost, to be true, 
true with God, true with men, true with self ;—such are the 
pre-requisites for genuine discipleship ; such the spiritual and 
subjective bases of the new and Absolute Religion; such the 
moral material of the first stage of our Lord’s public teaching. 

In this first stage of our Lord’s teaching let us moreover note 
two characteristics. 

(2) And first, that our Lord’s recorded language is absolutely 
wanting in a feature, which, on the supposition of His being 
merely human, would seem to have been practically indispensable. 
“Our Lord does not place before us any relative or lower standard 
of morals. He proposes the highest standard ; He enforces the 
absolute morality. ‘Be ye therefore perfect,’ He says, ‘even as 
your Father Which is in heaven is perfect 4.’ Now in the case 
of a human teacher of high moral and spiritual attainments, 
what should we expect to be a necessary accompaniment of this 
teaching? Surely we should expect some confession of personal 
unworthiness thus to teach. We should look for some trace of 
a feeling (so inevitable in this pulpit) that the message which 


_must be spoken is the rebuke, if not the condemnation, of the 


man who must speak it. Conscious of many shortcomings, a 
human teacher must at some time relieve his natural sense of 
honesty, his fundamental instinct of justice, by noting the dis- 
crepancy between his weak, imperfect, perhaps miserable self, 
and his sublime and awful message. He must draw a line, if I 
may so speak, between his official and his personal self ;‘ and in 
his .personal capacity he must honestly, anxiously, persistently 


_ associate himself with his hearers, as being before God, like each 


one of themselves, a learning, struggling, erring soul. But Jesus 
Christ makes no approach to such a distinction between Himself 
and His message. He bids men be like God, and He gives not 
the faintest hint that any trace of unlikeness to God in Himself 
obliges Him to accompany the delivery of that precept with a 
protestation of His own personal unworthiness. Do you say 
that this is only a rhetorical style or mood derived by tradition 


u St. Matt. v. 48. 
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from the Hebrew prophets, and natural in any Semitic teacher 
who aspired to succeed them? I answer, that nothing is plainer 
in the Hebrew prophets than the clear distinction which is con- 
stantly maintained between the moral level of the teacher and 
the moral level of His message. The prophetic ambassador 
represents the Invisible King of Israel ; but the holiness of the 
King is never measured, never compromised by the imperfec- 
tions of His representative. The prophetic writings abound in 
confessions of weakness, in confessions of shortcomings, in 
confessions of sin. The greatest of the prophets is permitted 
to see the glory of the Lord, and he forthwith exclaims in agony, 
‘Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts x,’ 

But the silence of Jesus respecting any such sense of personal 
unworthiness has been accounted for by the unrivalled closeness 
of His life-long communion with God. Is it then certain that 
the holiest souls are least alive to personal sin? Do they whose ~ 
life of thought is little less than the breath of a perpetual prayer, 
and who dwell continuously in the presence-chamber of the King 
of kings, profess themselves insensible to that taint of sin, from 
which none are altogether free? Is this the lesson which we 
learn from the language of the best of the servants of God? My 
brethren, the very reverse is the case. Those who have lived 
nearest to God, and have known most about Him, and have been 
most visibly irradiated by the light of His countenance, have 
been foremost to acknowledge that the ‘burden’ of remaining 
imperfection in themselves was truly ‘intolerable.’ Their eager 
protestations have often seemed to the world to be either the 
exaggerations of fanaticism, or else the proof of a more than 
ordinary wickedness. For blemishes which might have passed 
unobserved in a spiritual twilight, are lighted up with torturing 
clearness by those searching, scorching rays of moral truth, that 
stream from the bright Sanctity of God upon the soul that 
beholds It. In that Presence the holiest of creatures must own 
with the Psalmist, ‘Thou hast set our misdeeds before Thee, and 
our secret sins in the light of Thy countenancey.’ Such self- 
accusing, broken-hearted confessions of sin have been the utter- 
ances of men the ‘most conspicuous in Christendom for holiness 
of life; and no true saint of God ever supposed that by a con- 
stant spiritual sight of God the soul would lose its keen truthful 
sense of personal sinfulness. No man could presume that this 

= Isa. vie 5. y Ps. xe. 8. 
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sense of sinfulness, as distinct from the sense of unpardoned 
guilt, would be banished by close communion with God, unless 
his moral standard was low, and his creed imperfect. Any such 
presumption is utterly inconsistent with a true sight of Him 
Whose severe and stainless beauty casts the shadow of failure 
upon all that is not Himself, and Who charges His very angels 
with moral folly. 

Yet Jesus Christ never once confesses sin; He never once 
asks for pardon. Is it not He, Who so sharply rebukes the 
self-righteousness of the Pharisee? Might He not seem to ignore 
all human piety that is not based upon a broken heart? Does 
He not deal with human nature at large as the true prodigal, who 
must penitently return to a Father's love as the one condition of 
its peace and bliss. Yet He Himself never lets fall a hint, He 
Himself never breathes a prayer, which implies any, the slightest 
trace, of a personal remorse. From no casual admission do we 
gather that any, the most venial sin, has ever been His. Never 
for one moment does He associate Himself with any passing 
experience of that anxious dread of the penal future with which 
His own awful words must needs fill the sinner’s heart. If His 
Soul is troubled, at least His moral sorrows are not His own, 
they are a burden laid on Him by His love for others. Nay, 


He challenges His enemies to convince Him of sin. He declares 


positively that He does always the Will of the Father% Even 
when speaking of Himself as Man, He always refers to eternal 


fife as His inalienable possession. It might, so perchance we 


think, be the illusion of a moral dullness, if only He did not 
penetrate the sin of others with such relentless analysis. It 
might, we imagine, be a subtle pride, if we did not know Him 
to be so unrivalled in His great humility®. This consciousness 


z St. John viii. 46, ibid. ver. 29, cf. ver. 26. 

a Hollard, Caractére de Jésus-Christ, p. 150. Cf. also Ullmann, Siindlo- 
sigkeit, Th. I. Kap. 3. § 4. The frivolous objections to our Lord’s sin- 
lessness which are urged from St. Luke ii. 41-52, St. Matt. xxi. 12-17, 
and 17-22, and from His relation to Judas, are discussed in this work, 
Th. III. Kap. i. § 4. This interesting writer however, while asserting non 
peccisse of our Lord, falls short of Catholic truth in denying to Him the 
“non posse peccare. The objections advanced by M. F. Pecant in his Le 
Christ et la Conscience, 1859, are plainly a result of ‘that writer’s Humani- 
tarianism. Our Lord’s answers to His Mother, His cursing the barren fig- 
tree, His sending the devils into the herd of swine, His driving the money- 
changers from the temple, and His last denunciations against the Pharisees, 
present no difficulty to those who see in Him the Lord, as well as the Son of 
Mary, the Maker and Owner of the world of nature, the Searcher and Judge 
of human hearts. Cf. also note C. 
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of an absolute sinlessness in such a Soul as that of Jesus Christ, 
points to a moral elevation unknown to our actual human expe- 
rience. It is, at the very least, suggestive of a relation to the 
Perfect Moral Being altogether unique in human history >. 

(8) The other characteristic of this stage of our Lord’s teach- 
ing is the attitude which He at once and, if I may so say, 
naturally assumes, not merely towards the teachers of His time, 
but towards the letter of that older, divinely-given Revelation 
which they preserved and interpreted. The people early remarked 
that Jesus ‘taught as One having authority, and not as the 
Scribes°.” The Scribes reasoned, they explained, they balanced 
argument against argument, they appealed to the critical or 
verifying faculty of their hearers. But here is a Teacher, Who 


> Cf. Mr. F. W. Newman, in his Phases of Faith, p. 143: ‘We have a 

very imperfect history of the Apostle James; and I do not know that I 
could adduce any fact specifically recorded concerning him in disproof of his 
absolute moral perfection, if any of his Jerusalem disciples had chosen to set 
up this as a dogma of religion. Yet no one would blame me as morose, or 
indisposed to acknowledge genius and greatness, if I insisted on believing 
James to be frail and imperfect, while admitting that I knew almost nothing 
about him. And why? Singly and surely, because we know him to be a 
man: that suffices. To set up James or John or Daniel as my model and 
my Lord; to be swallowed up in him, and press him upon others as a uni- 
versal standard, would be despised as a self-degrading idolatry, and resented 
as an obtrusive favouritism. Now why does not the same equally apply 
if the name Jesus be substituted for these ? Why, in defect of all other 
knowledge than the bare fact of his manhood, are we not unhesitatingly to 
take for granted that he does not exhaust all perfection, and is at best only 
one amongst many brethren and equals?’ The answer is that we have to 
choose between believing in Christ’s moral perfection, and condemning Him 
of being guilty either of spiritual blindness or hypocrisy (see Ul!mann ubi 
sup.); and that His teaching, His actions, and (Mr. Newman will allow us to 
add) His supernatural credentials, taken together, make believing Him to be 
sinless the easier alternative. But Mr. Newman’s remarks are of substantial 
value, as indirectly shewing, from a point of view much further removed from 
Catholic belief than Socinianism itself, how steadily a recognition of our 
Lord’s moral perfection as Man tends to promote an acceptance of the truth 
that He is Gop. ‘Tf,’ says Mr. Newman, ‘I were already convinced that this 
person (he means our Lord) was a great Unique, separated from all other 
men by an impassable chasm in regard to his physical origin, I (for one) 
should be much readier to believe that he was unique and unapproachable in 
other respects ; for all God’s works have an internal harmony. It could not 
be for nothing that this exceptional personage was sent into the world. 
That he was intended for head of the human race in one or more senses, 
would be a plausible opinion ; nor should I feel-any incredulous repugnance 
against believing his morality to be, if not divinely perfect, yet separated from 
that of common men so far that he might be a God to us, just as every parent 
is toa young child.’ Ibid. p. 142. ° St. Matt. vii. 29. 
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sees truth intuitively, and announces it simply, without con- 
descending to recommend it by argument. He is a Teacher, 
moreover, not of truth cbvious to all, but of truth which might 
have seemed to the men who first heard it to be what we should 
call paradoxical. He condemns in the severest language the 
doctrine and the practice of the most influential religious au- 
thorities among His countrymen. He takes up instinctively a 
higher position than He assigns to any who had preceded Him 
in Israel. He passes in review, and accepts or abrogates not 
merely the traditional doctrines of the J ewish schools, but the 
Mosaic law itself. His style runs thus: ‘It was said to them 
of old time, ... but I say unto you 4’ 

Here too, it is necessary to protest against statements which 
imply that this authoritative teaching of Jesus was merely a 
continuation of the received prophetical style. It is true that 
the prophets gave prominence to the moral element in the 
teaching of the Pentateuch, that they expanded it, and that so 
far they anticipated one side of the ministry of Jesus Himself. 
But the prophets always appealed to a higher sanction; the 
prophetic argument addressed to the conscience of Israel was 
ever, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ How significant, how full of im- 
port as to His consciousness respecting Himself is our Lord’s 
substitute, ‘Verily, verily, J say unto you.’ What prophet ever 
set himself above the great Legislator, above the Law written 
by the finger of God on Sinai? What prophet ever undertook to 
ratify the Pentateuch as a whole, to contrast his own higher 
morality with some of its precepts in detail, to imply even 
remotely that he was competent to revise that which every 
Israelite knew to be the handiwork of God? What prophet ever 
thus implicitly placed himself on a line of equality, not with 
Moses, not with Abraham, but with the Lord God Himself? So 
momentous a claim requires explanation if the claimant be 
only human. This impersonation of the source of moral law 
must rest upon some basis : what is the basis on which it rests ? 

In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus Christ does not deign to 
justify His lofty critical and revisionary attitude towards the 
ancient Law. He neither explains nor exaggerates His power 
to review the older revelation, and to reveal new truth. He 
simply teaches ; He abrogates, He establishes, He sanctions, He 
unfolds, as the case may be, and in a tone which implies that 
His right to teach is not a matter for discussion. 


4 St. Matt. v. 27-. For the translation of rots apxators, see Archbishop 
Trench on Auth. Vers. of New Testament, p- 79- 
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It was inevitable that the question should be asked, anxiously, 
_ earnestly, fiercely, ‘Who is This Teacher? I say, it was inevit- 

able: for if you teach the lowest moral truth, in the humblest 
sphere, your right to do so will sooner or later be called in 
question. To teach moral truth is to throw down a challenge 
to human nature, human nature being such as it actually is, 
that is to say; conscious of more or less disloyalty to the moral 
light which it already possesses, and indisposed to become re- 
sponsible for knowledge of a yet higher standard of moral truth, 
the existence of which it may already suspect. Accordingly the 
challenge which is thus made is generally met by a sharp counter- 
scrutiny into the claims, be they personal or official, of the 
teacher who dares to make it. This penalty of teaching can 
only be escaped either in certain rare and primitive conditions 
of society, or else when the teacher fails to do his duty. Mis- 
sionaries have described savage tribes whose sense of ignorance 
was too sincere, and who were too grateful for knowledge, to 
take umbrage at the practical bearings of a new doctrine. Poets 
have sung of ancestors 

‘Qui preeceptorem sancti voluere parentis 
Esse loco °”’ 

Generally speaking, however, an immunity from criticism is to 
be secured by signal inefficiency, feebleness, or disloyalty to prin- 
ciple, on the part of the teacher. A teacher of morals may have 
persuaded his conscience that the ruling worldly opinion of his 
time can safely be regarded as its court of final appeal. He may 
have forced his thought to shape itself with prudent docility into 
those precise conventionalities of expression which are understood 
to mean nothing, or which have lost their power. In such a 
case too it may happen that the total failure to achieve moral 
and spiritual victories will not necessarily entail on the teacher 
complete social or professional obscurity, while it will certainly 
protect him against any serious liability to hostile interference. 

Picture to yourselves, on the contrar , a teacher who is not 
merely under the official obligation to say something, but who is 
morally convinced that he has something to say. Imagine one 
who believes alike in the truth of his message and in the reality 
of his mission to deliver it. Let his message combine those 
moral contrasts which give permanency and true force to a 
doctrine, and which the Gospel alone has combined jn their per- 
fection. Let this teacher be tender, yet searching 3 let him win 
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the hearts of men by his kindly humanity, while he probes, aye 
to the quick, their moral sores. Let him be uniformly calm, yet 
manifestly moved by the fire of repressed passion. Let him be 
stern yet not unloving, and resolute without sacrificing the 
elasticity of his sympathy, and genial without condescending to 
be the weakly accomplice of moral mischief. Let him pursue 
and expose the latent evil of the human heart through all the 
mazes of its unrivalled deceitfulness, without sullying his own 
purity, and without forfeiting his strong belief in the present 
capacity of every human being for goodness. Let him ‘know 
what is in man,’ and yet, with this knowledge clearly before 
him, let him not only not despair of humanity, but respect it, 
nay love it, even enthusiastically. Above all, let this teacher be 
perfectly independent. Let him be independent of the voice of 
the multitude; independent of the enthusiasm and promptings 
of his disciples ; independent even when face to face with the 
bitter criticism and scorn of his antagonists ; independent of all 
save God and his conscience. In a word, conceive a case in 
which moral authority and moral beauty combine to elicit a 
simultaneous tribute of reverence and of love. Clearly such 
a teacher must be a moral power; and as a consequence, his 
claim to teach must be scrutinized with a severity proportioned 
to the interest which he excites, and to the hostility which he 
cannot hope to escape provoking. And such a Teacher, or 
rather much more than this, was Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Nor is this all. The scrutiny which our Lord thus necessarily 
encountered from without was responded to, or rather it was 
anticipated, by self-discovery from within. ‘The soul,’ it has 
been said, ‘like the body, has its pores ; and in a sincere soul 
the pores of its life are always open. Instinctively, uncon- 
sciously, and whether a man will or not, the insignificance or 
the greatness of the inner life always reveals itself. In our 
Lord. this self-revelation was not involuntary, or accidental, or 
forced ; it was in the highest degree deliberate. He knew the 
thoughts of those about Him, and He anticipated their ex- 
pression. He placed beyond a doubt, by the most explicit 
statements, that which might have been more than suspected, if 
He had only preached the Sermon on the Mount. 

II. It is characteristic then of what may be termed the 
second stage of our Lord’s public teaching, that He distinctly, 
repeatedly, energetically preaches Himself. He does not leave 
men to draw inferences about Himself from the power of His 
moral teaching, or from the awe-inspiring nature of His miracles. 
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He does not content Himself with teaching primary moral truths 
concerning God and our duties towards God and towards one 
another. He does not bequeath to His Apostles the task of 
elaborating a theory respecting the Personal rank of their 
Master in the scale of being. On the contrary, He Himself 
persistently asserts the real character of His position relatively 
to God and man, and of His consequent claims upon the thought 
and heart of mankind. Whether He employs metaphor, or plain 
unmetaphorical assertion, His meaning is too clear to be mis- 
taken. He speaks of Himself as the Light of a darkened worldf, 
as the Way by which man may ascend to heaveng, as the Truth 
which can really satisfy the cravings of the soulh,as the Life 
which must be imparted to all who would live in very deed, to 
all who would really live for everi, Life is resident in Him in 
virtue of an undefined and eternal communication of it from the 
Fatherk. He is the Bread of Lifel. He is the Living Bread 
That came down from heaven™ ; believers in Him will feed on 
Him and will have eternal life". He points to a living water of 
the Spirit, which He can give, and which will quench the thirst 
of souls that drink ite. All who came before Him He cha- 
racterizes as having been, by comparison with Himself, the 
thieves and robbers of mankindP, He is Himself the One Good 
Shepherd of the souls of mend; He knows and He is known of 
His true sheep’. Not only is He the Shepherd, He is the very 
Door of the sheepfold; to enter through Him is to be safes, 
He is the Vine, the Life-tree of regenerate humanityt, All that 
is truly fruitful and lovely in the human family must branch 


f St. John viii. 12: Eyd elu 7d pds Tod kdomou" 6 dkodovdav euo) od ft) 
mepimathoe. ev 7H okotla, GAA’ eer Td pos THs Gwijs. 
& Ibid. xiv. 6: -Eyd elu F 53ds. ; 


h Thid.: *Eyé ecius.. . 4 GAtOew. Mark xiii. 31: 6 obpavds Kad 4 yh mape- 
Aedoovra* of 5¢ Adyor wou od mw) mapérAPwot. [mapeAeboovrar. Tisch.] 
1 St. John xiv. 6: ’Eyé elu... . n Goh. 


K Ibid. v. 26: Samep yap 6 Tarhp exer (why év EautG, oftws ZSwKe Kad ™ 
vid Cony exew ev Eat. 

1 Tbid. vi. 35: Eyd elu 6 dptos Tis (was. bid. ver. 48. 

m Thid. ver. 51: "Eyd elu 6 tpros 6 (ay 6 ék Tod odpavod KataBds. 

® Tbid.ver. 47: duhv dubv réyo suiv, 6 morebov eis ut, Ever Cwhy aldmnor, 
Thid. v. 40: od O€dere ere mpds we, Wa (why exnre. 

° Ibid. iv. 14: ds 8 dy aly ek Tod Yaros ob eyh Sdow adt@, ob wh dubhoes 
eis Toy aidva. 

P Ibid. x. 8: mdvres 8o01 mpd euod HAGov, kr¥Errau elo? a} Anorat. 

4 Ibid. ver, 11: "Eyd eis 6 mony 6 Kadds. Doid. ver, 14. 
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forth from Him®; all spiritual life must wither and die, if it be 
severed from His*. He stands consciously between earth and 
heaven. He claims to be the One Means of a real approach to 
the Invisible God: no soul of man can come to the Father but 
through Himy. He promises that all prayer offered in His 
Name shall be answered: ‘If ye ask anything in My Name / 
will do itz.’ He contrasts Himself with a group of His country- 
men as follows: ‘Ye are from beneath, I am from above; ye 
are of this world, I am not of this world®.’ He anticipates His 
Death, and foretells its consequences : ‘I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Myself>.’ He claims to be 
the Lord of the realm of death; He will Himself wake the 
sleeping dead ; all that are in the graves shall hear His voice? ; 
nay, He will raise Himself from the dead4, He proclaims, ‘I am 
the Resurrection and the Lifee.’ He encourages men to trust in 
Him as they trust in Godf; to make Him an object of faith 
just as they believe in Gods; to honour Him as they honour 
the Fatherh, To love Him is a necessary mark of the children 
of God: ‘If God were your Father, ye would have loved Mei) 
It is not possible, He rules, to love God, and yet to hate Him- 


a St. John xv. 5: 6 wévor év enol, Kaya &v abr@, obTos bépes Kapmoy Tohuy® 
bre xwpls euod ob divacbe TOLelv OVOEY. 

x [bid. ver. 6: @ay wh Tis melvy ev enol, @BAHOn ew Gs Td KATpa, kal 
e&npavOn. 

y Ibid, xiv. 6: ovdels Upyerar mpbs TO Tarépa, ef wh 8¢ euod. 

z Ibid. ver. 14: edv TL aithonte év TE évdpart pov, eye Torew. 

a [bid. viii. 23: duets ex TOY ndrw eore, eyo ex Tov dyw cil: bpcis ée TOD 
Kéomov TovToU eoTe, eye ovIe eiu) ex Tod Kéomou ToUTOU. 

b Ibid. xii. 32: Kaya edy tywOS eee THs Vis, mdvras éAktow mpds euauvTdy. 

¢ Tbid. v. 28, 29: epxeTou dpa, ev f mdvres of év Tos punpelois axovoovTat 
Tis povijs avrod, ra exnopedoovrat. Ibid. vi. 39, XI. 25. 

a Jbid. ii. 19: Avoate Thy vady ToUTOY, ad ev tpiolv hpépaus eyep@ abrdy. 
Thid. x. 18: efovolay exw Ocivan adriy [Thy puxhy pov], kar eovolay exw 
mdéAw AaBew avTqy. 

e Ibid. xi. 28: “Eyd clus ) dvdoraces Kal 7 Con. 

f [bid. xiv. 1: wy) Tapaccécdw buay 7 xapdia* morevete cis Toy Ocdv, Kad 
eis duet morevere. Ibid. xvi. 33: radra AeAdAnKa dui, Iva ev euod ciphyny 
éynre. ey TO Kop OAtbw EEere* [Exere, Tisch.] GAAG Oapaeire, eye vevi- 
knka Toy KOoMOY. hs 

Ibid. vi. 29: TotTd ert 7d Zpyov Tod cod, Iva mitebonte eis dy aie- 
oretdev exewos. Ibid. ver. 40: TovTo ydp eorw Td OéAnMa TOD Tlarpds jou 
va tas 6 Sewpav Toy Tidy Kat morevayv eis abrdov, xn (why aidviov. Thid. 
6 micrevov els Cus, Exer (why aidriov. Cf. Acts xxvi. 18; Tov AaBety 


ver. 47: 
ler deo Gpapti@v, kal KAtpov ev rots Hryiaopevos, lore: TH €is eye. 

h St, John v. 23: Wa mdvres TyHGou Tov Tidy, Kadds Tyoor TY TlaTEpa. 

i Ibid. viii. 42: ef 6 Ocds marhp tuay jv, nyanare dy eué. Cf. Ibid. 
xvi. 27. : 
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self: ‘He that hateth Me, hateth My Father alsoi.’ The proof 
of a true love to Him lies in doing His bidding: ‘If ye love 
Me, keep My commandments ,’ 

Of this second stage of our Lord’s teaching the most 
representative document is the Discourse in the supper-room. 
How great is the contrast between that: discourse and the 
‘Sermon on the Mount! In the Sermon on the Mount, which 
deals with questions of human character and of moral obilgation, 
the reference to our Lord’s Person is comparatively indirect. 
It lies, not in explicit statements, but in the authority of His 
tone, in the attitude which He tacitly assumes towards the 
teachers of the Jewish people, and towards the ancient Law. 
In the last discourse it is His Person rather than His teaching 
which is especially prominent ; His subject in that discourse is 
Himself. Certainly He preaches Himself in His relationship to 
His redeemed ; but still He preaches above all and in all, Him- 
self. All radiates from Himself, all converges towards Himself. 
The sorrows and perplexities of His disciples, the mission and 
work of the Paraclete, the mingling predictions of suffering and 
of glory, are all bound up with the Person of Jesus, as mani- 
fested by Himself. In those matchless words all centres so con- 
sistently in Jesus, that it might seem that Jesus alone is before 
us; alone in the greatness of His supramundane glory ; alone 
in bearing His burden of an| awful, fathomless sorrow. 

It will naturally occur to us that language such as that which 
has just been quoted is mainly characteristic of the fourth 
Gospel ; and you will permit me, my brethren, to consider the 
objection which may underlie that observation somewhat at 
length in a future lecturel. For the present the author of 
‘Ecce Homo’ may remind those who, for whatever reasons, 
refuse to believe Christ to have used these words, that ‘we 
cannot deny that He used words which have substantially the 
same meaning. We cannot deny that He called Himself King, 
Master, and Judge of men ; that He promised to give rest to the 
weary and the heavy-laden ; that He instructed His followers to 
hope for life from feeding on His Body and His Bloodm, 

Indeed so entirely is our Lord’s recorded teaching penetrated 
by His Self-assertion, that in order to represent Him as simply 


5 St. John xv. 23: 6 ut piodv, nad tov Marépa ov puced. 

k Ibid. xiv. 15: dy ayamaré we, Tas evrords Tas euds Tnphoare. 2 St. 
John 6: kal airy eorly h aydan, Iva, mepimarauev ard Tas evtoAds adTod. 

1 See Lecture V. 


™ Ecce Homo, p. £77. Cf. also Mill, Myth. Interpret. p. 59. 
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teaching moral truth, while keeping Himself strictly in the back- 
ground of His doctrine, it would be necessary to deny the trust- 
worthiness of all the accounts of His teaching which we possess. 
To recognise the difference which has been noticed between the 
two phases of His teaching merely amounts to saying that in the 
former His Self-proclamation is implied, while it is avowed in 
the latter. For even in that phase of Christ’s teaching which 
the three first Evangelists more particularly record, the public 
assumption of titles and functions such as those of King, 
Teacher, and Judge of the human race, implies those statements 
about Himself which are preserved in the fourth Gospel. 
Consider, for instance, what is really involved in a claim to 
judge the world. That Jesus Christ did put forward this claim 
must be conceded by those who admit that we have in our hands 
any true records of Him whatever. Men who reject that account 
of the four Gospels which is given us by the Catholic Church, 
may perhaps consent to listen to the opinion of Mr. Francis W. 
Newman. ‘I believe,’ says that writer, ‘that Jesus habitually 
spoke of Himself by the title Son of Man, [and] that in assum- 
ing that title He tacitly alluded to the seventh chapter of Daniel, 
and claimed for Himself the throne of judgment over all mankind. 
I know no reason to doubt that He actually delivered in sub- 
stance the discourse in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew.’ 
That our Lord advanced this tremendous claim to be the Judge 
of all mankind is equally the conviction of foreign critics, who 
are as widely removed as possible from any respect whatever for 
the witness of the Church of Christ to Holy Writ®. But let us 
reflect steadily on what Christ is thus admitted to have said about 
Himself by the most advanced representatives of the destructive 
criticism. Christ says that He will return to earth as J udge of all 
mankind. He will sit upon a throne of glory, and will be attended 
by bands of obedient angels. Before Him will be gathered all the 
nations of the world, and He will judge them. In other words, 
He will proceed to discharge an office involving such spiritual 
insight, such discernment of the thoughts and intents of the 


n Phases of Faith, p. 149; cf. St, Matt. xxv. 31-46. : 

o Baur, Vorlesungen iiber N. T. Theologie, p. 109: ‘Dass Jesus Sich 
Selbst als den kiinftigen Richter betrachtete, und ankiindigte, liisst sich auch 
nach dem Evangelium Matthaus nicht in Zweifel zieben. Fasst man die 
Lehre und Wirksamkeit Jesu auch nur nach dem sittlichen Gesichtspunkt 
auf, unter welchen sie der Bergrede und den Parabeln zufolge 7u stellen ist, 
so gehort dazu wesentlich auch die Bestimmung, dass ste der absolute Maasstab 
sur Beurtheilung des sittlichen Werthes des Thuns wnd Verhaltens der Men- 
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heart of each one of the millions at His feet, such awful, unshared 
supremacy in the moral world, that the imagination recoils in 
sheer agony from the task of seriously contemplating the assump- 
tion of these duties by any created intelligence. He will draw 
a sharp trenchant line of eternal separation through the dense 
throng of all the assembled races and generations of men. He 
will force every individual human being into one of the two 
distinct classes respectively destined for endless happiness and 
endless woe. He will reserve no cases as involving complex moral 
problems beyond His own power of decision. He will sanction 
no intermediate class of awards, to meet the neutral morality of 
souls whom men might deem ‘too bad for heaven, yet too good 
for hell.” If it should be urged that our Lord is teaching truth 
in the garb of parable, and that His words must not be taken 
too literally, it may be answered that, supposing this to be the 
case (a supposition by no means to be conceded) the main features, 
the purport and drift of the entire representation cannot be mis- 
taken. The Speaker claims to be Judge of all the world. When- 
ever, or however, you understand Him to exercise His function, 
Christ claims in that discourse to be nothing less than the Uni- 
versal Judge. You cannot honestly translate His language into 
any modern and prosaic equivalent, that does not carry with it 
this tremendous claim. Nor is it relevant to observe that Mes- 
siah had been pictured in prophecy as the Universal J udge, 
and that in assuming to judge the world Jesus Christ was only 
claiming an official consequence of the character which He had 
previously assumed. Surely this does not alter the nature of 
the claim. It does indeed shew what was involved in the 
original assertion that He was the Messiah 3 but it does not 
shew that the title of Universal Judge was a mere idealist 
decoration having no practical duties attached to it. On the con- 
trary, Jesus Christ asserts the practical value of the title very 
deliberately ; He insists on and expands its significance ; He 
draws out what it implies into a vivid picture. It cannot be 
denied that He literally and deliberately put Himself forward as 
Judge of all the world ; and the moral significance of this Self- 
exaltation is not affected by the fact that He made it, as a part 
of His general Messianic claim. If He could not claim to be 
Messiah without making it, He ought not to have claimed to be 
Messiah unless He had a right to make it. Tt may be pleaded 
that He Himself said that the Father had*given Him authority | 
to execute judgment because He is the Son of ManP, But this, 
P St. John v. 27, 
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as has already been shewn, means simply that He is the Uni- 
versal Judge because He is Messiah. True, the chosen title of 
Messiahship implies His real Humanity ; and-His Human Nature 
invests Him with special fitness for this as for the rest of His 
mediatorial work. But then the title Son of Man, as implying 
His humanity, is in felt contrast to a higher Nature which it 
suggests. He’ is more than human ; but He is to judge us, 
because He is also Man. On the whole it is impossible to reflect 
steadily on this claim of Jesus Christ without feeling that either 
such a claim ought never to have been made, or that it carries us 
forward irresistibly to a truth beyond and above itself. 

In dealing with separate souls our Lord’s tone and language 
are not less significant. We will not here dwell on the fact of 
His forgiving sins 4, and of transmitting to His Church the power 
of forgiving themt. But it is clear that He treats those who 
come to Him as literally belonging to Himself, in virtue of an 
existing right. He commands, He does not invite, discipleship. 
To Philip, to the sons of Zebedee, to the rich young man, He 
says simply, ‘ Follow Me®.’ In the same spirit His Apostles are 
bidden to resent resistance to their Master’s doctrine : ‘ When ye 
come into an house, salute it. And if the house be worthy, let 
your peace come upon it: but if it be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you. And whosoever shall not receive you, 
nor hear your words, when ye depart out of that house or city, 
shake off the dust of your feet. Verily I say unto you, It shall 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha in the 
day of judgment, than for that city t.’ And as His message is to 
be received upon pain of eternal loss, so in receiving it, men are 
to give themselves up to Him simply and unreservedly. No 
rival claim, however strong, no natural affection, however legiti- 
mate and sacred, may interpose between Himself and the soul of 
His follower. ‘He that loveth father or mother more than Me 
is not worthy of Me; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than Me is not worthy of Met;’ ‘If any man come to Me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 


a St. Matt. ix. 6; St. Mark ii. 10. M. Salvador represents in our own 
day the Jewish feeling respecting this claim of our Lord. ‘ Voila pourquoi 
les docteurs se recriérent de nouveau en entendant le Fils de Marie s’arroger 
» lui-meme, et transmettre a ses délégués le droit du pardon: ils y voyaient 
une autre maniére de prendre la place de Dieu.’ Jésus-Christ, tom. ii. p. 83. 

r St. Matt. xvi. 19; St. John xx. 23. 

s St. Matt. iv. 19, viii. 22, ix. 9, xix.21; St. Mark ii. 14; St. Luke Ve27's 
St. John i. 43, x. 27. * St. Matt. x. 12-15. u Thid. 37. 
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brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be My 
disciple x.’ Accordingly He predicts the painful severance be- 
tween near relations which would accompany the advance of the 
Gospel : ‘Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth ? 
I tell you, Nay ; but rather division: for from henceforth there 
shall be five in one house divided, three against two, and two 
against three. The father shall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father; the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the mother; the mother in law against 
her daughter in law, and the daughter in law against her mother 
in lawy.’ And the Gospel narrative itself furnishes us with a 
remarkable illustration of our Lord’s application of His claim. 
“He said unto another, Follow Me. But he said, Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the 
dead bury their dead: but go thou and preach the kingdom of 
God. And another also said, Lord, I will follow Thee ; but let 
me first go bid them farewell, which are at home at my house. 
And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God 2.’ 

It is impossible to ignore this imperious claim on the part 
of Jesus to rule the whole soul of man, Other masters may. 
demand a man’s active energies, or his time, or his purse, or 
his thought, or some large share in his affections; but here is 
a claim on the whole man, on his very inmost self, on the 
sanctities of his deepest life. Here is a claim which sets aside 
and ignores the dearest ties of family and kindred, if perchance 
they interfere with it. Does any who is merely man dare to 
advance such a claim as this? If so, is it possible that, believing 
him to be only a fellow-creature, we can listen to the claim with 
respect, with patience, without earnest indignation? Do not our 
souls belong only and wholly to Him Who made them? Can we 
not bury ourselves out of the sight and reach of every fellow-crea- 
ture, in the hidden recesses of the spirit which we carry within ? 
Can we not escape, if we will, from all eyes save One, from all 
wills save One, from all voices save One, from all beings excepting 
Him Who gave us life? How then can we listen to the demand 
which is advanced by Jesus of Nazareth? Is it tolerable if He 
is only man? If He does indeed share with ourselves the great 
debt of creation at the hand of God; if He exists, like ourselves, 
from moment to moment merely upon sufferance ; or rather, if 
He is upheld in being in virtue of a continuous and gratuitous 
ministration of life, supplied to Him by the Author of all life ; 

x St. Luke xiv. 26. ¥ Thid, xii, 51-53. %, Thid. ix. 59-62. 
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is it endurable that He should thus assume to deal with us as 
His own creatures, as beings who have no rights before Him, 
and whom He may command at will? Doubtless He speaks of 
certain souls as given Him by His Father 2; but then He claims 
the fealty, the submission of all. And even if souls are only 
‘given’ to Christ, how are we to account for this absolute 
gift of an immortal soul to a human Lord? What, in short, 
is the real moral justification of a claim, than which no larger 
could be urged by the Creator? How can Christ bid men live 
for Himself as for the very End of their existence? How can He 
rightly draw towards Himself the whole thought and love, I do 
not say, of a world, but of one single human being, with this 
imperious urgency, if He be indeed only the Christ of the Hu- 
manitarian teachers, if He be anything else or less than the 


_ supreme Lord of life? 


It is then not merely an easy transition, it is a positive 
moral relief, to pass from considering these statements and 
claims to the declarations in which Jesus Christ explains them 
by explicitly asserting His Divinity. For although the solemn 
sentences in which He makes that supreme revelation are com- 
paratively few, it is clear that the truth is latent, in the entire 
moral and intellectual posture which we have been considering, 
unless we are prepared to fall back upon a fearful alternative 
which it will be my duty presently to notice. 

Every man who takes a public or stirring part in life may 
assume that he has to deal with three different classes of men. 
He must face ‘his personal friends, his declared opponents, and 
a large neutral body which is swayed by turns in the opposite 
directions of friendliness and opposition.’ Towards each of these 
classes he has varying obligations; and from their different 
points of view they form their estimate of his character and 
action. Now our Lord, entering as He did perfectly into the 
actual conditions of our human and social existence, exposed 
Himself to this triple scrutiny, and met it by a correspondingly 
threefold revelation. He revealed His Divinity to His disciples, 
to the Jewish people, and to His embittered opponents, the chief 
priests and Pharisees. 

Bearing in mind His acceptance of the confessions of Na- 
thanael> and of St. Peter*, as well as His solemn words to 
Nicodemus 4, let us consider His language in the supper-room to 
St. Philip. It may have been Philip’s restlessness of mind, taking 


* St.John x.29. )Ibid.i.49, © St. Matt. xvi.16. 4 St.John iii. 18. 
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pleasure, as men will, in the mere starting a religious difficulty 
for its own sake; it may have been an instinctive wish to find 
some excuse for escaping from those sterner obligations which, 
on the eve of the Passion, discipleship would threaten presently 
to impose. However this was, Philip preferred to our Lord the 
peremptory request, ° Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us. Well might the answer have thrilled those who heard it. 
‘Have I been so long time with you, and yet thou hast not 
known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father ; 
and how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father? Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in Mee? Now 
what this indwelling really implied is seen in our Lord’s answer 
to a question of St. J ude. St. Jude had asked how it was that 
Christ would manifest Himself to His servants, and not to the 
world. Our Lord replies that the heavenly revelation is made 
to love; but the form in which this answer is couched is of the 
highest significance. ‘ Tf a man love Me, he will keep my words ; 
and My Father will love him, and We will come unto him, and 
make Our abode with himf’ ‘We will come unto him and 
make Our abode! Reflect: Who is This Speaker That pro- 
mises to dwell in the soul of man? And with Whom does He 
associate Himself? It may be true of any eminent saint, that 
‘God speaks not to him, as to one outside Himself ; that God is 
in him ; that he feels himself with God ; that he draws from his 
own heart what he tells us of the Father ; that he lives in the 
bosom of God by the ‘ntercommunion of every moments.’ But 
such an one could not forget that, favoured as he is by the Divine 
Presence illuminating his whole inner life, he still lives at an 
immeasurable distance beneath the Being Whose condescension 
has so enriched him. In virtue of his sanctity, he would surely 
shrink with horror from associating himself with God; from 
promising, along with God, to make a dwelling-place of the 
souls that love himself; from representing his presence with 
men as a blessing co-ordinate with the presence of the Father ; 
from attributing to himself oneness of will with the Will of 
God ; from implying that side by side with the Father of spirits, 


e St, John xiv. 9, 10; Williams on Study of the Gospels, p. 493- 

f St. John xiv. 23. 

& Quoted in Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, part ii. p. 161, 
from. Renan (Vie de Jésus, p. 75), who is speaking of our Lord. M. Renan, 
in using this language, is very careful to explain that he does not mean to 
assert that our Lord is God: ‘Jésus n’énonce pas un moment Vidée sacri- 
lege (!) qu'il soit Dieu’ Ibid. 
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he was himself equally a ruler and helper of the life of the souls 
of men. 

The most prominent statements however which our Lord 
made on the subject of His Divinity occur in those conversations 
with the Jews which are specially recorded in the fourth Gospel. 
Our Lord discovers this great truth to the Jewish people by 
three distinct methods of statement. 

(a) In the first place, He distinctly places Himself on terms 
of equality with the Father, by a double claim. He claims a 
parity of working power, and He claims an equal right to the 
homage of mankind. Of these claims the former is implicitly 
contained in passages to which allusion has been already made. 
We have seen that it is contained in the assumption of a judicial 
authority equal to the task of deciding the final condition of 
every individual human being. Although this office is delegated 
to and exercised by our Lord as Man, yet so stupendous a task 
is obviously not less beyond the reach of any created intelligence 
than the providential government of the world. In like manner, 
this claim of an equality in working power with the Father is 
inseparable from our Lord’s statements that He could confer 
animal lifeb, and that the future restoration of the whole human 
race to life would be effected by an act of His Willi. These 
statements were made by our Lord after healing the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda. They are in fact deductions from 
a previous and more comprehensive one. Our Lord had healed 
the impotent man on the Sabbath day, and had bidden him take 
up his bed and walk. The Jews saw an infraction of the Sab- 
bath, both in the command given to the impotent man, and in 
the act of healing him. They sought to slay our Lord; but He 
justified Himself by saying, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
workJ.’ ‘Therefore,’ continues the Evangelist, ‘the Jews sought 


h St. John v. 21: 6 Yids ods OéAe: (woroie?, The quickening the dead is a 
special attribute of God (Deut. xxxii. 39; 1 Sam. ii. 6). If our Lord’s 
power of quickening whom He would had referred only to the moral life of 
man, the statement would not have been less significant. To raise a soul 
from spiritual death is at least as great a miracle, and as strictly proper to 
God Almighty, as to raise a dead body. But the (womotnois here in question, 
if moral in ver. 25, is physical in ver. 28; our Lord is alluding to His re- 
cently-performed miracle as an illustration of His power. Ibid. vers. 8, 9. 

i St. John v. 28, 29: épxerat Spa, ev mdvres of ev Tois pynpelors ducoborovran 
THs Pwvns avtov, kal exmopevoovTat, of TA Grya0d movhoayres, cis avdoTacW 
Gafjs, of 5¢ Ta padrAa mpdtavtes, eis avdoracw Kploews. ; es 

i St. John v. 17: 6 Marhp pov ews bps epydtera, kivry epydCoua. ‘Wie 
der Vater seit Anbeginn nicht aufgehért habe, zum Heil der Welt zu 
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the more to kill Him, because He not only had broken the Sab- 
bath, but said also that God was His Own Father, making Him- 
self equal with Gods.” Now the Jews were not mistaken as to 
our Lord’s meaning. They knew that the Everlasting God 
‘neither rests nor is weary;’ they knew that if He could slumber 
but for a moment the universe would collapse into the nothing- 
ness out of which He has summoned it. They knew that He 
‘rested on the seventh day’ from the creation of new beings ; 
but that in maintaining the life of those which already exist, He 
‘worketh hitherto.’ They knew that none could associate him- 
self as did Jesus with this world-sustaining energy of God, who 
was not himself God. They saw clearly that no one could cite 
God’s example of an uninterrupted energy in nature and provi- 





dence as a reason for setting aside God’s positive law, without | 


also and thereby claiming to be Divine. It did not occur to them 
that our Lord’s words need have implied no more than a resem- 
blance between His working and the working of the Father. If 
indeed our Lord had meant nothing more than this, He would 
not have met the objection urged by the Jews against His break- 
ing the Sabbath. It would have been no argument against the 
Jews to have said, that because God’s incessant activity is ever 
working in the universe, therefore a holy Jew might work on 
uninterruptedly, although he thereby violated the Sabbath day. 
With equal reason might it have been urged, that because God 


wirken, sondern immer fortwirke bis zur jetzigen Stunde, so mit Nothwen- 
digkeit und Recht, ungeachtet des Sabbathsgesetzes, auch Er, als der Sohn, 
Welcher als Solcher in dieser Seiner Wirksamkeit nicht dem Sabbathsgesetze 
unterthan sein kann, sondern Herr des Sabbaths ist. (St. Matt. xii. 8; 
St. Mark ii. 28.) Meyer in loc. \ 
k St. John v. 18: Tarépa iSiov Zreye Thy Oedv, too Equtdy moiav TH Oe. 
M. Salvador points out the abiding significance of our Lord’s language in the 
opinion of his co-religionists. ‘Si on ne s’attaquait qu’aux traditions et 
interprétations abusives, c’était s’en prendre a 18 jurisprudence du jour, aux 
docteurs, aux hommes; c’était user simplement du droit commun en Israél, et 
provoguer une réforme. Mais si l’on se mettait au dessus de l’mstitution en 
elle-méme, si, comme Jésus devant les docteurs, on se proclamait le Maitre 
absolu du sabbath, dans ce cas, entre circoncis, c’était attaquer 4 Ja loi, en 
renverser une des pierres angulaires ; c’était imposer au grand Sacrificateur 
le devoir de faire entendre une voix accusatrice; enfin c’était s’élever au 
dessus du Dieu des Juifs, ow tout-au-moins se prétendre son Egal. Aussi une 
temoignage éclatant vient 4 Pappui de cette distinction, et ajoute une preuve 
4 la conformité générale des quatres Evangiles. ‘Les Juifs,” dit judicieuse- 
ment Vapétre et évangéliste Jean, “ne poursuivirent pas Jésus, par ce seul 
motif quwil violait les ordonnances relatives au sabbath. On lui intenta une 


action par cette autre raison ; qu'il se faisait égal 4 Dieu.” ’ Salvador, Jésus- 
Christ, ii. pp. 80, 81. 
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sees good to take the lives of His creatures, in His mercy no less 
than in His justice, therefore a religious man might rightfully 
put to death His tempted or afflicted brother. The Sabbath was 
a positive precept, but it rested on a moral basis. It had been 
given by God Himself. Our Lord claims a right to break the 
Sabbath, because God’s ever active Providence is not suspended 
on that day. Our Lord thus places both His Will and His Power 
on the level of the Power and Will of the Father. He might 
have parried the Jewish attack by saying that the miracle of 
healing the impotent man was a work of God, and that He was 
Himself but the unresisting organ of a Higher Being. On the 
Socinian hypothesis He ought to have done so.. But He repre- 
sents the miracle as His own work. He claims distinctly to be 
Lord of nature, and thus to be equal with the Father in point of 
operative energy. He makes the same assertion in saying that 
‘whatsoever things the Father doeth, those things the Son also 
doeth in like manner!.’ To narrow down these words so as to 
make them only refer to Christ’s imitation of the moral nature 
of God, is to take a liberty with the text for which it affords no 
warrant; it is to make void the plain meaning of Scripture by a 


sceptical tradition. Our Lord simply and directly asserts that 


the works of the Father, without any restriction, are, both as to 
their nature and mode of production, the works of the Son. 
Certainly our Lord insists very carefully upon the truth that 
the power which He wielded was derived originally from the 
Father. It is often difficult to say whether He is speaking, as 
Man, of the honour of union with Deity and of the graces which 
flowed from Deity, conferred upon His Manhood ; or whether, 
as the Everlasting Son, He is describing those natural and 
eternal Gifts which are inherent in His Godhead, and which He 
receives from the Father, the Fountain or Source of Deity, not 
as a matter of grace or favour, but in virtue of His Eternal 
Generation. As God, ‘the Son can do nothing of Himself, and 
this, ‘not from lack of power, but because His Being is insepar- 
able from That of the Father™.’ It is true of Christ as God in 
one sense—it is true of Him as Man in another—that ‘as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to 
have life in Himself.’ But neither is an absolute harmony of 


the works of Christ with the Mind and Will of the Father, nor a 
derivation of the Divine Nature of Christ Itself from the Being 


n~ n~ n y ~ 
1 St, John v. 19: & yap dy exeivos morf, Tadra Kal 6 Lids dpuolws more. 
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of the Father by an unbegun and unending Generation, destruc- 
tive of the force of our Lord’s representation of His operative 
energy as being on a par with that of the Father. 

For, our Lord’s real sense is made plain by His subsequent 
statement that ‘the Father hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son; that all should honour the Son even as they honour 
the Father®.’ This claim is indeed no more than He had 
already advanced in bidding His followers trust Him and love 
Him. The obligation of honouring the Son is defined to be just 
as stringent as the obligation of honouring the Father. What- 
ever form that honour may take, be it thought, or language, or 
outward act, or devotion of the affections, or submission of the 
will, or that union of thought and heart and will into one 
complex act of self-prostration before Infinite Greatness, which 
we of the present day usually mean by the term ‘adoration,’ 
such honour is due to the Son no less than to the Father. How 
fearful is such a claim if the Son be only human ; how natural, 
how moderate, how just, if He is in very deed Divine! 

(8) Beyond this assertion of an equal operative Power with 
the Father, and of an equal right to the homage of mankind, is 
our Lord’s revelation of His absolute Oneness of Essence with 
the Father. The Jews gathered around Him at the Feast of 
Dedication in the Porch of Solomon, and pressed Him to tell 
them whether He was the Christ or not®. Our Lord referréd 
them to the teaching which they had heard, and to the miracles 
which they had witnessed in vainP ; but He proceeded to say 
that there were docile and faithful souls whom He terms His 
‘sheep,’ and whom He ‘knew,’ while they too understood and 
followed Him4. He goes on to insist upon the blessedness of 
these His true followers. With Him they were secure 3 no 
power on earth or in heaven could ‘pluck them out of His 
Hand” <A second reason for the blessedness of His sheep 


nu St. John v. 22,23. Meyer in loc.: *In dem richtenden Sohne erscheint 
der beauftragte Stellvertreter des Vaters, und er ist in so fern (also immer 
relativ) zu ehren wie der Vater,’ But if the honour paid to the Son be merely 
relative, if He be merely honoured as an Ambassador or delegated Judge, then 
men do not honour Him as they honour the Father. No identity of language 
or of outward reverence can atone for a vital difference of principle in this 
tribute of honour. Moses had been ‘as a Gop unto Pharaoh: he had been 
page meal eee among the children of Israel. Does he there- 
ore claim a ‘relative’ honour, equal in its outward sym id t 
Gon? Acaiead ota Niekonik 
° St. John x. 22, 23, P Ibid. ver. 25. 
4 Ibid. ver. 27. r Ibid. ver. 28, 
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follows: ‘My Father which gave them Me is a Greater Power 
(uet¢ov) than all: and no man is able to pluck them out of My 
Father’s Hands,’ In these words our Lord repeats His previous 
assurance of the security of His sheep, but He gives a different 
reason for it. He had represented them as ‘in His own Hand ; 
He now represents them as in the Hand of the Almighty Father. 
How does He consolidate these two reasons which together 
assure His ‘sheep’ of their security? By distinctly asserting 
His own oneness with the Father: ‘I and My Father are One 
Thingt’ Now what kind of unity is that which the context 
obliges us to see in this solemn statement? Is it such a unity 
as that which our Lord desired for His followers in His in- 
tercessory prayer ; a unity of spiritual communion, of reciprocal 
love, of common participation in an imparted, heaven-sent 
Naturet? Is it a unity of design and co-operation, such as 
that which, in varying degrees, is shared by all true workers for 
Godvy? How would either of these lower unities sustain the 
full sense of the context, which represents the Hand of the Son 
as one with the Hand—that is, with the Love and Power—of 
the Father, securing to the souls of men an effectual preservation 
from eternal ruin? A unity like this must be a dynamic unity, 
as distinct from any mere moral and intellectual union, such as 
might exist in a real sense between a creature and its God. 
Deny this dynamic unity, and you destroy the internal con- 
nexion of the passage. Admit this dynamic unity, and you 
admit, by necessary implication, a unity of Essence. The Power 
of the Son, which shields the redeemed from the foes of their 


8 §t. John x. 29. 

t Ibid. ver. 30: "Ey Ka) 6 Tarhp & éouev. For a full explanation of this 
text see Bishop Beveridge’s noble sermon on the Unity of Christ with God 
the Father, Works, vol. ii. Serm. xxv. See also note D. 

u Asin St. John xvii. 11, 22, 23. v 1 Cor. iii. 8. 

= Meyer in Joh. x. 29: ‘Der Vater in dem Sohne ist und wirkt, und daher 
dieser, als Organ und Triiger [He is, of course, much more than this] der 
gottlichen Thitigkeit bei Ausfiihrung des Messianischen Werks, nicht ge- 
schieden von Gott [i.e. the Father] nicht ein zweiter ausser und neben Gott ist, 
sondern nach dem Wesen jener Gemeinschaft Eins mit Gott. Gottes Hand 
ist daher seine Hand in der Vollziehung des Werkes, bei welchem Hr Gottes 
Macht, Liebe u. s. w. handhabt und zur Ausfiihrung bringt. Die Einheit ist 
mithin die der dynamischen Gemeinschaft, wornach der Vater im Sohne ist, 
und doch grésser als der Sohn, [i.e. as man,] weil Er ihn geweiht und gesandt 
hat. Die Arianische Fassung von der ethischen Harmonie geniigt nicht, da die 
Argumentation, ohne die Hinheit der Macht (welche Chrys. Euth. Zig. u. V. 
auch Liicke mit Recht urgiren) zu verstehen, nicht zutreffen wirde.’ This 
interpretation is remarkable for its scholarly fairness in a writer who sits so 
loosely to the Catholic belief in our Lord’s Godhead as Meyer. 
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salvation, is the very Power of the Father ; and this identity of 
Power is itself the outflow and the manifestation of a Oneness 
of Nature. Not that at this height of contemplation the Person 
of the Son, so distinctly manifested just now in the work of 
guarding His redeemed, melts away into any mere aspect or 
relation of the Divine Being in His dealings with His creatures. 
As St. Augustine observes on this text, the ‘unum’ saves us 
from the Charybdis of Arianism ; the ‘sumus’ is our safeguard 
against the Scylla of Sabellius. The Son, within the incom- 
municable unity of God, is still Himself; He is not the Father, 
but the Son. Yet this personal subsistence is in the mystery of 
the Divine Life strictly compatible with Unity of Essence ;—the 
Father and the Son are one Thing. 

‘Intellexerunt Judi, quod non intelligunt Ariani’ The Jews 
understood our Lord to assume Divine honours, and proceeded 
to execute the capital sentence decreed against blasphemy by 
the Mosaic lawy. His words gave them a fair ground for saying 
that ‘being Man, He made Himself Godz.’ Now if our Lord 
had been in reality only Man, He might have been fairly ex- 
pected to say so. Whereas He proceeds, as was often His wont, 
to reason with His opponents upon their own real or assumed 
grounds, and so to bring them back to a point at which they 
were forced to draw for themselves the very inference which had 
just roused their indignation. With this view our Lord points 
out the application of the word Elohim, to the wicked judges 
under the Jewish theocracy, in the eighty-second Psalm. 
Surely, with this authoritative language before their eyes, His 
countrymen could not object to His calling Himself the Son of 
God. And yet He irresistibly implies that His title to Divinity 
is higher than, and indeed distinct in kind from, that of the 
Jewish magistrates. If the Jews could tolerate that ascription 
of a lower and relative divinity to the corrupt officials who, 
theocratically speaking, represented the Lord J ehovah ; surely, 
looking to the witness of His works, Divinity could not be 
denied td One Who go manifestly wielded Divine power as did 
J esus>, Our Lord’s argument is thus & minori ad majus ; and 
He arrives a second time at the assertion which had already 
given such offence to His countrymen, and which He now 
repeats in terms expressive of His sharing not merely a dy- 
namical but an essential unity with the Father: ‘The Father is 


y St. John x. 31, * Ibid. 33: 3b, &vOpwros dv, morels ceavtdy Ocdy, 
2 Ps, Ixxxii. 6. > St. John x. 37, 38. 
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in Me, and I in Hime.’ What the Father is to the Son, the 
Son is to the Father. The context again forbids us to compare 
this expression with the phrases which are often used to express 
the indwelling of God with holy souls, since no moral quality is 
here in question, but an identity of Power for the performance 
of superhuman works. Our Lord expresses this truth of His 
wielding the power of the Father, by asserting His identity of 
Nature with the Father, which involves His Omnipotence. And 
the Jews understood Him. He had not retracted what they 
eae blasphemy, and they again endeavoured to take His 
lifed, 

It will probably be said that the Church’s interpretation of 
Christ’s language in the Porch of Solomon is but an instance of 
that disposition to materialize spiritual truth, which seems to be 
so unhappily natural to the mind of man. ‘What grossness of 
apprehension,’ it will be urged, ‘is here! How can you thus 
confound language which merely asserts the sustained inter- 
communion of a holy soul with God, and those hard formal 
scholastic assertions of an identity of essence?’ But it is 
-obvious to rejoin that in cases like that before us, language 
must be morally held to mean what it is understood to mean by 
those to whom it is addressed. After all, language is designed 
to convey thought ; and if a speaker perceives that his real mind 
has not been conveyed by one statement, he is bound to correct 
the deficiencies of that statement by another. Had our Lord 
been speaking to populations accustomed to Pantheistic modes 

of thinking, and insensible to the fundamental distinctness of 

the Uncreated from all forms of created life, His assertion of 
His oneness with the Father might perhaps have passed for 
nothing more than the rapture of a subjective ecstasy, in which 
the consciousness of the Speaker had been so raised above its 
ordinary level, that He could hyperbolically describe His sensa- 
tions as Divine. Had our Lord been an Indian, or an Alex- 
andrian, or a German mystic, some such interpretation might 
have been reasonably affixed to His language. Had Christ been 
a Christian instead of the Author of Christianity, we might, 
after carefully detaching His words from their context, have 
even supposed that He was describing the blessed experience of 
millions of believers ; it being certain that, since the Incarnation, 
the soul of man is capable of a real union with the All-holy 
“God. Undoubtedly writers like St. Augustine, and many of 

¢ $t. John x.'38: év euo) 6 Marihp, nayo év abe. 
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later date’, do speak of the union between God and the Chris- 
tian in terms which. signally illustrate the loving condescension 
of God truly present in holy souls, of God’s gift of Himself to 
His redeemed creatures. But the belief of these writers re- 
specting the Nature of the Most High has placed the phrases 
of their mystical devotion beyond the reach of a possible 
misunderstanding. And our Lord was addressing earnest 
monotheists, keenly alive to the essential distinction between 
the Life of the Creator and the life of the creature, and re- 
ligiously jealous of the Divine prerogatives. The Jews did not 
understand Christ’s claim to be One with the Father in any 
merely moral, spiritual, or mystical sense. Christ did not en- 
courage them so to understand it. The motive of their in- 
dignation was not disowned by Him. They believed Him to 
mean that He was Himself a Divine Person; and He never 
repudiated that construction of His language. 

(y) In order however to determine the real sense of our 
Saviour’s claim to be One with the Father, let us ask a simple 
question. Does it appear that He is recorded to have been con- 
scious of having existed previously to His Human Life upon this 
earth? Suppose that He is only a good man enjoying the highest 
degree of constant spiritual intereommunion with God, no refer- 
ences to a Pre-existent Life can be anticipated. There is nothing 
to warrant such a belief in the Mosaic Revelation, and to have 
professed it on the soil of Palestine would simply have been 
taken by the current opinion of the people as a proof of mental 
derangement. But believe that Christ is the Only-begotten Son 
of God, manifested in the sphere of sense and time, and clothed 
in our human nature ; and some references to a consciousness 
extending backwards through the past into a boundless eternity 
are only what would naturally be looked for at His hands. 

Let us then listen to Him as He is proclaiming to His . 
countrymen in the temple, ‘If a man keep Jy saying, He shall 
never see death £’ The Jews exclaim that by such an announce- 
ment He assumes to be greater than Abraham and the prophets. 
They indignantly ask, ‘Whom makest Thou Thyself?’ Here as 
elsewhere our Lord keeps both sides of His relation to the 
Eternal Father in full view: it is the Father that glorifies His 


° e.g. Thomas & Kempis. Of his teaching respecting the union between Gop 
and the devout soul, there is a good summary in Ullmann’s Reformers before 
the Reformation, vol. ii. pp. 139-149. Clarke’s transl. 


_f St. John viii. 52: édy tis Tov Adyor Toy eudy Typha, dvaroy od wh ew- 
pnon eis Toy aidva, 
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Manhood, and the Jews would glorify Him too if they were the 
Father’s true children. But it was not their Heavenly Father 
alone, with whom the Jews were at variance. The earthly 
ancestor of the Jewish race might be invoked to rebuke his 
recreant posterity. ‘Your Father Abraham rejoiced to see My 
day, and he saw it and was glad.’ Abraham had seen the day of 
Messiah by the light of prophecy, and accordingly this statement 
was'a claim on the part of Jesus to be the true Messiah, Of 
itself such a claim would not have shocked the Jews; they 
would have discussed it on its merits. They had latterly looked 
for a political chief, victorious but human, in their expected 
Messiah ; they would have welcomed any prospect of realizing 
their expectations. But they detected a deeper and to them a 
less welcome meaning in the words of Christ. He had meant, 
they thought, by His ‘Day’ something more than the years of 
His Human Life. At any rate they would ask Him a question, 
which would at once justify their suspicions or enable Him to 
clear Himself. ‘Thou,’ they said to Him, ‘art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast Thou seen Abraham?’ Now if our Lord had only 
claimed to be a human Messiah, such as the Jews of later years 
had learned to look for, He must have earnestly disavowed any 
such inference from His words. He might have replied that if 
Abraham saw Him by the light of prophecy, this did not of itself 
imply that He was Abraham’s contemporary, and so that He 
had Himself literally seen Abraham. But His actual answer 
_ more than justified the most extreme suspicions of His examiners 
as to His real meaning. ‘Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Before Abraham was, J am.’ In these tremendous 
words the Speaker institutes a double contrast, in respect both 
of the duration and of the mode of His existence, between Him- 
self and the great ancestor of Israel. Uplv ’ABpadp yevéoOa 
Abraham, then, had come into existence at some given point of 
time. Abraham did not exist until his parents gave him birth. 
But, ’Eyé «iw. Here is simple existence, with no note of 
beginning or ends. Our Lord says not, ‘Before Abraham 


8 St. John viii. 58. Meyer in loc.: ‘Ehe Abraham ward, bin Ich, alter 
als Abraham’s Werden ist meine Existenz.’ Stier characterizes our Lord’s 
words as ‘a sudden [not to Himself] flash of revelation out-of the depths of 
His own Eternal Consciousness.’ That Christ should finally have- spoken 
thus, is not, Stier urges, to be wondered at, on the supposition of this Eternal 
Consciousness ever abiding with Him. Rather is it wonderful, that He 
should ordinarily, and as a rule, have restrained it so much. Here too, 
indeed, He restrains Himself. He does not go on to say, as afterwards in the 
Great Intercession—zpd Tod Tov kéopoy civau (St. John xvii. 5). 
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was, I was,’ but ‘I am.’ He claims pre-existence indeed, but He 
does not merely claim pre-existence ; He unveils a conscious- 
ness of Eternal Being. He speaks as One on Whom time has no 
effect, and for Whom it has no meaning. He is the I AM of 
ancient Israel ; He knows no past, as He knows no future ; He 
is unbeginning, unending Being; He is the eternal ‘Now.’ 
This is the plain sense of His language, and perhaps the most 
instructive commentary upon its force is to be found in the 
violent expedients to which Humanitarian writers have been 
driven in order to evade it }, 

Here again the Jews understood our Lord, and attempted to 
kill Him ; while He, instead of explaining Himself in any sense 
which would have disarmed their anger, simply withdrew from 
the temple i, 

With this statement we may compare Christ’s references to 
His pre-existence in His two great sacramental Discourses. 
Conversing with Nicodemus He describes Himself as the Son of 
Man Who had come down from heaven, and Who while yet 
speaking was in heavenk, Preaching in the great synagogue of 
Capernaum, He calls Himself ‘the Bread of Life Which had 
come down from heaven.’ He repeats and expands this descrip- 
tion of Himself. His pre-existence is the warrant of His life- 
giving power! The Jews objected that they knew His father 
and mother, and did not understand His advancing any such 
claim as this to a Pre-existent Life. Our Lord replied by saying 
that no man could come to Him unless taught of God to do 80, 
and then proceeded to re-assert His pre-existence in the same 
terms as before™, He pursued His former statement into its 
mysterious consequences. Since He was the heaven-descended 
Bread of Life, His Flesh was meat indeed and His Blood was 
drink indeed®, They only would have life in them who should 


h Of. Meyer on St. John viii. 58: ‘Das eyo eis ist aber weder: Ich bin 
es (der Messias) zu deuten (Faustus Socinus, Paulus, ganz contextwidrig), 
noch in den Rathschluss Gottes, zu verlegen (Sam. Crell, Grotius, Paulus, 
B. Crusius), was schon durch das Praes. verboten wird. Nur noch 
geschichtlich bemerkenswerth ist die von Faustus Socinus auch in das 
Socinianische Bekenntniss (s. Catech. Racov. ed. Oeder, p. 144, f.) tiberge- 
gangene Auslegung: ‘‘Ehe Abraham, Abraham, d. i, der Vater vieler Volker, 
wird, bin Ich es, nimlich der Messias, das Licht der Welt.” Damit ermahne 
Er die Juden, an Ihn zu glauben, so lange es noch Zeit sei, ehe die Gnade 
von ihnen genommen und auf die Heiden tibergetragen werde, wodurch dann 
Abraham der Vater vieler Volker werde.’ 4 

i St. John viii. 59. k Tbid. iii. 13. ! Thid. vi. 33. 

m Jbid. vers. 44-51. 2 Thid. ver. 55. 
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eat this Flesh and drink this Blood. Life eternal, Resurrection 
at the last day?, and His own Presence even now within the 
soul 4, would follow upon a due partaking of that heavenly food. 
When the disciples murmured at this doctrine as a ‘ hard say- 
ingt, our Lord met their objections by predicting His coming 
Ascension into heaven as an event which would justify His allu- 
sions to His pre-existence, no less than to the life-giving virtue 
of His Manhood. ‘What and if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where He was befores?’ Again, the reality of our 
Lord’s pre-existence lightens up such mysterious sayings as the 
following : ‘I know whence I came, and whither I go; but ye 
cannot tell whence I come, and whither I got;’ ‘I am from 
above: . . . I am not of this world"; ‘If ye believe not that I 
am He, ye shall die in your sins*;’ ‘I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the 
world, and go to the Fathery.’ Once more, how full of solemn 
significance is that reference to ‘the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world was2,’ in the great intercession which our 
Incarnate Saviour offered to the Eternal Father on the eve of 
His agony ! 

Certainly taken alone, our Lord’s allusions to His Pre-existence 
need not imply His true Divinity. There is indeed no ground 
for the theory of a Palestinian doctrine of metempsychosis ; and 
even Strauss shrinks from supposing that the fourth Evangelist 
makes Jesus the mouthpiece of Alexandrian theories of which a 
Jewish peasant would never have heard. Arianism however 
would argue, and with reason, that in some of the passages just 








° St. John vi. 53. P Ibid. ver. 54. 

a Ibid. ver. 56. t Tbid. ver. 60. 

8 Ibid. ver. 62. Strauss thinks it ‘difficult but admissible’ to interpret 
St. John viii. 58, with the Socinian Crell, of a purely ideal existence in the 
predetermination of God. He considers it however ‘scarcely possible to view 
the prayer to the Father (St. John xvii. 5) to confirm the df which Jesus 
had with Him before the world was, as an entreaty for the communication of 
a glory predestined for Jesus from eternity.’ He adds that the language of 
Jesus (St. John vi. 62) where He speaks of the Son of Man re-ascending 
where He was before, avaBaivew drov jv Td mpdrepor, is ‘in its intrinsic mean~ 
ing, as well as in that which is reflected on it from other passages, unequivo- 


"cally significative of actual, not merely of ideal pre-existence.’ Leben Jesu, 


pt. ii. kap. 4. § 65. 
Here, as sometimes elsewhere, Strauss incidentally upholds the natural and 
Catholic interpretation of the text of the Gospels ; nor are we now concerned 


with the theory to which he eventually applies it. It may be further ob- 


served, that Strauss might have at least interpreted St. John viii. 58 by the 
light of St. John vi. 62. t Ibid. viii. 14. u Ibid. ver. 23. 
x Ibid. ver. 24. y Ibid, xvi. 28. z Ibid. xvii. 5. 
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referred to, though not in all, our Lord might conceivably have 
been speaking of a created, although pre-existent, life. Yet if 
we take these passages in connexion with our Lord’s assertion of 
His being One with the Father, each truth will be seen to sup- 
port and complete the other. On the one hand, Christ asserts 
His substantial oneness with Deity, on the other, His distinct 
pre-existent Personality. He might be an inferior and created 
Being, if He were not thus absolutely One with God. He might 
be only a saintly man, and, as such, described as an ‘aspect,’ a 
‘manifestation’ of the Divine Life, if His language about His 
pre-existence did not clearly imply that before His birth of 
Mary He was already a living and superhuman Person. 

If indeed, in His dealings with the multitude, our Lord had 
been really misunderstood, He had a last opportunity for ex- 
plaining Himself when He was arraigned before the Sanhedrin. 
Nothing is more certain than that, whatever was the dominant 
motive that prompted our Lord’s apprehension, the Sanhedrin 
condemned Him because He claimed Divinity. The members of 
the court stated this before Pilate. ‘We have a law, and by our 
law He ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of Goda.’ 
Their language would have been meaningless if they had under- 
stood by the ‘Son of God’ nothing more than the ethical or 
theocratic Sonship of their own ancient kings and saints. If the 
Jews held Christ to be a false Messiah, a false prophet, a blas- 
phemer, it was because He claimed literal Divinity. True, the 
Messiah was to have been Divine. But the Jews had secularized 
the Messianic promises; and the Sanhedrin held Jesus Christ 
to be worthy of death under the terms of the Mosaic law, as ex- 
pressed in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. After the witnesses 
had delivered their various and inconsistent testimonies, the 
high priest arose and said, ‘I adjure Thee by the living God, 
that Thou tell us whether Thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 
Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto 
you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the 
high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy.’ 

a St. John xix. 7. ‘Devant ce procurateur,’ observes M. Salvador, ‘chacune 
' des parties émit une parole capitale. Telle fut celle du conseil ou de ses 
délégués : ‘ Nous avons une loi; d’apres cette loi il doit mourir,” non parce- 
qu'il s'est fait Fils de Dieu, selon l’expression familigre & notre langue et & nos 
prophétes ; mais parcequ’il se fait égal d Dieu, et Dieu méme.’ Salvador, 
Jésus-Christ, ii. p. 204. ; 

> Ley. xxiv. 16; Deut. xiii. 5; cf, Wilson, Ilustration of the Method of 
Explaining the New Testament, p. 26. ¢ St. Matt. xxvi. 63-65. 
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The blasphemy did not consist, either in the assumption of the 
title Son of Man, or in the claim to be Messiah, or even, except- 
ing indirectly, in that which by the terms of Daniel’s prophecy 
was involved in Messiahship, namely, the commission to judge 
the world. It was the further claim4 to be the Son of God, 
not in any moral or theocratic, but in the natural sense, at which 
the high priest and his coadjutors professed to be so deeply 
shocked. The Jews felt, as our Lord intended, that the Son of 
Man in Daniel’s prophecy could not but be Divine; they knew 
what He meant by appropriating such words as applicable to 
Himself. Just as one body of Jews had endeavoured to destroy 
Jesus when He called God His Father in such sense as to claim 
Divinity © ; and another when He contrasted His Eternal Being 
with the fleeting life of Abraham in a distant past‘; and another 
when He termed Himself Son of God, and associated Himself 
with His Father as being dynamically and so substantially Oneg; 
—just as they murmured at His pretension to ‘have come down 
from heaven },’ and detected blasphemy in His authoritative re- 
mission of sinsi;—so when, before His judges, He admitted that 
He claimed to be the Son of God, all further discussion was at 
- anend. The high priest exclaimed ‘Ye have heard His blas- 
phemy ;’ and they all condemned Him to be guilty of death. 
And a very accomplished Jew of our own day, M. Salvador, has 
shewn that this question of our Lord’s Divinity was the real 
point at issue in that momentous trial. He maintains that 
a Jew had no logical alternative to belief in the Godhead of 
Jesus Christ except the imperative duty of putting Him to 


death k, . 
4 Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, pp. 341, 615. € St. John v. 17, 18. 
f Thid. vili. 58, 59. & Ibid. x. 30, 31, 39- » Tbid. vi. 42. 


i St. Matt. ix. 3; St. Luke v. 20, 21. } ; 

_ Salvador, Jésus-Christ, ii. pp. 132, 133, 195: ‘La question avait un cété 
politique ou national juif: c’était la résistance du Fils de Marie, dans Jéru- 
salem méme, aux ordres et avertissements du grand Conseil. Au point de 
vue religieux, selon la loi, Jésus se trouvait en cause pour s’¢tre déclaré égal 
», Dieu et Dieu lui-méme.’ See also the Rev. W. Wilson’s Illustration of the 
Method of Explaining the New Testament, p. 77, sqq. Mr. Wilson shews 
that the Sanhedrin sincerely believed our Lord to be guilty of the crime of 
blasphemy, as inseparable, to a Jewish apprehension, from His claim to be 
Divine. This is argued (1) from the regularity of the proceedings of the 
Sanhedrin, the length of the trial, and the earnestness and unanimity of the 
judges. The false witnesses were considered as such by the Sanhedrin ; our 

- ‘Tord was condemned on the strength of His Own confession ; (2) from the 
language of the members of the Sanhedrin before Pilate : ‘By our law He 
ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of God;’ (3) from the fact 
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III. In order to do justice to the significance of our Lord’s 
language about Himself, let us for a moment reflect on our very 
fundamental conceptions of His character. There is indeed a 
certain seeming impropriety in using that word ‘character’ with 
respect to Jesus Christ at all. For in modern language 
‘character’ generally implies the predominance or the absence 
of some side or sides of that great whole, which we picture to 
ourselves in the background of each individual man as the true 
and complete ideal of human nature. This predominance or 
absence of particular traits or faculties, this precise combination 
of active or of passive qualities, determines the moral flavour of 
each individual life, and constitutes character. Character is 
that whereby the individual is marked off from the presumed 
standard or level of typical manhood. Yet the closest analysis 
of the actual Human Life of Jesus reveals a moral Portrait not 
only unlike any that men have witnessed before or since, but 
especially remarkable in that it presents an equally balanced and 
entirely harmonious representation of all the normal elements of 
our perfected moral naturel Still, we may dare to ask the 
question: What are the features in that perfectly harmonious 
moral Life, upon which the reverence and the love of Christians 
dwells most constantly, most thankfully, most enthusiastically ? 

1. If then on such a subject I may utter a truism without 
irreverence, I say first of all that Jesus Christ was sincere. He 
possessed that one indispensable qualification for any teacher, 
specially for a teacher of religion: He believed in what He said, 
without reserve ; and He said what He believed, without regard 
to consequences. Material error is very pardonable, if it be 
error which in good faith believes itself to be truth. But evident 
insincerity we cannot pardon ; we cannot regard with any other 


that the members of the Sanhedrin had no material object to gain by pro- 
nouncing Jesus guilty, without being persuaded of His criminality in claiming 
to be a Divine Person. Mr. Wilson fortifies these considerations by appeal- 
ing to our Lord’s silence, to St. Peter’s address to his countrymen in Acts iii. 
14-17, and to the general conduct of the Jewish people. 

' Young, Christ of History, p. 217: ‘The difficulty which we chiefly feel 
. in dealing with the character of Christ, as it unfolded itself before men, 

arises from its absolute perfection. On this very account it is less fitted to 
arrest observation, A single excellence unusually developed, though in the 
neighbourhood of great faults, is instantly and universally attractive. Per- 
fect symmetry, on the other hand, does not startle, and is hidden from 
common and casual observers. But it is this which belongs emphatically to 
the Christ of the Gospels ; and we distinguish in Him at each moment that 
precise manifestation which is most natural and most right.’ 
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sentiment than that of indignation the conscious propagation of 
what is known to be false, or even to be exaggerated. If however 
the sincerity of our Lord could be reasonably called in question, 
it might suffice, among the various facts which so irresistibly 
establish it, to point to His dealings with persons who followed 
and trusted Him. It is easy to denounce the errors of men who 
oppose us ; but it is difficult to be always perfectly outspoken 
with those who love us, or who look up to us, or whose services 
may be of use to us, and who may be alienated by our out- 
spokenness. Now Jesus Christ does not merely drag forth to 
the light of day the hidden motives of His powerful adversaries, 
that He may exhibit them with so mercifully implacable an 
accuracy, in all their baseness and pretension. He exposes, with 
equal impartiality, the weakness, or the unreality, or the self- 
deception of others who already regard Him with affection or 
who desire to espouse His cause. A disciple addresses Him as 
‘Good Master.’ The address was in itself sufficiently justifiable ; 
but our Lord observed that the speaker had used it in an unreal 
and conventional manner. In:order to mark His displeasure He 
sharply asked, ‘Why callest thow Me Good? There is none good 
but One, that is, God™,’ A multitude which He has fed miracu- 
lously returns to seek Him on the following day ; but instead 
of silently accepting this tacit proof of His popular power, He 
observes, ‘Ye seek Me, not because ye saw the miracles, but 
because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled1.’ On another 
occasion, we are told, ‘there went great multitudes with Him,’ 


_ He turns, warns them that all human affections must be sacrificed 


to His service, and that none could be His disciple who does not 
take up the cross®. He solemnly bids men ‘count the cost’ before 
they ‘build the tower’ of discipleshipP. He is on the point of being 
deserted by all, and an Apostle protests with fervid exaggeration 


- that he is ready to go with Him to prison or to death. But our 


Lord, instead of at once welcoming the affection which dictated 
this protestation, pauses to shew Simon Peter how little he really 
knew of the weakness of his own heart4. With the woman of 
Samaria, with Simon the Pharisee, with the Jews in the temple, 
with the rich young man, it is ever the same; Christ cannot 
flatter, He cannot disguise, He cannot but set forth truth in ifs 
limpid purity", Such was His moral attitude throughout : sin- 


mSt.Markx. 18. _™ St. John vi. 26. 0 St. Luke xiv, 26, 27. 
P Tbid. ver. 28. 4 St. John xiii. 37, 38. : 
r Cf. Newman, Parochial Sermons, vol. v. p. 37, serm. 3: ‘Unreal Words. 
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cerity was the mainspring of His whole thought and action ; and 
when He stood before His judges He could exclaim, in this as in 
a wider sense, ‘To this end was I born, and for this cause came 
T into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truths.’ 
Surely this sincerity of our Holy Saviour is even at this hour 
a main secret of His attractive power. Men, we know, may 
flatter and deceive, till at length the soul grows sick and weary 
of a world, which Truth in her stern simplicity might some- 
times seem to have abandoned. But Jesus Christ, speaking to us 
from the Gospel pages, or speaking in the secret chambers of 
conscience, is a Monitor Whom we can trust to tell us the un- 
welcome but wholesome truth; and could we conceive of Him 
as false, He would no longer be Himself in our thought ; He 
would not be changed; He would simply have disappeared t. 

2. A second moral truism: Jesus Christ was unselfish. His 
Life was a prolonged act of Self-sacrifice ; and sacrifice of self is 
the practical expression and measure of unselfishness. It might 
have seemed that where there was no sin to be curbed or worn 
away by sorrow and pain, there room might have been found for 
a lawful measure of self-satisfaction. But ‘even Christ pleased 
not Himself.’ He ‘sought not His Own glory ;’ He ‘came not 
to do His Own will’ His Body and His Soul, with all the 
faculties, the activities, the latent powers of each, were offered 
to the Divine Will. His friends, His relatives, His mother and 
His home, His pleasure, His reputation, His repose, were all 
abandoned for the glory of God and for the good of His 
brethren. His Self-sacrifice included the whole range of His 
human thought and affection and action ; it lasted throughout 
His Life ; its highest expression was His Death upon the Cross. 
Those who believe Him to have been merely a man endowed 
with the power of working miracles, or even only with the 
power of wielding vast moral influence “over masses of men, 
cannot but recognise the rare loveliness and sublimity of a Life 
in which great powers were consciously possessed, yet were 


8 St. John xviii. 37. ey 

t Félix, Jésus-Christ, p. 316; Channing, Works, ii. 55: ‘When I trace 
the unaffected majesty which runs through the life of Jesus, and see Him 
never falling below His sublime claims amidst poverty, and scorn, and in His 
last agony, I have a feeling of the reality of His character which I cannot ex- 
press. I feel that the Jewish carpenter could no more have conceived and 
sustained this character under motives of imposture, than an infant’s arm 
could repeat the deeds of Hercules, or his unawakened intellect comprehend — 
and rival the matchless works of genius.’ 

u Rom. xv. 3; St. John v. 30, vi. 38; St. Matt. xxvi. 39. 
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never exercised for those objects which the selfish instinct of 
ordinary men would naturally pursue. It is this disinterested- 
ness; this devotion to the real interests of humankind ; this 
radical antagonism of His whole character to that deepseated 
selfishness, which in our better moments we men hate in our- 
selves and which we always hate in others ;—it is this complete 
renunciation of all that has no object beyond self, which has won 
to Jesus Christ the heart of mankind. In Jesus Christ we hail 
the One Friend Who loves perfectly ; Who expresses perfect 
love by the utter surrender of Self; Who loves even unto death. 
In Jesus Christ we greet the Good Shepherd of humanity; He 
is the Good Shepherd under Whose care we can lack nothing, 
and Whose glory it is that He ‘giveth His Life for the sheep*.’ 
3. A third moral truism: Jesus Christ was humble. He might 
have appeared, even to human eyes, as ‘One naturally con- 
tented with obscurity ; wanting the restless desire for eminence 
and distinction which is so common in great men; hating to 
put forward personal claims; disliking competition and dis- 
putes who should be greatest; ... fond of what is simple and 
homely, of children, and poor peopley.’ It might have almost 
seemed as if His preternatural powers were a source of distress 
and embarrassment to Him; so eager was He to economize ° 
their exercise and to veil them from the eyes of men. He was 
particularly careful that His miracles should not add to His repu- 
tation. Again and again He very earnestly enjoined silence 
on those who were the subjects of His miraculous cures®. He 
would not gratify persons whose motive in seeking His com- 
pany was a vain curiosity to see the proofs of His power. 
By this humility is Jesus Christ most emphatically distinguished 
from the philosophers of the ancient world. Whatever else 
they may have been, they were not humble. But Jesus Christ 
loses His individuality if you separate Him in thought for one 
moment from His ‘ great humility.’ His humility is the key to 
His whole life; it is the measuring-line whereby His actions, His 
sufferings, His. words, His very movements must be meted in 
order to be undérstood. ‘ Learn of Me,’ He says, ‘for I am meek 
and lowly of heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls®.’ 
But what becomes of these integral features of His character 


x St. John x. II. y Ecce Homo, pp. 178, 179- 

z St. Luke viii. 51. : 

2 St. Matt. ix. 30: éveBpiwnoaro; xii. 16: émetiunoer aiTots. 

> St. Mark viii. 11, 12; St. Matt. xvi. 1, 4; St. Luke xi. 16; St. John 
vi. 30. ¢ St. Matt. xi. 29. 
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if, after considering the language which He actually used about 
Himself, we should go on to deny that He is God? 

Is He, if He be not God, really humble? Is that reiterated 
Self-assertion, to the accents of which we have been listening 
this morning, consistent with any known form of creaturely 
humility? Can Jesus thus bid us believe in Him, love Him, 
obey Him, live by Him, live for Him; can He thus claim to 
be the universal Teacher and the universal Judge, the Way, the 
Truth, the Life of humanity,—if He be indeed only man? 
What is humility but the honest recognition of truth respect- 
ing self? Could any mere man claim that place in thought, 
in society, in history, that authority over conscience, that rela- 
tionship to the Most High; could he claim such powers and 
duties, such a position, and such prerogatives as are claimed 
by Jesus Christ, and yet be, justly deemed ‘meek and lowly 
of heart? If Christ is God as well as Man, His language falls 
into its place, and all is intelligible; but if you deny His 
Divinity, you must conclude that some of the most precious 
sayings in the Gospel are but the outbreak of a preposterous 
self-laudation ; they might well seem to breathe the very spirit 
of another Lucifer 4, 

If Jesus Christ be not God, is He really unselfish? He bids 
men make Himself the centre of their affections and their 
thoughts; and when God does this He is but recalling man 
to that which is man’s proper duty, to the true direction and 
law of man’s being. But deny Christ’s Divinity, and what will 
you say of the disinterestedness of His perpetual self-assertion®? 


4 Mr. F. W. Newman, Phases of Faith, p. 154: ‘When I find his high 
satisfaction at all personal recognition and bowing before his individuality, I 
almost doubt whether, if one wished to draw the character of a vain and 
vacillating pretender, it would be possible to draw anything nearer to the 
purpose than this.’ (p. 158), ‘I can no longer give the same human reverence 
as before to one who has been seduced into vanity so egregious [as to claim 
to be the Son of Man].’ So our Lord’s parabolical sayings are said (p. 153) 

_to ‘indicate vanity and incipient sacerdotalism;’ (p.157), His tone, in dealing 
with the rich young man, is ‘magisterial, decisive, and final,’ so as to keep up 
‘his own ostentation of omniscience ; His precept bidding men receive 
those whom He sent (Matt. x. 40) suggests the observation that inasmuch 
as the disciples ‘had no claims whatever, intrinsic or extrinsic, to reverence, 
it appears to me a very extravagant and fanatical sentiment thus to couple 
the favour or wrath of Gop with their reception or rejection’ (p. 157). 
Compare Félix, Jésus-Christ, pp. 301-322. . 

e M. Renan accounts for our Lord’s self-assertion in the following manner. 
‘Tl ne préchait pas ses opinions, il se préchait luiiméme. Souvent des Ames 
trés-grandes et trés-désintéressées présentent, associé & beaucoup d’élévation, 
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What matters it that He teaches the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ 
if that enthusiasm was after all to centre in a merely human 
self, and to surround His human presence with a tribute of 
superhuman honour? What avails it that He proclaims the law 
of self-renouncement, if He is Himself thus guilty of its signal 
infraction? Nay, for what generous purpose can He still be held 
to have died upon the Cross? The Cross is indeed for Christians 
the symbol and the throne of a boundless Love ; but it is only 
such to those who believe in the Divinity of the Crucified. 
Deny the truth of Christ’s account of Himself ; deny the over- 
whelming moral necessity for His perpetual Self-assertion ; and 
His Death may assume another aspect. For He plainly courted 
death by His last denunciations against the Pharisees, and by 
His presence at a critical moment in Jerusalem. That He was 
thus voluntarily slain and has redeemed us by His Blood is indeed 
the theme of the praises which Christians daily offer Him on 
earth and in paradise. But if He be not the Divine Victim 
freely offering Himself for men upon the altar of the Cross, may 
He not be what Christian lips cannot force themselves to utter? 
You urge that in any case He would be a man freely devoting 
himself for ‘truth and goodness. But it is precisely here that 
His excessive self-assertion would impair our confidence in the 
purity of His motive. Is not self-sacrifice, even when pushed 
to the last extremity, a suspected and tainted thing, when it 
goes hand in hand with a consistent effort to give unwarranted 





‘prominence to self? Have not men ere now even risked death 


for the selfish, albeit unsubstantial, object of a posthumous 
renownf? If Jesus was merely man, and His death no more 


ce caractére de perpétuelle attention d elles-mémes, et d’extréme susceptibilité 
personnelle, qui en général est le propre des femmes. Leur persuasion que 
Dieu est en elles et s’occupe perpétuellement d’elles est si forte qu’elles ne 
craignent nullement de s’imposer aux autres.’ (Vie de Jésus, p. 76-) Ac- 
cordingly, we are told that ‘Jésus ne doit pas étre jugé sur la régle de nos 
petites convenances. L’admiration de ses disciples le débordait et Ventrat- 
nait, Il est évident que le titre de Rabbi, dont il s’était d’abord contenté, 
ne lui suffisait plus ; le titre méme de prophete ou d’envoyé de Dieu ne ré- 
pondait plus & sa pensée. La position qu’il s’attribuait était celle d'un étre 
surhumain, et il voulait qu’on le regardat comme ayant avec Dieu un rapport 
plus élevé que celui des autres hommes.’ (Vie de Jésus, p. 246.) f ; 
f Newman, Phases, p. 158: ‘ When he had resolved to claim Messiahship 
publicly, one of two results was inevitable, if that claim was ill-founded :— 
viz., either he must have become an impostor in order to screen his weak- 
ness ; or he must have retracted his pretensions amid much humiliation and 
have retired into privacy to learn sober wisdom. Jom these alternatives there 
was escape only by death, and upon death Jesus purposely rushed. (p. 161.) 
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than the fitting close, the supreme effort of a life consistently 
devoted to the assertion of self, has He not ‘succeeded beyond 
the dreams of the most delirious votary of fame? If the blood 
of a merely human Christ was the price which was deliberately 
paid for glory on Mount Calvary, then it is certain that the 
sufferer has had his reward. But at least he died, only as others 
have died, who have sought and found at the hands of their 
fellow-men, in death as in life, a tribute of sympathy, of ad- 
miration, of honour. And we owe to such a sufferer nothing 
beyond the compassionate silence wherewith charity would fain 
veil the violence of selfishness, robed in her garments, and 
seeking to share her glory and her power, while false to the very 
vital principle which makes her what she isé.’ 

Once more, if Jesus Christ is not God, can we even say that 
He is sincere»? Let us suppose that it were granted, as it is by 
no means granted, that Jesus Christ nowhere asserts His literal 
Godheadi. Let us suppose that He was after all merely man, 
and had never meant to do more than describe, in the language 
of mysticism, the intertwining of His human Soul with the Spirit 


‘Does my friend deny that the death of Jesus was wilfully incurred? The 
“orthodox” not merely admit but maintain it. Their creed justifies it by 
the doctrine that his death was a “‘ sacrifice’ so pleasing to Gop as to expiate 
the sins of the world. This honestly meets the objections to self-destruction ; 
for how better could life be used than by laying it down for such a prize.’ 

& Félix, Jésus-Christ, p. 314; Young, The Christ of History, p. 229. 

h Newman, Phases, p. 154: ‘It sometimes seems to me the picture of a 
conscious and wilful impostor. His general character is too high for this ; 
and I therefore make deductions from the account. Still I do not see how 
the present narrative could have grown up, if he had been really simple and 
straightforward and not perverted by his essentially false position.” Mr. New- 
man is complaining that our Lord ‘does not honestly and plainly renounce 
pretension to miracle, as Mr. Martineau would,’ but his language obviously 
suggests a wider application. (p.158.) ‘I feel assured, 4 priori, that such 
presumption [as that of claiming to be the Son of Man of Dan. vii.] must 
have entangled him into evasions and insincerities, which naturally end in 
crookedness of conscience and real imposture, however noble’a man’s com- 
mencement, and however unshrinking his sacrifice of goods and ease and 
life.’ 

i M. Renan indeed says, ‘Jésus n’énonce pas un moment l’idée sacrilége 
qu'il soit Dieu.’ (Vie de Jésus, p. 75.) Yet, ‘on ne nie pas qu’il y edt dans 
les affirmations de Jésus le germe de la doctrine qui devait plus tard faire de 
lui une hypostase divine.’ ({bid. p. 247.) M. Renan even explains our 
Lord’s language as to His Person on the ground that ‘Vidéalisme transcend- 
ant de Jésus ne lui permit jamais d’avoir une notion bien claire de sa propre 
personnalité. 7 est son Pére, son Pére est lwi.? €p. 244.) In other words, 
our Lord did affirm His Divinity, but only because He was, unconsciously 
perhaps, a Pantheist ! “*. 
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of God, in a communion so deep and absorbing as to obliterate 
His sense of distinct human personality. Let this, I say, be 
supposed to have been His meaning, and let His sincerity be 
taken for granted. Who then shall anticipate the horror of His 
soul or the fire of His words, when He is once made aware of 
the terrible misapprehension to which his language has given 
rise in the minds around Him? ‘Thou being a man, makest 
Thyself God.’ The charge was literally true: being human, He 
did make Himself God. Christians believe that He only ‘made’ 
Himself that which He is. But if He is not God, where does 
He make any adequate repudiation of a construction of His 
words so utterly derogatory to the great Creator, so necessarily 
abhorrent to a good man’s thought ? 

Is it urged that on one occasion He ‘explained His claim to 
Divinity by a quotation which implied that He shared that claim 
with the chiefs. of the theocracy?’ It has already been shewn 
that by that quotation our Lord only deprecated immediate 
violence, and claimed a hearing for language which the Jews 
themselves regarded as not merely allowable, but sacred. The 
quotation justified His language only, and not His full meaning, 
which, upon gaining the ear of the people, He again proceeded 
to assert. Is it contended that in such sayings as that addressed 
to His disciples, ‘My Father is greater than Ik,’ He abandoned 
any pretension to be a Person internal to the Essential Life of 
God? It may suffice to reply, that this saying can have no 
such force, if its application be restricted, as the Latin Fathers 
do restrict it, and with great apparent probability, to our Lord’s 
Manhood. But even if our Lord is here speaking, as the 
Greeks generally maintain, of His essential Deity, His Words 
still express very exactly a truth which is recognised and re- 
quired by the Catholic doctrine. The Subordination of the 
Everlasting Son to the Everlasting Father is strictly compatible 
with the Son’s absolute Divinity; it is abundantly implied in 
our Lord’s language; and it is an integral element of the 
ancient doctrine which steadily represents the Father as Alone 


k St. John xiv. 23: ropetoua mpds Tov Marépa* Sri 6 Tarhp mou pel(wy pov 
égrt. For Patristic arguments against the Arian abuse of this text, see Suicer, 
Thes. ii. p. 1368. The werCovdrns of the Father is referred by St. Athana- 
sius, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, and St. Hilary, to 
His being the Unbegotten One ; by St. Cyril, St. Augustine (in loc. ; de 
Trin. i. 7; Enchiridion, x.), St. Ambrose (tom. iii. p. 795), St. Leo (Ep. ad 
_ Flay. xxviii. c. 4), to the Son’s humiliation as incarnate. See the very full 

but unsatisfactory note of Meyer in loc. 
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Unoriginate, the Fount of Deity in the Eternal Life of the 
Ever-blessed Trinity! 

But surely an admission on the part of one in whom men saw 
nothing more than a fellow-creature, that the Everlasting God 
was ‘greater’ than himself, would fail to satisfy a thoughtful 
listener that no claim to Divinity was advanced by the speaker. 
Such an admission presupposes some assertion to which it stands 
in the relation of a necessary qualification. If any good man of 
our acquaintance should announce that God was ‘greater’ than 
himself, should we not hold him to be guilty of something worse 
than a stupid truism™? Would he not seem to imply that he 
was not really a creature of God’s hand? Would not his words 
go to suggest that the notion of his absolute equality with God 
was not to be dismissed as altogether out of the question ? 
Should we not peremptorily remind him that the life of man is 
related to the Life of God, not as the less to the greater, but as 
the created to the Uncreated, and that it is an impertinent 
irreverence to admit superiority of rank, where the real truth can 
only be expressed by an assertion of radical difference of natures? 
And assuredly a sane and honest man, who had been accused of 
associating himself with the Supreme Being, could not content 
himself with admitting that God was greater than himself. 
Knowing himself to be only human, would he not insist again and 
again, with passionate fervour, upon the incommunicable glory 
of the great Creator? Would not a purely human Christ have 
anticipated the burning words of the indignant Apostles at the 
gate of Lystra? Far more welcome to human virtue most surely 
it would have been, to be accused of blasphemy for meaning what 


1 Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. iv. i, 1: ‘Decretum illud Synodi Nicznz, quo 
statuitur Filium Dei esse @cdv ék @cod, Deum de Deo, suo caleulo com- 
probarunt doctores Catholici, tum qui ante cum qui post Synodum illam 
scripsére. Nam illi omnes uno ore docuerunt naturam perfectionesque 
divinas, Patri Filiogue competere non collateraliter aut coordinaté, sed sub- 
ordinaté ; hoc est, Filium eandem quidem naturam divinam cum Patre com- 
munem habere, sed & Patre communicatam ; ita scilicet ut Pater solus naturam 
illam divinam a se habeat, sive 3 nullo alio, Filius autem i Patre ; proinde 
Pater, Divinitatis que in Filio est, fons, origo ac principium sit. See Bull’s 
remarks on the fundamental character of the error of calling the Son adrdécos, 
as though He were not begotten of the Father, Ibid. iv. i. 7. Also Petavius, 
De Deo Deique proprietatibus, ii. 3, 6. Compare Hooker’s Works, vol. i., 
Keble’s Preface, p. Ixxxi. When St. Athanasius calls our Lord avr d0cos, 
avtocodia, &c., avTds has the sense of ‘full reality’ as distinct from that of 
‘Self-origination ;’ the idea is excluded that He had only a measure of Wisdom 
or Divinity. See Petavius de Trin. vii. rr. 

m Coleridge, Table-talk, p. 25. 
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was never meant, than to be literally supposed to mean it. For 
indeed there are occasions when silence is impossible to a sincere 
soul", Especially is this the case when acquiescence in falsehood 
is likely to gain personal reputation, when connivance at a mis- 
apprehension may aggrandize self, ever so slightly, at the cost of 
others. How would the sincerity of a human teacher deserve 
the name, if, passively, without repudiation, without protest, he 
should allow language expressive whether of his moral elevation 
or of his mystical devotion to be popularly construed into a 
public claim to share the Rank and Name of the great God in 
heaven ? 

It is here that the so-termed historical Christ of M. Renan, 
who, as we are informed, is still the moral chief of humanity °, 
would appear even to our natural English sense of honesty to be 
involved in serious moral difficulties. M. Renan indeed assures 
us, somewhat eagerly, that there are many standards of sincerity P; 


2 See Dean Alford on St. John xix. 9. 

© Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 457: ‘Cette sublime personne, qui chaque 
jour préside encore au destin du monde, il est permis de l’appeler divine, non 
en ce sens que Jésus ait absorbé tout le divin, ou lui ait été adéquat (pour 
employer l’expression de la scolastique) mais en ce sens que Jésus est 
Pindividu qui a fait faire & son espéce le plus grand pas vers le divin. 
L’humanité dans son ensemble offre un assemblage d’étres bas, égoistes, 
supérieurs & l’animal en cela seul que leur égoisme est plus réfléchi. Mais, 
au milieu de cette uniforme vulgarité, des colonnes s’élévent vers le ciel et 
attestent une plus noble destinée. Jésus est la plus haute de ces colonnes 
qui montrent & homme d’ot il vient, et ot il doit tendre. En lui s’est con- 
densé tout ce qu’il y a de bon et d’élevé dans notre nature.’ On the other 
hand, M. Renan is not quite consistent with himself, as he is of opinion that 
certain Pagans and unbelievers were in some respects superior to our Lord, 
‘T’honnéte et suave Marc-Aurele, Phumble. et doux Spinoza, n’ayant pas 
cru au miracle, ont été exempts de quelques erreurs que Jésus partagea.’ 
(Ibid. p. 451.) Moreover, this superiority to our Lord seems to be shared 
by that advanced school of sceptical enquirers to which M. Renan himself 
belongs. ‘Par notre extréme délicatesse dans l’emploi des moyens de con- 
viction, par notre sincérité absolue et notre amour désintéressé de Vidée pure, 
nous avons fondé, nous tous qui avons voué notre vie & la science, wn nouvel 
idéal de moralité.’ (Ibid.) Indeed, as regards our Lord, M. Renan suggests 
that ‘il est probable que beaucoup de ses fautes ont été dissimulées.’ (Ibid. 

. 458. 

: ager p- 252: ‘Pour nous, races profondément sérieuses, la conviction 
signifie la sincérité avec soi-méme. Mais la sincérité avec soi-méme n’a pas 
beaucoup de sens chez les peuples orientaux, peu habitués aux délicatesses 
de l’esprit critique. Bonne foi et imposture sont des mots qui, dans notre 
conscience rigide, s’opposent comme deux termes inconciliables. En Orient, 
ily ade Yun autre mille fuites et mille détours. Les auteurs de livres 
apocryphes (de “Daniel,” d’“ Hénoch,” par exemple), hommes si exaltés, 
commettaient pour leur cause, et bien certainement sans ombre de scrupule, 
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that is to say, that it is possible, under certain circumstances, to | 


acquiesce knowingly in what is false, while yet being, in some 
transcendental sense, sincere. Thus, just as the Christ of 
M. Renan can permit the raising of Lazarus to look like a 
miracle, while he must know that the whole episode has been 
a matter of previous arrangement4, so he can apparently use 
language which is generally understood to claim Divinity, with- 
out being bound to explain that he is altogether humant. The 
‘ideal of humanity’ contents himself, it appears, with a lower 
measure, so to call it, of sincerity ; and while we are scarcely 
embarrassed by the enquiry whether such sincerity is sincere or 


un acte que nous appellerions un faux. La vérité matérielle a trés-peu de 
prix pour l’oriental; il voit tout & travers ses idées, ses intéréts, ses passions. 
L’histoire est impossible, si l’on n’admet hautement qu’dl y a pour la sincérité 
plusieurs mesures.’ 

a M. Renan introduces his account of the resurrection of Lazarus by ob- 
serving that ‘les amis de Jésus désiraient un grand miracle qui frappAt vive- 
ment Vincrédulité hiérosolymite. La résurrection d’un homme connu & 
Jérusalem dut paraitre ce qu’il y avait de plus convaincant. Il faut se rap- 
peler ici que la condition essentielle de la vraie critique est de comprendre la 
diversité des temps, et de se dépouiller des répugnances instinctives qui sont 
le fruit d’une éducation purement raisonnable. II faut se rappeler aussi que 
dans cette,ville impure et pesante de Jérusalem Jésus n’était plus lui-méme. 
Sa conscience, par la faute des hommes. et non par la sienne, avait perdu 
quelque chose de sa limpidité primordiale.’ (Vie de Jésus, p. 359.) Under 
these circumstances, ‘il se passa & Béthanie quelque chose qui fut regardé 
comme une résurrection.’ (p. 360.) ‘ Peut-étre Lazare, pale encore de sa 
maladie, se fit-il entourer de bandelettes comme un mort, et enfermer dans 
son tombeau de famille. . . Jésus désira voir encore une fois celui qu’il avait 
aimé, et, la pierre ayant été écartée, Lazare sortit avec ses bandelettes et la 
téte entourée d’un suaire. Cette apparition dut naturellement étre regardée 
par tout le monde comme une résurrection. La foi ne connait d’autre loi que 
Vintérét de ce qu’elle croit le vrai. . . . . Quant & Jésus, il n’était pas plus 
maitre que saint Bernard, que saint Francois d’Assise de modérer V’avidité de 
la foule et de ses propres disciples pour le merveilleux. La mort, dailleurs, 
allait dans quelques jours lui rendre sa liberté divine, et U’arracher aux 
fatales nécessités d'un réle qui chaque jowr devenait plus extgeant, plus dificile 
& soutentr.’ (p. 363.) 

* Sometimes M.Renan endeavours to avoid this conclusion by representing 
our Lord’s self-proclamation as being in truth the result of a vain self-sur- 
render to the fanatical adulation of His followers, the reiteration of which in 
the end deceived Himself. (Vie de Jésus, p. 139): ‘ Naturellement, plus on 
croyait en lui, plus il croyait en lui-méme.’ Accordingly (p. 240) ‘sa légende 
(i.e. the account given of Him in the Gospels and in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and specially the doctrine of His Divinity) était le fruit d’une grande conspi- 
ration toute spontanée et s’dlaborait autour de lus de son vivant. Thus 
(p. 238) the Christ of M. Renan first allows himself to be falsely called the 


Son of David, and then ‘il finit, ce semble, par y prendre plaisir.’ Cf. p. 297, 
note. 
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not, we cannot hesitate to observe that it is certainly consistent 
neither with real humility nor with real unselfishness s. 

Thus our Lord’s human glory fades before our eyes when we 
attempt to conceive of it apart from the truth of His Divinity. 
He is only perfect as Man, because He is truly God. If He is 
not God, He is not a humble or an unselfish man. Nay, He is 
not even sincere ; unless indeed we have recourse to a supposi- 
tion upon which the most desperate of His modern opponents 
have not yet ventured, and say with His jealous kinsmen in the 
early days of His ministry, that He was beside Himselft. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that there must have been strange method 
in a madness which could command the adoration of the eivilized 
world ; nor would any such supposition be seriously entertained 
by those who know under what conditions the very lowest forms 
of moral influence are at all possible. The choice really lies 
between the hypothesis of conscious and culpable insincerity, 
and the belief that Jesus speaks literal truth and must be taken 
at His word ¥, 

You complain that this is one of those alternatives which 
orthodoxy is wont to substitute for less violent arguments, and 
from the exigencies of which you piously recoil? But under 
certain circumstances such alternatives are legitimate guides to 
truth, nay, they are the only guides available. Certainly we 
cannot create such alternatives by any process of dialectical 
manufacture, if they do not already exist. If they are not mat- 
ters of fact, they can easily be convicted of inaccuracy. We who 
stand in this pulpit are not makers or masters of the eternal 
harmonies ; we can but exhibit them as best we may. Truth, 
even in her severer moods, must ever be welcome to sincerity ; 
and she does us a service by reminding us that it is not always 
possible to embrace within the range of our religious negations 


8 Félix, Jésus-Christ, p. 321. 

t Channing, Works, ii. 56: ‘The charge of an extravagant, self-deluding 
enthusiasm is the last to be fastened on Jesus. Where can we find traces of 
it in His history? Do we detect them in the calm authority of His pre- 
cepts ; in the mild, practical, beneficent spirit of His religion ; in the un- 
laboured simplicity of the language in which He unfolds His high powers 
and the sublime truths of religion ; or in the good sense, the knowledge of 
human nature which He always discovers in His estimate and treatment of 
the different classes of men with whom He acted? . . . . The truth is, that, 
remarkable as was the character of Jesus, it was distinguished by nothing 
more than by calmness and self-possession.’ ‘ 

u Cf, Guizot, Méditations sur I’Essence de la Religion Chrétienne. Paris, 


1864, pp. 324-326. 
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just so much dogma as we wish to deny, and to leave the rest 
really intact. It is no hardship to reason that we cannot deny 
the conclusion of a proposition of Euclid, without impugning 
the axioms which are the basis of its demonstration. It is no 
hardship to faith that we cannot deny the Divinity of Jesus, 
without casting a slur upon His Human Character. There are 
fatal inclines in the world of religious thought; and even if men 
deem it courteous to ignore them, such courtesy is scarcely 
charitable. If our age does not guide anxious minds by its 
loyal adherence to God’s Revelation, its very errors may have 
their uses ; they may warn us off ground, on which Reason can- 
not rest, and where Faith is imperilled, by enacting before our 
eyes a reductio ad absurdum or a reductio ad horribile. 

Of a truth the alternative before us is terrible; but can 
devout and earnest thought falter for a moment in the agony 
of its suspense? Surely it cannot. The moral Character of 
Christ, viewed in connexion with the preternatural facts of His 
Human Life, will bear the strain which the argument puts upon 
it*. It is easier for a good man to believe that, in a world 
where he is encompassed by mysteries, where his own being 
itself is a consummate mystery, the Moral Author of the wonders 
around him should for great moral purposes have taken to Him- 
self a created form, than that the one Human Life which realizes 
the idea of humanity, the one Man Who is at once perfect 
strength and perfect tenderness, the one Pattern of our race in 
Whom its virtues are combined, and from Whom its vices are 
eliminated, should have been guilty, when speaking about Him- 
self, of an arrogance, of a self-seeking, and of an insincerity 
which, if admitted, must justly degrade Him far below the moral 
' level of millions among His unhonoured worshippers. It is 
easier, in short, to believe that God has consummated His works 
of wonder and of mercy by a crowning Self-revelation in which 
mercy and beauty reach their climax, than to close the moral 


x Channing, Works, ii. 61. ‘I know not what can be added to heighten 
the wonder, reverence, and love, which are due to Jesus. When I consider 
Him, not only as possessed with the consciousness of an unexampled and 
unbounded majesty, but as recognising a kindred nature in all human beings, 
and living and dying to raise them to a participation of His divine glories ; 
and when I see Him under these views allying Himself to men by the 
tenderest ties, embracing them with a spirit of humanity which no insult, 
injury, or pain could for a moment repel or overpower, I am filled with 
wonder as well as reverence and love. I feel\that this character is not of 
human invention, that it was not assumed through fraud or struck out by 
enthusiasm ; for it is infinitely above their reach,’ 
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eye to the brightest spot that meets it in human history, and— 
since a bare Theism reproduces the main difficulties of Chris- 
tianity without any of its compensations—to see at last in man’s 
inexplicable destiny only the justification of his despair. Yet 
the true alternative to this frightful conclusion is in reality a 
frank acceptance of the doctrine which is under consideration in 
these lecturesY. For Christianity, both as a creed and as a life, 
depends absolutely upon the Personal Character of its Founder. 
Unless His virtue was only apparent, unless His miracles were 
nothing better than a popular delusion, we must admit that His 
Self-assertion is justified, even in the full measure of its blessed 
and awful import. We must deny the antagonism which is said 
- to exist between the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity and the history 
of His human manifestation. We must believe and confess that 
the Christ of history is the Christ of the Catholic Creed. 
Eternal Jesus! it is Thyself Who hast thus bidden us either 
despise Thee or worship Thee. Thou wouldest have us despise 
Thee as our fellow-man, if we will not worship Thee as our God. 
Gazing on Thy Human beauty, and listening to Thy words, we 
cannot deny that Thou art the Only Son of God Most High ; 
disputing Thy Divinity, we could no longer clearly recognise 
Thy Human perfections. But if our ears hearken to Thy 
revelations of Thy greatness, our souls have already been won 
to Thee by Thy truthfulness, by Thy lowliness, and by Thy love. 
Convinced by these Thy moral glories, and by Thy majestic 
exercise of creative and healing power, we believe and are sure 
that Thou hast the words of eternal life. Although in unveiling 


y Channing might almost seem to have risen for a moment to the full 
faith of the Church of Christ in the following beautiful words. Works, ii. 57: 
‘I confess when I can escape the deadening power of habit, and can receive 
the full import of such passages as the following: ‘Come unto Me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;” ‘I am come to 
seek and to save that which was lost ;” “« He that confesseth Me before men, 
him will I confess before My Father in Heaven ;” “©Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of Me before men, of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed when 
He cometh in the glory of the Father with the holy angels;” “In My 
Father’s house are many mansions, I go to prepare a place for you 3”’ I say, 
when I can succeed in realising the import of such passages, I feel myself 
listening to a being such as never before and never since spoke in human 
language. I am awed by the consciousness of greatness which these 
simple words express; and when I connect this greatness with the proofs of 
Christ’s miracles, I am compelled to speak with the centurion, ‘‘ Truly this 
was the Son of God.”’ Alas! that this language does not mean what we 
might hope, is too certain from other passages in his writings. See e.g. 
Works, ii. 510: ‘Christ is a being distinct from the one GoD. 
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Thyself before Thy creatures, Thou dost stand from age to age 
at the bar of hostile and sceptical opinion; yet assuredly from 
age to age, by the assaults of Thine enemies no less than in the 
faith of Thy believing Church, Thou art justified in Thy sayings 
and art clear when Thou art judged. Of a truth, Thou art the 
King of Glory, O Christ ; Thou art the Everlasting Son of the 
‘ Father. 


BI ‘ 
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LECTURE V. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST’S DIVINITY IN THE 
WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN. 


That Which was from the beginning, Which we have heard, Which we have 
seen with our eyes, Which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the Word of Life; (for the Life was manifested, and we have 
seen It, and bear witness, and shew unto you that Eternal Life, Which 
was with the Father, and was manifested wnto us ;) That Which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you.—1 St. JOHN i. 1-3. 


An attempt was made last Sunday to determine, from the re- 
corded language of Jesus Christ, what was the verdict of His 
Own consciousness, expressed as well as implied, respecting the 
momentous question of His higher and Eternal Nature. But 
we were incidentally brought face to face with a problem, the 
fuller consideration of which lies naturally in the course of the 
present discussion. It is undeniable that the most numerous 
and direct claims to Divinity on the part of our Lord are to be 
found in the Gospel of St. John. While this fact has a signi- 
ficance of a positive kind which will be noticed presently, it 
also involves the doctrine before us in the entanglement of a» 
large critical question. To leave this question undiscussed 
would, under existing circumstances, be impossible. To discuss 
it, within the limits assigned to the lecturer, and even with a 
very moderate regard to the amount of details which it neces- 
sarily involves, must needs make a somewhat unwonted demand, 
as you will indulgently bear in mind, upon the patience and 
attention of the audience. 

If the Book of Daniel has been recently described as the 
battle-field of the old Testament, it is not less true that 
St. John’s Gospel is the battle-field of the New. It is well 
understood on all sides that no question of mere dilettante 
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criticism is at stake when the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel 
is challenged. The point of this momentous enquiry lies close 
to the very heart of the creed of Christendom ; 


‘Neque enim levia aut ludicra petuntur 
Premia; sed Turni de vita et sanguine certant®.’ 


Strange and mournful it may well seem to a Christian that the 
pages of the Evangelist of Divine love should have been the 
object of an attack so energetic, so persevering, so inventive, so 
unsparing! Strange indeed such vehement hostility might be 
deemed, if only it were not in harmony with that deep instinct 
of our nature which forbids neutrality when we are face to face 
with high religious truth ; which forces us to take really, if not 
avowedly, a side respecting it ; which constrains us to hate or 
to love, to resist or to obey, to aecept or to reject it. If St. 
John’s Gospel had been the documentary illustration of some 
extinct superstition, or the title-deed of some suppressed founda- 
tion, at best capable of attracting the placid interest of studious 
antiquarianism, the attacks which have been made on it might 
well have provoked our marvel. As it is, there is no room for ~ 
legitimate wonder, that the words of the Evangelist, like the 
Person of the Master, should be a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. For St. John’s Gospel is the most conspicuous 
written attestation to the Godhead of Him Whose claims upon 
mankind can hardly be surveyed without passion, whether it be 
the passion of adoring love, or the passion of vehement and 
determined enmity. 

I. From the disappearance of the obscure heretics called 
Alogi, in the later sub-apostolic age, until the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel was not 
questioned. The earliest modern objections to it seem to have 
been put forward in this country, and to have been based on the. 
assumption of a discrepancy between the narrative of St. John 
and those of the first three Gospels. These objections were 
combated by the learned Leclerc ; and for well-nigh a century 
the point was thought to have been decided», The brilliant 
reputation of Herder secured attention for his characteristic 
theory that St. John’s Gospel describes, not the historical, but 
an ideal Christ. Herder was followed by several German writers, 


a Virg. Ain. xii. 764, 765. = 
> It ought perhaps to have been added that Evanson’s attack upon ; 
St. John in 1792 was answered by Dr. Priestley. 
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who accepted conclusions which he had implied, and. who 
expressly rejected the authenticity of the fourth Gospel¢. But 
these negative criticisms were met in turn by the arguments of 
Roman Catholic divines like Hug, and of critics who were by no 








_ Ineans loyal even to Lutheran orthodoxy, such as Eichhorn and 


Kuinoel. By their labours the question was again held to have 
been set at rest in the higher regions of German scholarship and 
free-thinking. This second settlement was rudely disturbed by 
the publication of the famous ‘ Probabilia’ of Bretschneider, the 
learned superintendent of Gotha, in the year 18204, Repro- 
ducing the arguments which had been advanced by the earlier 
negative speculation, and adding others of his own, Bretschneider 
rekindled the discussion. He exaggerated the contrast between 
the representation of our Lord’s Person in St. John and that in 


_ the synoptists into a positive contradiction. Protestant Ger- 


many was then fascinated by the school of Schleiermacher, 
which, by the aid of a combination of criticism and mysticism e, 
was groping its way back towards the creeds of the Catholic 
Church. Schleiermacher, as is well known, not only accepted 
the Church-belief respecting the fourth Gospel, but he found 
in that Gospel the reason for his somewhat reckless estimate of 
the other three. The sharp controversy which followed resulted 
in Bretschneider’s retractation of his thesis, and the impression 
produced by this retractation was not violently interfered with 
until 1835, when Dr. Strauss shocked the conscience of all that 
was Christian in Europe by the publication of his first ‘Life of 
Jesus.’ Dr. Strauss’ position in respect of St. John’s Gospel 
was a purely negative one. He confined himself to asserting 
that St. John’s Gospel was not what the Church had always 
believed it to be, that it was not the work of the son of Zebedee. 
The school of Tiibingen aspired to supplement this negative 
criticism of Strauss by a positive hypothesis. St. John’s Gospel 
was held to represent a highly-developed stage of an orthodox 
gnosis, the growth of which presupposed the lapse of at least a 


e Especially by Dr. Ammon, preacher and professor of theology at Erlangen 
and Dresden successively. ; 

4 Probabilia de Evangelii et Epistolarum Johannis A postoli indole et 
origine. Lipsiz, 1820. 

¢ See more especially Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre, and compare Pro- 
fessor Auberlen’s account of the process through which, at Tiibingen, he ‘was 
led back, among other things, mainly by Schleiermacher’s mysticism, so full 
of life and spirit, to the sanctuary of religion, and learnt to sit again at the 
feet of the Redeemer.’ On Divine Revelation, pref. 
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century since the age of the Apostles. It was decided by the 
leading writers of the school of Tiibingen, by Drs. Baur, 
Schwegler, and Zeller, that the fourth Gospel was not composed 
until after the year A.D. 160. And, although this opinion may 
have been slightly modified by later representatives of the 
Tiibingen school, such as Hilgenfeld ; the general position, that 
the fourth Gospel was not written before the middle of the 
second century, is held by disciples of that school as one of 
its very fundamental tenets. 

Here then it is necessary to enquire, what was the belief of 
the second century itself, as to the date and authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

Now it is scarcely too much to assert that every decade of the 
second century furnishes its share of proof that the four Gospels 
as a whole, and St. John’s in particular, were to the Church of 
that age what they are to the Church of the present. Beginning 
at the end of the century, we may observe how general at that 
date was the reception of the four Gospels throughout the 
Catholic Church. Writing at Lyons, in the last decade of the 
century, St. Irenzeus discourses on various cosmical and spiritual 
analogies to the fourfold form of the Gospel narrative (ebayyéuoy 
retpduopov) in a strain of mystical reflection which implies that 
the co-ordinate authority of the four Gospels had been already 
long established, St. Irenzeus, it is well known, had sat at the 
feet of St. Polyecarp, who was himself a disciple of St. John. 
St. Ireneus, in his letter to the erring Florinus, records with 
reverent affection what Polycarp had told him of the lessons 
which he had personally learnt from John and the other disciples 
of Jesus&. Now is it barely probable that Irenzeus should have 


f St. Ireneus, adv. Her. iii. 11.8: e& dy davepdv, O71 6 Tey amdvToV 
texvitns Adyos, 6 kadhuevos emt TOv XepovBlu kal cvvexov Ta TdvTa, pavepw- 
Gels Tots GvOpwmois, CSwxev huiy TeTpapnoppoy Td cdaryyeArov, év. St mvedmart 
guvexduevoy. . . . Kal yap Ta XepovBlu terparpédcwmra’ kal Ta mpdcwma, ad- 
THY, cikdves THs Tpaynwatelas TOD Tiod Tod Ocovd. . . Kal Td edayyédia oov 
rovTos ciupava, év ois eynabélera: Xpiotds. Td pev yap kata lwdyynv, Thy 
amd Tod Tlatpds nyemoviKhy adtov..... kat vdotov yevedy Sinyeita, Aéywr" 
év apxii iv 6 Adyos. 

: g St. Treneus, fragment, vol. i. p. 822, ed. Stieren: idov ydp oe, mais dy 
er. év TH Kdtw Aola mapa To TlokuKapTw, AaumpOs mpdtTovTa ev TH BaciAuKy 
avaAg, kal meipducvoy edDdoxiuciv wap’ abTS* paAdov yep TX TéTE Siauynwovetor 
tay evayxos ywoudvev' (al yap ex maldwv wabhoes, cuvattovca TH Wuxn, 
évotvtar adh) bore pe SivacOa cimety nal tov térov, ev @ kabeCouevos Sie- 
A€yero 6 wakdpios TloAvKapros, kal Tas mpooddous adtov Kal Tas eicddous Kal TdY 
xapaxthpa Tod Blov kal thy Tod oduaros idéav Kal Tas dicdrdtes &s eroretro 
mpos TS TAHOOS, Kal THY peTa “lwdvvov cuvavactpophy ws amhyyedAc, kal Thy 
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imagined that a literary forgery, which is asserted to have been 
produced at a date when he was himself a boy of twelve or four- 
teen years of age, was actually the work of the Apostle John)? 
At Carthage, about the same time, Tertullian wrote his great 
work against the heretic Marcioni. Tertullian brought to the 
discussion of critical questions great natural acuteness, which 
had been sharpened during his early life by his practice at the 
African bar. Tertullian distinguishes between the primary, or 
actually apostolical rank of St. Matthew and St. John, and the 
lower standing of St. Mark and St. Luke, as being apostolical 
men of a secondary degree k ; but he treats all four as inspired 
writers of an authority beyond discussion!, Against Marcion’s 
mutilations of the sacred text Tertullian fearlessly appeals to the 
witness of the most ancient apostolical Churches. Tertullian’s 
famous canon runs thus: ‘Si constat id verius quod prius, id 
prius quod et ab initio, id ab initio quod ab apostolis, pariter 
ubique constabit, id esse ab apostolis traditum, quod apud eccle- 
sias apostolorum fuerit sacrosanctum™,’ But what would have 
been’ the worth of this appeal if it could have been even suspected 
that the last Gospel was really written when Tertullian was a 
boy or even a young man? At Alexandria, almost contempo- 
raneously with Tertullian, St. Clement investigated the relation 


TOY AotTay TAv Ewpaxdtwv Tov Kilov, kal &s dmepynudveve Tous Adyous ad- 
Tov" Kal wep) Tod Kuplov thva jv & map éxelvwv axnnde, Kal mep) Tay duvdwewr 
abtod, kal mep) THs d.dacKaAlas, os mapa THY adTOMTaY Tis (wis Tov Adyou 
~ mapethnoas 6 WoAtcapros, amhyyeAre wdvra otppava tais ypapais. Cf. Hus. 
Hist. Eccl. vy. 20. St. Irenzeus succeeded St. Pothinus in the see of Lyons. 
Pothinus was martyred a.p. 177, and Lrenzus died a.p. 202. 

h Adv. Her. iii. r. St. Ireneeus was probably born about a.D. 140. 

i Tertullian was born at Carthage about a.p. 160. Cave places his con- 
version to Christianity at a.p. 185, and his lapse into the Montanist heresy 
at A.D.199. Dr. Pusey (Libr. of Fathers) makes his conversion later, 
A.D. 195, and his secession from the Church a.D. 201. 

k Adv. Mare. iv. c: 2: ‘Constituimus imprimis evangelicum instrumentum 
apostolos auctores habere, quibus hoc munus evangelii promulgandi ab Ipso 
Domino sit impositum. Si et apostolicos, non tamen solos, sed cum apostolis 
et post apostolos, quoniam predicatio discipulorum suspecta fieri posset de 
gloriz studio, si non adsistat illi auctoritas magistrorum, immo Christi, que 
magistros apostolos fecit. Denique nobis fidem ex apostolis Joannes et 
Matthzeus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant.’ 

1 Ady. Mare. iv. c. 5: ‘ Hadem auctoritas ecclesiarum apostolicarum ceteris 
quoque patrocinabitur Evangeliis, que proinde per illas et secundum illas 
habemus, Joannis dico et Matthei, licet et Marcus quod edidit Petri 
affirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus. Nam et Luce digestum Paulo adscribere 
solent. Capit magistrorum videri que discipuli promulgarint.’ 

m Ady. Marcion. iv. 5. 
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of the synoptic Gospels to St. John®, and he terms the latter 
‘the ebayyéhuoy mvevpatixdy ©. It is unnecessary to say that the 
intellectual atmosphere of that famous Greeco-Egyptian school 
would not have been favourable to any serious countenance of a 
really suspected document. At Rome St. John’s Gospel was 
certainly received as being the work of that Apostle in the year 
170. This is clear from the so-termed Muratorian fragment? ; 
and if in receiving it the Roman Church had been under a delu- 
sion so fundamental as is implied by the Tiibingen hypothesis, 
St. John’s own pupil Polycarp might have been expected to have 
corrected his Roman brethren when he came to Rome in the 
year 163. In the farther East, St. John’s Gospel had already 
been translated as a matter of course into the Peschito Syriac 
version4. It had been translated in Africa into the Latin Versio 
Ttalar. At or soon after the middle of the century two works 


n Westcott, Canon of the New Testament, 2nd ed. p..10o4. See Mr. 
Westcott’s remarks on St. Clement’s antecedents and position in the Church, 
ibid. pp. 298, 299. St. Clement lived from about 165 to 220. He flourished 
as a Christian Father under Severus and Caracalla, 193-220. 

© Bus. Hist. Eccl. vi. 14, condensing Clement’s account, says, Tov wévrot 
lwdvyny trxatov ouviddvra bre TH cwmaTiKd ev Tos evayyeAlols dedHAwTAL, 
mpotparévra bxd Tov yuwpluwr, Kvetmate Oeopupnbevta, myevpaTiKdy Tornoat 
evaryyéAtov. 

Pp Westcott on the Canon, p.170. The Muratorian fragment claims to 
have been written by a contemporary of Pius I., who probably ruled the 
Roman Church from about a.p. 142 to 157. ‘Pastorem vero nuperrimé 
temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Hermas conscripsit, sedente cathedra urbis 
Rome ecclesia Pio episcopo fratre ejus. Cf. Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon und die 
Kritik des N. T., p. 39, sqq. 

a On the difficulty of fixing the exact date of the Peschito, see Mr. 
Westcott’s remarks, Canon of New Testament, pp. 206-210. Referring 
(1) to the Syriac tradition, of its Apostolic origin at Edessa, repeated by 
Gregory Bar Hebreeus; (2) to the necessary existence of an early Syriac 
version, implied in the controversial writings of Bardesanes; (3) to the quo- 
tations of Hegesippus from the Syriac, related by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iv. 
22); (4) to the antiquity of the language of the Peschito as compared with 
that of St. Ephrem, and the high authority in which this version was held by 
that Father ; (5) to the liturgical and general use of it by heretical as well as 
orthodox Syrians; and (6) to the early translations made from it ;—Mr. 
Westcott concludes that in the absence of more copious critical resources 
which might serve to determine the date of this version on philological’ 
grounds, ‘there is no sufficient reason to desert the opinion which has ob- 
tained the sanction of the most competent scholars, that its formation is to 
be fixed within the first half of the second century,’ (p. 211.) That it was 
complete then in A.D. 150-160, we may assume without risk of serious error. 

r This version must have been made before a.p.170. ‘How much more 
ancient it really is cannot yet be discovered. Not only is the character of the 
version itself a proof of its extreme age, but the mutual relation of different 
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were published which implied that the four Gospels had long 
been received as of undoubted authority : I refer to the Harmo- 
nies of Theophilus s, Bishop of Antioch, and of Tatian t, the hete- 
rodox pupil of St. Justin Martyr. St. John is quoted by either 
writer independently, in the work which was addressed by Theo- 
philus to Autolycus¥, and in the Apology of Tatian*. When, 
about the year 170, Apollinaris of Hierapolis points out the 
bearings of the different evangelical narratives upon the Quarto- 
deciman controversy, his argument implies a familiarity with 
St. John. Apollinaris refers to the piercing of our Lord’s Sidey, 
and Polycrates of Ephesus speaks of John as the disciple who 
lay on the bosom of Jesus’. Here we see that the last Gospel 
must have been read and heard in the Christian Churches with 
a care which dwells upon its distinctive peculiarities. It is 
surely inconceivable that a work of such primary claim to speak 
on the question of highest interest for Christian believers could 
have been forged, widely circulated, and immediately received 
by Africans, by Romans, by Gauls, by Syrians, as a work of an 
Apostle who had passed to his rest some sixty years before. 
And, if the evidence before us ended here, we might fairly infer 
that, considering the difficulties of communication between 
Churches in the sub-apostolic age, and the various elements of 
moral and intellectual caution, which, as notably in the case of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, were likely to delay the cecumenical 


parts of it shew that it was made originally by different hands; and if so, it 
is natural to conjecture that it was coeval with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Africa, and the result of the spontaneous effort of African 
Christians.’ (Westcott on the Canon of the New Testament, pp. 224, 225.) 
Mr. Westcott shews from Tertullian (Ady. Prax. ¢. 5 ; De Monog. ¢. 11) 
that at the end of the century the Latin translation of St. John’s Gospel had 
been so generally circulated in Africa, as to have moulded the popular theo- 
* logical dialect. (Ibid. pp. 218, Zi. )y © 

s At latest Theophilus was bishop from A.D. 168 to 180. St. Jerome 


says: ‘Theophilus . - - quatuor evangelistarum in unum opus dicta com- 
pingens, ingenii sui nobis monumenta dimisit.’ Epist. 121 (al. 151) ad 
Algas. c. 6. 


t Eus. Hist. Eccl. iv. 29: 6 Tariavos owvdperdy Twa Kat cvvayoryny ovk ofS 
Saas Tov evaryyeAtav cuvdels TH Aid recodpwy TovTO mporwysuarey. Theo- 
doret, Her. Fab. i. 20; Westcott, Canon, pp. 279, 280, 8q4- ar 

u Ad Autol. ii. 31. p. 174, ed. Wolf. Cf. St. John i. I, 3. Theophilus is 
the first writer who quotes St. John by name. 

x Orat. contr. Gree. c. 4 (St. John iv. 24)3 c § (Ibid. i. T)jacal3 
(Ibid. i. 5)3 ©. 19 (Ibid. i. 3). : 

y Chron, Pasch. p.14; cf. St.John xix. 345 Routh, i. 160, sq.; Westcott, 
Canon of New Testament, pp. 198, 199. 

z Apud Tus. v. 24. Cf St. John xiii, 23, xxi. 20. 
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reception of a canonical book, St. John’s Gospel must have been 
in existence at the beginning of the second century. 

But the evidence does not desert us at this point. Through 
Tatian we ascend into the earlier portion of the century as 
represented by St. Justin Martyr. It is remarkable that 
St. Justin’s second Apology, written in 161, contains fewer 
allusions to the Gospels than the earlier Apology written in 
138, and than the intermediate composition of this Father, his 
Dialogue with the Jew Trypho. Now passing by recent theories 
respecting a Gospel of the Hebrews or a Gospel of Peter, by 
‘which an endeavour has been made to weaken St, Justin's 
witness to the synoptic Evangelists, let us observe that his 
testimony to St. John is particularly distinct. Justin’s emphatic 
reference of the doctrine of the Logos to our Lord», not to 
mention his quotation of John the Baptist’s reply to the mes- 
sengers of the Jews¢, and of our Saviour’s language about the 
new birth4, makes his knowledge of St. John’s Gospel much 
more than a probabilitye. Among the great Apostolic fathers, 
St. Ignatius alludes to St. John in his Letter to the Romansf, 
and St. Polycarp quotes the Apostle’s first Epistles. In these 
sub-apostolic writings there are large districts of thought and 


* On the identity of the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews’ with the original Hebrew 
draught of the Gospel of St. Matthew, see the remarks of Tischendorf in his 
pamphlet, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? pp. 7-19. To that 
admirable compendium I am indebted for several remarks in the text of this 
and the following pages, 

> Cf. Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? p. 16: * Die 
Uebertragung des Logos auf Christus, von der uns keine Spur weder in der 
Synoptikern noch in den iiltesten Parallelschriften derselben vorliegt, an 
mehreren Stellen Justins von Johannes abzuleiten ist.’ 

© Ibid. Dialog. cum Tryph. 88. Cf. St. John i. 20. 

2 Apolog. i. 61: Kal yap 6 Xpiords eirev? “Ay wh dvaryevynOiire, od mh 
eia€AOnte cis Thy BaciAclay Toy ovpavav” “Ort dé kad adtvaror eis Tas mATpas 
Tav TEeKoVTaY TOs Arak yevouevous euBivat pavepoy racty dort, Cf. Westcott, 
Canon of the New Testament, p. 130. 

© Cf. however Mr. Westcott’s remarks (Canon of the New Testament, 
p- 145) on the improbability of St. John’s being quoted in apologetic writings 
addressed to Jews and heathen. St. Justin nevertheless does ‘ exhibit types 
of language and doctrine which, if not immediately drawn from St. John (why 
not?), yet mark the presence of his influence and the recognition of his 
authority.’ Westcott, Ibid. Besides the passages already alluded to, St. 
Justin appears to refer to St. John xii, 49 in Dialog. cum Tryph. c. 56; to 
St. John i. 13 in Dialog. c. 63; to St. John vii. a2 in Dialog. c. 69; to St. 
John i. 12 in Dialog. c. 123. Cf. Liicke, Comm. Ev. Joh. p. 34, sqq. 

‘ St. Ign. ad. Rom.c. 7. Cf. St. John vi. 32, 48, 53, xvi. I1. 

8 Ep. ad Phil. c. 7. Cf. 1 St. John iy. 20 
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expression, of a type unmistakeably Johannean}, which, like 
St. Justin’s doctrine of the Logos, witness no less powerfully to 
the existence of St. John’s writings than direct citations. The 
Tiibingen writers lay emphasis upon the fact that in the short 
fragment of Papias which we possess, nothing is said about 
St. John’s Gospeli. But at least we have no evidence that 
Papias did not speak of it in that larger part of his writings 
which has been losti; and if his silence is a valid argument 
against the fourth Gospel, it is equally available against the 
Gospel of St. Luke, and even against each one of those four 
Epistles which the Tiibingen writers themselves recognise as the 
work of St. Paul. 
The testimony of the Catholic Church during this century is 
supplemented by that of the contemporary heretics. St. Irenzeus 
has pointed out how the system of the celebrated Gnostic, 


b Cf. St. Barn. Ep. v. vi. xii. (cf. St. John iii. 14); Herm. Past. Simil. ix. 12 
(cf. Ibid. x. 7, 9, xiv. 6); St. Ignat. ad Philad. 7 (cf. Ibid. iti. 8); ad Tral. 8 
(ef. [bid. vi. 51) 5 ad Magnes. 7 (cf. Ibid. xii. 49, X. 30, xiv. 11) 5 ad Rom. 7 
(cf. Ibid. vi. 30). 

i Meyer, Evan. J: ohann. Hinl. p. 14: ‘Die Continuitit [i.e. of the evidence 
in favour of the fourth Gospel] geht sowohl von Irenzus tiber Polycarp, als 
auch von Papias, sofern diesem der Gebrauch des ersten Briefs Joh. bezeugt 
ist, tiber den Presbyter Johannes, auf den Apostel selbst zurtick. Dass aber 
das Fragment des Papias das Evangel. Joh. nicht erwihnt, kann nichts 
verschlagen, da es iiberhaupt keine schriftlichen Quellen, aus welchen er seine 
Nachrichten geschépft habe, auffiihrt, vielmehr das Verfahren des Papias 
dahin bestimmt, dass er bei den Apostelschiilern die Aussagen der Apostel 
erkundet habe, und dessen ausdriicklichen Grundsatz ausspricht : od yap To 
ek Tay BiBAlwy ToToUTSY ME dperciv breAduPavor, dcov Ta Tapa Chons pwvis 
kod pevotons. Papias wirft hier die damals vorhandenen evangelischen 
Schriften (r&v BiBAlwr) deren eine Menge war (Luk. i. 1) alle ohne Auswahl 
zusammen, und wie er das Evangel. Matthei und das des Marcus mit 
darunter begriffen hat, welche beide er spater besonders erwihnt, so kann er 
auch das Evangel. Joh. mit bei Tay BiBAtov gemeint haben, da Papias einen 
Begriff von hanonischen Evangelien als solchen offenbar noch nicht hat (vergl. 
Credn. Beitr. i. p. 23), und diese auszuzeichnen nicht veranlasst ist. Wenn 
aber weiterhin Eusebius noch zwei Aussagen des Papias tiber die Evangelien 
des Mark. und Matthius anfiihrt, so wird damit unser Evangelium nicht 
ausgeschlossen, welches Papias in anderen Theilen seines Buchs erwahnt 
haben kann, sondern jene beiden Aussagen werden nur deshalb_ bemerklich 
gemacht, weil sie tiber die Lntstehung jener Evangelien etwas Absonderliches, 
besonders Merkwiirdiges enthalten, wie auch das als besonders bemerkens- 
werth yon Eusebius angefiihrt wird, dass Papias aus zwei epistolischen 
Schriften (1 Joh. u. T Petr.) Zeugnisse gebrauche, und eine Erzihlung habe, 
welche sich im Hebriier-Evangel. finde.’ Cf. also Westcott, Canon, p- 65. 

i It should be added that Papias is stated by Eusebius (iii. 39) to have 
quoted St. Jobn’s First Epistle. This he could hardly have done, without 


acknowledging St. J ohn’s Gospel. 
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Valentinus, was mainly based upon a perversion of St. John’s 
Gospelk, This assertion is borne out by that remarkable work, 
the Philosophumena of St. Hippolytus, which, as we in Oxford 
well remember, was discovered some few years since at Mount 
Athos! Of the pupils of Valentinus, Ptolemezus quotes from 
the prologue of St. John’s Gospel in his extant letter to Flora™, 
Heracleon, another pupil, wrote a considerable commentary 
upon St. John™, Heracleon lived about 150; Valentinus was 
a contemporary of Marcion, who was teaching at Rome about 
140. Marcion had originally admitted the claims of St. John’s 
Gospel, and only denied them when, for the particular purposes 
of his heresy, he endeavoured at a later time to demonstrate an 
opposition between St. Paul and St. John°. Basilides taught 
at Alexandria under Adrian, apparently about the year 120. 
Basilides is known to have written twenty-four books of com- 
mentaries on the GospelP ; but if it cannot be certainly affirmed 
that some of these commentaries were on St. J ohn, it is certain 
from St. Hippolytus that Basilides appealed to texts of St. John 
in favour of his system, Before Basilides, in the two first 


* St. Ireneus (Her. iii. 11, 7) lays down the general position: ‘Tanta est 
circa Evangelia hec firmitas, ut et ipsi heretici testimonium reddant eis, et 
ex ipsis egrediens unnsquisque eorum conetur suam confirmare doctrinam.’ 
After illustrating this from the cases of the Ebionites, Marcion, and the Ce- 
rinthians, he proceeds, ‘Hi autem qui a Valentino sunt, eo [sc. evangelio] 
quod est secundum Johannem plenissimé utentes, ad ostensionem conjuga- 
tionum suarum ; ex ipso detegentur nihil recté dicentes.’ * Gewiss war (says 
Meyer) die ganze Theosophie des Valentin mit auf Johanneischem Grund 
und Boden erwachsen. . . . Die Valentinianische Gnosis mit ihren Aeonen, 
Syzygien u. s. w.verhiilt sich zum Prolog des Joh. wie das kiinstlich Gemachte 
und Ausgesponnene zum Hinfachen und Schépferischen.’ (Hinl.in Joh. pab2, 
note.) For an illustration of the truth of this, cf. St. Tren. adv. Her. i. 8, 5. 

1 Cf. Refut. Heer. vi. 35, init., for the use made by Valentinus of St. John x. 8. 

m Apud St. Epiph. ady. Heer. lib. i. tom. i, Her. 33; Ptol. ad Flor. Cf. 
St. John i. 3; also Stieren’s St. Treneeus, vol. i. p. 924. 

» Fragments of Heracleon’s Commentary on St. John, collected from 
Origen, are published at the end of the first vol. of Stieren’s edition of 
St. Irenaeus, pp. 938-971. St. John iv. is chiefly illustrated by these remains 
of the great Valentinian commentator. Two points strike one on perusal of 
them: (1) that before Heracleon’s time St. John’s Gospel must have acquired, 
even among heretics, the highest authority ; (2) that Heracleon has con- 
tinually to resort to interpretations so forced (as on St. John i. 3, i. 18, 
ii. 17; cited by Westcott, Canon, p. 266, note) as ‘to prove sufficiently that 
St. John’s Gospel was no Gnostie work.’ 

° Tertullian. adv. Marcion. iv. 3; De Carne Christi, c. 2; quoted by 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst ? pp. 25, 26. ; 

P Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 7, 7. a 

a Refut. Her. vii. 22 (quoted by Tischendorf, ubi supr.), where Basilides 
uses St. John i. 9, ii. 4. S 
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decades of the century, we find Ophitic Gnostics, the Naase- 
nians', and the Perate’, appealing to passages in St. John’s 
Gospel, which was thus already, we may say in the year 110, 
a recognised authority among sects external to the Catholic 
Church. 

It may further be observed that the whole doctrine of the 
Paraclete in the heresy of Montanus is a manifest perversion of 
the treatise on that subject in St. John’s Gospel, the wide 
reception of which it accordingly presupposest. The Alogi, 
who were heretical opponents of Montanism, rejected St. John’s 
Gospel for dogmatic reasons, which are really confirmatory of 
the general tradition in its favour". Nor may we forget Celsus, 
the keen and satirical opponent of the Christian faith, who 
wrote, even according to Dr. Hilgenfeld, between 160 and 170, 
but more probably, as is held by other authorities, as early as 
150. Celsus professes very ostentatiously to confine himself 
to the writings of the disciples of Jesus*; but he refers to 
St. John’s Gospel in a manner which would be utterly incon- 
ceivable if that book had been in his day a lately completed, or 
indeed a hardly completed forgery Y. 

This evidence might be largely reinforced from other quarters’, 
and especially by an examination of that mass of apocryphal 
literature which belongs to the earlier half of the second century, 


r Refut. Her. v. 6 sqq., 8 (St. John i. 3, 4); c.g (Ibid. iv. 21, and iv. 10): 
quoted by Tischendorf. 

s Ibid. y. 12 sqq., 16 (St. John iii. 17, i. 1-4); c. 17 (Ibid. viii. 44). 

t See however Meyer, Hinl. in Joh. p. 13, for the opinion that Montanism 
originally grew out of belief in the Parousia of our Lord. Baur, Christenthum, 
p- 213. The Paraclete of Montanus was doubtless very different from the 
Paraclete of St. John’s Gospel. Still St. John’s Gospel must have furnished 


- the name; and it is probable that the idea of the Montanistic Paraclete is 


originally due to the same source, although by a rapid development, con- 
tortion, or perversion, the Divine Gift announced by our Lord had been. ex- 
changed for Its heretical caricature. The rejection of the promise of the 
Paraclete alluded to by St. Irenzeus (adv. Her. iii. 11. 9) proceeded not from 
Montanists, but from opponents to Montanism, who erroneously identified 
the teaching of St. John’s Gospel with that heresy. 

u St. Epiph. Her. li. 3. Cf. Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, p. 227. 

x Origen, contr. Celsum, ii. 74. 

y Ibid. i. 67; cf. St. John ii, 18. Contr. Celsum, ii. 31, 36, 55; cf. 
St. John xx. 27. i , 

z B.g. the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. v. 1, which 
quotes St.John xvi. 2 as an utterance of our Lord Himself. Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christianis, 10: cf. St. John i. 1-11, xvii. 21-23. The Clementine 
Homilies, xix. 22; cf. St. John ix. 2, 3, iii. 52, X. 9, 27- Recognitions, 
vi. 9; cf. St. John iii. 3-5, il. 48, v. 23. Ibid. vy. 12; cf. St. John vill. 34. 
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and the relation of which to St. John’s Gospel has lately 
been very clearly exhibited by an accomplished scholar®. But 
we are already in a position to admit that the facts before us 
force back the date of St. John’s Gospel within the lines of the 
first century>, And when this is done the’ question of its 
authenticity is practically decided. It is irrational to suppose 
that a forgery claiming the name and authority of the beloved 
disciple could have been written and circulated beneath his very 
eyes, and while the Church was still illuminated by his oral 
teaching. Arbitrary theories about the time which is thought . 
necessary to develope an idea cannot rightly be held to counter- 
balance such a solid block of historical evidence as we have been 
considering. This evidence shews that, long before the year 
160, St. John’s Gospel was received throughout orthodox and 
heretical Christendom, and that its recognition may be traced 
up to the Apostolic age itself. Ewald shall supply the words 
with which to close the foregoing considerations. ‘Those who 
since the first discussion of this question have been really con- 
versant with it, never could have had and never have had a 
moment's doubt. As the attack on St. John has become fiercer 
and fiercer, the truth during the last ten or twelve years has 
been more and more solidly established, error has been pursued 
into its last hiding-places, and at this moment the facts before 
us are such that no man who does not will knowingly to choose 
error and to reject truth, can dare to say that the fourth Gospel 
is not the work of the Apostle John¢,’ 

Certainly Ewald here expresses himself with vehemence. 
Some among yourselves may possibly be disposed to complain 








® Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst ? P: 355 sqq. 
That the Acta Pilati in particular were composed at the beginning of the 
second century, appears certain from the public appeal to them which 
St. Justin makes in his Apology to the Roman Emperor. The Acta Pilati 
“presuppose not only the Synoptists, but particularly and necessarily the 
Gospel of St. John. It is not that we meet with a passage here and there 
quoted from that Gospel. If that were the case we might suspect later 
interpolation. The whole history of the condemnation of Jesus is based 
essentially upon St. John’s narrative; while in the accounts of the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection, it is rather certain passages of the synoptists 
which are particularly suggested. ’ 

b Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, Pp. 232. ‘Rien n’est plus yain que de vouloir 
faire sortir du mouvement des idées au second sitcle ?Evangile, qui a pré- 
cisément donné le branle 3 ce mouvement, et le domine apres Vayoir 
enfanté.’ ~ 

° Review of Renan’s Vie de Jésus, in the Gottin 


en Scientific Journal, 
5 Aug. 1863 ; quoted by Gratry, J ésus-Christ, p. 11 oft 
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of him as being too dogmatic. For it may be that you have 
made impatience of certainty a part of your creed; and you 
may hold that a certain measure of cautious doubt on all sub- 
jects, is inseparable from true intellectual culture. You may urge 
in particular that the weight of external testimony in favour of 
St. John’s Gospel does not silence the difficulties which arise 
upon an examination of its contents. You point to the use of 
a mystical and metaphysical terminology, to the repetition of 
abstract expressions, such as Word, Life, Light, Truth, Para- 
clete. You remark that St. John’s Gospel exhibits the Life of 
our Lord under an entirely new aspect. Not to dwell im- 
moderately upon points of detail, you insist that the plan of our 
Lord’s life, the main scenes of His ministry, all His exhibitions 
of miraculous power save two, the form and matter of His dis- 
courses, nay, the very attitude and moral physiognomy of His 
opponents, are so represented in this Gospel as to interfere with 
your belief in its.Apostolical origin. 

But are not these peculiarities of the Gospel explained when 
we consider the purpose with which it was written ? 

1. St. John’s Gospel is in the first place an historical sup- 
plement. It was designed to chronicle discourses and events 
which had been omitted in the narratives of the three preceding 
Evangelists. Christian antiquity attests this design with re- 
markable unanimity4. It is altogether arbitrary to assert that 
if St. John had seen the works of earlier Evangelists he would 
have alluded to them; and that if he had intended to supply 
the omissions of their narratives he would have formally an- 
nounced his intention of doing so®. It is sufficient to observe 
that the literary conventionalities of modern Europe were not 
those of the sacred writers, whether of the Synagoguef or of the 
Church. An inspired writer does his work without the self- 
consciousness of a modern composer; he is not necessarily 
careful to define his exact place in literature, his precise obliga- 
tions to, or his presumed improvements upon, the labours of his 
predecessors. He is the organ of a Higher Intelligence; he 


4 See especially the remarkable passage in Eus. Hist. Eccl. iii. 24, St. Epiph. 
Heer, ii. 51. 

c These arguments of Liicke are noticed by Dr. Wordsworth, New Test. 
part i. p. 206. 

f ‘The later prophets of the Old Testament enlarge upon and complete 
the prophecies of the earlier. But they do not mention their names, or 
declare their own purpose to do what they do.” Townson, pp. 134-147; 
quoted by Dr. Wordsworth, ubi supr. 
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owes both what he borrows and what he is believed to originate 
to the Mind Which inspires him to originate, or Which guides 
him to select. While the stream of sacred truth is flowing forth 
from his entranced and burning soul, and is being forthwith 
crystallized in the moulds of an imperishable language, the 
eagle-eyed Evangelist does not stoop from heaven to earth ‘for 
the purpose of guarding or reserving the rights of authorship, 
by displaying his care to acknowledge its obligations. Certainly 
St. John does repeat in part the narratives of his predecessors$. 
But this repetition does not interfere with the supplementary 
character of his work as a wholeh. And yet his Gospel is not 
only or mainly to be regarded as an historical supplement. It 
exhibits the precision of method and the orderly development of 
ideas which are proper to a complete doctrinal essay or treatise. 
It is indeed rather a treatise illustrated by history, than a history 
written with a theological purpose. Viewed in its historical 
relation to the first three Gospels, it is supplemental to them ; 
but this relative character is not by any means an adequate 
explanation of its motive and function. - It might easily have 
been written if no other Evangelist had written at all ee | 
has a character and purpose which are strictly its own; it 
is part of a great whole, yet it is also, in itself, organically 
perfect. - 
2. St. John’s Gospel is a polemical treatise. It is addressed 
to an intellectual world widely different from that which had 
been before the minds of the earlier Evangelists. The earliest 
forms of Gnostic thought are recognisable in the Judaizing 
theosophists whom St. Paul has in view in his Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians. These Epistles were written at 
the least some thirty years before the fourth Gospel. The 
fourth Gospel confronts or anticipates a more developed Gno- 
sticism ; although we may observe in passing that it certainly 
does not contain references to any of the full-grown Gnostic 


& As in chaps. vi. and xii, 

h M. Renan admits the supplementary character of St. J ohn’s Gospel, but 
attributes to the Evangelist a motive of personal pique in writing it. He was 
annoyed at the place assigned to himself in earlier narratives! ‘On est tenté 
de croire, que Jean, dans sa vieillesse, ayant lu les récits évangéliques qui 
circulaient, d’une part, y remarqua diverses inexactitudes, de Vautre, fut 
froissé de voir qu’on ne lui accordait pas dans histoire du Christ une assez 
grande place ; quw’alors il commen¢a & dicter une foule de choses qwil savait 
mieux que les autres, avec V'intention de montrer que, dans beaucoup de cas ot 


on ne parlait que de Pierre, il avait Jiguré avec et avant lui? Vie de Jésus 
PP. XXVil. xxviii. ‘ 
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systems which belong to the middle of the second century. The 
fourth Gospel is in marked opposition to the distinctive po- 
sitions of Ebionites, of Docete, of Cerinthians. But among’ 
these the Cerinthian gnosis appears to be more particularly 
contemplated. In its earlier forms especially, Gnosticism was 
as much a mischievous intellectual method as a formal heresy. 
The Gnostic looked upon each revealed truth merely in the 
light of an addition to the existing stock of materials ready to 
his hand for speculative discussion. He handled it accordingly 
with the freedom which was natural to a belief that it was in no 
sense beyond the range of his intellectual grasp, He com- 
mingled it with his cosmical or his psychological theories ; he 
remodelled it ; he submitted it to new divisions, to new com- 
binations. Thus his attitude toward Christianity was friendly 
and yet supercilious. But he threatened the faith with utter 
destruction, to be achieved by a process of eclectic interpretation. 
Cerinthus was an early master of this art. Cerinthus as a 
Chiliastic Judaizer was naturally disposed to Humanitarianism. 
_ As an eclectic theorist, who had been trained in the ‘teaching of 
the Egyptiansi,’ he maintained that the world had been created 
by ‘some power separate and distinct from Him Who is above 
all.’ Jesus was not born of a virgin; He was the son of Joseph 
and Mary; He was born naturally like other men. But the 
fon Christ had descended upon Jesus after His baptism, in the 
form of a dove, and had proclaimed the unknown Father, and 
had perfected the virtues of Jesus. The spiritual impassible 
Christ had flown back to heaven on the eve of the Passion of 
Jesus ; the altogether human Jesus of Cerinthus had suffered 
and had risen alone*, To this fantastic Christ of the Cerinthian 


i St. Hippolytus, Refut. Her. vii. 33. 

k St. Ireneus, i. 26: ‘Et Cerinthus autem quidam in Asi& non a primo 
Deo factum esse mundum docuit, sed a virtute quadam valde separata et 
distante ab e& principalitate, que est super universa, et ignorante eum qui 
est super omnia, Deum. Jesum autem subjecit, non ex virgine natum 
(impossibile enim hoc ei visum est); fuisse autem Eum Joseph et Marie 
filium similiter ut reliqui omnes homines, et plus potuisse justitia et prudentia 
et sapientia ab hominibus. Et post baptismum descendisse in eum ab ea 
principalitate que est super omnia, Christum figura columbe ; et func an- 
nuntiasse incognitum Patrem et virtutes perfecisse ; in fine autem revolasse 
iterum Christum de Jesu, et Jesum passum esse et resurrexisse ; Christum 
autem impassibilem perseverdsse, existentem spiritalem.’ When St. Epi- 
phanius represents Cerinthus as affirming that Jesus would only rise at the 
general resurrection, he seems to be describing the logical results of the 
heresy, not the actual doctrine which it embraced. (Heer. xxviii. 6.) 
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gnosis St. John opposes the counteracting truth of our Lord’s 
Divine and Eternal Nature, as manifested in and through His 
human life. This Nature was united to the Manhood of Jesus 
from the moment of the Incarnation. It was not a transient 
endowment of the Person of Jesus ; since it was Itself the seat 
of His Personality, although clothed with a human form. This 
Divine Nature was ‘glorified’ in Christ’s Passion, as also in 
His miracles and His Resurrection. St. John disentangles the 
Catholic doctrine from the negations and the speculations of 
Cerinthus ; he proclaims the Presence among men of the Divine 
Word, Himself the Creator of all things, incarnate in Jesus 
Christ. 

3. Thus St. John’s Gospel has also a direct, positive, dogmatic 
purpose. It is not merely a controversial treatise, as it is not 
merely an historical appendix. Its teaching is far deeper and 
wider than would have been necessary, in order to refute the 
errors of Cerinthus. It teaches the highest revealed truth con- 
cerning the Person ef our Lord. Its substantive and enduring 
value consists in its displaying the Everlasting Word or Son of . 
God as historically incarnate, and as uniting Himself to Hig 
Church. 

The peculiarities of St. John’s Gospel are explained, when 
this threefold aspect of it is kept in view. As a supplementary 
narrative it presents us, for the most part, with particulars 
concerning our Blessed Lord which are unrecorded elsewhere. 
It meets the doubts which might naturally have arisen in the 
later Apostolical age, when the narratives of the earlier Evan- 
gelists had been for some time before the Church. If the 
question was raised, why, if Jesus was so holy and so super- 
natural a Person, His countrymen and contemporaries did not 
believe in Him, St. John shews the moral causes which account 
for their incredulity. He pourtrays the fierce hatred of the 
Jews against the moral truth which they had rejected; he 
exhibits this hatred as ever increasing in its intensity as the 
sanctity of Jesus shines out more and more brightly. If men 
asked anxiously for more proof that the Death and Resurrection 
of Jesus were real events, St. John meets that demand by 
recording his own experience as an eye-witness, and by carefully 
accumulating the witness of others. If it was objected that 
Christ’s violent Death was inconsistent with His Divine claims, 
St. John points out that it was strictly voluntary, and even 
that by it Christ's true glorification was achieved. If the 
authority of the Apostles and of those who were succeeding 
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them was popularly depreciated on the score of their being 
rude and illiterate men, St. John shews from the discourse 
in the supper-room that the claims of Apostles upon the 
dutiful submission of the Church did not depend upon any 
natural advantages which they possessed. Jesus had promised 
a Divine Comforter, Who was to guide them into the whole 
truth, and to bring to their minds whatever He had said 
to them! 

As a polemical writer, St. John selects and marshals his 
materials with a view to confuting, from historical data, the 
Humanitarian or Docetic errors of the time. St. John is 
anxious to bring a particular section of the Life of Jesus to 
bear upon the intellectual world of Ephesus™. He puts for- 
ward an aspect of the original truth ‘which was certain to 
command present and local attention; he is sufficiently in 
correspondence with the age to which he ministers, and with 
the speculative temper of the men around him. He had been 
led to note and to treasure up in his thought certain phases 
of the teaching and character of Jesus with especial care. He 
had remembered more accurately those particular discourses, 
in which Jesus speaks of His eternal relation to the Father, 
and of the profound mystic communion of life into which He 
would enter with His followers through the Holy Spirit and 
the Sacraments. These cherished memories of St. John’s earlier 
years, unshared in their completeness by less privileged Apo- 
stles, were well fitted to meet the hard necessities of the Church 
during the closing years of the beloved disciple. To St. John 
the gnosis of Cerinthus must have appeared to be in direct 
contradiction to the sacred certainties which he had heard from 
the lips of Jesus, and which he treasured in his heart and 
memory. In order to confute the heresy which separated the 
man Jesus from the ‘ Aion’ Christ, he had merely to publish what 
he remembered of the actual words and works of Jesus™. His 
translation of those divine words may be coloured, by a phrase- 
ology current in the school which he is addressing, sufficiently 
to make them popularly intelligible. But the peculiarities of 
his language have been greatly exaggerated by criticism, while 
they are naturally explained by the polemical and positively 
doctrinal objects which he had in view. To these objects, the 


1Cf, Alford, Greek Test. vol. i. Prolegom. p. 60. 

m St. Ireneus adv. Her. iii. 1. See Ebrard’s discussion of the objections 
which have been urged against this statement. Gospel History, pt. 2, 
div. 2, § 127. n Cf, Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, p. 246. 
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language, the historical arrangement, the selection from con- 
versations and discourses before unpublished, the few deeply 
significant miracles, the description of opponents by a generic 
name —the ‘Jews’— which ignores the differences of character, 
_ class, and sect among them, and notices them only so far as 
they are in conflict with the central truth manifested in Jesus, 
—all contribute. But these very peculiarities of the fourth 
Gospel subserve its positive devotional and didactic aim even 
more directly than its controversial one®. The false gnosis 


° The internal difficulties urged against St. John’s Gospel appear to be 
overborne by the weight of the external testimony, taken in conjunction 
with the characteristics and necessities of the later Apostolical age. These 
difficulties may however be very briefly summarized as follows :— 

1. As to time: 

(«) ‘The fourth Gospel implies a long Ministry, with festivals for its 
landmarks.’ But the three, (Westcott, Study of Gospels, 267,) at 
least allow of a ministry as long as the fourth can require ; while 
reference to the festivals was natural in a narrative, the main scene 
of which is laid at Jerusalem. 

(8) ‘The fourth Gospel appears to place the crucifixion on Nisan 14, 
the three on Nisan 15.2 This real difficulty has been explained 
by various hypotheses, as 

e.g. (1) Of an anticipated passover, kept by our Lord, on Nisan 1 e Hpoagl 5 15%, 

Ellicott, Huls. Lect. p. 322, and others. This is perhaps most satis- 
factory. The objection drawn from the observance of Nisan 14, by 
those churches in the second century which inherited St. John’s 
traditions, assumes that such observance was commemorative of the 
Last Supper, and not, as is probable, of our Lord’s Death. Cf. 
Meyer, Ev. Joh. Einl. p. 18. 

(2) Of a passover postponed by the chief priests. St. Chrys. Estius. 
Wordsworth. 

(3) Of a difference of computation, as to the true day of the Pass- 
over, owing to the variation between the Solar and Lunar 
reckonings. Petavins, qu. by Neale, Int. East. ch. ii. 1054. 

(4) Ofa possible explanation of St. John’s language, (xviii. 28, &c.,) 
whichwould make it consistent with the date of Nisan 1 5, as that of the 
crucifixion. Dict, of Bible, vol. ii..720; St. Tho. Sum. p- lil, q.46.a. 9. 

If none of these explanations be quite unobjectionable, they may fairly 
warn us against concluding with our present knowledge that the difficulty 
is by any means insuperable. 

2. As to the scene of Christ’s teaching :—‘ St. John places it chiefly in 
Judea; the three in Galilee.’ But no Gospel professes to be a complete 
history of our Lord’s actions, and records of a Galilean and of a Judean 
wes ch respectively leave room for each other. Westcott on the Gospels, 
p. 265. 

3. As to the style of Christ’s teaching :—‘ Si Jésus parlait comme le veut 
Matthieu, il n’a pu parler comme le veut Jean.’ But, the difference of 
subjects, hearers, and circumstances in the two cases, taken in conjunction 
with the differing mental peculiarities of the Apostles who report our Lord’s 
words, will account for the difference of style. The phrases assumed to be 
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is refuted by an exhibition of the true. The true is set forth 
for the sake of Christian souls. These things ‘are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through His Name p.’ 

We may perhaps have wondered how a Galilean fisherman 
could have been the author of a subtle and sublime theosophy, 
how the son of Zebedee could have appropriated the language 
of Athens and of Alexandria to the service of the Crucified. 
The answer is that St. John knew from experience the blessed 
and tremendous truth that his Lord and Friend was a Divine 
Person. Apart from the guidance of the Blessed Spirit, 
St. John’s mental strength and refinement may be traced to 
the force of his keen interest in this single fact. Just as a 
desperate moral or material struggle brings to light forces and 
resources unused before, so an intense religious conviction fer- 
tilizes intellect, and developes speculative talent, not unfrequently 
in the most unlearned. Every form of thought which comes 
even into indirect contact with the truth to which the soul 
clings adoringly, is scanned by it with deep and anxious interest, 
whether it be the interest of hope or the interest of apprehen- 
sion. St. John certainly is a theosophic philosopher, but he 
is only a philosopher because he is a theologian; he is such 
a master of abstract thought because he is so devoted to the 
Incarnate God. The fisherman of Galilee could never have 
written the prologue of the fourth Gospel, or have guided 
the religious thought of Ephesus, unless he had clung to this 
sustaining Truth, which makes him at once so popular and so 
profound. For St. John is spiritually as simple, as he is 
intellectually majestic. In this our day he is understood by 


peculiar to, and really of frequent occurrence in St. John are by no means 
unknown to the Synoptists. E.g. The antithesis between Light and darkness, 
4. As to the matter of Christ’s teaching :—Baur begs the whole question 
by saying that ‘the discourses in St. John could ‘not be historical, since 
they are essentially nothing more than an explanation of the Logos-idea 
put forth by that writer.’ This might be true if the doctrine of the 
Logos had been the product of Gnostic speculations. But if Jesus was 
really the Divine Son, manifesting Himself as such to men, such language 
as that reported by St. John is no more than we should expect. St.John 
never represents our Lord as announcing His Divinity in the terms in 
which it is announced in the Prologue to the Gospel; he would have 
done so, had he really been creating a fictitious Jesus designed to illus- 
trate a particular theosophic speculation. This is discussed hereafter, 
p- 364. See Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, p. 244; Luthardt, das Johanneische 
Evangelium, pp. 26-35. P St, John xx. 31. 
vj Q 
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the religious insight of the unlettered and the poor, while the 
learned can sometimes see in him only the weary repetition of 
metaphysical abstractions. The poor understand this sublime 
revelation of God, the Creator of the world, as pure Light and 
Truth. They understand the picture of a moral darkness which 
commits and excuses sin, and which hates the light. They 
receive gratefully and believingly the Son of God, made Man, 
and conquering evil by the laying down His Life. They follow, 
with the experience of their own temptations, or sins, or hopes, 
or fears, those heart-searching conversations with Nicodemus, 
with the Samaritan woman, with the Jews. In truth, St. John’s 
language and, above all, the words of Christ in St. John, are 
as simple as they are profound. They still speak peace and joy 
to little children; they are still a stumbling-block to, and a 
condemnation of, the virtual successors of Cerinthus. 

II. If there were nothing else to the purpose in the whole of 
the New Testament, those first fourteen verses of the fourth 
Gospel would suffice to persuade a believer in Holy Scripture of 
the truth that Jesus Christ is absolutely Gop. It is a mistake 
to regard those fourteen verses as a mere prefatory attack upon 
the gnosis of Cerinthus, having no necessary connexion with the 
narrative which follows, and representing nothing essential to 
the integrity of the Apostle’s thought. For, as Baur very truly 
observes, the doctrine of the prologue is the very fundamental 
idea which underlies the whole ‘ Johannean theology4.’ It is not 
enough to say that between the prologue and the history which 
follows there exists an intimate organic connexion. The pro- 
logue is itself the beginning of the history. ‘It is impossible,’ 
says Baur, ‘to deny that “the Word made flesht” is one and 
the same subject with the Man Christ Jesus on the one hand, 
and with the Word Who “was in the beginning, Who was with 
God, and Who was God,” on the others.’ 

,, aking then the prologue of St. John’s Gospel in connexion 
with the verses which immediately succeed it, let us observe that 
St. John attaches to our Lord’s Person two names which to- 
gether yield a complete revelation of His Divine glory. Our 
‘Lord is called the ‘Word,’ and the ‘Only-begotten Son.’ It is 
doubtless true, as Neander observes, that ‘the first of these 
names was’ put prominently forward at Ephesus, ‘in order to 
lead those who busied themselves with speculations on the 





SN 


4 Vorlesungen, p. 351. r St. John i. 14. 
s Baur, ubi sup. St. John i. 1. 
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Logos as the centre of all theophanies, from a mere religious 
idealism to a religious realism, to lead them in short to a 
recognition of God revealed in Christt” It has already been 
shewn that the Logos of St. John differs materially from the 
Logos of later Alexandrian speculation, while it is linked to 
great lines of teaching in the Old Testament. No reason can 
be assigned why St. John had recourse to the word Logos at 
all, unless he was already in possession of the underlying fact 
to which this word supplied a philosophical form. If the word 
did express, in a form familiar to the ears of the men of Ephe- 
sus, a great truth which they had buried beneath a heap of 
errors, that truth, as Bruno Bauer admits, must have been 
held independently and previously by the Apostlet, The 
direct expression of that truth was St. John’s primary motive 
in using the word; his polemical and corrective action upon 
the Cerinthian gnosis was a secondary motive. 

By the word Logos, then, St. John carries back his history of 
our Lord to a point at which it has not yet entered into the 
sphere of sense and time. ,‘In the four Gospels,’ says St. Augus- 
tine, ‘or rather in the four books of the one Gospel, the Apostle 
St. John, deservedly compared to an eagle, by reason of his 
spiritual understanding, has lifted his enunciation of truth to a 
far higher and sublimer point than the other three, and by this 
elevation he would fain have our hearts lifted up likewise. For 
the other three Evangelists walked, so to speak, on earth with 
our Lord as Man. Of His Godhead they said but a few things. 
But John, as if he found it oppressive to walk on earth, has 
opened his treatise as it were with a peal of thunder; he has 
raised himself not merely above the earth, and the whole com- 
pass of the air and heaven, but even above every angel-host, and 
every order of the invisible powers, and has reached even to Him 
by Whom all things were made, in that sentence, “In the begin- 
ning was the Word:,”’ 

Instead of opening his narrative at the Human Birth of our 
Lord, or at the commencement of His ministry, St. John places 
himself in thought at the starting-point (as we should conceive 
it) of all timey. Nay rather, it would seem that if mwa at the 


* Neander, Kirchengeschichte, p. 549; quoted by Tholuck, Ev. Johan. 


kap. I. : 
Kritik der Evangel. Geschichte des Joh. p. 5; quoted by Tholuck, ubi 
supra. x St. Aug. tr. 36 in Johan. 


y Meyer in loc. note: ‘ Vollig unexegetisch ist die Fassung der Socinianer 
(s. Catech. Racoy. p. 135, ed. Oeder): év dpxij heisse in initio evangelit. 
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beginning of Genesis signifies the initial moment of time itself ; 
ev apxn rises to the absolute conception of that which is anterior 
to, or rather independent of, time?. Then, when time was not, 
or at a point to which man cannot apply his finite conception of 
time, there was—the Logos or Word. When as yet nothing had 
been made, He was. What was the Logos? Such a term, ina 
position of such moment, when so much depends on our rightly 
understanding it, has a moral no less than an intellectual claim 
upon us, of the highest order. We are bound to try to under- 
stand it, just as certainly as we are bound to obey the command 
to love our enemies. No man who carries his morality into the 
sphere of religious thought can affect or afford to maintain, that 
the fundamental idea in the writings of St. John is a scholastic 
conceit, with which practical Christians need not concern them- 
selves. And indeed St. John’s doctrine of the Logos has from 
the first been scrutinized anxiously by the mind of Christendom. 
It could not but be felt that the term Logos denotes at the very 
least something intimately and everlastingly present with God, 
something as internal to the Being of God as thought is to the 
soul of man. In truth the Divine Logos is God reflected in His 
own eternal Thought ; in the Logos, God is His own Object. 
This Infinite Thought, the reflection and counterpart of God, 
subsisting in God as a Being or Hypostasis, and having a ten- 
dency to self-communication,—such is the Logos. The Logos 
is the Thought of God, not intermittent and precarious like 
human thought, but subsisting with the intensity of a personal 
form. The very expression seems to court the argument of 
Athenagoras, that since God could never have been Goyos®, the 
Logos must have been not created but eternal. It suggests 





7 Meyer in loc.: ‘ Johannes parallelisirt zwar den Anfang seines Evangel. 
mit dem Anfange der Genesis; aber er steigert den historischen Begriff 
Mw )a, welcher (Gen. i. 1) den Anfangsmoment der Zcit selbst bedeutet, 
zum absoluten Begriffe der Vorzeitlichieit.? This might suffice to refute the 
assertion of a modern writer that St. Jobn does not teach the Eternity of the 
Divine Word. ‘ Une des theses fondamentales de la spéculation ecclésiastique, 
cest idée de V’éternité du Verbe. Depuis que le concile de Nicée en a fait 
une des pierres angulaires de la théologie Catholique, sa décision est restée 
VPhéritage commun de tous les systémes orthodoxes, Eh bien! les écrits de 
Jean n’en parlent pas.’ Reuss, Théol. Chrét. ii. 438. The author is mis- 
taken in attributing to év apy a merely relative force, and thence arguing 
that if the Word is eternal, the world is eternal also (Gen. i. 1). Besides, 
@ebs Hv 6 Adyos. How is the Word other than eternal, if He is thus iden- 
tified with the ever-existing Being ? 


we 
@ Athenag. Suppl. pro Christ. 10 (46 D. ed, Otto): efyev adtds vy Eauta tov 
Adyoy, aidiws Aoyicds dv. 
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the further inference that since reason is man’s noblest faculty, 
the Uncreated Logos must be at least equal with God. In any 
case it might have been asked why the term was used at all, if 
these obvious inferences were not to be deduced from it; but as 
a matter of fact they are not mere inferences, since they are 
warranted by the express language of St. John. St. John says 
that the Word was ‘in the beginning.’ The question then 
arises: What was His relation to the Self-existent Being? He 
was not merely rapa 76 Ge@?, along with God, but mpds tov Ocdv. 
This last preposition expresses, beyond the fact of co-existence 
or immanence, the more significant fact of perpetuated inter- 
communion. The face of the Everlasting Word, if we may dare 
so to express ourselves, was ever directed towards the face of the 
Everlasting Fathere. But was the Logos then an independent 
being, existing externally to the One God? To conceive of an 
independent being, anterior to creation, would be an error at 
issue with the first truth of monotheism ; and therefore Ocds jy 
6 Adyos. The Word is not merely a Divine Being, but He is in 
the absolute sense God4. Thus from His eternal existence we 
ascend first to His distinct Personality, and then to the full truth 
of His substantial Godhead. 

Yet the Logos necessarily suggests to our minds the further 
idea of communicativeness; the Logos is Speech as well as 
Thoughte, And of His actual self-communication St. John 
Ss 


» St. John xvii. 5. 

© Meyer in loc.: ‘apés bezeichnet das Befindlichsein des Logos bei Gott 
im Gesichtspunkte der Richtung der Gemeinschaft.’ Bernhardy, Syntax, 
p. 205. 

4 Vere is the essential difference between the Logos of St. John and the 
Logos of Philo. Meyer, who apparently holds Philo to have definitely con- 
sidered his Logos as a real hypostasis, states it as follows, in his note on the 
words kal @cds Fv 6 Adyos. ‘Wie also Johannes, mit dem nichtartikulirten 
@cds kein niedrigeres Wesen, als Gott Selbst hat, bezeichnen will; so unter- 
scheidet sich die Johanneische Logos-Idee bestimmt von derjenigen bei Philo, 
welcher @eds ohne Artikel im Sinne wesentlicher Unterordnung, ja, wie Er 
Selbst sagt, év xataxphoe (i. p. 655, ed- Mangey) vom Logos pradicirt ;— 
wie denn auch der Name 6 detrepos Oeds, welchen er ihm giebt, nach ii. 
p. 625. Euseb. prep. Ev. vii. 13, ausdriicklich den Begriff eines Zwischen- 
wesens zwischen Gott und dem Menschen bezeichnen soll, nach dessen 
Bilde Gott den Menschen geschaffen hat. Dieser Subordinatianismus, nach 
welchem der Logos zwar peOdpids tis Oeod bois, aber Tod pev €AGTTOV, 
avOpdrou dt Kpeirrwy ist (i. p. 683) ist nicht der neu-testamentliche, welcher 
vielmehr die ewige Wesenseinheit des Vaters und des Sohnes zur Vorausset- 
zung hat (Phil. ii. 6; Kol. i. 15 f.), und die Unterordnung des letztern in 
dessen Abhiingigkeit vom Vater setzt.’ 

e Cf, Delitzsch, System der Biblischen Psychologie, p. 138. 
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mentions two phases or stages; the first creation, the second _ 
revelation. The Word unveils Himself to the soul through the 
mediation of objects of sense in the physical world, and He also 
unveils Himself immediately. Accordingly St. John says that 
‘all things were made’ by the Word, and that the Word Who 
creates is also the Revealer: ‘the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory.’ He possesses dé€a, 
that is, in St. John, the totality of the Divine attributes. This 
‘glory’ is not merely something belonging to His Essential 
Nature; since He allows us to behold It through His veil of 
Flesh. 

What indeed this dé£a or glory was, we may observe by con- 
sidering that St. John’s writings appear to bring God before us, 
at least more particularly, under a threefold aspect. 

1. God is Life (¢o7). The Father is ‘livingf;’ He ‘has life 
in Himselfs.’ God is not merely the living God, that is, the 
real God, in contrast to the non-existent and feigned deities of 
the heathen: God is Life, in the sense of Self-existent Being ; 
He is the Focus and the Fountain of universal life. In Him 
life may be contemplated in its twofold activity, as issuing from 
its source, and as returning to its object. The Life of God 
passes forth from Itself ; It lavishes Itself throughout the realms 
of nothingness ; It summons into being worlds, systems, intelli- 
gences, orders of existences unimagined before. In doing this 
It obeys no necessary law of self-expansion, but pours Itself 
forth with that highest generosity that belongs to a perfect 
freedom. That is to say, that God the Life is God the Creator. 
On the other hand, God is Being returning into Itself, finding 
in Itself Its perfect and consummate satisfaction. God is thus 
the Object of all dependent life; He is indeed the Object of His 
own Life; all His infinite powers and faculties turn ever inward 
with uncloyed delight upon Himself as upon their one adequate 
End or Object. We cannot approach more nearly to a definition 
of pleasure than by saying that it is the exact correspondence 
between a faculty and its object. Pleasure is thus a test of 
vitality ; and God, as being Life, is the one Being Who is 
supremely and perfectly happy. 


2. Again, God is Love (dydézn). Love is the relation which 


f St. John vi. 57: dwéoresré we 5 (Gv Marhp. 

& Ibid. v, 26: 6 Tathp exer why ev éauTa. 

br St. John iv. 8: 6 wh dyarady, odk Zyyw tov Oedbv Sri 6 Ocds ayarn éorty. 
Thid. ver. 16: 6 Ocds aya éo7l, nat 6 udvev ev TH aydmry, ev TH OG meével, 
ral 6 @ebs ev aire. ; cos 
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subsists between God and all that lives as He has willed. Love 
is the bond of the Being of God. Love binds the Father to that 
Only Son Whom He has begotten from all eternity? Love 
itself knows no beginning; it proceeds from the Father and 
the Son from all eternity. God loves created life, whether in 
nature or in grace; He loves the race of men, the unredeemed 
world*; He loves Christians with a special love!. In beings thus 
external to Himself, God loves the life which He has given them ; 
He loves Himself in them; He is still Himself the ultimate, 
rightful, necessary Object of His love. Thus love is of His 
essence; it is the expression of His necessary delight in His 
own existence. 

3. Lastly, God is Light (¢és). That is to say, He is absolute 
intellectual and moral Truth; He is Truth in the realms of 
thought, and Truth in the sphere of action. He is the All- 
knowing and the perfectly Holy Being. No intellectual igno- 
rance can darken His all-embracing survey of actual and possible 
fact ; no stain can soil His robe of awful Sanctity. Light is not 
merely the sphere in which He dwells: He is His own sphere 
of existence ; He is Himself Light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all ™, 

These three aspects of the Divine Nature, denoted by the 
terms Life, Love, and Light, are attributed in St. John’s writings 
with abundant explicitness to the Word made flesh. 

Thus, the Logos is Light. He is the Light, that is, the Light 
Which is the very essence of God. The Baptist indeed preaches 
truth ; but the Baptist must not be confounded with the Light 
Which he heralds». The Logos is the true Light® All that 

i St. John iii. 35: 6 Marhp dyanG tov Tidy kal mdvta S<dwxey ev Th xeEupr 
aitod. Ibid. v. 20: 6 yap Tarp pide? tov Tidy, nal mdvra delxvucw aiT@ & 
ae moet, Ibid. x. 17, xv. 9. Ibid. xvil. 24: iydnnods we mpd KaTaBorjs 
KOOLLOU. 

St. John iii. 16: oftw yap irydrnoey 6 Ocds Toy Kbopor, Sore Tov Yidv 
avrod Tov movoyerh Swxev. 1 St. John iv. 10: abtds Hydrnoey Huds, Kar 
améoreire Thy Tidy adtod fAacudy wep) TGV GmapTiavy nua@v. Ibid. ver. Ig: 
hucts Gyar@uev adrov, Ste adtbs mpros NyoImncev Huas. 

1§¢. John xiv. 23, xvi. 27. 

mz St. John. i. 5: 6 cds Pas eort, Kad cKorla ev adT@ od Zor ovdeuia. 
Ibid. ver. 7: airds eorw év 7G pwrt. Here év does not merely point to the 
sphere in which God dwells. In St. John this preposition is constantly used 
to denote the closest possible relationship between two subjects, or, as here, 
between a subject and its attribute. Cf. Reuss, Théologie Chrétienne, ii. 
p- 434, for this as well as many of the above observations and references. 

0 St, John i. 7: otros AAGev cis waprupiay, va paptuphon mep TOD pwtds. 
Ibid. ver. 8: od« Fv excivos Td Gas, GAN iva waptuphon wep) TOU pwrds. 

° Ibid. ver. 9: Hv 70 pas 70 aAnOivdr. 
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has really enlarged the stock of intellectual truth or of moral 
goodness among men, all that has ever lighted any soul of man, 
has radiated from HimP. He proclaims Himself to be the Light 
of the world4, and the Truth™; and His Apostle, speaking of 
the illumination shed by Him upon the Church, reminds Chris- 
tians that ‘the darkness is passing, and the true Light now 
shineth 8.’ 

The Logos is Love. He refracts upon the Father the fulness 
of His love t. He loves the Father as the Father loves Himself. 
The Father’s love sends Him into the world, and He obeys out 
of love". It is love which draws Him together with the Father 
to make His abode in the souls of the faithful §. 

The Logos is Life. He is the Lifey, the eternal-Lifez, the 
Life Which is the Essence of God. It has been given Him to 
have life in Himself, as the Father has life in Himself#, He 
can give life; nay, life is so emphatically His prerogative gift, 
that He is called the Word of Life«. 

Thus the Word reveals the Divine Essence; His Incarnation 
makes that Life, that Love, that Light, which is eternally resident 
in God, obvious to souls that steadily contemplate Himself. 
These terms, Life, Love, Light—so abstract, so simple, so sug- 


P St. John i. 9: 8 hwrifer mdyra &vOpwmrov epxduevoy eis Tov Kdonov. ‘Das 
gotiCey mdvta &vOpwroy, als charakteristische Wirksamkeit des wahren Lichts, 
bleibt wahr, wenngleich empirisch diese Erleuchtung von Vielen nicht emp- 
fangen wird. Das empirische Verhiiltniss kommt darauf zuriick: quisquis illu- 
minatur, ab hac luce illuminatur. (Beng.).’ Meyer in Joh. i.9. The Evan- 
gelist means more than this: no human being is left without a certain mea- 
sure of natural light, and this light is given by the Divine Logos in all cases. 

9 Ibid. viii. 12: eyd eiurrd pas Tod Kdomou' 5 akoAovOdy euol, od wh ™Epi= 
marhnoe éy TH okoTia, GAN eer Td POs THs (wis. Ibid. iii, 19: 7d $as 
€AndvOev eis Tov Kodomo, that is, in the Incarnate Word. Ibid. ix. 5: drav év 
TO Kdoup @, POs eiut Tod Kdcmov. Ibid. xii. 46: eyo pos eis Tov kdcmov 
eAhrv0a, va mas 6 moredwy cis eur, ev TH cKoTle wh Melyp. 

t Ibid. xiv. 6. 

- 1 St. John ii. 8: 4% cxorla mapdyerar, kal rd pds Td aAnOuvdy A5n patver. 

* St. John xiv. 31. 

«1 St. John iii. 16: ev robr@ eyrdxapev Thy &ydanv (the absolute charity), 
Sri €xeivos brkp Huav thy Wuxhv adtod Cyne. CF. St. John iii. 16. 

* St. John xiv. 23: édy tis dyand me, Tov Adyov pov Tnphoet, Kal 6 Tathp 
Mov ayarnoe avtdy, kat mpds abroy eAevoducba, kal povhy map abtG morhoouer. 
Ibid. xiii. 1, xv. 9. 

y Ibid. xi. 25: eyd eiur... Goh. Ibid. xiv. 6. : 

% 1 St. John v. 20: odtds eotw... 4 Cwh aidvios. The oStos is referred 
to the Father by Liicke and Winer. But see p. 239, note *. 

* St.John v. 26: wxe kal 76 Tid (why Exewrev Ew G. 

> Thid. i. 3, 4. 

¢1 St. John i. 1: 6 Adyos ris wijs. Reuss, Théol. Chrét. ii. p- 445. 
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gestive—meet in God; but they meet also in Jesus Christ. 
They do not only make Him the centre of a philosophy. They 
belong to the mystic language of faith more truly than to the 
abstract terminology of speculative thought. They draw hearts 
to Jesus ; they invest Him with a higher than any intellectual 
beauty. The Life, the Love, the Light, are the ‘glory’ of the 
Word Incarnate which His disciples ‘beheld,’ pouring its rays 
through the veil of His human tabernacle4. The Light, the 
Love, the Life, constitute the ‘fulness’ whereof His disciples 
received®. Herein is comprised that entire body of grace and 
truth £, by which the Word Incarnate gives to men the right to 
become the sons of God 8. 

But, as has been already abundantly implied, the Word is also 
the Son. As applied to our Lord, the title ‘Son of God’ is 
protected by epithets which sustain and define its unique sig- 
nificance. In the synoptic Gospels, Christ is termed the 
‘well-beloved’ Sonh. In St. Paul He is God’s ‘Own’ Soni. 
In St. John He is the Only-begotten Son, or simply the Only- 
begotten k, This last epithet surely means, not merely that God 
has no other such Son, but that His Only-begotten Son is, In 
virtue of this Sonship, a partaker of that incommunicable and 
imperishable Essence, Which is sundered from all created life by 
an impassable chasm. If St. Paul speaks of the Resurrection as 


~ 


a St. Johni. 14: 6 Adyos cdpé éyévero, kat eoxhyvwoer ev hiv, kad cacducba 
Thy ddkav avrod. 

e Thid. ver. 16: «al éx Tod mAnpduatos aiTod fipets moves eAdBoper. 

f Ibid. ver. 14: mAnpns xdpitos Kal GAndectas. 

g Ibid. i. 12: Boor d¢ ZAaBov adrdv, Mwkey avtots etouctay téxva Ocod 
yevéeobar. 

b dyamnrés, St. Matt. iii. 17, xii, 18, xvii. g; St. Mark i. 11, ix. 7, xi. 6: 
St. Luke iii. 22, ix. 35. Cod. Alex. reads exdeAeyuevov, XX. 133 ch 
2 St. Peter i. 17. 

i Rom. viii. 32: Tod idfov Tiod od« epeloaro. Tbid. ver. 3: Tov éavTod Tidy 
meuyas. 

k St. John i. 14: COeacducda thy ddtav abtod, Sdtay &s movoryevods mapa 
Tatpds. Ibid. i. 18: 6 povoyevys Vids, 6 dy ets Tov Kédtov ToD Tlarpds. Ibid. 
iii, 16: [6 @cds] Toy Yiov abrod Tov povoryev SSwxev. Ibid. ver. 18: 6 de wh 
motevav %5n Kécpirat, STL wh TemioTevKey cis- Td Yyoua TOD povoyevods Tiod 
rod @cod. Cf.1 St. John iv.g: Tov Tidy abrov Tov jovoyevh améoTaArKey 6 
@cds eis Toy Kéopor, va Chowuey BP adtod. The word povoyerhs is used by 
St. Luke of the son of the widow of Nain (vii. 12), of the daughter of Jairus 
(viii. 42), and of the lunatic son of the man who met our Lord on His coming 
down from the mount of the transfiguration (ix. 38). In Heb. xi. 17 itis 
applied to Isaac. povoryevyis means in each of these cases ‘that which exists 
once only, that is, singly in its kind.’ (Tholuck, Comm. in Joh. i. 14.) God 
has one Only Son Who by nature and necessity is His Son. 
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manifesting this Sonship to the world!, the sense of the word 
povoyerns remains in St. John, and it is plainly ‘defined by its 
context to relate to something higher than any event occurring 
in time, however great or beneficial to the human race™,” The 
Only-begotten Son™ is in the bosom of the Father (6 dy eis rov 
kddrov tod Iarpdés) just as the Logos is pis rév Gedy, ever con- 
templating, ever, as it were, moving towards Him in the ceaseless 
activities of an ineffable communion. The Son is His Father’s 
equal, in that He is partaker of His nature: He is His Subordi- 
nate, in that this Equality is eternally derived. But the Father 
worketh hitherto and the Son works; the Father hath life in 
Himself, and has given to the Son to have life in Himself; all 
men are to honour the Son even as they honour the Father °. 
Each of these expressions, the Word and the Son, if taken 
alone, might have led to a fatal misconception. In the language 
of Church history, the Logos, if unbalanced by the idea of Sonship, 
might have seemed to sanction Sabellianism. The Son, without 
the Logos, might have been yet more successfully pressed into 
the service of Arianism. An Eternal Thought or Reason, even 
although constantly tending to express itself in speech, is of itself 
too abstract to oblige us to conceive of it as of a personal Sub- 
sistence. On the other hand the filial relationship carries with 
it the idea of dependence and of comparatively recent origin, 
even although it should suggest the reproduction in the Son of 
all the qualities of the Father. Certainly St. John’s language in 
his prologue protects the Personality of the Logos, and unless 
he believed that God could be divided or could have had a 
beginning, the Apostle teaches that the Son is co-eternal with 
the Father. Yet the bare metaphors of ‘Word’ and ‘Son, taken 
separately, might lead divergent thinkers to conceive of Him to 
Whom they are applied, on the one side as an impersonal quality 
or faculty of God, on the other, as a concrete and personal but in- 
ferior and dependent being. But combine them, and each corrects 
the possible misuse of the other. ‘The Logos, Who is also the 
Son, cannot be an impersonal and abstract quality ; since such 
an expression as the Son would be utterly misleading, unless it 
implied at the very least the fact of a personal subsistence dis- 


tinct from that of the Father. On the other hand, the Son, Who 


1 Acts xiii. 32, 33 ; Rom. i. 4. Compare on the other hand, Heb. v. 8. 

m Newman’s Arians, p. 174. 

1 St. Johni. 18, 6 wovoyevhs Lids, where howeverthe Vatican and Sinaitic 
MSS. and Cod. Ephr. read 6 Movoyevjs @EOS. For the Patristic evidence 
on the subject, see Alford in loc. °St. John. v. 17, 23, 26. 
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is also the Logos, cannot be of more recent origin than the 
Father ; since the Father cannot be conceived of as subsisting 
without that Eternal Thought or Reason Which is the Son. Nor 
may the Son be deemed to be in any respect, save in the order of 
Divine subsistence, inferior to the Father, since He is identical 
with the eternal intellectual Life of the Most High. Thus each 
metaphor reinforces, supplements, and protects the other. Taken 
together they exhibit Christ before His Incarnation as at once 
personally distinct from, and yet equal with, the Father ; He is 
That personally subsisting and ‘Eternal Life, Which was with 
the Father, and was manifested unto usP.’ : 

St. John’s Gospel is a narrative of that manifestation. It 
is a Life of the Eternal Word tabernacling in Human Nature 
among mena. The Hebrew schools employed a similiar ex- 
pression to designate the personal presence of the Divinity 
in this finite world. In St. John’s Gospel the Personality of 
Christ makes Itself felt as Eternal and Divine at wellnigh every 
step of the narrative’. Each discourse, each miracle, nay, each 
separate word and act, is a fresh ray of glory streaming forth 
from the Person of the Word through the veil of His assumed 
Humanity. The miracles of the Word Incarnate are frequently 
called His works’. The Evangelist means to imply that ‘the 
wonderful is only the natural form of working for Him in Whom 
all the fulness of God dwells.’ Christ’s Divine Nature must 


p St. John i. 2. Cf. Newman’s Arians, ch. ii. sect. 3. 

4 St. John i. 14: éoxhvwoey ev juiv. The image implies both the reality 
and the transient character of our Lord’s manifestation in the flesh. Ols- 
hausen, Meyer, and Liicke see in it an allusion to the ‘ Shekinah,’ in which 
the Divine glory or radiance (122) dwelt enshrined. 

r Baur, Dogmengeschichte, i. 602: ‘Was das johanneische Evangelium 
betrifft, so versteht es sich ohnediess von selbst, dass das eigentliche Subject 
der Persénlichkeit Christi nur der Logos ist, die Menschwerdung besteht 
daher nur in dem odpt yevéo0u; dass der Logos Fleisch geworden, im 
Fleisch erschienen ist, ist seine menschliche Erscheinung.’ It will be borne 
in mind that odpé, in its full New Testament meaning, certainly includes 
Yuxf as well as the animal organism (see Olshausen on Rom. vii. 14), 
and St. John attributes to the Word Incarnate spiritual experiences which 
must have had their seat in His human Soul (xi. 33, 38, xiii. 21). But 
Baur’s general position, that in St. John’s Gospel the Personality of the 
Eternal Word is perpetually before us, is unquestionably true. 

s %pya, St. John v. 36, Vil. (20, X_ 25; 32, 39, xiv. Il, 12;<XV. 23- 
Cf. too St. Matt. xi. 2. The word is applied to the Old Testament miracles 
in Heb. iii. 9 ; Ps. xciv.9, LXX. Cf. Archbishop Trench on the Miracles, 

. 4, That, notwithstanding the wider use of épyov in St. John rainbly le 
épya in the fourth Gospel do mean Christ’s miracles, cf. Trench, Mir. p. 8, 
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of necessity bring forth works greater than the works of man. 
The Incarnation is the one great wonder; other miracles follow 
as a matter of course. The real marvel would be if the In- 
carnate Being should work no miraclest; as it is, they are 
the natural results of His presence among men, rather than 
its higher manifestation. His true glory is not perceived except 
by those who gaze at it with a meditative and reverent intent- 
ness", The Word Incarnate is ever conscious of His sublime 
relationship to the Father. He knows whence He is*. He 
refers not unfrequently to His pre-existent Lifey. He sees 
into the deepest purposes of the human hearts around Him 2z. 
He has a perfect knowledge of all that concerns Goda. Hig 
works are simply the works of God». To believe in the Father 
is to believe in Him. To have seen Him is to have seen the 
Father. To reject and hate Him is to reject and hate the 
Father. He demands at the hands of men the same tribute 
of affection and submission as that which they owe to the 
Person of the Father¢, 





* Trench, ubi supra, p. 8. 

«St. John uses the words Gewpety, PedcacOat to describe this. 

* St. John viii. 14: olSa wd0ev HaGor. 

y St. John iii. 13, vi. 62, viii. 58, xvi. 28, xvii. 5. 

2 Ibid. ii. 24, iv. 17, v. 14, 42, vi. 15. 2 Ibid. viii. 55, x. 15. 

» Thid. ix. 4, x. 37, sqq., xiv. Io. 

° As M. Reuss admits: ‘Il résulte (from the prerogatives ascribed to the 
Word Incarnate in St. John’s Gospel) que le Verbe révélateur pouvait 
demander pour lui-méme, de la part des hommes, les mémes sentiments, 
et les mémes dispositions, qu’ils doivent avoir & Yégard de la personne du 
Pere. Ces sentiments sont exprimés par un mot, qui contient la notion 
dun respect professé pour un supérieur, la reconnaissance dune dignité 
devant laquelle on s’incline, A cet égard, él y a égalité des deux personnes 
divines vis-a-vis de Vhomme. On ne croit pas a lune sans croire & Vautre; 
qui voit l'une voit l’autre ; rejeter, hair le Fils, c’est rejeter et hair le Pere, 
(St. Jean ili. 33, 34, xii. 44, xv. 23). Mais dans tout ceci (proceeds 
M. Reuss) il ne s’agit pas de ce qu’on appele le culte dans le langage pra- 
tique de l’Eglise. Le culte appartient & Dieu le Pére, et lui sera offert 
désormais avec d’autant plus d’empressement qwil est mieux révélé, et que 
rien ne sépare plus de lui les croyants.’ (Reuss, Théol. Chrét. ii. 455.) How 
inconsequent is this restriction! If the Incarnate Word has a right to 
demand for Himself the same ‘sentiments’ and ‘ dispositions ’ as those which 
men cherish towards the Almighty Father, He has a right to the same 
tribute of an adoration in spirit and in truth as that which is due to the 
Father. What is worship but a complex act of such ‘sentiments’ and 
‘ dispositions ’ as faith, love, self-prostration, self-surrender before the Most 
Holy? If rméy (St. John v. 23), within the general meaning of due acknow- 
ledgment, includes much else besides adoration, it cannot be applied to the 
duties of man to God without including adoration. Our Lord’s words place 
Himself and the Father simply on a level; if the Son is not to be adored, 
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In St. John’s Gospel, the Incarnation is exhibited, not as 
the measure of the humiliation of the Eternal Word, but as 
the veil of His enduring and unassailable glory. The angels of 
God ascend and descend upon Him. Nay, He is still in heaven. 

~ Certainly He has taken an earthly form; He has clothed himself 

with a human frame. But He has thereby raised humanity rather 
than abased Himself. In St. John the status inanitionis, the 
intrinsic humiliation of Christ’s Incarnate Life, is thrown into the 
background of the reader’s thought. The narrative is throughout 
illuminated by the never-failing présence of the Word in His 
glory4. Even when Jesus dies, His Death is no mere humilia- 
tion ; His Death is the crisis of His exaltation ®, of His gloryf 
Not that He can personally increase in glory. . He is already 
the Son ; He is the Word. But He can glorify and exalt that 
Manhood which is the robe through which His movements are 
discernible: He can glorify Himself, as God is glorified, by 
drawing towards His Person the faith and love and reverence 
of men. It were folly to conceive of Him as enhancing His 
Divinity ; but He can make larger and deeper that measure 
of homage which ascends towards His throne from human 
understandings and from human hearts ®. 

III. 1. But does St. John’s teaching in his earlier writings on 
the subject of our Lord’s Person harmonize with the representa- 


neither is the Father; if the Father is to be adored, then must the Son 
be adored in the same sense and measure. This is certainly not interfered 
with by St. John iv. 20, sqq.; while the best practical comment upon it 
is to be found in the confession of St. Thomas, xx. 28; on which see 
Lect. VII. 

4 This may seem inconsistent with (1) St. John xiv. 28: 6 Marhp pel(wy 
pov éoriy. But such a statement would be ‘unmeaning’ in a mere man. 
See Lect. IV. pp. 199-201; (2) St. John xvii. 3: afrn dé éorw 7 aidvios 
(oh, va ywdonwoly ce rv pdvov GAnIwWdy Ocdv, kal dv améoreAas *Inoodv 
Xpiorév. But here a Socinian sense is excluded, (1) by the consideration 
that ‘the knowledge of Gop and a creature could not be Eternal Life’ 
(see Alford in loc.); (2) by the plain sense of verse 1, which places the 
Son and the Father on a level: ‘ What creature could stand before his Creator 
and say, ‘Glorify me, that I may glorify thee?’ Stier apud Alf.; (3) by 
verse 5, which asserts our Lord’s pre-existent ddéa. It follows that the 
restrictive epithets udvov 4AnOivdy must be held to be exclusive, not of the 
Son, but of false gods, or creatures external to the Divine Essence. See 
Estius in loc. 

e St. John iii. 14: sWoOjva Se? toy Tidy Tod avOpdrov. Ibid viii. 28, 
Rl, 32. 

f ‘hid. xii. 23: CAhAvdey @ dpa Wa SokacOn 6 Vids Tod dvOpwrov. 

SAbid: xii. 31. 

8 Cf. Reuss, Théol. Chrét. ii. 456; although the statements of this writer 

cannot be adopted without much qualification. 
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tions placed before us in the fourth Gospel? The opening 
words of his first Epistleh might go far to answer that question. 
St. John’s position in this Epistle is, that the Eternal immaterial 
Word of Life resident in God had become historically manifest, 
and that the Apostles had consciously seen, and heard, and 
handled Him, and were now publishing their experience to the 
worldi, The practical bearing of this announcement lay in the 
truth that ‘he that hath the Son hath the Life, and he that hath 
not the Son hath not the Lifes.’ For ‘God hath given to us the 
Eternal Life, and this, the Life, is in His Sonk.’ If then the 
soul is to hold communion with God in the Life of Light and 
Righteousness and Love, it must be through communion with 
His Divine Son. Thus all practically depends upon the attitude 
of the soul towards the Son. Accordingly, ‘whosoever denieth 
the Son, the same hath not the Father!; while on the other 
hand, whosoever sincerely and in practice acknowledges the Son 
of God in His historical manifestation, enjoys a true communion 
with the Life of God. ‘Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God dwelleth in him and he in Godm, 
St. John constantly teaches that the Christian’s work in this 
state of probation is to conquer ‘the world” It is, in other 








h On the question of the authorship of the three Epistles, see Dean Al- 
ford’s exhaustive discussion, Greek Test. vol. iv., Prolegomena, chaps. 5, 6. 
See too Appendix, note E. iy St. John i. 1-3. 

j Ibid.v. 12: 6 wv roy Yidy exer thy Cwhy: 6 BY exwv Tov Tidy Tod Ocod 
Thy Cwhy ovr exer. 

k Tbid.ver. 11: Kal aft éorly F haptupta (i.e. the revealed doctrine resting 
on a Divine authority) 87: (why aidvov wer fuiv 6 Oebs, kal atry 7 Cwy vy 
T@ Vis avtod éorw. 

' Ibid. ii. 22: obrds eorw 46 dvtlypioros, 5 apvovmevos Tov Tlarépa Kal roy 
Yiéy, A Humanitarian might have urged that it was possible to deny the 
Son, while confessing the Father. But St. John, on the ground that the Son 
is the Only and the Adequate Manifestation of the Father, denies this: was 
6 dpvovjuevos Tov Tidy odd Tov Tlarépa eet, 

m Tbid. iv. 15: 6s dv duoroynon Ott Incovs eorw 6 Tids Tod cov, 6 eds ev 
aUT@ mevel, kal adTos ev TE Oca. 

Ibid. ii. 15: édv tis dyand thy Kécuor, od Lorw h aydrn Tod Marpbs év 
av7G. Compare Martensen, Christ]. Dogmat. § 96: ‘If we consider the 
effects of the Fall upon the course of historical development, not only in the 
case of individuals but of the race collectively, the term “ world” (xdaqos) 
bears a special meaning different from that which it would have, were the de- 
velopment of humanity normal. The cosmical principle having been emanci- 
pated by the Fall from its due subjection to the Spirit, and invested with a 
false independence, and the universe of creation having obtained with man 
a higher importance than really attaches to it, the historical development of 
the world has become one in which the advance of the kingdom of God is 
retarded and hindered. The created universe has, in a relative sense, life in 
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words, to fight successfully against that view of life which 
ignores God, against that complex system of attractive moral 
evil and specious intellectual falsehood, which is marshalled and 
organized by the great enemy of God, and which permeates and 
inspires non-Christianized society. The world’s force is seen 
especially in ‘the lust of the flesh, in the lust of the eyes, and in 
the pride of life.’ These three forms of concupiscence manifest 
the inner life of the world®; if the Christian would resist and 
beat them back, he must have a strong faith, a faith in a Divine 
Saviour. ‘Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of Godp?’ This faith, which 
introduces the soul to communion with God in Light, attained 
through communion with His Blessed Son, exhibits the world 
in its true colours. The soul spurns the world as she clings 
believingly to the Divine Son. 

St. John’s picture of Christ’s work in this first Epistle, and 
especially his pointed and earnest opposition to the specific 
heresy of Cerinthus4, leads us up to the culminating statement 
that Jesus Himself is the true God and the Eternal Life’. 


itself, including, as it docs, a system of powers, ideas, and aims, which 
possess a relative value. This relative independence, which ought to be sub- 
servient to the kingdom of God, has become a fallen *‘ world-autonomy.” Hence 
arises the scriptural expression “this world” (6 xéopos ovTos). By this ex- 
pression the Bible conveys the idea that it regards the world not only 
ontologically but in its definite and actual state, the state in which it has 
been since the Fall. “This world’? means the world content with itself, in its 
own independence, its own glory; the world which disowns its dependence 
on God as its Creator. “ This world” regards itself, not as the rrtovs, but only 
as the xdéopos, as a system of glory and beauty which has life in itself, and 
can give life. The historical embodiment of “this world” is heathendom, 
which honoureth not God as God.’ 

© 1 St. John ii, 16: wav 7d ev 76 Kbopm, H emibvpla Tis caprds, Kal 7 
emibuula Tv dpOadruay, Kal~n daraCovela Tov Biov, ovK oT ex TOU Tlarpds, 
GAN ek Tod Kdcpov earl. 

p Ibid. v. 4, 5: atrn ory 4 vinn 7 vuehoaca Tow Kdopor, h mlaTLs Mav * 
rls eat 6 vixav Tov Kdopor, ci wh d morebwy rt Inoods éotw 6 ids Tod 
@cod ; 

a Specially 1 St. John iv. 2, 3, where the Apostle’s words contain a double 
antithesis to the Cerinthian gnosis, which taught that the Hon Christ entered 
into the Man Jesus at His baptism, and remained with Him until His 
Passion, Jesus being a mere man. St. John asserts in opposition (1) that 
Jesus and the Christ are one and the same Person, (2) that the one Lord 
Jesus Christ came ‘in’ not ‘into the flesh,’ He did not descend into an 
already existing man, but He appeared clothed in Human Nature. See the 
exhaustive note of Ebrard, Die Briefe Johannis, in loc. 

1 St. John v. 203 odds cor 5 GAnOuds eds, al h (wh aidrios. After 
having distinguished the dandids from His ids, St. John, by a characteristic 
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Throughout this Epistle the Apostle has been writing to those 
‘who believe on the Name of the Son of God,’ that is to say, on 
the Divine Nature of Jesus which the verbal symbol guards and 
suggests. Throughout this Epistle St. John’s object has been 
to convince believers that by that faith they had the Eternal 
Life, and to force them to be true to Its. 

In each of St. John’s Epistlest we encounter that special 
temper, at once so tender and so peremptory, which is an ethical 
corollary to belief in an Incarnate God. St. John has been 
named the Apostle of the Absolute. Those who would concede 
to Christianity no higher dignity than that of teaching a relative 
and provisional truth, will fail to find any countenance for their 
doctrine in the New Testament Scriptures. But nowhere will 
they meet with a more earnest opposition to it than in the 
pages of the writer who is pre-eminently the Apostle of charity. 
St. John preaches the Christian creed as the one absolute cer- 
tainty. The Christian faith might have been only relatively 
true, if it had reposed upon the word of a human messenger. 
But St. John specially insists upon the fact that God has re- 
vealed Himself, not merely through, but in, Christ. The Abso- 
lute Religion is introduced by a Self-revelation of the Absolute 





turn, simply identifies the Son with the éA7@wds @cds. To refer this sentence 
to the Father, Who has been twice called 6 éAn@wéds, would be unmeaning 
repetition. Moreover the previous sentence declared, not that we are in God 
as Father, Son and Spirit, but that we are in God as being in His Son Jesus 
Christ. This statement is justified when odzos is referred to vid. As to the 
article before &An@ids, it has the effect of stating, not merely What, but Who 
our Lord is ; it says not, Christ is Divine, but, Christ is God. This does not 
really go beyond what the Apostle has already said about the Aéyos at the 
beginning of this Epistle. To object with Diisterdieck that this interpreta- 
tion obscures the distinction between the Father and the Son, is inaccurate ; 
St. John does not say, This is the Father, but, This is the true God. ‘O GAn- 
Owds Oeds is the Divine Essence, in opposition to all creatures. The question 
of hypostatic distinctions within that Essence is not here before the Apostle, 
Our being in the true God depends upon our being in Christ, and St. John 
clenches this assertion by saying that Christ is the true God Himself. See 


St. Ath. Or. c. Ar. iv. 26; St. Cyril. Thes. p. 302; Waterland, Works, ii. 130. 


s 1 St. John v. 13: tadra Zypava suiv [rots morevouow eis 7d Bvoua Tod 
Yiod rod @cod, Rec.) iva cidfre Bri Cwhv exere aidnor, kat va morednte [of 
TLOTEVOYTES, Tisch.] eis 7d Bvoua tod Tiod too cod. 

* In St. John’s second Epistle observe (1) the association of Christ with the 
Father as the source of ydpis, ZAcos, and ciphyn (ver. 3); (2) the denunciation 
of the Cerinthian doctrine as anti-Christian (ver. 7); (3) the significant state- 
ment that a false progress (6 mpodyor, A.B., not as rec. 6 tapaBalywy) which 
did not rest in the true Apostolic d5ax} TOD Xpicrov, would forfeit all com- 
munion with God. We know Him only in Christ His Blessed Son, and to 
reject Christianity is to reject the only true Theism (vers. 8, 9). 
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Being Himself. God has appeared, God has spoken; and the 
Christian faith is the result. St. John then does not treat 
Christianity as a phase in the history even of true religion, nor 
as a religion containing elements of truth, even though it were 
more true than any religion which had preceded it. St. John 
proclaims that ‘we “Christians” are in Him that is True.’ Not 
to admit that Jesus Christ has come in the Flesh, is to be a de- 
ceiver and an antichrist. St. John presents Christianity to the 
soul as a religion which must be its all, if it is not really to be 
worse than nothing*. The opposition between truth and error, 
between the friends and the foes of Christ, is for St. John as 
sharp and trenchant a thing as the contrast between light and 
darkness, between life and death*. This is the temper of a man 
who will not enter the public baths along with the heretic who 
has dishonoured his Lordy. This is the spirit of the teacher 
. who warns his flock to beware of eating with a propagator of 
false doctrine, and of bidding him God speed, lest they should 
partake of his ‘evil deedsz’ Yet this is also the writer whose 
pages, beyond any other in the New Testament, beam with the 
purest, tenderest love of humanity. Side by side with this 
resolute antagonism to dogmatic error, St. John exhibits and 
inculcates an enthusiastic affection for humankind as such, which 
our professed philanthropists could not rival@. The man who 
loves not his brother man, whatever be his spiritual estimate of 
himself, abideth in deathb. No divorce is practically possible 
between the first and the second parts of charity: the man who 


u a St. John ii. 21: ovK eypapa oyiv bre ovk oldare Thy GANOciaY, GAN Bre 
oldare avTyy, kal or. wav peddos éx THs GAnGelas ov 2071. Ibid. v.10: 6 wy 
ToT EVMY 7h OG pevorny memolney avTov. 

x Tbid. ii. 15: édv Ts aryang Tov Kdopoy ovK eoTW Hh aydnn Tov Tlarpds é ev 
avTe. Thid. ver. 19: & Typay ‘efijABov (scil. of ew rix pia ot] GAN ovK Hoav e& 
Nav’ et yap heavy ek 7 TOY, pepevhnercay dy uc” Nudv* GAN iva pavepwbaau 
bri ovK ciol mdvtes cE Auav. Ibid. ver. 22: obtds éotiw 6 dytixpiotos, 6 
dpvovpevos Tov Tarépa cal toy Tidy. 

y St. Irenzeus, adv. Her. iii, 3, 4: kad cioly of duennodres abTov (rod TloAv- 
Kdprov) btt Iwdvyns 6 Tov Kuplov Habntns, ev TH Edéeow mropevbels oboag ba, 
Kal dav ow KhpivOov, €tnraro Tov Badavelou wy Aovoduevos BAN emery, 
‘diyouev, wh Kal Td Badavetoy cuumeon, évdov bvtos KnpivOov, Tod Tijs 
GAnvelas éxOpod.’ Cf. Hus. Hist. Eccl. iii. 28. 

eo} St. John 10, If: ef Tis epxeTau mpos duis, kal TavTnY THY Sidaxhy ov 
“pépet, a AauBavere adtov eis oirlay, ka Xaipew avT@ ph AéyeTe 6 yap Aéyov 
adT® xalpew, Kowwvel Tors Epyo.s aVTOv Tots mov7npots. 

a 1 St. John ili. 11. 

b Tbid. ver. 14: iusis otdamev Ott peraBeBhuaper ex TOU Bavdrov © eis THY 
(why, Sri dyamauev Tods Wedrpovs’ 6 wh ayandy Toy adedpody pever ev TH 
Oavary. 
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loves his God must love his brother alsoc. Love is the moral 
counterpart of intellectual light4. 

Tt is a modern fashion to represent these two tempers, the 
dogmatic and the philanthropic, as necessarily opposed. This 
representation indeed is not even in harmony with modern ex- 
perience ; but in St.John it meets with a most energetic con- 
tradiction. St. John is at once earnestly dogmatic and earnestly 
philanthropic ; for the Incarnation has taught him both the 
preciousness of man and the preciousness of truth. The Eternal 
Word, incarnate and dying for the truth, inspires St. John to 
guard it with apostolic chivalry ; but also, this revelation of the 
Heart of God melts him into tenderness towards the race which 
Jesus has loved so welle. To St. John a lack of love for men 
seems sheer dishonour to the love of Christ. And the heresy 
which mutilates the Person or denies the work of Christ, does 
not present itself to St. John as purely speculative misfortune, 
as clumsy negation of fact, as barren intellectual error. Heresy 
is with this Apostle a crime against charity ; not only because 
heresy breeds divisions among brethren, but yet more because it 
kills out from the souls of men that blessed and prolific Truth, 
which, when sincerely believed, cannot but fill the heart with 
love to God and to man. St. John writes as one whose eyes had 
looked upon and whose hands had handled the sensibly present 
form of Light and Love. That close contact with the Absolute 
Truth Incarnate had kindled in him a holy impatience of an- 
tagonist error ; that felt glow of the Infinite Charity of God had 
shed over his whole character and teaching the beauty and 
pathos of a tenderness, which, as our hearts tell us while we 
read his pages, is not of this world. 

2. This ethical reflection of the doctrine of God manifest in 
the flesh is perhaps mainly characteristic of St. John’s first 
Epistle ; but it is not wanting in the Apocalypse’. The repre- 

¢ 1 St. Johniv. 20, 21: 6 ph dyaray Toy adeApdy adrod dv Edpake, Thy Ocdv 
dy odx Edpaxe THs SivaTa Gyanay ; Kal TadTny Thy evTOAHY Exouev Gr avTOD, 
ta 6 wyandy Toy Ocdy dyawa Ka Toy adeAPdy adToOd. 

a Jbid. ii. 9, 10: 6 Aéywy €v TH hwrl civa, Kal Toy adeAPdy adtrod mioay, ev 
Th okorig éotiv ews pti. 4 dyaway Toy ddcAPdy abrod ev TH wT) Ever. 

e [bid. iii. 16: ev tobt@ eéyvdxapey Thy aydany (i.e. absolute charity), dr 
éxeivos bmtp huav Thy Wuxhy adtod ne’ Kad huels dpetrdouey bmep Tov 
adeApav Tas uxas Teva. Ibid. iv. 9: év TodTw epavepdhon H wydan TOD 
@cod ev hpiv, br. Tl Tidy adtod Ty povoyerh améoTadKey 6 Ocds eis Toy 
kécpov, va Chowmev 50 adrod. 

f On the Johannean authorship of the Apocalypse, see Alford, Gk. Test. 
vol. iv. pp. 198-229 ; and Dr, Wait’s remarks in the pref. to Hug’s Intro- 
duction, pp. 145-177. 
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sentation of the Person of our Saviour in the Apocalypse + 
independent of any indistinctness that may attach to the in- 
terpretation of the historical imagery of that wonderful book. 
In the Apocalypse, Christ is the First and the Last ; He is the 
Alpha and the Omega ; He is the Beginning and the End of all 
existence®, He possesses the seven spirits or perfections of 
Godb. He has a mysterious Name which no man knows save 
He Himselfi. His Name is written on the foreheads of the 
faithfulk ; His grace is the blessing of Christians!, In the 
Apocalypse, His Name is called the Word of God™; as in 
the first Epistle He is the Word of Life, and in the Gospel 
the Word in the beginning. As He rides through heaven on 
His errand of triumph and of judgment, a Name is written on 
His vesture and on His thigh ; He is ‘ King of kings, and Lord 
of lords®.’ St. John had leaned upon His breast at supper in 
the familiarity of trusted friendship. St. John sees Him but for 
a moment in His supramundane glory, and forthwith falls at His 
feet as dead. In the Apocalypse especially we are confronted 
with the startling truth that the true Lord of Heaven is none 
other than the Crucified One. The armies of heaven follow 
Him, clothed as He is in a vesture dipped in blood, the symbol 
and token of His Passion and of His VictoryP. But of all the 
teachings of the Apocalypse on this subject, perhaps none is so 
full of significance as the representation of Christ in Hig 
wounded Humanity upon the throne of the Most High. The 
Lamb, as It had been slain, is in the very centre of the court of 
heaven’; He receives the prostrate adoration of the highest 
intelligences around the throne™; and as the Object of that 
solemn, uninterrupted, awful worship’, He is associated with the 


8 Rev. i. 8: eyé elu: 7d A kal 7d O, 6 mpros Kad 6 Zrxaros. Cf. Ibid. 
ii. 8, xxi. 6, xxii. 13: dpxh Kal TéAos. 

h [hid. iii. 1: 6 €ywy 7a éwrd mveduara Tod @cod. 

i Tbid. xix. 12: tyr dvoua yeypappevor 6 oddels older ef wh adrés. 

« Tbid. iii. 12, cf. ii, 17. 

1 Jbid. xxii. 21. 

m [bid. xix. 13: KaAetro 7d dvoua avrod ‘O Adyos Tod O<od. 

n Tbid. ver. 16: Exer emt 7d iudrioy wal em roy pnpdy adrod Td Bvoua ye- 
ypapuevor, Bacireds BaciA€wy Kal Kipios xvptov, Cf. 1 Tim. vi. 15. 
_ © Ibid. i. 17: dre eldov adtdy, &reca mpds rods wédas adtod ds vexpéds. 

P Ibid. xix. 13, 14. 

4 Ibid. v.6: ev ueow rod Opdvov . . . ’Apviov éornkds ds eopaypuéevor. 

* Ibid. v. 8: 7a rércapa (Ga Kad of cixooirécoapes mpecBirepor erecov 
évémov Tod ’Apylov. : 

8 Tbid. ver. 12: Géidv ors 7d Apvioy 7d echaypévoy AaBeiv Thy Sbvamy kod 


 TAovTov Kal copiay Kat ioxdy Kad Tywhy Kad SdEav Kal edrAoylay. 
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Father, as being in truth one with the Almighty, Uncreated, 
Supreme Godt. 

TV. Considerable, then, as may have been the interval be- 
tween the composition of the Apocalypse and that of the fourth 
Gospel, we find in the two documents one and the same doc- 
trine, in substance if not in terms, respecting our Lord’s Eternal 
Person ; and further, this doctrine accurately corresponds with 
that of St. John’s first Epistle. But it may be asked whether 
St. John, thus consistent with himself upon a point of such 
capital importance, is really in harmony with the teaching of the 
earlier Evangelists? It is granted that between St. John and 
the three first Gospels there is a broad difference of characteristic 
phraseology, of the structure, scene, and matter of the several 
narratives. Does this difference strike deeper still? Is the 
Christology of the son of Zebedee fundamentally distinct from 
that of his predecessors? Can we recognise the Christ of the 
earlier Evangelists in the Christ of St. J ohn t 

Now it is obvious to remark that the difference between the 
three first Evangelists and the fourth, in their respective repre- 
sentations of the Person of our Lord, is in one sense, at any 
rate, a real difference. There is a real difference in the point of 
view of the writers, although the truth before them is one and 
the same. Each from his own stand-point, the first three Evan- 
gelists seek and pourtray separate aspects of the Human side of 
the Life of Jesus. They set forth His perfect Manhood in all Its 
regal grace and majesty, in all Its Human sympathy and beauty, 
in all Its healing and redemptive virtue. In one Gospel Christ 
is the true Fulfiller of the Law, and withal, by a touching con- 
trast, the Man of Sorrows. In another He is the Lord of Nature 
and the Leader of men; all seek Him; all yield to Him; He 
moves forward in the independence of majestic strength. In a 
third He is active and all-embracing Compassion ; He is the 
Shepherd, Who goes forth as for His Life-work, to seek the 
sheep that was lost; He is the Good Samaritant. Thus the | 
obedience, the force, and the tenderness of His Humanity are 
successively depicted ; but room is left for another aspect of His 





t Rev. v.13: 7G Kabquévy em) Tod Opdsvov kal TG ’Apylg 7 eddAoyla Kad h 
Tih Kad H ddta Kal Td Kpatos cis TOds aidvas TAY aidvey., Cf. Ibid. xvii. 14: 
7) Apviov vikhoet avtovs, Src Kipios kuptwy éotl nad Baoireds Baciréwy. See 
also the remarkable expression xx. 6: @covrat fepets To} cod nal Tod Xpiorow, 
which clearly associates Christ with the Father in the highest honour which 
man can render to God, namely, the offering of sacrifice. 

« Cf, Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Evangelien. 
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Life, differing from these and yet in harmony with them. If we 
may dare so to speak, the synoptists approach their great Sub- 
ject from without, St. John unfolds it from within. St. John 
has been guided to pierce the veil of sense ; he has penetrated 
far beyond the Human features, nay even beyond the Human 
thought and Human will of the Redeemer, into the central 
depths of His Eternal Personality. He sets forth the Life of 
our Lord and Saviour on the earth, not in any one of the aspects 
which belong to It as Human, but as being the consistent and 
adequate expression of the glory of a Divine Person, manifested 
to men under a visible form. The miracles described, the dis- 
courses selected, the plan of the narrative, are all in harmony 
‘with the point of view of the fourth Evangelist, and it at once 
explains and accounts for them. 
Plainly, my brethren, two or more observers may approach 
the same object from different points of view, and may be even 
~~ entirely absorbed with distinct aspects of it ; and yet it does not 
follow that any one of these aspects is necessarily at variance 
with the others. Still less does it follow that one aspect alone 
represents the truth. Socrates does not lose his identity, because 
he is so much more to Plato than he is to Xenophon. Lach of 
yourselves may be studied at the same time by the anatomist 
and by the psychologist. Certainly the aspect of your complex 
nature which the one study insists upon, is sufficiently remote 
from the aspect which presents itself to the other. In the eyes 
of one observer you are purely spirit ; you are thought, affection, 
“memory, will, imagination. As he analyses you he is almost in- 
different to the material body in which your higher nature is 
encased, upon which it has left its mark, and through which it 
expresses itself. But to the other observer this your material 
body is everything. Its veins and muscles, its pores and nerves, 
its colour, its proportions, its functions, absorb his whole atten- 
‘tion. He is nervously impatient of any speculations about you 
which cannot be tested by his instruments. Yet is there any 
real ground for a petty jealousy between the one study of your 
nature and the other? Is not each student a servant whom true 
science will own as doing her work? May not each illustrate, 
supplement, balance, and check the conclusions of the other ? 
Must you necessarily view yourselves as being purely mind, if 
you will not be persuaded that you are merely matter? Must 
you needs be materialists, if you will not become the most tran- 
scendental of mystics? Or will not a little physiology usefully 
- yestrain you from a fanciful supersensualism, while a study of 
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the immaterial side of your being forbids you to listen, even 
for a moment, to the brutalizing suggestions of consistent ma- 
terialism ? 

These questions admit of easy reply ; each half of the truth 
is practically no less than speculatively necessary to the other. 
Nor is it otherwise with the general relation of the first three 
Gospels to the fourth. Yet it should be added that the Synop- 
tists do teach the Divine Nature of Jesus, although in the main 
His Sacred Manhood is most prominent in their pages. More- 
over the fourth Gospel, as has been noticed, abundantly insists 
upon Christ’s trae Humanity. Had we not possessed the fourth 
Gospel, we should have known much less of one side of His Hu- 
man Character than we actually know. For in it we see Christ 
engaged in earnest conflict with the worldly and unbelieving 
spirit of His time, while surrounded by the little company of His 
disciples, and devoting Himself to them even ‘unto the end.’ The 
aspects of our Lord’s Humanity which are thus brought into 
prominence would have remained, comparatively speaking, in 
the shade, had the last Gospel not been written. But that 
‘symmetrical conception’ of our Lord’s Character, which modern 
critics have remarked upon, as especially distinguishing the 
fourth Gospel, is to be referred to the manner in which St. John 
lays bare the eternal Personality of Jesus. For in It the scattered 
rays of glory which light up the earlier Evangelists find their 
point of unity. By laying such persistent stress upon Christ’s 
Godhead, as the true seat of His Personality, the fourth Gospel 
is doctrinally complemental (how marvellous is the complement !) 
to the other three ; and yet these three are so full of suggestive. 
implications that they practically anticipate the higher teaching 
of the fourth. 

r. For in the synoptic Gospels Christ is called the Son of 
God in a higher sense than the ethical or than the theocratic. 
In the Old Testament an anointed king or a saintly prophet is 
a son of God. Christ is not merely one among many sons, He 
is the Only, the Well-beloved Son of the Father *. His relation- 
ship to the Father is unshared by any other, and is absolutely 
unique. It is indeed probable that of our Lord’s contemporaries 


* Compare the voice from heaven at our Lord’s baptism, odrdés éorw 6 
Yids mov 6 wyamnrds, St. Matt. iii. 17, repeated at His transfiguration (Ibid. 
xvii. 5); the profound sense of His question to the Pharisees, tivos vids 
eri; (sc. 6 Xpicrds] (Ibid. xxii. 41). And that as the Yids rod Ocoid, 
Christ is superhuman, seems to be implied in the questions of the tempter. 
(Ibid. iv. 3, 6; St. Luke iv. 3, 9.) 
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many applied to Him the title ‘Son of God’ only as an official 
designation of the Messiah ; while others used it to acknowledge 
that surpassing and perfect character which proclaimed Jesus of 
Nazareth to be the One Son, Who had appeared on earth, wor- 
thily showing forth the moral perfections of our Heavenly 
Father. But the official and ethical senses of the term are 
rooted in a deeper sense, which St. Luke connects with it at the 
beginning of his Gospel. ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
_ thee,’ so ran the angel-message to the Virgin-mother, ‘and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that 
Holy Thing Which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of Gody.’ This may be contrasted with the prediction respecting 
St.John the Baptist, that he should be filled with the Holy Ghost 
even from his mother’s womb2. St. John then is in existence 
before his sanctification by the Holy Spirit; but Christ’s Hu- 
manity Itself is formed by the agency of the Holy Ghost. In 
like manner St. Matthew’s record of the angel’s words asserts 
that our Lord was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost @. 
But St. Matthew’s reference to the prophetic name Emmanuel >, 
points to the full truth, that Christ is the Son of God as being 
of the Divine Essence. 

2. Indeed the whole history of the Nativity and its attendant 
circumstances, guard the narratives of St. Matthew and St. Lukee 
against the inroads of Humanitarian interpreters. Our Lord’s 
Birth of a Virgin-mother is as irreconcileable with ‘an Ebionitic 
as it is with a Docetic conception of the entrance of the God-man 
into connexion with humanity4? The worship of the Infant 


y St. Luke i. 35. 

2 [bid. ver. 15 : Mvedparos ‘Aylov trAnoOhoera eri ee Kowrlas unrpds airod. 

® St. Matt. i. 20: 7 yap év abt yeryndev ee Mvebpards éoriy “Aryiov. 

b Tbid. ver. 23. This prophecy was fulfilled when our Lord was called 
Jesus. Cf. Pearson on the Creed (ed. Oxf. 1847), art. ii. p. 89, and note. 

¢ For a vindication of these narratives against the mythical theory of 
Strauss, see Dr. Mill’s Christian Advocate’s Publications for 1841, 1844, 
reprinted in his work on the ‘Mythical Interpretation.’ 

d Martensen, Christ]. Dogm. § 39 (Clark’s transl.): ‘Christ is born, not 
of the will of a man, nor of the will of the flesh ; but the holy Will of the 
Creator took the place of the will of man and of the will of the flesh. That 
is, the Creating Spirit, Who was in the beginning, fulfilled the function of 
the plastic principle. Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, the chosen woman 
of the chosen people. It was the task of Israel to provide, not, as has often 
been said, Christ Himself, but the mother of the Lord; to develope the 
susceptibility for Christ to a point where it might be able to manifest itself 
as the profoundest unity of nature and spirit—an unity which found expres- 
sion in the pure Virgin. In her the pious aspirations of Israel and of 
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Christ, in St. Matthew by the wise men, in St. Luke by the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, represents Jesus as the true Lord of 
humanity, whether Jewish or Gentile, whether educated or un- 
lettered. Especially noteworthy are the greetings addressed to 
the Mother of our Lord by heavenly as well as earthly visitants. 
The Lord is with her; she is graced and blessed among women®. 
Her Son will be great; He will be called the Son of the Highest; 
His kingdom will have no endf, Elizabeth echoes the angel's 
words; Mary is blessed among women, and the Fruit of her 
womb is Blessed. Elizabeth marvels that such an one as herself 
should be visited by the Mother of her Lord £. 

The Evangelical canticles, which we owe to the third Gospel, 
remarkably illustrate the point before us. They surround the 
cradle of the Infant Saviour with the devotional language of 
ancient Israel, now consecrated to the direct service of the In- 
carnate Lord. Mary, the Virgin-mother, already knows that all 
generations shall call her blessed ; for the Mighty One has done 
great things unto herb, And as the moral and social fruits of 
the Incarnation unfold themselves before her prophetic eye, she 
proclaims that the promises to the forefathers are at length ful- 
filled, and that God, ‘remembering His mercy hath holpen His 
servant Israeli’ Zacharias rejoices that the Lord God of Israel 
has in the new-born Saviour redeemed His people*. This 
Saviour is the Lord, whose forerunner has been announced by 
prophecy! ; He is the Day-star from on high, bringing a new 


mankind, and their faith in the promises, are centred. She is the purest 
point in history and in nature, and she therefore becomes the appointed 
medium for the New Creation. And while we must confess that this Virgin 
Birth is enveloped in a veil impenetrable to physical reasonings, yet we affirm 
it to be the only one which fully satisfies the demands of religion and theo- 
logy. This article of our Creed, ‘ conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,’ is the only sure defence against both the Ebionitic and the 
Docetic view of the entrance of the God-man into connexion with humanity.’ 

© St. Luke i. 28: yxaipe, Kexapitwpévn 6 Kupios peta cod, evdAoynuévn ~ 
ob ev yuvaitty. 

f Ibid. ver. 32: otros form méyas, nal vids bblorov KAnOhoeTa. Ver. 33: 
Tihs BactAclas avTov ovK ~orar TéAOS. 

s Ibid. ver. 42: ebdoynuévn ob ey yuvaitl, Kal eddAoynucvos 5 Kapmds THs 
kotAlas gov. Ver, 43: Kat dev wor TovTO, iva EACn Hh whrnp Tod Kuplov mov 
Tpds [LE ; 

h Tbid. ver. 48: amd rod voy parapiodal we macar af yeveal: 81 érolno€é wor 
peyadeia 6 Suvards. 

i Tbid. vers. 51-55. k Tbid. ver. 68. 

1 Ibid. i. 69, Christ is the képas cwrnplas. Ibid. ver. 76; to St. John it is 
said, mpomopevon yap mpd mpoownov Kuptov, éroiudca dd0vs abtod. Cf. Mal. 
iii. 1, iv. 5. 
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‘morning to those who sat in the darkness and death-shadows of 
the world ™. Simeon desires to depart in peace, since his eyes 
have seen his Lord’s Salvation. The humble Babe Whom the 
old man takes in his arms belongs not to the lowly scenes of 
Bethlehem and Nazareth; He is the destined inheritance of the 
world. He is the Divine Saviour ; all nations are interested in 
His Birth; He is to shed light upon the heathen ; He is to be 
the pride and glory of the new Israel. 

The accounts then of our Lord’s Birth in two of the synoptic 


Evangelists, as illustrated by the sacred songs of praise and 


thanksgiving which St. Luke has preserved, point clearly to the 
entrance of a superhuman Being into this our human world. 
Who indeed He was, is stated more explicitly by St.John ; but 
St. John does not deem it necessary to repeat the history of His 
Advent. The accounts of the Annunciation and of the Mi- 
raculous Conception would not by themselves imply the Divinity 
of Christ. But they do imply that Christ is superhuman ; they 
harmonize with the kind of anticipations respecting Christ’s 
appearance in the world, which might be created by St. John’s 
doctrine of His pre-existent glory. These accounts cannot be 
forced within the limits, and made to illustrate the laws, of 
nature. But at least St. John’s narrative justifies the mysteries 
of the synoptic Gospels which would be unintelligible without 
it; and it is a vivid commentary upon hymns the lofty strains 
of which might of themselves be thought to savour of exag- 
geration. 

3. If the synoptists are in correspondence with St. John’s 
characteristic doctrine when they describe our Lord’s Nativity 
and its attendant circumstances, that correspondence is even 
more obvious in their accounts of His teaching, and in the 
pictures which they set before us of His Life and work. They 
present Him to us mainly, although not exclusively, as the Son 
of Man. As has already been hinted, that title, besides its 
direct signification of His true and representative Humanity, is 
itself the ‘product of a self-consciousness, for which the being 
human is not a matter of course, but something secondary and 


m St, Luke i. 78: emecxéparo quads avaroat e& thhous, emipavar Tots ev 
oxdres Kod Kd Oavdrov Kabnuevois’ Tod KarevOivas Tors méd05 hua eis dddv 
eipfyns. Isa. ix. 1, xliil. 7, xlix. 9, lx. 2, are thus applied in a strictly 
spiritual sense. 

n St. Luke ii. 30-32: 7d cwrhpidy cov, d froluacas Kare mpdcwmoy mayTm@Y 
tov Aadv' pas eis AdmondAduy evar, Kal ddeay Aaod cov Iopaha. Cf. Isa. 
xxv. 7, xliv. 4. 
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superinduced ®.’ In other words, this title implies an original 
Nature to Which Christ’s Humanity was a subsequent accretion, 
and in Which His true and deepest Consciousness, if we may 
dare so to speak, was at home. Thus, often in the synoptic 
Gospels He is called simply the SonP. He is the true Son of 
Man, but He is also the true Son of God. In Him Sonship 
attains its archetypal form ; in Him it is seen in its unsullied 
perfection. Accordingly He never calls the Father, owr Father, 
as if He shared His Sonship with His followers. He always 
speaks of My Father4. To this Divine Sonship He received 
witness from heaven both at His Baptism and at His Trans- 
figuration. In the parable of the vineyard, the prophets of the 
old theocracy are contrasted with the Son, not as His predeces- 
sors or rivals, but as His slavest. Thus He lives among men as 
the One True Son of His Father’s home. He is Alone free by 
birthright among a race of born slaves. Yet instead of guard- 
ing His solitary dignity with jealous exclusiveness, He vouch- 
safes to raise the slaves around Him to an adopted sonship ; He 
will buy them out of bondage by pouring forth His Blood; He. 
will lay down His Life, that He may prove the generosity of 
His measureless love towards them s. 

The synoptic Gospels record parables in which Christ is 
Himself the central Figure. They record miracles which seem 
to have no ascertainable object beyond that of exhibiting the 
superhuman might of the Worker. They tell us of His claim to 
forgive sins, and that He supported this claim by the exercise of 


° Cf. Dorner, Person Christi, Einl. p. 82: ‘ Von einem Selbstbewusstseyn 
aus muss diese Bezeichnung ausgepriigt seyn, fiir welches das Mensch-oder- 
Menschensohnseyn nicht das Nichstliegende, sich von selbst unmittelbar 
Verstehende, sondern das Secundiire, Hinzugekommene, war. Ist aber 
Christi Selbstbewusstseyn so geartet gewesen, dass das Menschseyn ihm als 
das Secundire sich darstellte: so muss das Primire in Seinem Bewusstseyn 
ein Anderes seyn, dasjenige, was sich, z. B. bei Johannes xvii. 5 ausspricht ; 
und das Urspriingliche, worin Sein Selbstbewusstseyn sich unmittelbar 
heimisch weiss (vgl. Luc. ii. 49) muss wenigstens von der Zeit an, wo Er 


sich selbst ganz hat, wo sein Innerstes Wirklichkeit geworden ist, das 
Gottliche gewesen seyn.’ 


P St. Matt. xi. 27, xxviii. 20. 

a Ibid. xviii. 10, 19, 35, xx. 23, xxvi. 53; cf. St. Luke xxiii. 46. 

St. Matt. xxi. 34; dwéoreiAe robs SodAous abtod mpds Tovs yewpryovs. Ibid. 
ver. 36: mdéAw daéoredey BAdous dSovAous. Ibid. ver. 37: borepoy dt Gare 
aTEAc Tpds adTods TOV vidy abrod, A€ywr, ‘*Evtparhcovra Tov vidy mov.’ 

8 Ibid. xx, 28: Ae... dodvar Thy Wuxhy aitodAvTpov av7) moAA@Y. Ibid. 
XXvi. 28: 70 aiud mov, Td Tis Kawhs diadhens, 7d Tept TOAAGY exxuVdmevoy eis 
&peoiw dpapriov. 
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His miraculous powers. Equally with St. John they represent 
Him as claiming to be not merely the Teacher but the Object of 
His religion. He insists on faith in His own Person¥. He 
institutes the initial Sacrament, and He deliberately inserts His 
own Name into the sacramental formula ; He inserts it between 
that of the Father and that of the Spirit*. Such self-intrusion 
into the sphere of Divinity would be unintelligible if the synop- 
tists had really represented Jesus as only the teacher and founder 
of a religious doctrine or character. But if Christ is the Logos 
in St John, in these Gospels He is the Sophiay. Thus He 
ascribes to Himself the exclusive knowledge of the Highest. 
No statement in St. John really goes beyond the terms in which, 
according to two synoptists, He claims to know and to be known 
of the Father. ‘No man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him2’ Here then is a recipro- 
~~ ¢al relationship of equality: the Son Alone has a true knowledge 
of the Father ; the Son is Himself such, that the Father Alone 
understands Him. In these Gospels, moreover, Christ ascribes 
to Himself, sanctity ; He even places Himself above the holiest 
thing in ancient Israel®. He and His people are greater than 
the greatest in the old covenant». He scruples not to proclaim 
His consciousness of having fulfilled His mission. He asserts 
that all power is committed to Him both on earth and in 
heaven¢, All nations are to be made disciples of His religion 4. 
When we weigh the language of the first three Evangelists, it 
will be found that Christ is represented by it as the Absolute 
Good and the Absolute Truth not less distinctly than in St. 
John. It is on this account that He is exhibited as in conflict 


t St. Matt. ix. 2-6; St. Luke v. 20, 24. u Thid. xvi. 16, 17. 

x Ibid. xxviii. 19. Cf. Waterland’s Eighth Sermon at Lady Moyer’s Lec- 
ture, Works, vol. ii. p. £71. 

y St. Luke vii. 35: CSixas0n 7 copla and Tav Téxvev atis mdvtwy. St. 
Matt. xi. 19, and apparently St. Luke xi. 49, where 7 copia Tov @cod corres- 
ponds to éy# in St. Matt. xxiii. 34. 

z St. Matt. xi. 27: oddels emvywdone roy Tidy ei wh 6 Tarhp: ovdt 7ov 
TMatépa tis emrywdoxet, ci wh 6 Tids, Kad & day BotaAnra 6 Tids amoxadrtya. 
St. Luke x. 22: oddels yweone tis eorw 6 Tids ei wh 6 Tarhp, cab tls 
et 6 Marhp, ef wy 6 ids, nal & edy BolAnta 6 ids dmokardwa. See 
Mill on Myth. Interp. p. 59. 2 

a St. Matt. xii. 6: Aéyw 0¢ Suiv Bri Tod fepod pci [Tisch.] éoru ade, 

b Tbid. xi. 11, xii. 41, 42, xxi. 33, sqq.; St. Iuke vii. 28. . , 

c St. Matt. xi. 27; St. Luke x. 22; St. Matt. xxviii. 18 : @560n mo TATe 
etouata ev oipare kat én) yijs. 4 St. Matt. xxviii. 19. 
v1 
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not with subordinate or accidental forms of evil, but with the 
evil principle itself, with the prince of evile. And, as the 
Absolute Good, Christ tests the moral worth or worthlessness of 
men by their acceptance or rejection, not of His doctrine but of 
' His Person. It is St. Matthew who records such sentences as 
the following : ‘Be not ye called Rabbi ; for One is your Master, 
even Christ f;’ ‘He that loveth father or mother more than 
Me is not worthy of Mes; ‘Whosoever shall confess Me before 
men, him will I confess also before My Fatherh;’ ‘Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour, and I will give you resti;’ ‘Take My 
yoke upon you, and learn of Mex.’ In St. Matthew then Christ 
speaks as One Who knows Himself to be a universal and infallible 
Teacher in spiritual things; Who demands submission of all 
men, and at whatever cost or sacrifice; Who offers to man- 
kind those deepest consolations which are sought from all others, 
in vain. Nor is it otherwise with St. Luke and St. Mark. It 
is indeed remarkable that our Lord’s most absolute and peremp- 
tory claims! to rule over the affections and wills of men are 
recorded by the first and third, and not by the fourth Evan- 
gelist. These royal rights over the human soul can be justified 
upon no plea of human relationships between teacher and 
learner, between child and elder, between master and servant, 
between friend and friend. If the title of Divinity is more 
explicitly put forward in St. John, the rights: which imply it are 
insisted on in words recorded by the earlier Evangelists. The 
synoptists represent our Lord, Who is the object of Christian 
faith no less than the Founder of Christianity, as designing the 
whole world for the field of His conquests™, and as claiming the 
submission of every individual human soul. All are to be 
brought to discipleship. Only then will the judgment come, 
when the Gospel has been announced to the whole circle of the 
nations®. Christ, the Good and the Truth Incarnate, must 
reign throughout all time®. He knows, according to the synop- 


¢ St. Luke x. 18: e@edpouw rdv Saravay ds aorparhy ek Tod odpavod 
meodvta. St. Matt. iv. 1-11, xii. 27-29, xiii. 38, 39. 


t St. Matt. xxiii. 8. & Ibid. x. 37. 
h Tbid. ver. 32; St. Luke xii. 8. i St. Matt. xi. 28. 
k Ibid. ver. 29. 1 Thid. x. 39; St. Luke xiv. 26. 


m St. Matt. xxviil. 19: mopevOéyres ody wabntedoare mdyTa TH Lyn. St. Mark 
xvi. 15; St. Luke xxiv. 47. Cf. St. Matt. xiii. 32, 38, 41, xxiv. 14. 

» St. Matt. xxiv. 14: kal kypux@hoeta Todro Td edayyeAtoy THS BaciAclas 
év BAn TH oikouuern, eis waptopioy mat Tots Zveor Ral TéTe Her Td TéAos. 

° St. Luke xxii. 69: ad rod viv ora 8 Tids Tod dvOpdmov KaOhuevos ex 
detidy Tis Suvduews Tod Ocod. 
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tists no less than St. John, that He is a perfect and final Reve- 
lation of God. He is the Centre-point of the history and of the 
hopes of man. None shall advance beyond Him: the preten- 
sion to surpass Him is but the symptom of disastrous error 
and reaction P. 

The Transfiguration is described by all the synoptists ; and it 
represents our Lord in His true relation to the legal and pro- 
phetic dispensations, and as visibly invested for the time being 
with a glory which was rightfully His. The Ascension secures 
His permanent investiture with that glory; and the Ascension 
is described by St. Mark and St. Luke. The Resurrection is 
recorded by the first three Evangelists as accurately as by the 
fourth; and it was to the Resurrection that He Himself appealed 
as being the sign by which men were to know His real claim 
upon their homage. In the first three Gospels, all of Christ’s 
humiliations are consistently linked to the assertion of His power, 
and to the consummation of His victory. He is buffeted, spat 
upon, scourged, crucified, only to rise from the dead the third 
day 4; His Resurrection is the prelude to His ascent to heaven. 
He leaves the world, yet He bequeaths the promise of His 
Presence. He promises to be wherever two or three are gathered 
in His Name; He institutes the Sacrament of His Body and 
His Bloods; He declares that He will be among His people even 
to the end of the world t. 

4. But it is more particularly through our Lord’s discourses 
respecting the end of the world and the final judgment, as re- 
corded by the synoptists, that we may discern the matchless 
dignity of His Person. It is reflected in the position which He 
claims to fill with respect to the moral and material universe, 
and in the absolute finality which He attributes to His religion. 
The Lawgiver Who is above all other legislators, and Who 
revises all other legislation, will also be the final Judge. At 


P St. Matt. xxiv. 23-26, &c. 

a Ibid. xx.19; St. Mark x. 34; St. Luke xviii. 33. 

r St. Matt. xviii. 20: 08 ydp eiorb0o0 4 pets cuvnymevor els Td Endy dvowa, 
xe? eiud ey meow adTav. 

8 [bid. xxvi. 26 ; St. Mark xiv. 22; St. Luke xxii. 19. 

t St. Matt. xxviii. 20: eyd me” Sua clus mdoas Tas Nuepas ews THs ovvTE- 
Aclas Tod aidvos. 

u [bid. vii. 22: ToAAo) epotot por ev exelyn TH Tucpa, ‘ Kipre, Kupue, ov 
TO o@ bvduare mpoepytevoaper, Kal TH oD bvdéuatr Saidvia ebeBarouer, Kad 
1@ 0@ dvduare Suvduers TOAAGS eromjoapey | Kal TéTe Suodoyhow, abrots, Ort 
ovdémore Zyvov buds. Gmoxwpelte Gm’ euod ot epyatouevor Thy avoplay.’ 
St. Luke xiii. 25. St. Matt. xili, 41: dmooreAc? 6 ids Tod avOphmov Tovs 
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that last awful revelation of His personal glory, none shall be 
able to refuse Him submission. Then will He put an end to the 
humiliations and the sorrows of His Church; then, out of the 
fulness of His majesty, He will clothe His despised followers 
with glory ; He will allot the kingdom to those who have be- 
lieved on Him; and at His heavenly board they shall share for 
ever the royal feast of life. Certainly the Redeemer and J udge 
of men, to Whom all spiritual and natural forces, all earthly and 
heavenly powers must at last submit, is not merely a divinely 
gifted prophet. His Person ‘has a metaphysical and cosmical 
significance.’ None could preside so authoritatively over the 
history and destiny of the world who was not entitled to share 
the throne of its Creator. 

The eschatological discourses in the synoptists do but tally 
with the prologue of St. John’s Gospel. "In contemplating the 
dignity of our Lord’s Person, the preceding Evangelists for the 
most part look forward ; St. John looks backward no less than 
forward. St. John dwells on Christ’s Pre-existence ; the synop- 
tists, if we may so phrase it, on his Post-existence. In the 
earlier Evangelists His personal glory is viewed in its relation to 
the future of the human race and of the universe; in St. John 
it is viewed in its relation to the origin of created things, and to 
the solitary and everlasting years of God. In St. J ohn, Christ 
our Saviour is the First; in the synoptists He is more especially 
the Last. 

In the synoptic Gospels, then, the Person of Christ Divine 
and Human is the centre-point of the Christian religion. Christ 
is here the Supreme Lawgiver ; He is the Perfect Saint ; He is 
the Judge of all men. He controls both worlds, the physical and 
the spiritual ; He bestows the forgiveness of sins, and the Holy 
Spirit; He promises everlasting life. His Presence is to be 
perpetuated on earth, while yet He will reign as Lord of heaven. 
‘The entire representation,’ says Professor Dorner, ‘of Christ 
which is given us by the synoptists, may be placed side by side 
with that given by St. John, as being altogether identical with 
it. For a faith moulded in obedience to the synoptic tradition 





dyyérous abrod, kat cvAActovow ek THs Baotrclas adrod mdyTa Te oKdvdara 
kal rods mowdvTas Thy dvoulav, Kal Badrotow adtods eis Th Kdwwvov Tod Tupds. 
Ibid. x. 32; St. Mark viii. 38. St. Matt. xxiv. 312 Groote? Tovs dyyérous 
avrod meTa odAmryyos pwrijs weydAns, Kal émiovvdgovor Tovs éxAeKTods adTod 
ex TeV Tecodpwy dveuwv, am Leper oipavay ews &xpwv adtay. Ibid. xxy, 
34-46; St. Luke xii. 35, xvii. 30, 31. . 

* Martensen, Christl. Dogm. § 128. 
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concerning Christ, must have essentially the same features in 
its resulting conception of Christ as those which belong to the 
Christ of St: Johny.’ In other words, think over the miracles 
wrought by Christ and narrated by the synoptists, one by one. 
Think over the discourses spoken by Christ and recorded by the 
synoptists, one by one. Look at the whole bearing and scope of 
His Life, as the three first Evangelists describe It, from His 
supernatural Birth to His disappearance beyond the clouds of 
heaven. Mark well how pressing and tender, yet withal how 
full of stern and majestic Self-assertion, are His words! Con- 
sider how merciful and timely, yet also how expressive of imma- 
nent and unlimited power, are His miracles! Put the three 
representations of the Royal, the Human, and the Healing 
Redeemer together, and deny, if it is possible, that Jesus is 
Divine. If the Christ of the synoptists is not indeed an unreal 
phantom, such as Docetism might have constructed, He is far 
removed above the Ebionitic conception of a purely human 
Saviour. If Christ’s Pre-existence is only obscurely hinted at 
in the first three Gospels, His relation to the world of spirits is 


- brought out in them even more clearly than in St. John by the 


discourses which they contain on the subject of the Last Judg- 
ment. If St. John could be blotted out from the pages of the 
New Testament, St. John’s central doctrine would still live on 
in the earlier Evangelists as implicitly contained within a history 
otherwise inexplicable, if not as the illuminating truth of a 
heavenly gnosis. There would still remain the picture of a Life 
Which belongs indeed to human history, but Which the laws 
that govern human history neither control nor can explain. 
It would still be certain that One had lived on earth, wielding 
miraculous powers, and claiming a moral and intellectual place 
which belongs only to the Most Holy ; and if the problem pre- 
sented to faith might seem for a moment to be more intricate, 
its final solution could not differ in substance from that which 
meets us in the pages of the beloved disciple. 

V. But what avails it, say you, to shew that St. John is con- 
sistent with himself, and that he is not. really at variance with 
the Evangelists who preceded him, if the doctrine which he 


y Dorner, Person Christi, Hinl. p. 89: ‘Das synoptische Totalbild von 
Christus dem johanneischen insofern vollkommen an die Seite setzen kaan, 
als der durch Vermittlung der synoptischen Tradition gebildete Glaube 
wesentlich ganz dieselben Ztige in seinem Christusbegriff haben musste, wie 
sie der johanneische Christus hat.’ For the preceding remarks, see Person 


Christi, Einl. pp. 80-89. 
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teaches, and which the Creed re-asserts, is itself incredible? You 
object to this doctrine that it ‘involves an invincible contradic- 
tion.’ It represents Christ on the one hand as a Personal Being, 
while on the other it asserts that two mutually self-excluding 
Essences are really united in Him. How can He be personal, 
you ask, if He be in very truth both God and Man? If He is 
thus God and Man, is He not, in point of fact, a ‘double Being;’ 
and is not unity of being an indispensable condition of person- 
ality? Surely, you insist, this condition is forfeited by the very 
terms of the doctrine. Christ either is not both God and Man, 
or He is not a single Personality. To say that He is One Person 
in Two Natures is to affirm the existence of a miracle which is 
incredible, if for no other reason, simply on the score of its 
unintelligibility 2. 

This is what may be said ; but let us consider, first of all, 
whether to say this does not, however unintentionally, caricature 
the doctrine of St. John and of the Catholic Creed. Does it not 
seem as if both St. John and the Creed were at pains to make 
it clear that the Person of Christ in His pre-existent glory, in 
His state of humiliation and sorrow, and in the majesty of His * 
mediatorial kingdom, is continuously, unalterably One? Does 
not the Nicene Creed, for instance, first name the Only-begotten 
Son of God, and then go on to say how for us men and for our 
salvation He was Himself made Man, and was crucified for us 
under Pontius Pilate? Does not St. John plainly refer to One 


* Schenkel, Charakterbild Jesu, p.2: ‘Es gehért vor Allem zum Begriffe 
einer Person, dass sie im Kerne ihres Wesens eine Einheit bildet; nur unter 
dieser Voraussetzung lisst sie sich geschichtlich begreifen. Diese Einheit 
wird durch die herk6mmliche Lehre in der Person des Welterlésers aufge- 
hoben. Jesus Christus wird in der kirchlichen Glaubenslehre als ein Doppel- 
Wesen dargestellt, als die persénliche Vereinigung zweier Wesenheiten, die 
an sich nichts mit einander gemein haben, sich vielmehr schlechthin wider- 
sprechen und nur yermége eines alle Begriffe tibersteigenden Wunders in die 
engste und unaufléslichste Verbindung mit einander gebracht worden sind, 
Er ist demzufolge Mensch wnd Gott in einer und derselben Person. Die 
kirchlichen Theologen haben grosse Anstrengungen gemacht, um die unauf- 
lésliche Verbindung von Gott und Mensch in einer Person als begreiflich 
und moglich darzustellen ; sie haben sich aber zuletzt doch immer wieder zu 
dem Gestindniss genothigt gesehen, dass die Sache unbegreiflich sei, und 
dass ein undurchdringliches Geheimniss iiber dem Personleben Jesu Christi 
schwebe. Allein eine solche Berufung auf Geheimnisse und Wunder ist, wo 
es auf die Erklirung einer geschichtlichen Thatsache ankommt, fiir die 
Wissenschaft ohne allen Werth; sie offenbart uns die Unfihigkeit des theo- 
logischen Denkens, das in sich Widersprechende vorstellbar, das geschichtlich 
Unbegreifliche denkbar zu machen.’ Cf. Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 146; 
Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, ii. § 96-98. 
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and the Same Agent in such verses as the following? ‘All 
things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything 
made that was made@.’ ‘ He riseth from supper, and laid aside 
His garments ; and took a towel, and girded Himself. After 
that He poureth water into a bason, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith He 
was girdedb.’ If St. John or the Creed had proceeded to intro- 
duce a new subject to whom the circumstances of Christ’s earthly 
Life properly belonged, and who only maintained a mysterious, 
even although it were an indissoluble connexion with the Eternal 
Word in heaven, then the charge of making Christ a ‘ double 
Being’ would be warrantable. Nestorius was fairly liable to 
that charge. He practically denied that the Man Christ Jesus 
was One Person with the Eternal Word. In order to heighten 
the ethical import of the Human Life of Christ, Nestorianism 
represents our Lord as an individual Man, Who, although He is 
the temple and organ of the Deity to which He is united, yet 
has a separate basis of personality in His Human Nature. The 
individuality of the Son of Mary is thus treated as a distinct 
thing from that of the Eternal Word ; and the Christ of Nesto- 
rianism is really a ‘double Being,’ or rather He is two distinct 
persons, mysteriously joined in one*®. But the Church has 
formally condemned this error, and in so doing she was merely 
throwing into the form of a doctrinal proposition the plain 
import of the narrative of St. John’s Gospel 4, 

Undoubtedly, you reply, the Church has not allowed her doc- 


@ St. John i. 3. » Ibid. xiii. 4, 5. 

¢ Ap. Marium Mere. p. 54: ‘ Non Maria peperit Deum. Non peperit 
creatura increabilem, sed peperit hominem Deitatis instrumentum. Divido 
naturas, sed conjungo reverentiam.’ Cf. Nestorii Ep, iti. ad Ccelestin. 
(Mansi, tom. iv. 1197): 7d mpocdOeiy thy Ody Adyov ex Tis xXpioToTdKou 
mapbevov mapa Tis Oclas ediddxOnv ypapis: Td 5 yevynOjva Ody e aitijs, 
ovdapuod ed:ddxOnv. And his ‘famous’ saying, ‘I will never own a child of 
two months old to be God.’ (Labbe, iii. 506.) 

4 St. Leo in Epist. ad Leonem Aug. ed. Ballerino, 165 : ‘ Anathematizetur 
ergo Nestorius, qui beatam Virginem non Dei, sed hominis tantummodo cre- 
didit genitricem, ut aliam personam carnis faceret, aliam Deitatis ; nee unum 
Christum in Verbo Dei et carne sentiret, sed separatum atque sejunctum 
alterum Filium Dei, alterum hominis predicaret.’ See Confession of the 
_ Easterns, accepted by St. Cyril, Labbe, iii. 1107. ‘Opodroyotuey tov Kupiov 
juav Incody Xpiordv, Tov Tidy Tod Ocod, Ocdy TEArciov Ka) UvIpwmrov TércLov ek 
Wuxis AoyiKhs Kal oduaros, mpd aidvwy pev ex Tod Tarps -yevynOévta Kate 
Thy @cdryTa, ew eoxdtwy be T&Y jucp@v Toy avToy ex Maplas Kata Thy dvOpw- 
méTnTo, duoovc.oy TH Matp) Kata Thy OedtyTa, Suoovoroy july Kata Thy avOpw- 
métnta dio yap picewy Evwois yéeyove. Kara tadrny thy Tis d&ovyxurou 
évdcews evvoiay bmodoyodmey Thy aylayv TlapGévoy OcordKov, dd Td Toy Ocdy 
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trine to be stated in terms which would dissolve the Redeemer into 
two distinct agents, and would so altogether forfeit the reality of 
redemption ®. But the question is whether the orthodox state- 


Aédyov capkwOjvat Kat evavOpwmicat, Kal ef adtiis Tis cvAAT ews EvGout EavT@ 
tov e adris Anddévta vadv, Tas d€ ebaryyeAiKas mepl Tod Kupiov owvas topev 
Tos Gcordsyous kvdpas Tas wey KoworoodyTas &s ep évds mpogdmov, Tas bt 
Siapoby tas ds én Sto picewy, Kal Tas uty Ocompemcis Kata Thy OcdtnTa TOU 
Xpiorod, Tas S& Tamwevdas Kara Thy avOpendtnta aitod mapadiddvras. The 
definition of Chalcedon is equally emphatic on the subject of the Hypostatic 
Union. Routh, Scr. Op. ii. 78. Bright, Hist. Ch. p. 409. The title Theo- 
tokos, assigned to the Blessed Virgin by eminent Fathers before the Nestorian 
controversy (see Bright, ib. p. 302), and by the whole Church ever since the 
Council of Ephesus, is essentially a tribute to Christ’s personal glory. It is 
in exact accordance with that well-known Scriptural usus loguendi, whereby 
Gop is said to have ‘ purchased the Church with His own Blood’ (Acts xx. 
28, see Lect. VI. ; and compare I Cor. ii. 8), as conversely, ‘the Son of Man,’ 
while yet on earth, is said to have been ‘in heaven’ (St. John iii. 13). This 
“communicatio idiomatum,’ koworolnais or avTidocts (St. John Dam. Orth. 
Fid. iii. 4), as it is technically termed, is only intelligible on the principle 
that whatever belongs to our Lord in either of His two spheres of Existence 
belongs to Him as the One Christ, Who is, and is to be spoken of as, both 
Gop and Man. In other words, the properties of both His Natures are the 
properties of His Person. (Hooker, E. P. v. 53; St. Thom. Summ. iii. 16, 4.) 
In the same sense then as that in which St. Paul could attribute ‘crucifixion,’ 
and ‘shedding His Blood,’ to ‘ Gop,’ that is to say, to our Divine Saviour in 
His Manhood, the Church could attribute to Him Birth of a human Mother. 
The phrase @cordxos is implicitly sanctioned by the phrase aiua @cod. It 
presupposes the belief that Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary, is our Lord and 
Gop ; that ‘the Son which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlast- 
ing of the Father, very and eternal Gop, took Man’s Nature upon Him in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin, of her substance,’ art. 2. In sub-apostolic language, 
5 yap Oeds judy Incods 6 Xpiards exvopophen ard Mapias. Ign. ad Eph. 18. 

e Jackson on the Creed, Works, vol. vii. p. 294: ‘That proper blood 
wherewith God is said to have purchased the church, was the blood of the 
Son of God, the second Person in Trinity, after a more peculiar manner than 
it was the blood either of God the Father or of God the Holy Ghost. It was 
the blood of God the Father or of God the Holy Ghost, as all other creatures 
are, by common right of creation and preservation. It was the blood of 
God the Son alone by personal union. If this Son of God, and High Priest 
of our souls, had offered any other sacrifice for us than Himself, or the Man- 
hood thus personally united unto Him, His offering could not have been 
satisfactory, because in all other things created, the Father and the Holy 
Ghost had the same right or interest which the Son had, He could not have 
offered anything to Them which were not as truly Theirs as His. Only the 
Seed of Abraham, or Fruit of the Virgin’s womb Which He assumed into the 
Godhead, was by the assumption made so His own, as it was not Theirs, His 
own by incommunicable property of personal union. By reason of this 
incommunicable property in the woman’s seed, the Son of God might truly 
have said unto His Father, ‘Lord, Thou hast purchased the church, yet 
with My blood:’ but so could not the Man Christ Jesus say unto the Son 
of God, ‘Lord, Thou hast paid the ransom for the sins of the world, yet 
with My blood, not with Thine own.’ 
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ment be really successful in avoiding the error which it depre- 
cates. Certainly the Church does say that ‘ although Christ be 
God and Man, yet He is not two, but one Christ.’ But is this 
possible ? How can Godhead and Manhood thus coalesce without 
forfeiture of that unity which is a condition of personality ? 

The answer to this question lies in the fact, upon which 
St. John insists with such prominence, that our Lord’s Godhead 
is the seat of His Personality. The Son of Mary is not a distinct 
human person mysteriously linked with the Divine Nature of 
the Eternal Word, The Person of the Son of Mary is divine 
and eternal; It is none other than the Person of the Word. 
When He took upon Him to deliver man, the Eternal Word did 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb. He clothed Himself with man’s 
bodily and man’s immaterial nature ; He united it to His Own 
Divinity. He ‘took man’s Nature upon Him in the womb of 
the Blessed Virgin, of her substance, so that two whole and per- 
fect Natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were 
joined together in One Person, never to be divided, whereof is 
One Christs.’ Thus to speak of Christ as a Man, at least with- 
out explanation, may lead to a serious misconception ; He is the 
Man, or rather He is Man. Christ’s Manhood is not of Itself an 
individual being ; It is not a seat and centre of personality; It 
has no conceivable existence apart from the act whereby the 
Eternal Word in becoming Incarnate called It into being and 
made It His Ownh. It is a vesture which He has folded around 
His Person ; It is an instrument through which He places Him- 
‘self in contact with men, and whereby He acts upon humanity i, 


f St. Ful. de Fide ad Petr. c.17: ‘Deus Verbum non accepit personam 
hominis, sed naturam ; et in eternam personam divinitatis accepit tempora- 
lem substantiam carnis.’ St. Joh. Damasc. de Fid. Orthod. iii. 11: 5 @eds 
Adyos capkwOels ov Thy ev 7H elder Pewpouperny, od yap mdaas Tas broordcels 
avéraBev" GAAG Thy ev arduy, amapxhv Tod jperépov Pupduatos, od Kae éav- 
Thy brootacay Kal &rouov xpnuaticacay mpdrepoy, Kad obtws bm adTod Tpoo- 
AnPOcioay, GAN ev TH avTov brootdce brdptacay, arn yap h brdaTacis ToD 
Ocod Adyou ey<vero TH capk! iwéaracis. He states this in other terms (c. 9) 
by saying that our Lord’s Humanity had no subsistence of itself. It was not 
iStocvoraros, nor was it strictly dvurdararos, but ev adti TH To Ocod Adyou 
broordoe trootaca, évutéotatos. He speaks too of Christ’s tadotacts otv- 
@eros. Hooker, E. P. v. 52. 3. & Art. ii. 

h St. Aug. c. Serm. Arian. c. 6: ‘Nec sic assumptus est [homo] ut prits 
crearetur, post assumeretur, sed ut in ips&é assumptione crearetur.’ Newman’s 
Par. Sermons, vi. 68. 

i Jackson on thé Creed, Works, vol. vii. p. 289: ‘The Humanity of 
Christ is such an instrument of the Divine Nature in His Person, as the 
hand of man is to the person or party whose hand it is. And it is well 
observed, whether by Aquinas himself or no I remember not, but by 
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He wears It in heaven, and thus robed in It He represents, He 
impersonates, He pleads for the race of beings to which It 
belongs. In saying that Christ ‘took our nature upon Him,’ 
we imply that His Person existed before, and that the Manhood 
which He assumed was Itself impersonal. Therefore He did not 
make Himself a ‘double Being’ by becoming incarnate. His 
Manhood no more impaired the unity of His Person than each 
human body, with its various organs and capacities, impairs the 
unity of that personal principle which is the centre and pivot of 
each separate human existence, and which has its seat within 
the soul of each one of us. 

‘Ag the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and 
man is one Christ.’ As the personality of man resides in the 
soul, after death has severed soul and body, so the Person of 
Christ had Its eternal seat in His Godhead before His Incarna- 
tion. Intimately as the ‘I, or personal principle within each 
of us, is associated with every movement of the body, the ‘I’ 
itself resides in the soul. The soul is that which is conscious, 
which remembers, which wills, and which thus realizes person- 
ality. Certainly it is true that in our present state of existence 
we have never as yet realized what personal existence is, apart 
from the body. But the youngest of us will do this, ere many 
years have passed. Meanwhile we know that, when divorced 
from the personal principle which rules and inspires it, the body 
is but a lump of lifeless clay. The body then does not superadd 
a second personality to that which is in the soul. It supplies 
the personal soul with an instrument; it introduces it to a 
sphere of action; it is the obedient slave, the plastic ductile 
form of the personal soul which tenants it. The hand is raised, 
the voice is heard ; but these are acts of the selfsame personality 


Viguerius, an accurate summist of Aquinas’ sums, that albeit the intellectual 
part of man be a spiritual substance, and separated from the matter or bodily 
part, yet is the union betwixt the hand and intellectual part of man no less 
firm, no less proper, than the union between the feet or other organical 
parts of sensitive creatures, and their sensitive souls or mere physical forms. 
For the intellectual part of man, whether it be the form of man truly, though 
not merely physical, or rather his essence, not his form at all, doth use his 
own hand not as the carpenter doth use his axe, that is, not as an external 
or separated, but as his proper united instrument: nor is the union between 
the hand as the instrument and intellective part as the artificer or commander 
of it an union of matter and form, but an union personal, or at the least 
such an union as resembles the hypostatical union between the Divine and 
Human Nature of Christ much better than\any material union wherein 
philosophers or school-divines can make instance.’ Cf. Viguerius, Institu- 
tiones, c. 20, introd. p. 259, commenting on St. Thom. 3%. q. 2. a. I. 
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as that which, in the invisible voiceless recesses of its immaterial 
self, goes through intellectual acts of inference, or moral acts of 
aversion or of love. In short, man is at once animal and spirit, 
but his personal unity is not thereby impaired: and Jesus Christ 
is not other than a Single Person, although He has united the 
Perfect Nature of Man to His Divine and Eternal Being. 
Therefore, although He says ‘I and the Father are One, He 
never says ‘I and the Son’ or ‘I and the Word are One.’ For 
He is the Word; He is the Son. And His Human Life is not 
a distinct person, but the robe which is folded around His 
Eternal Personality . 

But if the illustration of the Creed is thus suggestive of the 
unity of Christ’s Person, is it, you may fairly ask, altogether in 
harmony with the Scriptural and Catholic doctrine of His 
Perfect Manhood? If Christ's Humanity stands to His God- 
head in the relation of the body of a man to his soul, does not 
this imply that Christ has no human Soul], or at any rate no 
distinct human Will? You remind me that ‘the truth of our 
Lord’s Human Will is essential to the integrity of His Manhood, 
to the reality of His Incarnation, to the completeness of His 
redemptive work. It is plainly asserted by Scripture ; and the 
error which denies It has been condemned by the Church. If 
Nestorius errs on one side, Apollinaris, Eutyches, and finally the 
Monothelites, warn us how easily we may err on the other. 
Christ has a Human Will as being Perfect Man, no less than He 
has a Divine Will as being Perfect God. But this is not sug- 
gested by the analogy of the union of body and soul in man. 
And if there are two Wills in Christ, must there not also be two 
Persons? and may not the Sufferer Who kneels in Gethsemane 
be another than the Word by Whom all things were made ?’ 

Certainly, the illustration of the Creed cannot be pressed 
closely without risk of serious error. An illustration is gene- 
rally used to indicate correspondence in a single particular ; and 
it will not bear to be erected into an absolute and consistent 


k On the objection that the illustration in the Athanasian Creed favours 
Nestorianism, cf. St. Tho. 3%. 2. 5. 

1 This preliminary form of the objection is thus noticed by the Master of 
the Sentences, Petr. Lomb. ]. iii. d. 5 (858). ‘Non accepit Verbum Dei 
personam hominis, sed naturam. E: A quibusdam opponitur, quod persona 
assumit personam. Persona enim est substantia rationalis individue nature, 
hoc autem est anima. Ergo si animam assumsit, et personam. Quod ideo 
non sequitur, quia anima non est persona, quando alii rei unita est perso- 
naliter, sed quando per se est. Illa autem anima (our Lord’s) nunquam fuit, 
quia esset alii rei conjuncta.” — 
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parallel, supposed to be in all respects analogous to that with 
which it has a single point of correspondence. But the Creed 
protects itself elsewhere against any such misuse of this par- 
ticular illustration. The Creed says that as body and soul meet 
in a single man, so do Perfect Godhead and Perfect Manhood 
meet in one Christ. The Perfect Manhood of Christ, not His 
Body merely but His Soul, and therefore His Human Will, is 
part of the One Christ. Unless in His condescending love our 
Eternal Lord had thus taken upon Him our fallen nature in its 
integrity, that is to say, a Human Soul as well as a Human 
Body, a Human Will as an integral element of the Human Soul, 
mankind would not have been really represented on the cross or 
before the throne. We should not have been truly redeemed or 
sanctified by a real union with the Most Holy. 

Yet in taking upon Him a Human Will, the Eternal Word 
did not assume a second principle of action which was de- 
structive of the real unity of His Person. Within the precincts 
of a single human soul may we not observe two principles of 
volition, this higher and that lower, this animated almost en- 
tirely by reason, that as exclusively by passion? St. Paul has 
described the moral dualism within a single will which is cha- 
racteristic of the first stage of the regenerate life, in a wonderful 
passage of his Epistle to the Romans™, The real self is loyal to 
God ; yet the Christian sees within him a second self, warring 
against the law of his mind, and bringing him into captivity to 
that which his central being, in its loyalty to God, energetically 
rejects®. Yet in this great conflict between the old and the new 
self of the regenerate man, there is, we know, no real schism of 
an indivisible person, although for the moment antagonist ele- 
ments within the soul are so engaged as to look like separate 
hostile agencies. The man’s lower nature is not a distinct 
person, yet it has what is almost a distinct will, and what is 
thus a shadow of the Created Will which Christ assumed along 
with His Human Nature. Of course in the Incarnate Christ, 
the Human Will, although a proper principle of action, was not, 


m Rom. vii. 14-25. Origen, St. Chrysostom, and Theodoret understand . 
this passage of the state of man before regeneration. St. Augustine was of 
this mind in his earlier theological life (Confess. vii. 21 3 Prop. 45 in Ep. ad 
Rom., quoted by Meyer, Romer. p. 246), but his struggle with the Pelagian 
heresy led him to understand the passage of the regenerate (Retractat. i. 23, 
ii. 1; contr. duas Ep. Pelag. i. 10; contr. Faust. xv. 8). This judgment was 
accepted by the great divines of the middle ages, St. Anselm and Aquinas, 
and generally by the moderns; although of late there have been some earnest 
efforts to revive the Greek interpretation. n Rom, yil. 17, 22; 23: 
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could not be, in other than the most absolute harmony with the 
Will of God. Christ’s sinlessness is the historical expression of 
this harmony. The Human Will of Christ corresponded to the 
Eternal Will with unvarying accuracy ; because in point of fact 
God, Incarnate in Christ, willed each volition of Christ’s Human 
Will. Christ’s Human Will then had a distinct existence, yet 
Its free volitions were but the earthly echoes of the Will of the 
All-holy?. At the Temptation It was confronted with the per- 
sonal principle of evil; but the Tempter without was seconded 
by no pulse of sympathy within. The Human Will of Christ 
was incapable of willing evil. In Gethsemane It was thrown 
forward into strong relief as Jesus bent to accept the chalice of 


- suffering from which His Human sensitiveness could not but 


shrink. But from the first It was controlled by the Divine Will 
to which It is indissolubly united ; just as, if we may use the 
comparison, in a holy man, passion and impulse are brought 
entirely under the empire of reason and conscience?. As God 
and Man, our Lord has two Wills; but the Divine Will origi- 
nates and rules His Action; the Human Will is but the docile 
servant of that Will of God which has its seat in Christ's Divine 
and Eternal Persont. Here indeed we touch upon the line at 
which revealed truth shades off into inaccessible mystery. We 
may not seek to penetrate the secrets of that marvellous deavdpixy 
évépyera: but at least we know that each Nature of Christ is 

erfect, and that the Person which unites them is One and in- 
dissolubles. 


© This was the ground taken in the Sixth General Council, A.D. 680, 
when the language of Chalcedon was adapted to meet the error of the Mono- 
thelites. Avo guoicds OeAqoes Fro Gertuara ev ait@ kal Sto voids 
evepyeias adiaipérws, atpéntws, dueplotws, aovyxiTws, KaTd Thy Tay aylov 
matépav didacKaAlay knpiTropey, Kal Sto puoikd OeAhuara ov brevaytia, pn 
yévorro, Kabs oi aoePeis Zpnoay aiperixol, GAN érdpuevoy To GvOpdrwoy avTov 


— GéAnua, Kal ph avtimintoy, 7) avrimadaioy pmaddov bey ody Kal brotacadmevov 


76 Oelw abtod Kal mavodevet GeAhwart. Mansi, tom. xi. p. 637. Routh, Scr. 
Op. ii. 236. Hooker, E. P. v. 48. 9. 

p ‘In ancient language, a twofold voluntas is quite compatible with a single 
volitio. Klee Dogmengesch. ii. 4. 6. 

a St. Maximus illustrates the two harmonious operations of the Two Wills 
in Christ, by the physical image of a heated sword which both cuts and burns. 
Disp. cont. Pyrrh. apud Klee ubi sup. : 

: St. Ambros. de Fide, v. 6 : ‘ Didicisti, quod omnia sibi Ipsi subjicere possit 


- secundum operationem utique Deitatis ; disce nunc quod secundum carnem 


omnia subjecta accipiat.” 

s St. Leo, Ep. ad Flavianum, c. 4: ‘Qui verus est Deus, idem: verus est 
Homo; et nullum est in hac unitate mendacium, dum invicem sunt et bu- 
militas hominis et altitudo deitatis. Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius 
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For the illustration of the Creed might at least remind us 
that we carry about with us the mystery of a composite nature, 
which should lead a thoughtful man to pause before pressing 
such objections as are urged by modern scepticism against the 
truth of the Incarnation. The Christ Who is revealed in the 
Gospels and Who is worshipped by the Church, is rejected as 
being ‘an unintelligible wonder!’ True, He is, as well in His 
condescension as in His greatness, utterly beyond the scope of 
our finite comprehensions. ‘Salva proprietate utriusque Nature, 
et in unam coeunte personam, suscepta est a majestate humilitas, 
a virtute infirmitas, ab zternitate mortalitast.’ We do not pro- 
fess to solve the mystery of that Union between the Almighty, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent Being, and a Human Life, with its: 
bounded powers, its limited knowledge, its restricted sphere. 
We only know that in Christ, the finite and the Infinite are thus 
united. But we can understand this mysterious union at least 
as well as we can understand the union of such an organism as 
the human body to a spiritual immaterial principle like the 
human soul. How does spirit thus league itself with matter ? 
Where and what is the life-principle of the body? Where is the 
exact frontier-line between sense and consciousness, between 
brain and thought, between the act of will and the movement of 
muscle? Is human nature then so utterly commonplace, and 
have its secrets been so entirely unravelled by contemporary 
science, as entitle us to demand of the Almighty God that 
when He reveals Himself to us He shall disrobe Himself of 
mystery? If we reject His Self-revelation in the Person of 
Jesus Christ on the ground of our inability to understand the 
difficulties, great and undeniable, although not greater than we 
might have anticipated, which do in fact surround it; are we 
also prepared to conclude that, because we cannot explain how a 
spiritual principle like the soul can be robed in and act through 
a material body, we will therefore close our eyes to the argu- 
ments which certify us that the soul is an immaterial essence, 


and take refuge from this oppressive sense of mystery in some 
doctrine of consistent materialism ? 


communione quod proprium est ; Verbo scilicet operante quod Verbi est, et 
carne exsequente quod carnis est. Unum horum coruscat miraculis, alterum 
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Certainly St. John’s doctrine of the Divinity of the Word 
Incarnate cannot be reasonably objected to on the score of its 
mysteriousness by those who allow themselves to face their real 
ignorance of the mysteries of our human nature. Nor does that 
doctrine involve a necessary internal self-contradiction on such a 
ground as that ‘the Word by Whom all things were made, and 
Who sustains all things, cannot become His Own creature. Un- 
doubtedly the Word Incarnate does not cease to be the Word ; 
but He can and does assume a Nature which He has created, 
and in which He dwells, that in it He may manifest Himself. 
Between the processes of Creation and Incarnation there is no 
necessary contradiction in Divine revelation, such as is presumed 
to exist by certain Pantheistic thinkers. He who becomes In- 
carnate creates the form in which He manifests Himself simul- 
taneously with the act of His Self-manifestation. Doubtless 
when we say that God creates, we imply that He gives an exist- 
ence to something other than Himself. On the other hand, it is 
certain that He does in a real sense Himself exist in each created 
object, not as being one with it, but as upholding it in being. He 
is in every such object the constitutive, sustaining, binding force 
which perpetuates its being. Thus in varying degrees the 
creatures are temples and organs of the indwelling Presence of 
the Creator, although in His Essence He is infinitely removed 
from them. If this is true of the irrational and, in a lower 
measure, even of the inanimate creatures, much more is it true 
of the family of man, and of each member of that family. In 


~ vast inorganic masses God discovers Himself as the supreme, 


creative, sustaining Force. In the graduated orders of vital 
power which range throughout the animal and vegetable worlds, 
God unveils His activity as the Fountain of all life. In man, a 
creature exercising conscious reflective thought and free self- 
determining will, God proclaims Himself a free Intelligent 
Agent. Man indeed may, if he will, reveal much more than 
this of the beauty of God. Man may shed abroad, by the free 
movement of his will, rays of God’s moral glory, of love, of 
mercy, of purity, of justice. Whether a man will thus declare 
the glory of his Maker depends not upon the necessary con- 
stitution of his nature, but upon the free co-operation of his will * 
with the designs of God. God however is obviously able to 
create a Being who will reveal Him perfectly and of necessity, 
as expressing His perfect image and likeness before His creatures. 
All nature points to such a Being as its climax and consumma- 
tion. And such a Being is the Archetypal Manhood, assumed 
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by the Eternal Word. It is the climax of God’s creation ; It is 
the climax also of God’s Self-revelation. At this point God’s 
creative activity becomes entirely one with His Self-revealing 
activity. The Sacred Manhood is a creature, yet It is indis- 
solubly united to the Eternal Word. It differs from every other 
created being, in that God personally tenants It. So far then 
are Incarnation and Creation from being antagonistic concep- 
tions of the activity of God, that the absolutely Perfect Creature 
only exists as a perfect reflection of the Divine glory. In the 
Incarnation, God creates only to reveal, and He reveals perfectly 
by That which He creates. ‘The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory¥’ 

VI. But if belief in our Lord’s Divinity, as taught by St. 
John, cannot be reasonably objected to on such grounds as have 
been noticed, can it be destroyed by a natural explanation of its 
upgrowth and formation? Here, undoubtedly, we touch upon a 
suspicion which underlies much of the current scepticism of the 
day ; and with a few words on this momentous topic we may 
conclude the present lecture. 

Those who reject the doctrine that Christ is God are con- 
fronted by the consideration that, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries since His appearance on this earth, He is believed in 
and worshipped as God by a Christendom which embraces the 
most civilized portion of the human family. The question arises 
how to account for this fact. There is no difficulty at all in 
accounting for it if we suppose Him to be, and to have pro- 
claimed Himself to be, a Divine Person. But if we hold that, 
as a matter of history, He believed Himself to be a mere man, 
how are we to explain the world-wide upgrowth of so extra- 
ordinary a belief about Him, as is this belief in His Divinity ? 
Scepticism may fold its arms and may smile at what it deems 
the intrinsic absurdity of the dogma believed in; but it cannot 
ignore the existing prevalence of the belief which accepts the 
dogma, The belief is a phenomenon which at least challenges 
attention. How has that belief been spread? How is it that 
for eighteen hundred years, and at this hour, a conviction of the 
truth of the Godhead of Jesus dominates over the world of 
- Christian thought? Here, if scepticism would save its intellec- 
tual credit, it must cease from the perpetual reiteration of doubts 
and negations, unrelieved by any frank assertions or admissions 
of positive truth. It must make a venture; it must commit 
itself to the responsibilities of a positive position, however inexact 

« On this subject, see Martensen, Christ]. Dogmat. § 132. 
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and shadowy ; it must hazard an hypothesis and be prepared to 
defend it. ; 

Accordingly the theory which proposes to explain the belief 
of Christendom in the Godhead of Christ maintains that Christ 
was ‘deified’ by the enthusiasm of His first disciples. We are 
told that ‘man instinctively creates a creed that shall meet the 
wants and aspirations of his understanding and of his heart.’ 
The teaching of Christ created in His first followers a passionate 
devotion to His Person, and a desire for unreserved submission to 
His dictatorship. Not that Christ’s Divinity was decreed Him by 
any formal act of public honour ; it was the spontaneous and 
irregular tribute of a passionate enthusiasm. Could any expres- 
sion of reverence seem exaggerated to an admiration and a love 
which knew no bounds? Could any intellectual price be too 
high to pay for the advantage of placing the authority of the 
Greatest of teachers upon that one basis of authority which is 
beyond assault? Do not love and reverence, centring upon a 
friend, upon a memory, with eager intensity, turn a somewhat 
impatient ear to the cautious protestations of the critical reason, 
when any such voice can make itself heard? Do they not pass 
by imperceptible degrees into adoration ? Does not adoration 
take for granted the Divinity of the object which it has learned 
imperceptibly and unreflectingly to adore? The enthusiasm 
created by Jesus Christ in those around Him, thus comes to be 
eredited with the invention and propagation of the belief in His 
Divinity. ‘So mighty was the enthusiasm, that nothing short 
‘of that stupendous belief would satisfy it. The heart of 
Christendom gave law to its understanding. Christians wished 
Christ to be God, and they forthwith thought that they had 
sufficient reasons for believing in His Godhead. The feeling of 
a society of affectionate friends found its way in process of time 
into the world of speculation. It fell into the hands of the dia- 
lecticians, and into the hands of the metaphysicians ; it was 
analysed, it was defined, it was coloured by contact with foreign 
speculations ; it was enlarged by the accretion of new intellectual 
material. At length Fathers and Councils had finished their 
graceless and pedantic task, and that which had at first been the 
- fresh sentiment of simple and loving hearts was duly hardened 
and rounded off into a solid block of repulsive dogma.’ 

Now St. John’s writings are a standing difficulty in the way 
of this enterprising hypothesis. We have seen that the fourth 
Gospel must be recognised as St. John’s, unless, to use the words 
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of Ewald, ‘we are prepared knowingly to receive falsehood and 
to reject truth.’ But we have also seen that in the fourth 
Gospel, Jesus Christ is proclaimed to be God by the whole drift 
of the argument, and in terms as explicit as those of the Nicene 
Creed. We have not then to deal with any supposed process of 
deification, whereby the Person of Jesus was ‘transfigured’ in 
the apprehension of sub-apostolic, or post-apostolic Christendom. 
It is St. John who proclaims that Jesus is the Word Incarnate, 
and that the Word is God. How can we account for St. John’s 
conduct in representing Him as God, if He was in truth only 
man? It will not avail to argue that St. John wrote his Gospel 
in his old age, and that the memories of his youthful companion- 
ship with Jesus had been coloured, heightened, transformed, 
idealized, by the meditative enthusiasm of more than half a 
century. It will not avail to say that the reverence of the 
beloved disciple for his ascended Master was fatal to the accuracy 
of the portrait which he drew of Him. For what is this but to 
misapprehend the very fundamental nature of reverence? Truth 
is the basis, as it is the object of reverence, not less than of 
every other virtue. Reverence prostrates herself before a great- 
ness the reality of which is obvious to her ; but she would cease 
to be reverence if she could exaggerate the greatness which pro- 
vokes her homage, not less surely than if she could depreciate 
or deny it. The sentiment which, in contemplating its object, 
abandons the guidance of fact for that of imagination, is disloyal 
to that honesty of purpose which is of the essence of reverence ; 
and it is certain at last to subserve the purposes of the scorner 
and the spoiler. St. John insists that he teaches the Church 
only that which he has seen and heard. Even a slight swerving 
from truth must be painful to’ genuine reverence; but what 
shall we say of an exaggeration so gigantic, if an exaggeration 
it be, as that which transforms a human friend into the Almighty 
and Everlasting God? If Jesus Christ is not God, how is it 
that the most intimate of His earthly friends, came to believe 
and to teach that He really is God? 

Place yourselves, my brethren, fairly face to face with this 
difficulty ; imagine yourselves, for the moment, in the position 
of St. John. Think of any whom you have loved and revered, 
beyond measure, as it has seemed, in past years. He has 
gone; but you cling to him more earnestly in thought and 
affection than while he was here. You treasure his words, you 
revisit his haunts, you delight in the company of his friends, you 
represent to yourself his wonted turns of thought and phrase, 
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you con over his handwriting, you fondle his likeness. These 
things are for you precious and sacred. Even now, there are 
times when the tones of that welcome voice seem to fall with 
living power upon your strained ear. Even now, the outline 
of that countenance, upon which the grave has closed, flits, as 
if capriciously, before your eye of sense. The air around you 
yields it perchance to your intent gaze, radiant with a higher 
beauty than it wore of old. Others, you feel, may be forgotten 
as memory grows weak, and the passing years bring with them 
the quick succession of new fields and objects of interest, press- 
ing importunately upon the heart and thoughts. But one such 
memory as I have glanced at, fades not at the bidding of time. 
Tt cannot fade; it has become a part of the mind which clings 
to it. Some who are here may have known those whom they 
thus remember ; a few of us assuredly have known such. But can 
we conceive it possible that, after any lapse of time, we should 
ever express our reverence and love for the unearthly goodness, 
the moral strength, the tenderness of heart, the fearlessness, the 
justice, the unselfishness of our friend, by saying that he was 
not an ordinary human being, but a superhuman person? Can 
we imagine ourselves incorporating our recollections about him 
with some current theosophic doctrine elevating him to the rank 
of a Divine hypostasis? While he lies in his silent grave, can 
we picture ourselves describing him as the very absolute Light 
and Life, as the Incarnate Thought of the Most High, as stand- 
ing in a relationship altogether unique to the Eternal and Self- 
existent Being, nay, as being literally God? To say that ‘ St. John 
lived in a different intellectual atmosphere from our own,’ does 
not meet the difficulty. If Jesus was merely human, St. John’s 
statements about Him are among the most preposterous fictions 
which have imposed upon the world. They were advanced with 
a full knowledge of all that they involved. St.John was at least 
as profoundly convinced as we are of the truth of the unity of 
the Supreme Being. St. John was at least as alive as we can 
be to the infinite interval which parts the highest of creatures 
from the Great Creator. If we are not naturally lured on by 
some irresistible fascination, by the poetry or by the credulity of 
our advancing years, to believe in the Godhead of the best man 
whom we have ever known, neither was St. John. If Jesus had 
been merely human, St. John would have felt what we feel about 
a loved and revered friend whom we have lost. In proportion 
to our belief in our friend’s goodness, in proportion to our loving 
reverence for his character, is the strength of our conviction that 
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we could not now do him a more cruel injury than by entwining 
a blasphemous fable, such as the ascription of Divinity would 
be, around the simple story of his merely human life. This 
‘ deification of Jesus by the enthusiasm’ of St. John would have 
been consistent neither with St. John’s reverence for God, nor 
with his real loyalty to a merely human friend and teacher. 
St. John worshipped the ‘jealous’ God of Israel ; and he has 
recorded the warning which he himself received against wor- 
shipping the angel of the Apocalypse*. If Christ had not really 
been Divine, the real beauty of His Human Character would have 
been disfigured by any association with such legendary exagge- 
ration, and Christianity would assuredly have perished within the 
limits of the first century. 

The theory that Jesus was deified by enthusiasm assumes the 
existence of a general disposition in mankind which is unwar- 
ranted by experience. Generally speaking men are not eager to 
believe in the exalted virtue, much less in the superhuman origin 
or dignity, of their fellow-men. And to do them justice, the 
writers who maintain that Jesus was invested with Divine 
honours by popular fervour, illustrate the weakness of their own 
principle very conspicuously. While they assert that nothing 
was more easy and obvious for the disciple of the apostolic age 
than to believe in the Divinity of his Master, they themselves 
reject that truth with the greatest possible obstinacy and deter- 
mination ; well-attested though it be, now as then, by historical 
miracles and by overwhelming moral considerations ; but also 
proclaimed now, as it was not then, by the faith of eighteen cen- 
turies, and by the suffrages of all that is purest and truest in our 
existing civilization. 

But, it is suggested that the apostolic narrative itself bears 
out the doctrine that Jesus was deified through enthusiasm by 
its account of the functions which are ascribed, especially in 
St. John’s Gospel, to the Comforter, Was not the Comforter 
sent to testify of Jesus? Is it not said, ‘He shall glorify Me?’ 
Does not this language look like the later endeavour of a 
religious phrenzy, to account for exaggerations of which it is 
conscious, by a bold claim to supernatural illumination ? 

Now this suggestion implies that the last Discourse of our 
Lord is in reality a forgery, which can no more claim to repre- 
sent His real thought than the political speeches in Thucydides 
can be seriously supposed to express the minds of the speakers 
to whom they are severally attributed. Or>at the least, it im- 
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plies that a purely human feeling is here clothed by language 
ascribed to our Lord Himself with the attributes of a Divine 
Person. Of course, if St. John was capable of deliberately 
attributing to his Master that which He did not say, he was 
equally capable of attributing to Him actions which He did not 
do; and we are driven to imagine that the closest friend of 
Jesus was believed by apostolical Christendom to be writing a 
history, when in truth he was only composing a biographical 
novel. But, as Rousseau has observed in words which have 
been already quoted, the original inventor of the Gospel history 
would have been as miraculous a being as its historical Subject. 
And the moral fascination which the last discourse possesses for 
every pure and true soul at this hour, combines with the testi- 
mony of the Church to assure us that it could have been spoken 
by no merely human lips, and that it is beyond the inventive 
scope of even the highest human genius. Those three chapters 
which M. Renan pronounces to be full of ‘the dryness of meta- 
physics and the darkness of abstract dogmas’ have been, as a 
matter of fact, watered by the tears of all the purest love and 
deepest sorrow of Christian humanity for eighteen centuries. 
Never is the New Testament more able to dispense with external 
evidence than in those matchless words; nowhere more than 
here is it sensibly divine. 

Undoubtedly it is a fact that in these chapters our Lord does 
promise to His apostles the supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit. 
It is true that the Spirit was to testify of Christy and to glorify 

Christ %, and to guide the disciples into all truth. But how? 
‘He shall take of Mine and shall shew it unto you»;’ ‘He shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you’.’ The Holy Spirit was to 
bring the words and works and character of Jesus before the 
illuminated intelligence of the Apostles. The school of the 
Spirit was to be the school of reflection. But it was not to be 
the school of legendary invention. Acts, which, at the time of 
their being witnessed, might have appeared trivial or common- 
place, would be seen, under the guidance of the Spirit, to have 
had a deeper interest. Words, to which a transient or local 
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value had been assigned at first, would now be felt to invite 
a world-wide and eternal meaning. ‘These things understood 
not His disciples at the first,’ is true of much else besides the 
entry into Jerusalem4. Moral, spiritual, physical powers which, 
though unexplained, could never have passed for the product of 
purely human activity, would in time be referred by the Invisible 
Teacher to their true source ; they would be regarded with awe 
as the very rays of Deity. 

Thus the work of the Spirit would but complete, systematize, 
digest the results of previous natural observation. Certainly it 
was always impossible that any man could ‘say that Jesus is 
the Lord but by the Holy Ghoste.’ The inward teaching of the 
Holy Ghost alone could make the Godhead of Jesus a certainty 
of faith as well as a conclusion of the intellect. But the intel- 
lectual conditions of belief were at first inseparable from natural 
contact with the living Human Form of Jesus during the years 
of His earthly life. Our Lord implies this in saying ‘ Ye also 
shall bear witness, because ye have been with Me from the 
beginning.’ The Apostles lived with One Who combined an 
exercise of the highest miraculous powers with a faultless human 
character, and Who asserted Himself, by implication and ex- 
pressly, to be personally God. The Spirit strengthened and 
formalized that earlier and more vague belief which was created 
by His language ; but it was His language which had fallen on 
the natural ears of the Apostles, and which was the germinal 
principle of their riper faith in His Divinity. 

The unbelief of our day is naturally anxious to evade the 
startling fact that the most intimate of the companions of Jesus 
is also the most strenuous assertor of His Godhead. There is a 
proverb to the effect that no man’s life should be written by his 
private servant. That proverb expresses the general conviction 
of mankind that, as a rule, like some mountain scenery or ruined 
castles, moral greatness in men is more picturesque when it is 
viewed from a distance. The proverb bids you not to scrutinize 
even a good man too narrowly, lest perchance you should dis- 
cover flaws in his character which will somewhat rudely shake 
your conviction of his goodness. It is hinted that some un- 
obtrusive weaknesses which escape public observation will be 
obvious to a man’s everyday companion, and will be fatal to the 
higher estimate which, but for such close scrutiny, might have 
been formed respecting him. But in the case of Jesus Christ 

4 St. John xii. 14-16. i. 
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the moral of this cynical proverb is altogether at fault. Jesus 
Christ chooses one disciple to be the privileged sharer of a 
nearer intimacy than any other. The son of Zebedee lies upon 
His bosom at supper; he is ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
Along with St. Peter and St. James, this disciple is taken to the 
holy mount, that he may witness the glory of his Transfigured 
Lord. He enters the empty tomb on the morning of the Resur- 
rection. He is in the upper chamber when the risen Jesus 
blessed. the ten and the eleven. He is on the mount of the 
Ascension when the Conqueror moves up visibly into heaven. 
But he also is summoned to the garden where Jesus kneels in 
agony beneath the olive-trees ; and alone of the twelve he faces 
the fierce multitude on the road to Calvary, and stands with 
Mary beneath the cross, and sees Jesus die. He sees more of 
the Divine Master than any other, more of His glory, more too 
of His humiliation. His witness is proportioned to his nearer 


and closer observation. Whether he is writing Epistles of en- 


couragement and warning, or narrating heavenly visions touch- 
ing the future of the Church, or recording the experiences of 
those years when he enjoyed that intimate, unmatched com- 
panionship,—St. John, beyond any other of the sacred writers, 
is the persistent herald and teacher of our Lord’s Divinity. 
How and by what successive steps it was that the full truth 
embodied in his Gospel respecting the Person of his Lord made 
its way into and mastered the soul of the beloved disciple, who 
indeed shall presume to say? Who of us can determine the 
exact and varied observations whereby we learn to measure and 
to revere the component elements even of a great human cha- 
racter? The absorbing interest of such a process is generally 
fatal to an accurate analysis of its stages. We penetrate deeper 
and deeper, we mount higher and higher, as we follow the 
complex system of motives, capacities, dispositions, which, one 
after another, open upon us. We cannot, on looking back, say 
when this or that feature became distinctly clear to us. We 
know not now by what additions and developments the general 
impression which we have received took its shape and outline. 
St. John would doubtless have learnt portions of the mighty 
truth from definite statements and at specified times. The real 
sense of prophecy‘, the explicit confessions of disciples%, the 
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assertions by which our Lord replied to the malice or to the 
ignorance of His opponents h, were doubtless distinct elements 


of the Apostle’s training in the school of truth. St. John must — | 


have learned something of Christ’s Divine power when, at His 


word, the putrid corpse of Lazarus, bound with its grave-clothes, 
moved forward into air and life. St. John must have learned 
yet more of his Master’s condescension when, girded with a 


towel, Jesus bent Himself to the earth, that He might wash the 
feet of the traitor Judas. Each miracle, each discourse supplied 
a distinct ray of light ; but the total impression must have been 
formed, strengthened, deepened, by the incidents of daily inter- 
course, by the effects of hourly, momentary observation. For 
every human soul, encased in its earthly prison-house, seeks and 
finds publicity through countless outlets. The immaterial spirit 
traces its history with an almost invisible delicacy upon the 
coarse hard matter which is its servant and its organ, The un- 
conscious, involuntary movements of manner and countenance, 
the unstudied phrases of daily or of casual conversation, the 
emphasis of silence not less than the emphasis of speech, help in 
various ways to complete that self-revelation which every indi- 
vidual character makes to all around, and which is studied by 
all in each. Not otherwise did the Incarnate Word reveal Him- 
self to the purest and keenest love which He found and chose 
from among the sons of men. One flaw or fault of temper, one 
symptom of moral impotence, or of moral perversion, one hasty 
word, one ill-considered act, would have shattered the ideal for 
ever. But, in fact, to St. John the Life of Jesus was as the light 
of heaven; it was as one constant unfailing outflow of beauty, 
ever varying its illuminating powers as it falls upon the leaves of 
the forest oak or upon the countless ripples of the ocean. In the 
eyes of St. John the Eternal Person of Jesus shone forth through 
His Humanity with translucent splendour, and wove and folded 
around itself, as the days and weeks passed on, a moral history 
of faultless grandeur. It was not the disciple who idealized the 
Master ; it was the Master Who revealed Himself in His majestic 
glory to the illumined eye and to the entranced touch of the 
disciple. No treachery of memory, no ardour of temperament, 
no sustained reflectiveness of soul, could have compassed the 
transformation of a human friend into the Almighty and Ever- 
lasting Being. Nor was there room for serious error of judg- 
ment after a companionship so intimate, so heart-searching, so 
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true, as had been that of Jesus with’ St, John. And thus to the 
beloved disciple the Divinity of his Lord was not a scholastic 
formula, nor a pious conjecture, nor a controversial thesis, nor 
the adaptation of a popular superstition to meet the demands of 
a strong enthusiasm, nor a mystic reverie. It was nothing less 
than a fact of personal experience. ‘That Which was from the 
beginning, Which we have heard, Which we have seen with our 
eyes, Which we have looked upon and our hands have handled, 
of the Word of Life ; (for the Life was manifested, and we have 
seen It, and bear witness, and shew unto you that Eternal Life, 
Which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us 3) That 
Which we have seen and heard declare we unto you.’ 


4 


LECTURE VL 


OUR LORD’S DIVINITY AS TAUGHT BY ST. JAMES, 
ST. PETER, AND ST. PAUL. 


And when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, percewed 
the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship ; that we should go unto the heathen, and they 
unto the circwmcision.—Gat. ii. 9. 


Tum meditative temper of thought and phrase, which is so ob- 
servable in St. John, may be thought to bear in two different 
manners upon the question before us in these lectures. On the 
one hand, such a temper, regarded from a point of view entirely 
naturalistic, must be admitted to be a guarantee against the pre- 
sumption that St. John, in his enthusiastic devotion to Jesus, 
committed himself to hasty beliefs and assertions respecting the 
Person of his Friend and Master. An over-eager and undis- 


criminating admiration would not naturally express itself in- 


metaphysical terminology of a reflective and mystical character. 
But on the other hand, it may be asked whether too much stress 
has not been laid by the argument of the last lecture upon the 
witness of St.John? Can the conclusions of a mind of high- 
strung and contemplative temper be accepted as little less, if at 
all less, than a sufficient basis for a cardinal point of belief in the 
religion of mankind? May not such a belief be inextricably 
linked to the moral and intellectual idiosyncrasies of the single 
soul? The belief may indeed be the honest and adequate result 
of that particular measure and kind of observation and reflection 
which a single mind has achieved. As such the belief may be 
a worthy object of philosophical interest and respect ; but is not 
this respect and interest due to it on the precise ground that it 
is the true native product of a group of conditions, which co- 
exist nowhere else save in the particular mind which generated 
it? Will the belief, in short, bear transplantation into the moral 
and mental soil around? Can it be nourished and handed on 
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by minds of a different calibre, by characters of a distinct cast 
from that in which it originally grew? Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
for instance, had private beliefs which were obviously due to the 
tone and genius of his particular character. These beliefs go far 
to constitute the charm of the picture with which we are familiar 
in the pages of Boswell. But our respect for Dr. Johnson does 
not force us to accept each and all of his quaint beliefs. They 
are peculiar to himself, being such as he was. We admire them 
as belonging to the attractive and eccentric individuality of the 
man. We do not suppose that they are capable of being domes- 
ticated in the general and diversified mind of England. 

Now, if it be hinted that some similar estimate should be 
formed respecting St. John’s doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity, the 
present, for obvious reasons, is not the moment to insist upon a 
consideration which for us Christians must have paramount 

weight, namely, that St. John was taught by an_ infallible 
~ Teacher, by none other than God the Holy Ghost. But let us 
remark, first of all, the fact that St. John did convey to a large 
circle of minds his own deep conviction that his Friend and 
Master was a Divine Person; paradoxical as that conviction 
must at first have seemed to them. If we could have travelled 
through Asia Minor at the end of the first century of our era, 

we should have fallen in with a number of persons, in various 
ranks of society, who so entirely believed in St. John’s doctrine, 

as to be willing to die for it without any kind of hesitation®. 
But it would have been a mistake to suppose that the prevalence 

- of the doctrine was due only to the activity of St. John. While 
St. John was teaching this doctrine under the form which he 
had been guided to adopt, a parallel communication of the sub- 
stance of the doctrine was taking place in several other quarters. 

St. John was supported, if I may be allowed to use such an ex- 
pression, by men whose minds were of a totally distinct natural 
‘cast, and who expressed their thoughts in a religious phraseology 
which had little enough in common with that which was current 

in the school of Ephesus. Nevertheless it will be our duty this 


a The Apocalypse was probably written immediately after Domitian’s 
persecution of the Church. Antipas had been martyred at Pergamos. 
(Rev. ii. 13.) St. John saw the souls of martyrs who had been beheaded 
with the axe; el0ov Tas Wuxds T&v memeAcKioHEva” did Thy paptuplay Incod. 
(Rev. xx. 4.) This was the Roman custom at executions. In the perse- 
cution under Nero other and more cruel kinds of death had been inflicted. 
The Bishops of Pergamos (Ibid. ii. 13) and Philadelphia (Ibid. iii. 8) had 
confessed Christ. St. Clement of Rome alludes to the violence of this perse- 
cution, (Ep. ad Cor. 6.) The Apostle himself was banished to Patmos. 
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morning to observe, how radical was their agreement with 
St. John, in urging upon the acceptance of the human race the 
doctrine that Jesus Christ is God. 

Very ingenious theories concerning a supposed division of the 
Apostolical Church into schools of thought holding antagonistic 
beliefs, have been advanced of late years. And they have had 
the effect of directing a large amount of attention to the account 
which St. Paul gives, in his Epistle to the Galatians, of his inter- 
view with the leading Apostles at Jerusalem. The accuracy of 
that account is not questioned even by the most destructive of b 
the Tiibingen divines. According to St. Ireneeus and the great 
majority of authorities, both ancient and modern, the interview 
took place on the occasion of St. Paul’s attendance at-the Apo- 
stolical Council of Jerusalem. St. Paul says that St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. John, who were looked upon as ‘pillars’ of 
the Church, among the Judaizing Christians as well as among 
Christians generally, gave the right hands of fellowship to him- 
self and to Barnabas. ‘It was agreed,’ says St. Paul, ‘that we 
should go unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision.’ 
Now the historical interest which attaches to this recorded 
division of labour among the leading Apostles, is sufficiently 
obvious ; but the dogmatic interest of the passage, although less 
direct, is even higher than the historical. This passage warrants 
us in inferring at least thus much ;—that the leading Apostles 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ were not hopelessly at 
issue with each other on a subject of such central and primary 
importance as the Divine and Eternal Nature of their Master. 

It might well seem, at first sight, that to draw such an 
inference at all within the walls of a Christian church was itself 
an act for which the faith of Christians would exact an apology. 
_ But those who are acquainted with the imaginative licence of 

recent theories will not deem our inference altogether im- 
pertinent and superfluous. Of late years St. James has been 
represented as more of a Jew than a Christian, and as holding 
in reality a purely Ebionitic and Humanitarian belief as to the 
Person of Jesus. St. Paul has been described as the teacher of 
such a doctrine of the Subordination of the Son as to be prac- 
tically Arian. St. Peter is then exhibited as occupying a feeble 
undecided dogmatic position, intermediate to the doctrines of 
St. Paul and St. James; while all the three are contrasted with 
the distinct and lofty Christology, said to.be proper to the gnosis 
of St. John. Now, as has been already remarked, the historical 
trustworthiness of the passage in the Galatians has not been 
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disputed even by the Tiibingen divines. That passage repre- 
sents St. John as intimately associated, not merely with St. Peter 
but with St. James. It moreover represents these three apostles 
as giving pledges of spiritual co-operation and fellowship, from 
their common basis of belief and action, to the more recent con- 
vert St. Paul. Is it to be supposed that St. Paul could have 
been thus accepted as a fellow-worker on one and the same 
occasion by the Apostle who is said to be a simple Humani- 
tarian, and by the Apostle whose whole teaching centres in Jesus 
considered as the historical manifestation of the Eternal Word ? 
Or are we to imagine that the apostles of Christ anticipated 
that indifference to doctrinal exactness which is characteristic 
of some modern schools? Did they regard the question of our 
Lord’s Personal Godhead as a kind of speculative curiosity ; as 
a scholastic conceit; as having no necessary connexion with 
vital, essential, fundamental Christianity? And is St. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, only describing the first great ec- 
clesiastical compromise, in which truths of primary importance 
were sacrificed for an immediate practical object, more ruthlessly 
than on any subsequent occasion 4 

My brethren, the answer to these questions could not be 
really doubtful to any except the most paradoxical of modern 
theorists. To say nothing of St. Peter and St. Jude, St. Paul’s 
general language on the subject of heresy», and St. John’s parti- 
cular application of such terms as ‘the liar’ and ‘antichrist c’ to 
Cerinthus and other heretics, make the supposition of such in- 


_ difference as is here in question, in the case of the apostles, 


utterly inadmissible. If the apostles had differed vitally respect- 
ing the Person of Christ, they would have shattered the work of 
Pentecost in its infancy. And the terms in which they speak of 
each other would be reduced to the level of meaningless or 


b He speaks of afpéce:s in the sense of sectarian movements tending to or 
resulting in separation from the Church, as a form of evil which becomes the 
unwilling instrument of good (1 Cor. xi. 19). And aipéoeis are thus classed 
among the works of the flesh (Gal. v. 20). Using the word in its sense of 
dogmatic error on vital points, St. Paul bids Titus reject a ° heretic’ after 
two warnings from the communion of the Church: aipetixdy &vOpwmov mete 
play nad devtépay vovdeciay maparod (Tit. iii. 10). On the inviolate sacred- 
ness of the apostolical doctrine, cf. Gal. i. 8: edy jets 7) dyyeros é& ovpavov 
ebayyeAl(nra dpiv map’ 6 ebnryyeAuoducda Suir, dvd0cua torw. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 1. 

© y St. John ii. 22: tls éorw 6 Wevorns, ei wh 6 dpvotmevos Srt Inaovs our 
Zorw 6 Xpisrds ; ovrds éorw 6 avtixproros, 6 dpvotpevos Tov Tlarépa Kal Tov 
Yibv. mas 6 dpvotuevos Toy Tidy, ovde Toy Tarépa Exe. Cf. Ibid. iv. 3; 
2 St. John 7. 
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insincere conventionalities 4. Considering that the Gospel pre- 
sented itself to the world as an absolute and exclusive draught 
of Divine truth, contrasted as such with the perpetually-shifting 
forms of human thought around it; we may deem it ante- 
cedently probable, that those critics are mistaken, who profess 
to have discovered at the very fountain-head of Christianity at 
least three entirely distinct doctrines, respecting so fundamental 
a question as the Personal Rank of Christ in the scale of being. 
Undoubtedly it is true that as the Evangelists approach the 
Person of our Lord from distinct points of view, so do the 
writers of the apostolic epistles represent different attitudes of 
the human soul towards the one evangelical truth ; and in this 
way they impersonate types of thought and feeling which have 
ever since found a welcome and a home in the world-embracing 
Church of Jesus Christ. St. James insists most earnestly on the 
moral obligations of Christian believers ; and he connects the Old 
Testament with the New by shewing ‘the place of the law, now 
elevated and transfigured into a law of liberty, in the new life of 
Christians. He may indeed. for a moment engage in the refuta- 
tion of a false doctrine of justification by faithe. But this is 
because such a doctrine prevents Christians from duly recogniz- 
ing those moral and spiritual truths and obligations upon which 
the Apostle is most eagerly insisting. Throughout his Epistle, 
doctrine is, comparatively speaking, thrown into the background ; 
he is intent upon practical considerations, to the total, or well- 
nigh total, exclusion of doctrinal topics. St. Paul, on the other 
hand, abounds in dogmatic statements. Still, in St. Paul, doc- 


4 St. Paul associates himself with the other apostles as bearing the stress 
of a common confessorship for Christ (2 Cor. xii. 12). The apostles are, 
together with the prophets, the foundations of the Church (Eph. ii. 20). 
The apostles are first in order (Eph. iv. 1 1). Although the grace of God in 
himself had laboured more abundantly than all the apostles, St. Paul terms 
himself the least of the apostolic college (1 Cor. xv. 9). The equality of the 
Gentile believers in Christ with the Jewish believers was a truth made known 
to St. Paul by special revelation, and he called it his Gospel; but it implied 
no properly doctrinal difference between himself and the apostles of the 
circumcision. The harmonious action of the apostles as a united spiritual 
corporation is implied in such passages as 2 Pet. iii. 2, St. Jude 17; and neither 
of these passages affords ground for Baur’s inference respecting the post- 
apostolic age of the writer. In 2 St. Pet. iii, 1 5, 16, St. Peter distinguishes 
between the real mind of ‘our beloved brother Paul’ as being in perfect 
agreement with his own, and the abuse which had been made by teachers of 
error of certain difficult truths put forward in thé-Pauline Epistles: dvavdnrd 
Twa, & of duabe’s Kad dorhpitor oTpeBAodow os Kad Tas Aowrds ypapas, mpds 
Thy lay adirav amdrciay. © St. James ii. 14-26. 
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trine is, at least, generally brought forward with a view to 
some immediate practical object. Only in five out of his four- 
teen Epistles\can the doctrinal element be said very decidedly to 
predominate. St. Paul assumes that his readers have gone 
through a course of oral instruction in necessary Christian doc- 
trine& ; he accordingly completes, he expands, he draws out into 
its consequences what had been already taught by himself or by 
others. St. Paul’s fiery and impetuous style is in keeping with 
his general relation, throughout his Epistles, to Christian dogma. 
The calm enunciation of an enchained series of consequences 
flowing from some central or supreme truth is perpetually in- 
terrupted, in St. Paul, by the exclamations, the questions, the 
parentheses, the anacoloutha, the quotations from liturgies, the 
solemn ascriptions of glory to the Source of all blessings, the 
outbursts by which argument suddenly melts into stern denun- 
ciation, or into versatile expostulation, or into irresistible appeals 
to sympathy, or into the highest strains of lyrical poetry. Thus 
it is that in St. Paul primary dogma appears, as it were, rather 
in flashes of light streaming with rapid coruscations across his 
pages, than in highly elaborated statements such as might 
abound throughout a professed doctrinal treatise of some later 
age; and yet doctrine, although it might seem to be introduced 
incidentally to some general or special purpose, nevertheless is 
inextricably bound up with the Apostle’s whole drift of practical 
thought. As for St. John, he is always a contemplative and 


f And yet in these five Epistles an immediate practical purpose is generally 
discernible. In the Romans the Apostle is harmonizing the Jewish and 
Gentile elements within the Catholic Church, by shewing that each section is 
equally indebted to faith in Jesus Christ for a real justification before God. 
In the Galatians he is opposing this same doctrinal truth to the destructive 
and reactionary theory of the Judaizers. In the Ephesians and Colossians 
he is meeting the mischievous pseudo-philosophy and Cabbalism of the ear- 
liest Gnostics, here positively and devotionally, there polemically, by insist- 
ing on the dignity of our Lord’s Person, and the mystery of His relation to 
the Church. In the Hebrews, written either by St. Paul himself or by 
St. Luke under his direction, our Lord’s Person and Priesthood are exhibited 
in their several bearings as a practical reason against apostasy to Judaism (it 
would seem) of an Alexandrian type. 

g 1 Thess. iii. 10: vunrds kad hucpas dep ex mepicood Seducvor eis TO idety 
Suayv 7d mpdcwmor, Kad kataprica 7a boTephuara THs mloTews tuav. The 
Apostle desires to see the Roman Christians, not that he may teach them any 
supplementary truths, but to confirm them in their existing belief (eis 7 
ornpixOjvat juas, Rom.i. 11) by the interchange of spiritual sympathies with 
himself. See r Cor. xv.1; Gal. i. 11, 12, iv. 13, 14; 1 Thess. li. 2; 
2 Thess. ii. 13. Compare 1 St. John ii. 21: ov Zypaya duiv, O71 obK oldare 
thy arhGeav, GAN’ brt otdarre avrhy. 
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mystical theologian. The eye of his soul is fixed on God, and 
on the Word Incarnate. St. John simply describes his intui- 
tions. He does not argue; he asserts. He looks up to heaven, 
and as he gazes he tells us what he sees. He continually takes 
an intuition, as it were, to pieces, and recombines it ; he resists 
forms of thought which contradict it ; but he does not engage 
in long arguments, as if he were a dialectician, defending or 
attacking a theological thesis. Nor is St. John’s temper any 
mere love of speculation divorced from practice. Each truth 
which the Apostle beholds, however unearthly and sublime, has 
a directly practical and transforming power; St. John knows 
nothing of realms of thought which leave the heart and con- 
science altogether untouched. Thus, speaking generally, the 
three Apostles respectively represent the moralist, the practical 
dogmatist, and the saintly mystic ; while St. Peter, as becomes 
the Apostle first in order in the sacred college, seems to blend 
in himself the three types of apostolical teachers. His Epistles 
are not without elements that more especially characterize 
St. John; while they harmonize in a very striking manner 
those features of St. Paul and St. James which seem most nearly 
to approach divergence. It may be added that St. Peter’s 
second Epistle finds its echo in St. Jude. 

I. x. The marked reserve which is observable in St. James’ 
Epistle as. to matters of doctrine, combined with his emphatic 
allusions to the social duties attaching to property and to class 
distinctions, have been taken to imply that this Epistle repre- 
sents what is assumed by some’ theories of development to have 
been the earliest form of Christianity. The earliest Christians 
are sometimes referred to, as having been, both in their Christ- 
ology and in their sociological doctrines, Ebionites. But St. 
James’ Epistle is so far from belonging to the teaching of the 
earliest apostolical age, that it presupposes nothing less than a 
very widespread and indirect effect of the distinctive teaching 
of St.Paul. St. Paul’s emphatic teaching respecting faith as the 
receptive cause of justification must have been promulgated long 
enough and widely enough to have been perverted into a parti- 
cular gnosis of an immoral Antinomian type. With that gnosis 
St. James enters into earnest conflict. Baur indeed maintains 
that St. James is engaged in a vehement onslaught upon the 
actual teaching, upon the ipsisstma verba, of St. Paul himself), 


h Baur, Vorlesungen, tiber N. T. Theologie, ‘p. 277: ‘In dem Brief 
Jacobi dagegen begegnet uns nun eine auf den Mittelpunkt der paulinischen 
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Now even if you should adopt that paradox, you would still 
obviously be debarred from saying that St. James’ Epistle is a 
sample of the earliest Christianity, of the Christianity of the pre- 


- Pauline age of the Churchi. But in point of fact, as Bishop Bull 


and others have long since shewn, St. James is attacking an 
evil which, although it presupposes and is based upon St. Paul’s 
teaching, is as foreign to the mind of St. Paul as to his own. 
The justification by faith without works which is denounced by 
St. James is a corruption and a caricature of that sublime truth 
which is taught us by the author of the Epistles to the Romans 
and the Galatians. Correspondent to the general temper of mind 
which, in the later apostolical age, began to regard the truths of 
faith and morals only as an addition to the intellectual stock of 
human thinkers, there arose a conception of faith itself which de- 
graded it to the level of mere barren consent on the part of the 
speculative faculty. This ‘faith’ had no necessary relations to 
holiness and moral growth, to sanctification of the affections, and 
subdual of the will. Thus, for the moment, error had imposed 
upon the sacred name of faith a sense which emptied it utterly of 
its religious value, and which St. Paul would have disavowed as 
vehemently as St. James. St. James denies that this mere con- 
sent of the intellect to a speculative position, carrying with it no 
necessary demands upon the heart and upon the will, can justify 


Lehre losgehende Opposition. Dem paulinischen Hauptsatz Rom. iii. 28: 
Bixaodc0a whore avOpdmov, xwpls Epywv vduou wird nun hier der Satz entge- 


gengestellt, Jac. ii. 24: Ore ef Zpywv SicaodTa tvOpwmos, kal ov« ex mlioTews 


—-ydvov. Alle Versuche, die man gemacht hat, um der Anerkennung der 


Thatsache zu entgehen, dass ein directer Widerspruch zwischen diesen beiden 
Lehrbegriffen stattfinde und der Verfasser des Jacobusbriefs die paulinische 
Lehre zum unmittelbaren Gegenstand seiner Polemik mache, sind villig ver- 
geblich.’ In his Christenthum (p.122) Baur speaks in a somewhat less 
peremptory sense. St. James ‘ bekimpft eine einseitige, fiir das praktische 
Christenthum nachtheilige Auffassung der paulinischen Lehre.’ 

i Baur, Christenthum, p. 122: ‘ Der Brief des Jacobus, wie unmiglich 
verkannt werden kann, die paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre voraussetzt, so 
kann er auch nur eine antipaulinische, wenn auch nicht unmittelbar gegen 
den Apostel selbst gerichtete Tendenz haben.” 

k Messmer, Erkl. des Jacobus-briefes, p. 38: ‘Der glaube ist bei Jacobus 
nichts anders als die Annahme, der Besitz oder auch das leere Bekenntniss 
der christlichen Wahrheiten (sowohl der Glaubens-als-Sitten-wahrheiten, ) 
Resultat des blossen Hérens und eigentlich bloss in der Erkenntniss liegend. 
.... Ein solcher Glaube kann fiir sich, wie ein unfruchtbarer Keim, vollig 
wirkungslos fiir das Leben in Menschen liegen, oder auch in leeren Gefiihlen 
bestehen; er ist nichts als Namen-und-Scheinchristenthum, das keine Heilig- 
keit hervorbringt..... Das, was diesem Glauben erst die Seele einhaucht, 
ist die gottliche Liebe, durch welche der Wille und alle Kriifte des Menschen 
zum Dienste des Glaubens gefangen genommen werden.’ 
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a man before God. But when St. Paul speaks of justifying 
faith, he means an act of the soul, simple indeed at the moment 
and in the process of its living action, but complex in its real 
nature, and profound and far-reaching in its moral effect. The 
eye of the soul is opened upon the Redeemer: it believes. But 
in this act of living belief, not the intellect alone, but in reality, 
although imperceptibly, the whole soul, with all its powers of 
love and resolution, goes forth to meet its Saviour. This is 
St. Paul’s meaning when he insists upon justifying faith as being 
miotis Ov dydans évepyoupérn}. Faith, according to St. Paul, 
when once it lives in the soul, is all Christian practice in the 
germ. The living apprehension of the Crucified One, whereby 
the soul attains light and liberty, may be separable in idea, 
but in fact it is inseparable from a Christian life. If the 
apprehension of revealed truth does not carry within itself the 
secret will to yield the whole being to God’s quickening grace 
and guidance, it is spiritually worthless, according to St. Paul. 
St. Paul goes so far as to tell the Corinthians, that even a faith 
which was gifted with the power of performing stupendous 
miracles, if it had not charity, would profit nothing™. Thus 
between St. Paul and St. James there is no real opposition. 
When St. James speaks of a faith that cannot justify, he means 
a barren intellectual consent to certain religious truths, a philo- 
sophizing temper, cold, thin, heartless, soulless, morally impo- 
tent, divorced from the spirit as from the fruits of charity. 
When St. Paul proclaims that we are justified by faith in Jesus 
Christ, he means a faith which only realizes its life by love, and 
which, if it,did not love, would cease to live. When St. James 
contends that ‘by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only,’ he implies that faith is the animating motive which gives 
to works their justifying power, or rather that works only 
justify as being the expression of a living faith. When St. Paul 
argues that a man is justified neither by the works of the Jewish 
law, nor by the works of natural morality, his argument shews 
that by a ‘work’ he means a mere material result or product, a 
soulless act, unenlivened by the presence of that one supernatural _ 
motive which, springing from the grace of Christ, can be indeed 


1Gal. v. 6. 
™ 1 Cor. xiii, 2: edy xm wacay thy rlotw, bote ¥pn mcOiordvew, aydany 
Be wh exw, od8év eta. The yrdors of 1 Cor. viii. 1 seems to be substantially 
identical with the bare mic7:s denounced by St. James, although the former 
was probably of a more purely scientific and intellectual character. The 
aydan of 1 Cor. viii. 1 is really the mioris 32 aydrns évepyouuérvn of Gal.v. 6. 
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acceptable to a perfectly holy God. But if on the question of 
justification St. James’ position is in substance identical with 
that of St. Paul, yet St. James’ position, viewed historically, does 
undoubtedly presuppose not merely a wide reception of St. Paul’s 
teaching, but a perverse development of one particular side of it. 
In order to do justice to St. James, we have to contemplate first, 
the fruitless ‘faith’ of the Antinomian, with which the Apostle 
is immediately in conflict, and which he is denouncing ; next, 
the living faith of the Christian believer, as insisted upon by 
St. Paul, and subsequently caricatured by the Antinomian per- 
version ; lastly, the Object of the believer’s living faith, Whose 
Person and work are so prominent in St. Paul’s teaching. It is 
not too much to say that all this is in the mind of St. James. 
But there was no necessity for his insisting upon what was well 
understood ; he says only so much as is necessary for his imme- 
diate purpose. His Epistle is related to the Pauline Epistles in 
the general scheme of the New Testament, as an explanatory 
codicil might be to a will. The codicil does not the less repre- 
sent the mind of the testator because it is not drawn up by the 
same lawyer as the will itself. The codicil is rendered necessary 
by some particular liability to misconstruction, which has be- 
come patent since the time at which the will was drawn up. 
Accordingly the codicil defines the real intention of the testator; 
it guards that intention against the threatened misconstruction. 
But it does not repeat in detail all the provisions of the will, in 
order to protect the true sense of a single clause. Still less does 
it revoke any one of those provisions ; it takes for granted the 
entire document to which it is appended. 

The elementary character of parts of the moral teaching of 
St, James is sometimes too easily assumed to imply that that 
Apostle must be held to represent the earliest stage of the sup- 
posed developments of apostolical Christianity. But is it not 
possible that in apostolical as well as in later times, ‘advanced’ 
Christians may have occasionally incurred the danger of forget- 
ting some important precepts even of natural morality, or of 
supposing that their devotion to particular truths or forms of 
thought, or that their experience of particular states of feeling, 
constituted a religious warrant for such forgetfulness? If this 


n After making reference to Luther’s designation of this Epistle as an 
‘Epistle of straw,’ a modern French Protestant writer proceeds as follows : 
‘ Nous-mémes, nous ne pouvons considérer la doctrine de Jacques ni comme 
bien logique, ni comme suffisante ; nous y voyons la grande pensée de Jésus 
rétrécie et appauvrie par le principe légal du mosaisme. Le christianisme de 
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was indeed the case, St. James’ Epistle is placed in its true light 
when we see in it a healthful appeal to that primal morality, 
which can never be ignored or slighted without the most certain 
risk to those revealed truths, such as our Lord’s plenary Satis- 
faction for sin, in which the enlightened conscience finds its final 
relief from the burden and misery of recognized guilt. If the 
sensitiveness of conscience be dulled or impaired, the doctrines 
which relieve the anguish of conscience will soon lose their 
power. St. Paul himself is perpetually insisting upon the nature 
and claims of Christian virtue, and on the misery and certain 
consequences of wilful sin. St. James, as the master both of | 
natural and of Christian ethics, is in truth reinforcing St. Paul, 
the herald and exponent of the doctrines of redemption and 
justification. Thus St. James’ moral teaching generally, not less 
than his special polemical discussion of the question of justifica- 
tion, appears to presuppose St. Paul. It presupposes St. Paul 
as we know him now in his glorious Epistles, enjoining the 
purest and loftiest Christian sanctity along with the most perfect 
acceptance by faith of the Person and work of the Divine 
Redeemer. But it also presupposes St. Paul, as Gnosties who 
preceded Marcion had already misrepresented him, as the 
idealized sophist of the earliest Antinomian fancies, the sophist 
who had proclaimed a practical or avowed divorce between the 
sanctions of morality and the honour of Christ. There is at 
times a flavour of irony in St. James’ language, such as might 
force a passage for the voice of truth and love through the dense 
tangle of Antinomian self-delusions. St. James urges that to 
listen to Christian teaching without reducing it to practice is 
but the moral counterpart of a momentary listless glance in a 
polished mirror®; and that genuine devotion is to be really 
tested by such practical results as works of mercy done to the 
afflicted and the poor, and by conscientious efforts to secure the 
inward purity of an unworldly life p. 


Jacques n’était qu’d demi émancipé des entraves de la loi; c’était un degré 
inférieur du Christianisme, et qui ne contenait pas en germe tous les déve- 
loppements futurs de la vérité chrétienne, Tl est douteux que cette Epitre 
ait jamais converti personne.’ Premidres Transformations du Christianisme, 
par A. Coquerel fils. Paris, 1866. (p. 65.) 

° St. James i. 23: ef tis dxpoarys Adyou €or) kad od worntys, oStos Zoukey 
avSp) karavoodytt Td mpdcwmoy Tis yevécews abtod ev éodrtpy Katevonoe yap 
EavTodv, kal dmeanavde, kal dws ererdbero dmotos iv. 

P Ibid. ver. 27: Opnoxela kaSapd cad dulavros Tapa TS Oc xa) Tarp) abry 
éorly, emickémrer bar dppavods Kab Xhpas év TH Ortber adtav, homdrov éavrdy 
Thpeiv ard Tod KdcpoV. 
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2. In his earnest opposition to the Antinomian principle 
St. James insists upon the continuity of the New dispensation 
with the Old. Those indeed who do not believe the representa- 
tions of the great Apostles given us in the Acts to have been a 
romance of the second century, composed with a view to recon- 
ciling the imagined dissensions of the sub-apostolical Church, 
will not fail to note the significance of St. James’ attitude at the 
Council of Jerusalem. After referring to the prophecy of Amos 
as confirmatory of St. Peter’s teaching respecting the call of the 
Gentiles, St. James advises that no attempt should be made to 
impose the Jewish law generally upon the Gentile converts 4. 
Four points of observance were to be insisted on, for reasons of 
very various kinds; but the general tenor of the speech proves 
how radically the Apostle had broken with Judaism as a living 
system. Yet in his Epistle the real continuity of the Law and 
the Gospel is undeniably prominent. Considering Christianity 
as a rule of life based upon a revealed creed, St. James terms it 
also a Law. But the Christian Law is no mere reproduction of 
the Sinaitic. The New Law of Christendom is distinguished by 
epithets which define its essential superiority to the law of the 
synagogue, and which moreover indirectly suggest the true 
dignity of its Founder. The Christian law is the law of liberty 
—vépos THs €devOepias 8, To bé really obeyed it must be obeyed 
in freedom. A slave cannot obey the Christian law, because it 
demands not merely the production of certain outward acts, but 
the living energy of inward motives, whose soul and essence is 
love. Only a son whom Christ has freed from slavery, and 
whose heart would rejoice, if so it might be, to anticipate or to 
go beyond his Father’s Will, can offer that free service which is 
exacted by the law of liberty. That service secures to all his 
faculties their highest play and exercise; the Christian is most 
conscious of the buoyant sense of freedom when he is most 
eager to do the Will of his Heavenly Parent. The Christian law, 
which is the law of love, is further described as the royal law— 


a Acts xv. 14-19. r Tbid. ver. 20. 
s St. James i. 25: 6 dt wapartwas eis vduov TéActoy Tov THs edevdepias, Kal 
mapauelvas, ovT0s ovK akpoaThs emAncuorijs ‘yevouevos, GAAG months epyou, 


es fie a RNs A ; 
odtos pardpios ev TH Tornoe abrod ora. Ibid. ii. 12: otrw AadeiTe Kad oUTw 


moueire, &s Sic vduou édevOeptas méAdovtes KpiveoOar. Messmer in loc.: 
‘ Gesetz der Freiheit, weil es nicht mehr ein bloss aiisserliches knechtendes 
Gebot ist, wie das alte Gesetz, sondern mit dem innerlich umgewandelten 
Willen uebereinstimmt, wir also nicht mehr aus Zwang, sondern mit freier 
Liebe dasselbe erfiillen.’ 
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vdnos Baowhxds t. Not merely because the law of love is specifi- 
cally the first of laws, higher than and inclusive of all other 
laws"; but because Christ, the King of Christians, prescribes 
this law to Christian love. To obey is to own Christ’s legislative 
supremacy. Once more, the Christian law is the perfect law— 
vowos tédewos*, It is above human criticism. It will not, like 
the Mosaic law, be completed by another revelation. It can 
admit of no possible improvement. It exhibits the whole Will 
of the unerring Legislator respecting man in his earthly state. 
It guarantees to man absolute correspondence with the true idea 
of his life, in other words, his perfection ; if only he will obey it. 
In a like spirit St. James speaks of Christian doctrine as the 
word of truth—)dyos ddyéeias¥Y. Christian doctrine is the abso- 
lute truth ; and it has an effective regenerating force in the 
spiritual world, which corresponds to that of God’s creative 
word in the region of physical nature. But Christian doctrine is 
also the engrafted word—dédyos Zupuros”. It is capable of being 
taken up into, and livingly united with, the life of human souls. 
It will thus bud forth into moral foliage and fruits which, 


* St. James ii. 8: ef wdvror vduov TeArcire Bacidindy, kare thy ypaphy, 
*Ayamhoets Toy TAnctoy cov as oeauTdy, KaA®S ToleiTe. This compendium of 
the Christian’s whole duty towards his neighbour, as enjoined by our Blessed 
Lord (St. Matt. xxii. 39; St. Mark xii. 31), is not a mere republication of 
the Mosaic precept (Lev. xix. 18). In the latter the ‘neighbour’ is appa- 
rently ‘one of the children of thy people ;? in the former it includes any 
member of the human family, since it embraced even those against whom the 
Jew had the strongest religious prepossessions. (St. Luke x. 29, sqq.) This 
injunction of a love of man as man, according to the measure of each man’s 
love of self, is the law of the true King of humanity, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

" Rom. xiii. 9. x St. James i. 25. 

y St. James i. 18: Bovandels amexinoey Huas Ady@ GAnOeias, cis Td) elvan 
Huds arapyhy twa Tdv abroo kTioudtwv. a&moxvew is elsewhere used of the 
female parent. Hence it indicates the tenderness of the Divine love, as 
_ Shewn in the new birth of souls ; just as Bovanfeis points to the freedom of 

the grace which regenerates them, and arapxhy Tiva tev KTiuadtav to the 
end and purpose of their regeneration. Compare St. John i. 12, 13: 8c01 5& 
ZaBov avrdy .. ke Ocod eyervhOncar. 

* St. James i. 21: ev mpaiirnrs Sétacbe roy euputov Adyov, Tov duvduevoy 
cdom Tas puxas duav. Messmer in loc.: * Die Offenbarung heisst hier das 
eingepflanzte, eingewachsene Wort; namlich bei der Wiedergeburt durch die 
christliche Lehre eingepflanzt. Wenn nun von einem Aufnehmen der ein- 
gepflanzten Lehre die Rede ist, so ist das natiirlich nicht die erste Aufnahme, 
sondern vielmehr das immer innigere Insichhineinnehmen und Aneignen der- 
selben und das Sichhineinleben in dieselbe.? See too Dean Alford in loc.: 
‘The Word whose attribute and dperh it is to be €ugutos, and which ig 
éugutos, awaiting your reception of it, to spring up and take up your being 
into it and make you new plants.’ 
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without it, human souls are utterly incapable of yielding. This 
Adyos is clearly not the mere texture of the language in which 
the faith is taught. It is not the bare thought of the believer 
moulded into conformity with the ideas suggested by the lan- 
guage. It is the very substance and core of the doctrine ; it is 
He in Whom the doctrine centres ; it is the Person of Jesus 
Christ Himself, Whose Humanity is the Sprout, Shoot, or 
Branch of Judah, engrafted by His Incarnation upon the old 
stock of humanity, and sacramentally engrafted upon all living 
Christian souls. Is not St. James here in fundamental agree- 
ment not merely with St. Paul, but with St.John? St. James’ 
picture of the new law of Christendom harmonizes with St. Paul's 
teaching, that the old law of Judaism without the grace of 
Christ does but rouse a sense of sin which it cannot satisfy, and 
that therefore the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has 
made Christians free from the law of sin and death®, St. James’ 
doctrine of the Engrafted Word is a compendium of the first, 
third, and sixth chapters of St. John’s Gospel; the word written 
or preached does but unveil to the soul the Word Incarnate, the 
Word Who can give a new life to human nature, because He is 
Himself the Source of Life. 

It is in correspondence with these currents of doctrine that 
St. James, although our Lord’s own first cousin», opens his 
Epistle by representing himself as standing in the same relation 
to Jesus Christ as to God. He is the slave of God and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ®. In like manner, throughout his Epistle, 

he appears to apply the word Kipws to the God of the Old 
Testament and to Jesus Christ, quite indifferently. Especially 
noteworthy is his assertion that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Judge of men, is not the delegated representative of an absent 
Majesty, but is Himself the Legislator enforcing His own laws. 
The Lawgiver, he says, is One Being with the Judge Who can 


a Baur admits that ‘dem Verfasser des Briefs auch die paulinische Verin- 
nerlichung des Gesetzes nicht fremd, indem er nicht blos das Gebot der Liebe 
als kénigliches Gesetz bezeichnet, sondern auch von einem Gesetze der Frei- 
heit spricht, zu welchem ihm das Gesetz nur dadurch geworden sein kann, 
dass er, der Aeusserlichkeit des Gesetzes gegeniiber sich innerlich ebenso frei 
von ibm wusste, wie der Apostel Paulus von seinem Standpunkt aus.’ 
Christenthum, p. 122. 

> Comp. St. Matt. xxvii. 56, St. Mark xv. 40, with St. John xix. 25. See 
Pearson on Creed, Art. iii. ; Mill on Myth. Int. p. 226; Bp. Ellicott, Huls. 


Lect. pp- 97, 354- ira 
© Be aucs i. 1: "Id«wBos @eod xa Kuplov Incov Xpiorov Sovdos. 
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save and can destroy ; the Son of man, coming in the clouds of 
heaven, has enacted the law which He thus administers. With 
a reverence which is as practical as his teaching is suggestive, 
St. James in this one short Epistle reproduces more of the 
words spoken by Jesus Christ our Lord than are to be found in 
all the other Epistles of the New Testament taken together f. 
He hints that all social barriers between man and man are as 
nothing when we place mere human eminence in the light of 
Christ’s majestic Person ; and when he names the faith of Jesus 
Christ, he terms it with solemn emphasis the ‘faith of the Lord 
of Glory,’ thus adopting one of the most magnificent of St. Paul’s 
expressions &, and attributing to our Lord a Majesty altogether 
above this human world), In short, St. James’ recognition of 
the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity is just what we might expect 
it to be if we take into account the mainly practical scope of 
his Epistle. Our Lord’s Divinity is never once formally proposed 
as a doctrine of the faith ; but it is largely, although indirectly, 
implied. It is implied in language which would be exaggerated 
and overstrained on any other supposition. It is implied in a 
reserve which may be felt to mean at least as much as the most 
demonstrative protestations. A few passing expressions of the 
lowliest reverence disclose the great doctrine of the Church 
respecting the Person of her Lord, throned in the background of 
the Apostle’s thought. And if the immediate interests of his 
ministry oblige St. James to confine himself to considerations 
which do not lead him more fully to exhibit the doctrine, we are 


e St. James iv. 12: fs éorw 6 vouobérns Kad Kpiths 6 duvduevos caoa Kat 
arokeoat. (kal Kpitns is omitted by text recept., inserted by A. B.x.) So 
De Wette: ‘ Hiner ist der Gesetzgeber und Richter, der da vermag zu retten 
und zu verderben.’ Cf. Alford in loc., who quotes this. 

{ The following are his references to the Sermon on the Mount. St. James 
i. 2; St. Matt. v. to-12. St. James i. 4; St. Matt. v. 48. St. James i. 5; 
St. Matt. vii. 7, St. Jamesi.g; St. Matt. v.3. St.Jamesi. 20; St. Matt. 
v. 22. St. James ii. 13 ; St. Matt. vi. 14,15, v. 7. St. James ii. 14 sqq.; 
St. Matt. vii. 21 sqq. St. James iii. 17, 18; St. Matt. v.9. St. James iv. 4; 
St. Matt. vi. 24. St. James iv. 10; St. Matt. v. 3, 4. St. James iv. 11; 
St. Matt. vii. 1 sqq. St. James v. 2; St. Matt. vi. 19. St. James v. 10; 
St. Matt. v.12. St. James v. 12; St. Matt. v. 33 sqq. And for other dis- 
courses of our Lord: St.James i. 14; St. Matt. xv. 19. St. James iv. 12 ; 
St. Matt. x. 28. Again, St. James v. 1-6 ; St. Luke vi. 24 sqq. See reff.; 
and Alford, vol. iv. p. 107, note. & 1 Cor. ii. 8. 

h St. James ii. 1: GdeAgol uov, wh ev mpocwmoaAnbias exere Thy wloTw TOD 
Kuplov judy "Incov Xpiorov rijs 5déns. Here rhs ddéns must be regarded as 
a second genitive governed by Kupfov. Or, as Dean Alford suggests, it may 


be an epithetal genitive, such as constantly follows the mention of the Divine 
Name. 
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not allowed, as we read him, to forget the love and awe which 
veil and treasure it, so tenderly and so reverently, in the inmost 
sanctuary of his illuminated soul. 

Il. Of St. Peter's recorded teaching there are two distinct 
stages in the New Testament. The first is represented by his 
missionary sermons in the Acts of the Apostles ; the second by 
his general Epistles. 

1. Although Jesus Christ is always the central Subject in the 
sermons of this Apostle, yet the distinctness with which he 
exhibits our Lord in the glory of His Divine Nature seems to 
vary with the varying capacity for receiving truth on the part 
of his audience. Like Jesus Christ Himself, St. Peter teaches as 
men are able to bear his doctrine; he does not cast pearls before 
swine. In his missionary sermons he is addressing persons who 
were believers in the Jewish dispensation, and who were also 
our Lord’s contemporaries. Accordingly, his sermons contain a 
double appeal; first, to the known facts of our Lord’s Life and 
Death, and above all, of His Resurrection from the dead ; and 
secondly, to the correspondence of these facts with the predictions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Like St. James, St. Peter lays 
especial stress on the continuity subsisting between Judaism and 
the Gospel. But while St. James insists upon the moral element 
of that connexion, St. Peter addresses himself rather to the pro- 


_phetical. Even before the Day of Pentecost, St. Peter points 


to the Psalter as foreshadowing the fall of Judasi. When 
preaching to the multitude which had just witnessed the Pente- 


costal gifts, St. Peter observes that these wonders are merely a 


realization of the prediction of Joel respecting the last days * ; 
and he argues elaborately that the language of David in the 
sixteenth Psalm could not have been fulfilled in the case of the 
prophet-king himself, still lymg among his people in his 
honoured sepulchre, while it had been literally fulfilled by 
Jesus Christ!, Who had notoriously risen from the grave. In 
his sermon to the multitude after the healing of the lame man 
in the Porch of Solomon, St. Peter contends that the sufferings 
of Christ had been ‘shewed before’ on the part of the God of 
Israel by the mouth of all His prophets™, and that in Jesus 
Christ the prediction of Moses respecting a coming Prophet, to 
Whom the true Israel would yield an implicit obedience, had 
received its explanation®. When arraigned before the Council®, 


i Acts i.16, 20. Cf. Ps. xli. 9, lxix.25.  * Acts ii. 14-21; Joel ii. 28-31. 
1 Acts ii. 24-36. m JThid, iii, 18. d 
a Tbid. iii. 22-24; Deut. xviii. 15, 18, 19. © Acts iv. II. 
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the Apostle insists that Jesus is that true ‘Corner-stone’ of the 
temple of souls, which had been foretold both by Isaiah P, and by 
a later Psalmist4; and that although He had been set at nought 
by the builders of Israel, He was certainly exalted and honoured 
by God. In the instruction delivered to Cornelius before his 
baptism, St. Peter states that ‘all the prophets give witness’ to 
Jesus, ‘that through His Name, whosoever believeth on Him 
shall receive remission of sins'.’ And we seem to trace the 
influence of St. Peter, as the first great Christian expositor of 
prophecy, in the teaching of the deacons St. Stephen and 
St. Philip. St. Philip’s exposition of Christian doctrine to the 
Ethiopian eunuch was based upon Isaiah’s prediction of the 
Passion’. St. Stephen’s argument before his judges was cut 
short by a violent interruption, while it was yet incomplete. 
But St. Stephen, like St. Peter, appeals to the prediction in 
Deuteronomy of the Prophet to Whom Israel would hearken *. 
And the drift of the protomartyr’s address goes to shew, that 
the whole course of the history of Israel pointed to the advent 
of One Who should be greater than either the law or the temple, 
—of One in Whom Israel’s wonderful history would reach its 
natural climax,—of that ‘Just One’ Who in truth had already 
come, but Who, like prophets before Him, had been betrayed 
and murdered by a people, still as of old, ‘stiffmecked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears.’ 

It is not too much to say that in the teaching of the earliest 
Church, as represented by the missionary discourses of St. Peter 
and the deacons, Jesus Christ is the very soul and end of Jewish 
prophecy. This of itself suggests an idea of His Person which 
rises high above any merely Humanitarian standard. St. Peter 
indeed places himself habitually at the point of view which 
would enable him to appeal to the actual experience of the 
generation he was addressing. He begins with our Lord’s 
Humiliation, which men had witnessed, and then he proceeds to 
describe His Exaltation as the honour put by God upon His 
Human Nature. He speaks of our Lord’s Humanity with fearless 
plainnessY. The Man Christ Jesus is exhibited to the world as 


P Isa. xxviii. 16. 

a Ps, cxvili. 22. Our Lord Himself claimed the prophecy, St. Matt. 
xxl. 42. i tT Actsix, 43. 8 Thid. viii. 32-35. 

t Ibid. vii. 37. 2 Thid. vi. 13. * Ibid. vii. 51-53. 

¥ Acts ii. 22: "Incoty thy Na(wpatoy, %vdpa [ndt here the generic &vOpwrov | 
amd Tod Ocod arodederynévov cis buts Suvduecr Kal tépacr Kal onuctos, ofs 
érolnoe Ov avtod 6 Ocds ev meow buav. 
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a miracle-worker ; as Man, He is anointed with the Holy Ghost 
and with power2; as the true Servant of God, He is glorified by 
the God of the patriarchs#; He is raised from the dead by 
Divine Power»; He is made by God both Lord and Christ ¢ ; 
and He will be sent by the Lord at ‘the times of refreshing 4’ as 
_ the ordained Judge of quick and dead®. But this general repre- 
sentation of the Human Nature by Which Christ had entered 
into Jewish history, is interspersed with glimpses of His Divine 
Personality Itself, Which is veiled by His Manhood. Thus we 
find St. Peter in the porch of Solomon applying to our Lord a 
magnificent title, which at once carries our thoughts into the very 
heart of the distinctive Christology of St. John. Christ, although 
crucified and slain, is yet the Leader or Prince of life—’Apynyds 
ras Const. That He should be held in bondage by the might of 
death was not possibleg. The heavens must receive Him}, and 
He is now the Lord of all thingsi. It is He Who from His 
heavenly throne has poured out upon the earth the gifts of 
Pentecost *, His Name spoken on earth has a wonder-working 
power!; as unveiling His Nature and office, it is a symbol which 
faith reverently treasures, and by the might of which the ser- 
vants of God can relieve even physical suffering™. As a refuge 
for sinners the Name of Jesus stands alone; no other Name has 
been given under heaven whereby the one true salvation can be 
guaranteed to the sons of men®, Here St. Peter clearly implies 
that the religion of Jesus is the true, the universal, the absolute 


z Acts x. 38. ® Thid. iii. 13. 
b Ibid. ii. 24, ili. 15, iv. 10, v. 31, X. 40. ¢ Ibid. ii. 36. 
4 Thid. iii. 19, 20. e Ibid. x. 42. f Ibid. iii. 15. 


& Ibid. ii, 24: dv 6 Ocds dvéornoe, Aoas Tas divas Tod Pavdrov, Koabdre 
ob Fv Swvatdy KpareicOa abtoy iw adtod. This ‘ impossibility’ depended 
not merely on the fact that prophecy had predicted Christ’s resurrection, but 
on the dignity of Christ’s Person, implied in the existence of any such pro- 
phecy respecting Him. 

b Tbid. iii. 21: dy de? odpaydy wey détacdm Uxpr xpdywv amokaracTdsews 
TaVTOV. 

i Ibid. x. 36: obrds éort mavrwy Kipws. 

k Jbid. ii. 33: e&éxee TodT0 d viv ducts BAEmere kal dxovere. 

1 [bid. iii. 6: ev 7G dvduare’Inood XpicT0d Tod NaCwpalov, &yepar Kal mept- 
mare. 

m [bid. ver. 16: kal em 79 mlorer Tod dvduaros abrod, TodTov dv Oewpeire 
kad ofSare, éorepéwoe Td dvopa adrod. Ibid. iv. 10: -yrwordy Zorw waow 
Suiv ad maytl TE Aaw*lopana, 8rt ev TS dvduari*Inood Xpiotov Tod Na(wpatou, 
dy Suets €oravpwcare, dv 6 Ocds iyeipev ex vexpar, ev TOUT OUTOS TAPETTNKEY 
evdriov tuay vyhs. 5 ; 

n Tbid. iv. 12: od« Zor ev BAAw Odden)  owrnplar obre yap Ivoud eaTW 
erepov bmd Toy ovpaydy Td dedoucvoy ev avOpdmors, ev @ Set cwOivar Huas. 
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religion. This implication of itself suggests much beyond as to 
the true dignity of Christ’s Person. Is it conceivable that He 
Who is Himself the sum and substance of His religion, Whose 
Name has such power on earth, and Who wields the resources 
and is invested with the glories of heaven, is notwithstanding in 
the thought of His first apostles only a glorified man, or only a 
super-angelic intelligence? Do we not interpret these early dis- 
courses most naturally, when we bear in mind the measure of 
reticence which active missionary work always renders necessary, 
if truth is to win its way amidst prejudice and opposition? And 
will not this consideration alone enable us to do justice to those 
vivid glimpses of Christ's Higher Nature, the fuller exhibition of 
Which is before us in the Apostle’s general Epistles ? 

2. In St. Peter’s general Epistles it is easy to trace the same 
mind as that which speaks to us in the earliest missionary ser- 
mons of the Acts. As addressed to Christian believers °, these 
Epistles exhibit Christian doctrine in its fulness, but incidentally 
to spiritual objects, and without the methodical completeness 
of an oral instruction. Christian doctrine is not propounded as 
@ new announcement: the writer takes it for granted as furnish- 
ing a series of motives, the force of which would be admitted by 
those who had already recognized the true majesty and propor- 
tions of the faith. St. Peter announces himself as the Apostle 
of Jesus Christ ; he is Christ’s slave as well as His ApostleP. In 
his Epistles, St. Peter lays the great stress on prophecy which is 
so observable in his missionary sermons. Thus, as in his speech 
before the Council, so in his first Epistle, he specially refers 4 to 
the prophecy of the Rejected Corner-stone, which our Lord had 
applied to Himself. But St. Peter’s general doctrine of our 
Lord’s relation to Hebrew prophecy should be more particularly 
noticed. In our day theories have been put forward on this 
subject which appear to represent the Hebrew prophetical Serip- 
tures as little better than a large dictionary of quotations, to 
which the writers and preachers of the New Testament are said 
to have had recourse when they wished to illustrate their subject 
by some shadowy analogy, or by some vague semblance of a 
happy, anticipation. St. Peter is as widely removed from this 


or St. Pet. i. 1, 2: ékAexrois mapemidhuots Siacmopas, . . .. . KaTd 
mpdyvwow Scod TMarpds, ev ayacug Tiveduaros, eis Sraxohy Kal parvtiopdy 
aiuaros Incod Xpiorod. 2 St. Pet. i. 1: rots iodtimov duiv Aaxodo mlorw, 

Pr St. Pet. i, 1: &mdorodos *Incod Xpicrod. *-2 St. Pet. i. I: dodA0s 
kat dmrdatodos *Incod Xpiorod. 

a 1 St. Pet. ii. 6. Of. Acts iv. 11; Isa. xxviii. 16 3 Ps, cxviii. 22. 
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position, as it is possible to conceive. According to St. Peter, 
the prophets of the Old Testament did not only utter literal pre- 
dictions of the expected Christ, but in doing this they were 
Christ’s own servants, His heralds, His organs. ‘He Who is the 
subject of the Gospel story, and the living Ruler of the Church, 
had also, by His Spirit, been Master and Teacher of the pro- 
phets. Under His guidance it was that they had foretold His 
sufferings. It was the Spirit of Christ Who was in the pro- 
phets, testifying beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the 
glories that would follow". The prophets did not at first 
learn the full scope and meaning of the words they uttered s, 
but they spoke glorious truths which the Church of Jesus 
understands and enjoys*. Thus the proclamation of Christian 
doctrine is older than the Incarnation: Christianity strikes its 
roots far back into the past of ancient Israel. The pre-existent 
Christ, moulding the utterances of Israel's prophets to proclaim 
their anticipations of His advent, had indeed reigned in the old 
theocracy ; and yet the privileged terms in which the members 
of God’s elder kingdom upon earth described their prerogatives 
were really applicable, in a deeper sense, to those who lived 
within the kingdom of the Divine Incarnation¥. Indeed, 
St. Peter’s language on the nature and privileges of the Chris- 
tian life is suggestive of the highest conception of Him Who is 
its Author and its Object. St. Peter speaks of conversion from 
Judaism or heathendom as the ‘being called out of darkness into 
God’s marvellous light *.’ It is the happiness of Christians to 


~ suffer and to be reviled for the Name of Christy. The Spirit of 


ry St. Pet. i. 11: 7d ey adrots Mvedua Xpiorod, mpouaptupsuevov 7a 
els Xpiordy mabhuara, kal Tas peta TadTa Sdtas. Here Xpicrov is clearly 
a genitive of the subject. 

s Ibid, vers. 10, 11: mep) fis owrnplas eeCirnoay kat eénpetynoay 
mpopirat of mepl ris eis buds xdpiTos mpopntedaavtes, épevvavres «is tive, 
}) wotov kapdy edfrov 7d év avrois Tivetpua Xpiorov. Ibid. ver. 12: ois 
amexarvpen bri ovxX éavTots, Hmiv 8E Sinkdvovy ara, & viv dynyyéAn Spiv. 

t 2 St. Pet. i. 20: maca tpopyrela ypapiis idias émAvoews od ylverau. 
The Spirit in the Church understands the Spirit speaking by the prophets. 

uy St. Pet. ii. g, 10: duets 5¢ yévos ekdextdv, Bactretov iepdrevpa, <Ovos 
&y.ov, Aads eis wepimolnow, dmws Tas dperas ekayyeidnte Tod ex oxdTous tas 
KaAddécaytos eis TO Oavuacrdy abtod pas- ot mort ov Aads, voy 5&é Aads Ocov" 
of obk HAenuévol, viv Se ercnbévtes. Ibid. ver. §: as AlBo (aures oikodo~ 
pcio9e, olkos mveupaTiKds, iepdrevua Gyov, avevéyrar mvevuatixas Ovolas 
empoadécrous TH OcG did "Incot Xpiorov. x Ubi supra. 

y1 St. Pet. iv. 133 Ka0d Kowwveire Tots Tov Xpiorod wadhuact, Xatpere, 
ta Kad ev TH amoxaddper Ths ddtns abTod Xaphre GyarAmucvor. Ei dveidicere 
év évduats Xpiorov, Marcdpiot. 
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glory and of God rests upon them. The Spirit is blasphemed 
by the unbelieving world, but He is visibly honoured by the 
family of God’s children% It is the Person of Jesus in Whom 
the spiritual life of His Church centres#. The Christians whom 
St. Peter is addressing never saw Him in the days of His flesh ; 
they do not see Him now with the eye of sense. But they love 
Him, invisible as He is, because they believe in Him. The eye 
of their faith does see Him. The Lord Christ is present in 
their hearts; they are to ‘sanctify’ Him there, as God was 
‘sanctified’ by the worship of Israelb, They rejoice in this 
clear constant inward vision with a joy which language cannot 
describe, and which is radiant with the glory of the highest 
spiritual beauty. They are in possession of a spiritual sense ¢ 
whereby the goodness of Jesus may be even tasted ; and yet the 
truths on which their souls are fed are mysteries so profound as 
to rouse the keen but baffled wonder of the intelligences of hea- 
vend, Such language appears to point irresistibly to the exist- 
ence of a supernatural religion with a superhuman Founder; 
unless we are to denude it of all spiritual meaning whatever, by 
saying that it only reflects the habitual exaggeration of Eastern 
fervour. Why is the intellectual atmosphere of the Church 
described as ‘marvellous light?’ Why is suffering for Jesus so 
much a matter for sincere self-congratulation? Why does the 
Divine Spirit rest so surely upon Christian confessors ? Why is 
the Invisible Jesus the Object of such love, the Source of such 
inexpressible and glorious joy; if, after all, the religion of Jesus 
is merely a higher phase of human opinion and feeling, and His 
Church a human organization, and His Person only human, or 
at least not literally Divine? The language of St. Peter respect- 
ing the Christian life manifestly points to a Divine Christ. If 
the Christ of St: Peter had been the Christ, we will not say of 
a Strauss or of a Renan, but the Christ of a Socinus, nay, the 
Christ of an Arius, it is not easy to understand what should 

7 1 St. Pet. iv. 14: drt 7d ris ddtns Kaltd Tod Ocod Tivedua ep tuas ava- 
maverat* KaTe wey adtods BAarpnueirat, KaTa dt Suas dokdCeTaL ; 

@ Ibid. i. 7, 8: "Inood Xpicrod: by odK eiddres ayanare, eis dv Bre wh 
dpavres, morevovres dt, ayardiaobe xapa adverharhty kad Sedotacuevy. « 

> Tbid. iii. 15: Kupiov 8& roy Xpicrdy ayidoare év rails Kapdtas Sudy. 
That Xpeordv and not Gedy is the true reading here, see Scrivener, Introduc- 
tion to Crit. N. T. p. 456. Compare Isaiah viii. 1 3. Isaiah is quoted again 
in 1 St. Pet. ii. 8. 

¢ Ibid. ii. 3: efmep eyetoacbe Sri xpnords 5 ‘Kvpus. Cf. Ps. xxxiv. 8. 
Cf. Heb. vi. 4: yevoouevous TE THS Swpeds THs eroupaviov. There is possibly 
in both passages an indirect reference to sacramental communion. 

41 St. Pet. i 123 eis & émIupovow tyyeror mapakvwat. 
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have moved the angels with that strong desire to bend from 
their thrones above, that they might gaze with unsuccessful 
intentness at the humiliations of a created being, their peer or 
their inferior in the scale of creation. Surely the Angels must 
be longing to unyeil a transcendent mystery, or a series of mys- 
teries, such as are in fact the mystery of the Divine Incarnation 
and the consequences which depend on it in the kingdom of 
grace. St. Peter’s words are sober and truthful if read by the 
light of faith in an Incarnate God ; divorced from such a faith, 
they are fanciful, inflated, exaggerated. 

St. Peter lays especial stress both on the moral significance 
and on the atoning power of the Death of Jesus Christ. Here 
he enters within that circle of truths which are taught most 
fully in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and his exhibition of the 
Passion might almost appear to presuppose the particular Christ- 
ological teaching of that Epistle. St. Peter says that ‘Christ 
has once suffered for sins, the Just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God®.’ This vicarious suffering depended upon the 
fact that Jesus, when dying, impersonated sinful humanity. ‘He 
bare our sins in His own Body on the tree’. Stricken by the 
anguish of His Passion, the dying Christ is the consummate 
Models for all Christian sufferers, in His innocence, in His 
silence i, in His perfect resignation*. But also the souls of men, 
wounded by the shafts of sin, may be healed by the virtue of that 
sacred Pain!; and a special power to wash out the stains of moral 
guilt is expressly ascribed to the Redeemer’s Blood. The Chris- 
tian as such is predestined in the Eternal Counsels, not merely 
to submission to the Christian faith, but also to ‘a sprinkling of 
the Blood of Jesus Christ ™.’ The Apostle earnestly insists that 
it was no mere perishable earthly treasure, no silver or golden 
wares, whereby Christians had been bought out of their old 
bondage to the traditional errors and accustomed sins of Judaism 


e x St. Pet. iii. 18: Xpiords Enak wept Gpapriay rable, Alkawos imtp adixwr, 
va juas mpocayayn TS OcG. 

f Ibid. ii. 24: ds Tas Guaptias qudv adtds avhveyner ev TG cdhuats avrod 
éxt Td EvAov. 

& Ibid. ver. 21: Xpiords erabev bmtp jar, quiv bwoaryumdver troypaypor, 
‘va, eraxodovdnonte Tots 1xverw avTov. 

h [bid. ver. 22: ds éuapriay odt emolncev, oddt ebpéOn déAos ev THE oTduare 
adrod. Isa. lili. 9; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 St. John iii. 5. 

i 1 St. Pet. ii 23: ds AowWopodmevos odx avredoidéper, mao XwY ovK jmetvet. 
In the #efAc there lies the consciousness of power. 

k Tbid.: mapedidou 5¢ 7 KpivovTt dixalws. 

1 Tbid. ver. 24: 09 TG udAwm abrod idOnte. 

m [bid. i. 2: eds Smaxoyy Kad payticpody aluaros Inood Xpicrod. 
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or of heathendom. The mighty spell of moral and intellectual 
darkness had indeed been broken, but by no less a ransom than 
the Precious Blood of Christ, the Lamb without blemish and 
Immaculate. Are we to suppose that while using this burning 
language to extol the Precious Blood of redemption, St. Peter is 
recklessly following a rhetorical impulse, or that he is obscuring 
the moral meaning of the Passion, by dwelling upon its details 
in misleading language which savours too strongly of the sacri- 
ficial ritual of the temple? Is he not even echoing the Baptist°? 
Ts he not in correspondence with his brother apostles? Is he not 
summarizing St. Paulp? Is he not anticipating St. Johna? 
Certainly this earnest recognition of Christ’s true Humanity as 
the seat of His sufferings is a most essential feature of the Apo- 
stle’s doctrinet; but what is it that gives to Christ’s Human acts 
and sufferings such preterhuman value? Is it not that the truth 
of Christ's Divine Personality underlies this entire description of 
His redemptive work, rescuing it from the exaggeration and 
turgidity with which it would be fairly chargeable, if Christ 
were merely human or less than God? That this is in fact the 
case is abundantly manifest; and indeed the Person of Christ 
appears to be hinted at in St. Peter’s Epistle, by the same august 
expression which has been noticed as common to St. James and 
to St. John. The Logos or Word of God, living and abid- 
ing for ever’, is the Author of the soul’s new birth ; and Christ 


" 1 St. Pet. i. 18, 19: elddres Sr od POaprots, apyuple H xpuotw, érv- 
TPHOnTE ek THs waratas Kuav avactpopijs matpomapaddtov, GAAX Tiulp alware 
@s Guvod auduou kat domlAov Xpiorov. 

° St. John i. 29: We 5 duvds rod Ocod, 5 alpwy rhy Guaprlay rod Kéopov. 
It is impossible to doubt that the sacrificial rather than the moral ideas 
associated with the ‘Lamb’ are here in question. See Alford in loc. 

P Acts xx. 28: romatvew thy éexxdnolay rod Ocov, hv mepiemorhoato bid 
Tov idlov afwaros. 1 Cor. v. 7: 7) mdoxa huav ervOn Xpiorés. Heb. ix. 12: 
dia Tod idlov aluaros cioHAGev epdmak cis Td ayia, aiwviay AdTpwow edpduevos. 

a1 St.John i. 7: 7d afua’Inood Xporod tod Tiod adroo KaBapiCer juas 
ad mdons Guaptias. Rev. i. 5: 7G &yarhoayte has Kat Aovoavee quads ard 
TOY GpapTiay nudy ev TG aluatt a’tov. .., avTe 7 ddta Kal 7d Kpdros 
cis Tovs aiGvas TOY aidver. auhy. Ibid. v. Q: &&os ef AaBeiv 7d BiBAiov, 
kal avoita: Tas oppayidas adtod: Sri eopdyns Kal iydpacas TH cS Tuas 
év TG aluatl cov. 

t St. Peter expressly alludes to our Lord’s Human Body (1 St. Pet. ii. 24, 
iii. 18, iv. 1), and to His Human Soul, after Its separation from the Body 
of Jesus on the cross, as descending to preach to the spirits in prison 
(Ibid. iii. 18). ‘ 

S 1 St. Pet. i. 23: dvaryeyerynuévor od« ee omopas POaprijs, GAA apOdprov 
3d Adyou (GvTos Ocod Kal pévortos els Tov aidva. By understanding the 
Adyos here to mean only the written word, Baur maintains his paradox, 
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Jesus our Lord does not only bring us this Logos from heaven ; 
He is this Logos. And thus in His home of glory, angels and 
authorities and powers are made subject unto Him+t; and He is 
not said to have been taken up into heaven, but to have gone 
up thither, as though by His own deed and will". And when 
St. Peter exhorts Christians to act in such a manner that God 
in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, he pauses 
reverently at this last most precious and sacred Name, to add, 
‘to Whom is the glory and the power unto ages beyond ages.’ 
St. Peter’s second Epistle, like his first, begins and. ends 
_ with Jesus¥. Its main positive theme is the importance of 
the higher practical knowledge ¥ of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ 2. Jesus is not set before Christians as a revered and 
departed Teacher whose words are to be gathered up and 
studied; He is set forth rather as an Invisible and Living Person 
Who is to be spiritually known by souls. Along with this 
practical knowledge of Jesus, as with knowledge of God, there 
will be an increase of grace, and of its resultant inward evidence, 
spiritual peace*. For this practical knowledge of Jesus is the 
crowning point of other Christian attainments». It is the 
consummate result both of faith and practice, both of the 
intellectual and of the moral sides of the Christian life. In 
the long line of graces which this special knowledge implies, are 
faith and general religious knowledge on the one hand, and on 
the other, moral strength, self-restraint, patience, piety, brotherly 
love, and, in its broadest sense, charity °®. In this higher know- 
ledge of Jesus, all these excellences find their end and their 
completion. On any other path, the soul is abandoned to 


that in St. Peter’s Epistles the written word is substituted for, and does 
the work of, the Person of Christ in St. Paul’s writings. Vorlesungen, 

. 296. 

: t : St. Pet. iii. 22: drotayévtwr ate ayyéAwy Kal eEouoidv Kad Suvduewy. 

a Tbid.: 8s éoru ev deka Tod Ocod mopevoels cis odpavdy. 

v Ibid. iv. 11: Wa & waor dokd(nrm 5 Oeds did "Inood Xpiorod, 
eorw 7 ddta Kal Td Kpdros eis TOUs ai@vas TOV aidvey. auhy. 

w For an examination of the arguments which have been urged against 
the genuineness and authenticity of this Epistle, see Olshausen, Opuscula 
Theologica, pp. 1-88, and Canon Cook’s art. ‘ Peter,’ in Smith’s Dict. Bibl. 

x 2 St. Pet. i. 1, iii. 18. . Y éniyywots. 

% Ibid. i, 2, 3, 8, ii. 20, ii. 18. 

® Ibid. i. 2: xapis Suiv Kal eiphyn mAndvvOeln ev enryvdoe Tot Ocod, Kal 
"Inoov Tod Kuplov quer. 

b Tbid. ver. 8: Ta0ra yép (that is, the eight graces previously enumerated) 
Suiv imdpxovra Kal wreovdCovra, odk apyovs odd axdprovs Kadlornow eis THY 
rod Kuplov ay "Inood Xpiotod eniyrwow. 

© Thid. i. 5, 6, 7. 
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spiritual blindness, tending more and more to utter forgetfulness 
of all past purifications from sind. For this higher practical 
knowledge of Jesus Christ is the means whereby Christians 
escape from the polluting impurities of the life of the heathen 
world®. It raises Christian souls towards the Unseen King in 
His glory ; it secures their admission to His everlasting realmf, 
If Christians would not be carried away from their stedfast 
adherence to the truth and life of Christianity by the errors of 
those who hate all law, let them endeavour to grow in this 
blessed knowledge of Jesusg. The prominence given to the 
Person of Christ, in this doctrine of an ériyveors of which His 
Person is the Object, leads us up to the truth of His real Di- 
vinity. If Jesus, thus known and loved, were not accounted 
God, then we must say that God is in this Epistle thrown 
utterly into the background, and that His human messenger 
has taken His place. 

Nor is the negative and polemical side of the Epistle much 
less significant than its constructive and hortatory side. The 
special misery of the false teachers of whom the Apostle speaks 
as likely to afflict the Church, will consist in their ‘denying the 
Sovereign that bought them,’ and so bringing on themselves 
swift destruction», Unbelievers might contend that the apo- 
stolical teachings respecting the present power and future coming 
of Jesus were cleverly-invented mythsi; but St. Peter had 
himself witnessed the majesty of Jesus in His Transfiguration, 
The Apostle knows that he himself will quickly die; he has 
had a special revelation from the Lord Jesus to this effect k, 


4 2 St. Pet. i. 9. 

© Ibid. ii. 20: amopuydyres TH puidopata rod Kéopov ev erryvdoe Tod 
Kuplou kal owriipos “Incod Xpiotod. Cf. Ibid. i. 4: amopuydvtes THs év 
Kdou@ év érOuula POopiis. 

f Ibid. i. 11: oftw yap mrovolws emixopnyndhoerat duly 4 eloodos cis Thy 
aidvioy BaciAclav Tod Kuplov quay Kal TwThpos *Incod Xpiorod. 

& Ibid. iii. 17,18: puddcceode, va wh TH rev abécuwY TAdYN ovvaTraxbéy- 
TEs, exmeonTE TOD idlov ornpryuod' adtdvere Bk ev xdpitt Kal yrdoe Tod 
Kuplov quay Kal owrhpos Incod Xporod. 

h Ibid. ii. 1: mapedtovow aipéces &mwrelas, kad Tov ayopacayTa adrovs 
Acordrny dpvotpevor, emdyorres éavtois taxwhy amdreiay. 

i Thid. i. 16: ob yap cecopicuevois pbOors earodrovdjcavres eyywploapey 
duty thy Tod Kuplov judy *Incod Xpicrod ddvauwv Kal mapouctay, 

i Ibid.: erdmra: yernévtes tis éxelvou MeyadedtnTos. Ibid. ver. 18: éy 
TE bp TS Ayla. s 

k Thid. ver, 14: €iSds Ore taxwh eorw 4 and0eots Tod oKnvepards ov, 
kabobs Kal 6 Kipios judy "Inoods Xpiords efrwoé wor. Here Taxwh seems to 
mean ‘soon,’ ‘not distant,’ rather than ‘rapid.’ Cf St.John xxi. 18; but 
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Throughout this Epistle the Person of Jesus is constantly before 
us. As He is the true Object of Christian knowledge, so He is 
the Lord of the future kingdom of the saints. He is mocked at 
and denied by the heretics; His Coming it is which the scoffing 
materialism of the age derides; His judgments are foreshadowed 
by the great destructive woes of the Old Testament. Again 
and again, as if with a reverent eagerness which takes pleasure 
in the sacred words, the Apostle names his Master’s Name and 
titles. He is Jesus our Lord!; He is our Lord Jesus Christ ™; 
He is the Lord and Saviour"; He is our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ®; He is our God and Saviour Jesus Christ P. His 
power is spoken of as Divine4 ; and through the precious things 
promised by Him to His Church (must we not here specially 
understand the sacraments?) Christians are made partakers of 
the Nature of Godt. To Christ, in His exalted majesty, a 
tribute of glory is due, both now and unto the day of eternity *. 
Throughout this Epistle Jesus Christ is constantly named where 
we should expect to find the Name of God. The Apostle does 
not merely proclaim the Divinity of Jesus in formal terms; he 
everywhere feels and implies it. 

III. Akin to St. Peter’s second Epistle in its language and 
purpose is the short Epistle of St. Jude. Like his brother 
St. James, St. Jude, although our Lord’s first cousin, introduces 
himself as the slave of Jesus Christ. St. Jude does not also 
term himself the slave of Godt. If believing Christians are 
sanctified in God the Father, they are preserved in a life of 
faith and holiness by union with Jesus Christ". The religion 
of Jesus, according to St. Jude, is the final revelation of God, 
the absolute truth, the true faith. Men should spare no efforts 





some independent revelation, made shortly before these words were written, 
is probably alluded to. Hegesippus, de Excidio Hierosol. lib. ili. 2 ; St. Am- 
bros. Serm. contra Auxentium, de Basilicis tradendis, n. 13 in Hpist. 21. 

1 2 St. Pet.i. 2. This occurs elsewhere only at Rom. iv. 24. 

m 2 St. Pet. i. 14, 16. n [bid. iii. 2. © Thid. i. 11, ii. 20, iii, 18. 

p Ibid. i. 1. Cf. Bp. Middleton on Gr. Art. p. 433. 

4 Ibid. i. 3: Tis clas dvvduews adtod Ta mpds (why kad evoeBeray Sedwpn- 
pévns. avtod apparently refers to “Inood (ver. 2), and is so distinguished from 
the Eternal Father tod kaAécavTos jas (ver. 3). 

r [bid. ver. 4: Tiwia émaryyéAuara Sedapyrat, a bid Tovtwv yevncie Oelas 
Kowwwvol pigews. 

8 Ibid. iii. 18: ad7G@ h ddta Kad vov Kad cis jucpay aidvos. ‘Tota zternitas 
una dies est.’ Estius. 

t St. Jude ver. 1: "Incod Xpiorod d00A0s8, adeApds 5é "laxdBov. 

i [bid.: tots ev @cg marp) Hyacuevors Kal “Inood Xpior@ TETNPHHEVOLS 
KANTOUS. 
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on behalf of the true faith. It is the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints*. The Gnostics alluded to in this Epistle, like 
those foretold by St. Peter, are said to ‘ deny our only Sovereign 
and Lord, Jesus Christy.’ They are threatened with the punish- 
ments awarded to unbelieving Israel in the wilderness, to the 
rebel angels, to Sodom and Gomorrhaz. The Book of Enoch 
is cited to describe Jesus coming to the universal judgment, 
surrounded by myriads of saints®. The authors of all unholy 
deeds will then be convicted of their crimes ; the hard things 
spoken against the Judge by impious sinners will be duly 
punished. Christians, however, are to build themselves up upon 
their most holy faithb: their life is fashioned in devotion to 
the Blessed Trinity. It is a life of prayer: their souls live in 
the Holy Spirit as in an atmosphere*®. It is a life of persevering 
love, whereof the Almighty Father is the Object 4, It is a life 
of expectation: they look forward to the indulgent merey which 
our Lord Jesus Christ will shew them at His coming®. Christ 
is the Being to Whom they look for mercy; and the issue of 
His compassion is everlasting life. Could any merely human 
Christ have had this place in the heart and faith of Christians, 
or on the judgment-seat of God 2 

IV. But it is time that we should proceed to consider, how- 
ever briefly, the witness of that great Apostle, whose Epistles 
form so much larger a contribution to the sacred volume of the 
New Testament than is supplied by any other among the inspired 
servants of Christ. 

1. In comparing St. Paul with St. John, a modern author has 
remarked that at first sight two objects stand out prominently 
in the theological teaching of the beloved disciple, while three 
immediately challenge observation in the writings of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. At first sight, St. John’s doctrine appears to 
place us face to face only with God and the human world, Christ 


* St. Jude ver. 3: mapaxadray exaywviferOar tH drat Tapadobelan tots 
Gylos mioret. cy 
‘ y Ibid. ver. 4: Tov mudyoy Aconétyy Ka) Kipiov fay “Inco Xpiordy 
apvovmevor, “a 2 Ibid. vers. 57. 

8 Tbid. ver. 14: #AGe Kupios év pupidow aylous aitod, moja Kplow Kard 
mavToy. 

> Ibid. ver. 20: dpeis 38, ayannrol, TH aywwrdry sudv mlorer emoiodo- 
Hotvtes Eautous. 

© Tbid.: éy Mvedpari ‘Ayte T™pooevx duevor. 

4 Thid. ver. 21: éavrods év ayann Gcod ryphoare. 

& Ibid.: mpocdexduevor Td Zrcos tod Kupiou iudv "Inood Xpicroi, eis Cohy 
aidviov. 
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as the Eternal Logos is in St. John plainly identical with God ; 
although when we contemplate the life of the Godhead He is dis- 
cerned to be personally distinct from the Father. But we cannot 
really understand St. John, and withal establish in our thought 
an essential separation between God and the Word Incarnate. 
Although Jesus is a manifestation of God’s glory in the world 
of sense, He is ever internal to that Divine Essence Whose glory 
He manifests ; He is with God, and He is God. In St. Paul, 
on the other hand, we are confronted more distinctly with three 
objects. These are, God, the human world, and between the 
two, Jesus Christ, Divine and Human, the One Mediator between 
God and man. Of course the primd facie impression produced 
on the mind by the sdcred writers is all that is here in question, 
and this impression is not to be confounded with their real 
relations to each other. The Christ of St. John is as truly 
Human as the Christ of St. Paul is literally Divine; St. John 
exhibits the Mediator not less truly than St. Paul, St. Paul the 
Divine Son of the Father not less truly than St.John. But the 
observation referred to enables us to do justice to the form of 
St. Paul’s Christology ; and we may well observe in his writings 
the prominence which is given to two truths which supply the 
foil, on this side and on that, to the doctrine of our Lord’s 
essential Godhead. 

(a) St. Paul insists with particular earnestness upon the truth 
of our Lord’s real Humanity. This truth is not impaired by 
such expressions as the ‘form of a servant‘, the ‘fashion of a 
man &,’ the ‘likeness of sinful flesh b, which are employed either 
to describe Christ’s Humanity as a mode of being, or to hint at 
Its veiling a Higher Nature undiscerned by the senses of man, 
or to mark the point at which, by Its glorious inaccessibility to 
sin, It is in contrast with the nature of that frail and erring race 
to which It truly belongs. Nor is our Lord’s Humanity con- 
ceived of as a phantom, when the Apostle has reached a point 
of spiritual growth at which the outward circumstances of Christ’s 
Life are wellnigh forgotten in an overmastering perception of 
His spiritual and Divine gloryi. St. Paul speaks plainly of our 
Lord as being manifest in the flesh‘; as possessing a Body of 


f Phil. ii. 7: woppyy SovdAov. 

& Ibid. ver. 8: oxhpati ebpebels ds &vOpwmos. 

h Rom. viii. 3: €v duoubuare capkds auaptias. 

i 2 Cor. v. 16: ef 0 Kal eyvdnapey Kara odpra Xpiordv, GAAG viv ob Ere 
ywooKouer. 

k 1 Tim. iii. 16: epavepaOn ev capkl. 
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material flesh!; as being ‘made of a woman™ ;’ as being ‘born 
of the seed of David according to the flesh2;’ as having drawn 
the substance of His Flesh from the race of Israel°. As a Jew, 
Jesus Christ was born under the yoke of the LawP. His Hu- 
man Life was not merely one of self-denial4 and obedience ; it 
was pre-eminently a life of sharp suffering". The Apostle uses 
energetic expressions to describe our Lord’s real share in our 
physical human weakness’, as well as in those various forms 
of pain, mental and bodily, which He willed to undergo, and 
which reached their climax in the supreme agonies of the Pas- 
sion *, If however Christ became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross", this, as is implied, was of His own free 
condescension ; and St. Paul dwells with rapture upon the glory 
of Christ’s risen Body, to which our bodies of humiliation will 
hereafter in their degrees, by His Almighty Power, be assimi- 
latedv. Upon two features of our Lord’s Sacred Humanity 
does St. Paul lay especial stress. First, Christ’s Manhood was 
clearly void of sin, both in Soul and Body ; and in this respect 
It was unlike any one member of the race to which It belonged. 
This sinlessness, however, did but restore humanity ‘in Christ’ 
to its original type of perfection. Thus, secondly, Christ’s Man- 
hood is representative of the human race; it realizes the arche- 
typal idea of humanity in the Divine Mind. Christ, the Second 
Adam, according to St. Paul, stands in a relation to the regene- 
rate family of men analogous to that ancestral relationship in 
which the first Adam stands to all his natural descendants. But 
this correspondence is balanced by a contrast. In two great 


1 Col. i. 22. év 7d cdpart THs capKds adtod. 
™ Gal. iv. 4: yerduevoy ex yuvaurds. 
" Rom. i. 3: Tod yevouevou ek omépuatos Aa Bld kata odpka. 
© Tbid. ix. 5: e dv 6 Xpiotbs 7d kata odpka. 
P Gal. iv. 4: yevduevoy ind vduov. 
Rom. xv. 3: Kal yap 6 Xpiords odk EavTS Hpecev. 
Heb. v. 8: katmep dv vids, fuaber ap’ Gv rade thy Sraxohy. 
2 Cor. xiii. 4: éoravpdin e aobevelas. 
Ibid. i. 5: Ta maOhuara Tov Xpictod. Phil. iii. 10: Thy kowewvlay Tov 
natnudrey adtod. Col. i. 24: Td borephuata Tey OAlWewy TOD Xpicrod. 

u Phil. ii, 8: eramelywoev éavtdv, yevduevos sahkoos Méexpe Oavdrou, 
Oavarov 5& craupod. ‘J 

Vv Phil. iii. 21: ds peracxnuation 7d cGua Tis Tamevdoews WOU cee 
TUupoppov TH aépuari THs ddéns adtod, Kata Thy évépyerav Tod Sdvacbau abrdy 
kal dwotdtat éavT@ Ta mdvTa, 1 Cor. xv. 44: oGua mvevuariKdy. 

x 2 Cor. v. 21: Tov yap uh ydvTa Guaprlay, imtp fuev éuaptlay enoinoev. 


Gal. ii. 17: dpa Xpiords Guaprias Sidkovos; wh yévorro. Rom. viii. Syoek 
Art. xv. 
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passages St. Paul exhibits the contrast which exists between the 
Second Adam and the firsty. This contrast is physical, psycho- 
logical, moral, and historical. The body of the first Adam is 
corruptible and earthly; the Body of the Second Adam is 
glorious and incorruptiblez. The first Adam enjoys natural 
life; he is made a living soul. The Second Adam is a super- 
natural Being, capable of communicating His Higher Life to 
others ; He is a quickening Spirit*. The first Adam is a sinner, 
and his sin compromises the entire race which springs from 
him. The Second Adam sins not; His Life is one mighty act 
of righteousness ; and they who are in living communion with 
Him share in this His righteousness¢. The historical conse- 
quence of the action of the first Adam is death, the death of the 
body and of the soul. This consequence is transmitted to his 
descendants along with his other legacy of transmitted sin. 
‘The historical consequence of the action and suffering of the 
Second Adam is life; and communion with His living right- 
eouness is the gauge and assurance to His faithful disciples 
of a real exemption from the law of sin and death4, Such a 
contrast, you observe, might well suggest that the Second Adam, 
Representative of man’s race, its true Archetype, its Restorer 
and its Saviour, is Himself more than man. Certainly ; but 
nevertheless it is as Man that Christ is contrasted with our first 
parent; and it is in virtue of His Manhood that He is our 
Mediator, our Redeemer ¢, our Saviour from Satan’s power, our 
Intercessor with the Father. Great stress indeed does St. Paul 


y Rom. v. 12-21; 1 Cor. xv. 45-49. 

2 1 Cor. xv. 47: 6 mp@tus tyOpwros ex vyijs, xoixds* 6 Sebrepos UvOpwmos 
[6 Kupuos], e& ovpavod. Oios 6 xoiKds, ToLodTo: Kal of xoikol* Kal ofos 6 émou- 
pavios, To.ovTo Kal of émoupdyioL. 

a Tbid. ver. 45: éyévero 6 mpGros UvOpwros “Add cis Wuxhy Coav' 6 
éoxaros Addu eis tye ua (womo.our. 

b Sicatwua, Rom. v. 18. 

¢ Rom. y. 18, 19: dpa oby ws 80 évds mapamtduaros, cis tdvtas avOpdrous, 
eis KaTdicpya’ obrw Kod B¢ évds Bixotbuatos, cis mdvras avOpdrovs, eis 
dixalwow Cwijs. dowep yap bic Ths mapakohs Tod évds dvOpdhrov E&uaptwrol 
KateoTdbnoay of modAol, o§Tw Kal 51a THs braKkojs ToD évds Sleaor KaTacTA- 
Onoovra of ToAAOL. 

a Jbid. ver. 12: 6¢ Evds avOpdmov 7 Gwaptla cis roy Kdcmov cioAAOe, Kab 
did THs Guaptias 5 Odvaros. Ibid. ver. 17: ef yap év év) [7d rod évds, text. 
rec.] maparréuar. 6 Odvaros eBacidcvoe did Tod Evds, TOAAG GAAov ob THY 
mepicociay THs XapiTos Kal Tis Swpeas THs Sicaootyns AauBdvovtes, ev (oH 
Bactredoover bx Tod Evds *Incov Xpiatov. Cf. Ibid. ver. 21. 

e 1 Tim, ii. 5, 6: dvOpwros Xpioris "Iqoois, 6 Sods éavrdy dvtiAuTpov bmep 
TAT OY. % : es dat . F : 4 

f Heb, ii, 14: émel ody 7a raidla Kexowdynne caprds Kad aluatos, Kal abtds 
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lay upon the Manhood of Christ as the instrument of His media- 
tion between earth and heaven, as the channel through which 
intellectual truth and moral strength descend from God into 
the souls of men, as the Exemplar wherein alone human nature 
has recovered its ideal beauty, as entering a sphere wherein the 
Sinless One could offer the perfect, world-representing sacrifice 
of a truly obedient Will. So earnestly and constantly does 
St. Paul’s thought dwell on our Lord’s mediating Humanity, 
that to unreflecting persons his language might at times appear 
to imply that Jesus Christ is personally an inferior being, ex- 
ternal to the Unity of the Divine Essence. Thus he tells the 
Corinthians that Christians have one Lord Jesus Christ as well 
as One Godg. Thus he reminds St. Timothy that there is One 
God and One Mediator between God and man, the Man 
Christ Jesus, Who gave Himself a ransom for allh, Thus he 
looks forward to a day when the Son Himself also, meaning «. 
thereby Christ’s sacred Manhood, shall be subject to Him That 
put all things under Him, that God may be all in alli. It is at 


mapatAnoios meTerxXe THY avTGy, Wva Sid Tod Oavdrov Katapyhon Toy Td) KpdTos 
‘Exovta Tov Oavdrouv, TovTéaTt, Tov SidBorov. Ibid. v. I. 

8 1 Cor. viii. 6: fs Kupios "Inoods Xpiords. Here however (1) Kupios, as 
contrasted with Ocds, implies no necessary inferiority ; else we must say that 
the Father is not Kupios; cf. St. Chrys. de Incompr. Dei Nat. y. 2; while (2) 
the clause 5¢ 06 Ta mdvta, Kal juets BC avtod, which cannot be restricted to 
our Lord’s redemptive work without extreme exegetical arbitrariness, and 
which certainly refers to His creation of the universe, places Jesus Christ on 
a level with the Father. Compare the position of 8.4 between é and ¢is, 
Rom. xi. 36; cf. Col. i. 16. Our Lord is here distinguished from the ‘One 
God,’ as being Human as well as Divine; cf. the relation of wecitns to Ocds 
in 1 Tim. ii. 5. Baur’s remarks on 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Vorlesungen, p. 193), 
which proceed upon the assumption that only four Epistles of St. Paul are 
extant, and therefore that Col. i. 16, 17 is nothing to the purpose, and which 
moreover endeavour to impose the plain redemptive reference of 2 Cor. v. 
17, 18 upon this passage, are so capricious as to shew very remarkably the 
strength and truth of the Catholic interpretation. 

by Tim. ii. 5,6: cfs yap Oebds, eis kal pweoirns Oecd kat avOpdnwy, tvOpwmos 
Xpioros Inoovs. 

i 1 Cor. xv. 28: 8ray 8& brotayh ato Te mdvta, TéTe Kal adds 6 Tids 
brorayhoera TG bwotdtavts adTG Ta mavTa, ah 6 Ocds Ta mdvta ev wacw. 
That our Lord’s Humanity is the subject of trorayhoera is the opinion of 
St. Augustine (de Trin. i. c. 8), St. Jerome (adv. Pelag. is 6), Theodoret (in 
loc.). Ifadrds 6 Tits means the Divine Son most naturally, the predicate 
trotayhoerat is an instance of communicatio idiomatum (cf. Acts xx. 28; 
1 Cor, ii. 8; Rom, viii. 32; ix. §; St. John iii. 13); since it can only apply 
to a created nature. A writer who believed our Lord to he literally God 
(Rom. ix. 5) could not have supposed that, at the end of His mediatorial 
reign as Man, a new relation would be introduced between the Persons of 
the Godhead. The subordination (kar& tdtw) of the Son isan eternal fact 
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least certain that no modern Humanitarian could recognise the 
literal reality. of our Lord’s Humanity with more explicitness 
than did the Apostle who had never seen Him on earth, and to 
whom He had been manifested in visions which a Docetic en- 
thusiast might have taken as sufficient warrant for denying His 
actual participation in our flesh and blood . 

(8) On the other hand, St. Paul is as strict a monotheist as 
any unconverted pupil of Gamaliel ; he does not merely retain 
his hold upon the primal truth of God’s inviolate Unity ; he is 
especially devoted to it. 

God is parted from the very highest forms of created life by 
a measureless interval, and yet the universe is a real reflection. 
of His Naturel. The relation of the creatures to God is three- 
fold. Nothing exists which has not proceeded originally from 
God’s creative Hand. Nothing exists which is not upheld in 
being and perfected by God’s sustaining and working energy. 
Nothing exists which shall not at the last, whether mechanically 
or consciously, whether willingly or by a terrible constraint, sub- 
serve God’s high and resistless purpose. For as He is the 
Creator and Sustainer, so He is the One last End of all created 
existences. Of Him, and through Him, and unto Him, are all 
things™. So absolute an idea of God excludes all that is local, 
transient, particular, finite. Gcd’s supreme Unity is the truth 
which determines the universality of the Gospel; since the Gospel 
unveils and proclaims the One supreme, world-controlling God». 


in the inner Being of God. But the visible subjection of His Humanity 


(with Which His Church is so organically united as to be called ‘ Christ’ 
1 Cor. xii. 12) to the supremacy of God will be realized at the close of the 
present dispensation. Against the attempt to infer from this passage an 
arokatdotacis of men and deyils, cf. Meyer in loc.; and against Pantheistic 
inferences from Té mavra év waow, cf. Julius Miiller, Lehre von d. Siinde, i. 
p- 157, quoted ibid. 

k There seems, however, to be a distinction between such visions and 
trances as those of 2 Cor. xii. 1-4; Acts xviii. 9; xxii.17, and the appearance 
of Jesus Christ at midday, at St. Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. 17. Of this 
last St. Paul appears to speak more especially in 1 Cor. ix. I, and xv. 8. Cf. 
Macpherson on the Resurrection, p. 330. 

1 Rom. i. 20: Ta yap adpara adrov amd KTicews Kdcpmov Tots morhuact 
vootmeva Kaboparat. ; 
~m [bid. xi. 36: drt e& adrod kat 87 airod Ka els abtoy Ta mdvTa. ‘Alles ist 


aus Gott (Urgrund), in soférn Alles aus Gottes Schépferkrafte hervorgegangen 


ist; durch Gott (Vermittelungsgrund), in sofern nichts ohne Gottes Ver- 
mittelung (continuirliche EKinwirkung) existirt ; fiir Gott (teleologische Be- 
stimmung), in sofern Alles den Zwecken Gottes dient.’ Meyer in loc. 

n Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 205: ‘ Auf dieser Auffassung der Idee Gottes 


. beruht der Universalismus des Apostels, wie er diess in dem Satz ausspricht, 
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Hence the Apostle infers the deep misery of Paganism. The 
Pagan representation of Deity was ‘a lie’ by which this essential 
truth of God’s Being® was denied. The Pagans had forfeited 
that partial apprehension of the glory of the incorruptible God 
which the physical universe and the light of natural conscience 
placed within their reach. They had yielded to those instincts 
of creature-worshipP which mere naturalism is ever prone to 
indulge. The Incarnation alone subdues these instincts by 
consecrating them to the service of God Incarnate; while beyond 
‘the Church they perpetually threaten naturalistic systems with 
an utter and disastrous subjection to the empire of sense. When 
man then had fairly lost sight of the Unity and Spirituality of 
God, Paganism speedily allowed him to sink beneath a flood of 
nameless sensualities ; he had abandoned the Creator to become, 
in the most debased sense, the creature’s slave 4. 

At another time the Apostle’s thought rests for an instant 
upon the elegant but impure idolatries to which the imagination 
and the wealth of Greece had consecrated those beautiful temples 
which adorned the restored city of Corinth. ‘To us Christians,’ 
he fervently exclaims, ‘there is but one God, the Father; all 
things owe their existence to Him, and we live for His purposes 
and His glory" In after years, St. Paul is writing to a fellow- 
labourer for Christ, and he has in view some of those Gnostic 
imaginations which already proposed to link earth with heaven 
by a graduated hierarchy of Mons, thus threatening the re- 
introduction either of virtual polytheism or of conscious creature- 
worship. Against this mischievous speculation the Apostle 
utters his protest; but it issues from his adoring soul upwards 


dass Gott sowohl der Heiden als der Juden Gott sei, Rom. ii. 11, iii. 29, 
x, 12. Das Christenthum ist selbst nichts anderes (it és this, but it is 
a great deal more) als ‘die Aufhebung alles Particularistischen, damit die 
reine absolute Gottes-Idee in der Menschheit sich verwirkliche, oder in ihr 
zum Bewusstsein komme.’ The Pantheistic touch of the last phrase does 
not destroy the general truth of the observation. 

© Rom. i. 25: merqAdAakay thy adjGeray Tod Ocod ey TH Weddet. 

p Ibid. vers. 18-253; especially 23: HAAatay thy Sdtav Tod abIdprov 
Ocod ev duoidparr eixdvos POapTod avOpdmov kal meTewav Kal TeTparddov 
kal épreT@v, K.T.A. 

4 Ibid. ver. 24: mapéSwxey adrods 6 Oeds ev tais émiOuulas Toy Kopdiov 
aitay eis &kabapolay. Ibid. ver. 26: eis mdé0y Grigtas. Ibid. ver. 28: <is 
Gddxyuov vodv. See.the whole context. 

r r Cor. vili. 5,6: sal ydp efmep cicl Acyouevor Geol, etre ev ovpard, etre 
én) yijs (the two spheres of polytheistic invention) éomep cic) Ocol moddol, 
tal KUpior MOAAOL GAN july cis Ocds 6 Mathp, e of Ta mdvTa, Kal fers 
eis avTdv. 
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to the footstool of the One Supreme and Almighty Being in the 
richest and most glorious of the doxologies which occur in his 
Epistles. God is the King of the ages of the world ; He is the 
imperishable, invisible, only wise Being’. God is the Blessed 
and Only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords ; He 
only has from Himself, and originally, immortality ; He dwells 
in the light which is inaccessible to creatures ; no man has seen 
Him; no man can see Him; let honour and power be for 
ever ascribed to Him t. 

St. Paul is, beyond all question, an earnest monotheist; his faith 
is sensitively jealous on behalf of the supremacy and the rights 
of God. What then is the position which he assigns to Jesus 
Christ in the scale of being? That he believed Jesus Christ to 
be merely a man is a paradox which could be maintained by no 
careful reader of his Epistles. But if, according to St. Paul, 
Christ ‘is more than man, what is He? Is He still only an Arian 
Christ? or is He a Divine Person? In St. Paul’s thought this 
question could not have been an open one. His earnest, sltarply- 
defined faith in the One Most High God must force him to say 
either that Christ is a created being, or that He is internal to 
the Essence of God. Nor is the subject of such a nature as to 
admit of accommodation or compromise in its treatment. In 
practical matters, and where the law of God permits, St. Paul 
may become all things to all men that he may by all means save 
some, But he cannot, as if he were a pagan politician of old, 
or a modern man of the world, compliment away his deepest 
faiths. He cannot ascribe Divinity to a fellow-creature by way 
of panegyrical hyperbole ; his belief in God is too powerful, too 
exacting, too keen, too real. St. Paul may teach the Athenians 
that we live and move and have our being in the all-present, all- 
encompassing Life of God ¥; he may bid the Corinthians expect 
a time when God shall be known and felt by every member of 


ey Tim. 1.17: 76 58 Baothe? ray aidvev, apodpre, sopdry udve Top@ Od, 
Tinh Kad ddka eis Tovs aiavas tov aidvev. Here pdvy co¢@ Oc@, excludes 
current Gnostic claims on behalf of Alsons; in Rom. xvi. 27, (with which 
compare St. Jude 25,) it contrasts the Divine Wisdom manifested in the 
plan of Redemption through Jesus Christ with human schemes and theories, 
whether Jewish or Gentile. 

t 1 Tim. vi. 18,16: 6 waxdpios Kal pdvos Svvdarns, 6 Bacireds TOY Baor~ 
Aevdvtwy, kad Kvpios Tv KuptevdyTov, 5 pdvos éxwv abavactay, pas oiKay 
ampdairov, dv «ldev oddels avOpbrav, ods ideiy Sivarat, @ Tidy Kat KpaTos 
aidviov, Gun. h 

ur Cor, ix. 22. . £2 Cor. i. 18, ti. 17. y Acts xvii. 28, 
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His great family to be all in allt. But St. Paul cannot merge the 
Maker and Ruler of the universe, so gloriously free in His creative 
and providential action®, in any conception which identifies Him 
with the work of His hands, or which reduces Him to the level 
of an impersonal quality or force. The Apostle may contemplate 
the vast hierarchy of the blessed angels, ranging in their various — 
degrees of glory between the throne of God and the children of 
men. But no heavenly intelligence, however exalted, is seen 
in his pages to trench for one moment upon the incommunicable 
prerogatives of God. St. Paul may describe the regenerate life 
of Christians in such terms as to warrant us in saying that 
Christ’s true members become divine by spiritual communion 
with God in His Blessed Son¢ But the saintliest of men, the 
most exalted and majestic of seraphs, are alike removed by an 
infinite interval from the One Uncreated, Self-existent, Incor- 
ruptible Essence 4.. There is no room in St. Paul’s thought for 
an imaginary being like the Arian Christ, hovering indistinctly 
betwéen created and Uncreated life; since, where God is be- 
lieved to be so utterly remote from the highest creatures beneath 
His throne, Christ must either be conceived of as purely and 
simply a creature with no other than a creature’s nature and 
rights, or He must be adored as One Who is for ever and neces- 
sarily internal to the Uncreated Life of the Most High. 

2. It has been well observed by the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ 
that ‘the trait in Christ which filled St. Paul’s whole mind was 
His condescension ;’ and that ‘the charm of that condescension 
lay in its being voluntarye.’ Certainly. But condescension is 
the act of bending from a higher station to a lower one; and 
the question is, from what did Christ condescend ? If Christ was 

“merely human, what was the human eminence from which 
St. Paul believed Him to be stooping? Was it a social emi- 
nence? But as the favourite of the synagogue, and withal as pro- 
tected by the majesty of the Roman franchisef, St. Paul occupied 
a social position not less widely removed from that of a Galilean 
peasant leading a life of vagrancy, than are your circumstances, 
my brethren, who belong to the middle and upper classes of this 
country, removed from the lot of the homeless multitudes who 
day by day seek relief in our workhouses. Was it an intellec- 


2 1 Cor. xv. 28. 2 Rom. ix. 21. 

> Col. i. 16. These hierarchical distinctions appear to have been pre- 
served among the fallen angels (Eph, vi. 12). 

¢ 1 Cor. iii. 16, 173 vi. 19, 20. 4 Rom. xi. 34-36. 

_& Ecce Homo, p. 49. * Acts xxii. 29. 
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tual eminence? But the Apostle who had sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and. had drawn largely from the fountains of Greek 
thought and culture, had at least enjoyed educational advantages 
which were utterly denied to the Prophet of Nazareth. Was it 
then a moral eminence? But, if Jesus was merely Man, was He, I 
do not say morally perfect, but morally eminent at all? Was not 
His Self-assertion such as to be inconsistent with any truthful 
recognition whatever of the real conditions of a created exist- 
ence? But was the eminence from which Christ condescended 
angelical as distinct from human? St. Paul has drawn the sharp- 
est distinction between Christ and the angels ; Christ is related 
to the angels, in the belief of the Apostle, simply as the Author 
of their being; while the appointed duties of the angels are to 
worship His Person and to serve His servants h, 

What then was the position from which Christ condescended ? 
Two stages of condescension are indeed noted, one within and 
one beyond the limits of our Lord’s Human Life. Being found 
in fashion as a Man, He voluntarily humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto deathi. But the earlier and the greater act of 
condescension was that whereby He had become Man out of 
a state of pre-existent glory". St. Paul constantly refers to the 
pre-existent Life of Jesus Christ. The Second Adam differs 
from the first in that He is ‘from heaven!’ When ancient 
Israel was wandering in the desert, Christ had been Him- 
self invisibly present as Guardian and Sustainer of the Lord’s 





people™. St. Paul is pleading on behalf of the poor Jewish 


Churches with their wealthier Corinthian brethren ; and he 
points to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, when He 
was rich, for our sakes became poor, that we through His 
poverty might be rich. Here Christ’s eternal wealth is in 
contrast with His temporal impoverishment. For His poverty 
began with the manger of Bethlehem ; He became poor by the 


s Col. i. 16. h Teb. i. 6, 14. 

i Phil. ii. 8: oxtpware cipefels &s &v6pwmos, eranclywoev Eav Tov, “yevdmevos 
Emhxoos méxpe Gavdrov, Cavdrou dé oTaupov. 

k Ibid. vers. 6, 7: €” mopph Ocod bmdpxwy, .- Eautov exévwoe, moppiyy 
SotAou AaBav. 

1 1 Cor. xv. 47: 6 dedrepos &vOpwmos [6 Kipios] & ovpavod. Cf. Tert. adv. 
Mare. v. 10. 

m q Cor. x. 4: 9 5& mérpa[the rérpa aroroveodra commemorated by Jewish 
traditions] jv 6 Xpurrds. Ibid. ver. g: wndé ecmeipdCoper nov Xpiotov, Kadas 
wal tives adTay emelparar. c 

2 Cor. viii. g: yuvdoneTe Yep why xdpw rob Kuplou juay *Inood Xpiorov, 
bri 8C byas enTw@X Eevee maovotos dv, va bets TH exelyou mTwxelg, TAOUTHONTE. 
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act of His Incarnation ; being rich according to the unbegun, 
unending Life of His Higher Nature, He became poor in time ° 
When St. Paul says that our Lord was ‘ manifested in the fleshp,’ 
he at least implies that Christ existed before this manifestation ; 
when St. Paul definitely ascribes to our Lord the function of a 
Creator Who creates not for a Higher Power but for Himself, we 
rise from the idea of pre-existence to the idea of a relationship 
towards the universe, which can belong to One Being alone. 
This will presently be considered. 

Certainly St. Paul used the terms ‘form of God, ‘image of 
God, when speaking of the Divinity of Jesus Christa. But 
these terms do not imply that Christ’s Divinity only resembles 
or is analogous to the Divinity of the Father. They do not 
mean that as Man, He represents the Divine Perfections in 
an inferior and partial manner to our finite intelligence 
which is incapable of raising itself sufficiently to contem- 
plate the transcendent reality. They are necessary in order to 
define the personal distinction which exists between the Divine 
Son and the Eternal Father. Certainly it is no mere human 
being or seraph Whom St. Paul describes as being ‘over all, 
God blessed for ever.’ You remind me that these words are 


° Baur suggests that émrdyevoce need mean no more than that Christ was 
poor. (Vorlesungen, p. 193.) But ‘der Aorist bezeichnet das einst gesche- 
hene Lintreten des Armseins (denn mtxevew heisst nicht arm werden, 
sondern arm sein), nicht das von Christo gefiihrte ganze Leben in Armuth 
und Niedrigkeit, wobei er gleichwohl reich an Gnade gewesen sei.’ (Meyer 
in 2 Cor. viii. 9.) 

» 1 Tim. ili, 16: epavepd6n ev capxi. Cf. Bishop Ellicott in loc. The 
bishop pronounces $s to be the reading of the Codex A, ‘after minute 
personal inspection,’ and has adopted it in his text. Mr. Scrivener however 
has examined the Codex more recently, and with a different result. ‘On hold- 
ing the leaf,’ he says, ‘up to the light one singularly bright hour, February 7, 
1861, and gazing at it with and without a lens, with eyes which have some- 
thing of the power and too many of the defects of a microscope, I saw clearly 
the tongue of the € through the attenuated vellum, crossing the circle about 
two thirds up, (much above the thick modern line), the knob at its extremity _ 
falling without the circle. On-laying down the leaf I saw immediately after 
(but not at the same moment) the slight shadow of the real ancient diameter, 
only just above the recent one.’ Still, upon a review of the whole mass of 
external proof, particularly of the verdict of Codex x, and of the versions 
and Fathers, Mr. Scrivener decides for $s as the probable reading of the text. 
See the very full statement in his ‘ Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament,’ pp.452-455. If then it be admitted that the reading © is too 
doubtful to be absolutely relied on; in any case our Lord’s Pre-existence lies 
in the epavepdén (1 St. John i. 2), which cannot Without violence be watered 
down into the sense of Christ’s manifestation in the teaching and belief 
of the Church, as distinct from His manifestation in history. 

@ Phil. ii, 6; Col. i. 15. * Rom. ix. 5. 
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referred by some modern scholars to the Eternal Father. Cer- 
tainly they are: but on what grounds? Of scholarship? What 
then is St. Paul’s general purpose when he uses these words ? 
He has just been enumerating those eight privileges of the race 
of Israel, the thought of which kindled in his true Jewish heart 
the generous and passionate desire to be made even anathema 
for his rejected countrymen. To these privileges he subjoins a 
climax. The Israelites were they, ¢& Sv 6 Xpiords 7d kara odpa, 6 
ay énl mdvrav Ceds eddoyntos eis rods alavas. It was from the 
blood of Israel that the true Christ had sprung, so far as His 
Human Nature was concerned ; but Christ’s Israelitic descent is, 
in the Apostle’s eyes, so consummate a glory for Israel, because 
Christ is much more than one of the sons of men, because 
by reason of His Higher Pre-existent Nature He is ‘over all, 
God blessed for ever.’ This is the naturals sense of the pas- 
sage. If the passage occurred in a profane author and there 
were no anti-theological interest to be promoted, few critics 
would think of overlooking the antithesis between Xpiords 1d 
kara odpka and Ocds eddAoynrdést. Still less possible would it be 


8 Reuss, Théol: Chrét. ii. 76, note. M. Reuss says that the Catholic inter- 
pretation of Rom. ix. 5 is ‘l’explication la plus simple et la plus naturelle.’ 
‘Man hat hier verschiedene Auswege gesucht, der Nothwendigkeit zu entge- 
hen, [6] dv él ravtwy @eds auf Christum zu beziehen ; aber bei jedem bieten 
sie solehe Schwierigkeiten dar, die immer wieder auf die einfachste und von 
der Grammatik gebotene Auslegung zuriickfiihren,’ (Usteri, Entwickelung 
des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes, p. 309.) That the text was understood in 
the early Church to apply to Jesus Christ will appear from St. Iren. iii. 16, 3 ; 
Tert. adv. Prax.13; St. Hipp. c. Noet. 6. So Origen; St. Athan. Orat.c. Ar. 
i. 10; Theodoret; St. Chrys. de Incompr. Dei Nat. v. 2; in Joan. hom. xxxiii. 
1; in 1 Cor. hom. xx. 3. It seems probable that any non-employment of so 
striking a passage by the Catholics during their earlier controversial struggles 
with the Arians is to be attributed to their fear of being charged with con- 
struing it in a Sabellian sense. (Cf. Olsh. in loc.; Reivche, Comm. ii. 268, 
note.) The language of the next age was unhesitating: elev airy ‘ én) 
mdvrov... ‘Oey’... ebroyntov’... éxovTes otv Toy Xpiorov Kal dvTa Ocdv 
Kal evAoyntov, advTG mpookvyhowuey. St. Procl. ad Arm. (Labbe, iii. 1231.) 
Wetstein erroneously assumed that those early fathers who refused to apply 
6 éx) mdytwy cds to Christ, would have objected to the predicate actually 
employed by the Apostle, ém) mdvtwv @eds. (Cf. Fritzsche, Comm. in Rom, 


- i. p. 262 sqq.) And indeed Socinus himself (see Tholuck in loc.) had no 


doubt of the reference of this passage to Christ; although he explained it of 
a conferred, not of a ‘natural’ Divinity. (Cat, Rac. 159 sqq.) See too Dr. 
Vaughan, Comm. in loc. against the ‘harsh, evasive and most needless inter- 


pretation,’ which applies it to the Father. i el 
t Observe Rom. i. 3, where é« omépuatos Aafid nard odpka is in contrast 


with Yiod @cod.. . Kata Tvedua ‘Aywovrys. 
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to destroy this antithesis outright, and to impoverish the climax 
of the whole passage, by cutting off the doxology from the clause 
which precedes it, and so erecting it into an independent ascrip- 
tion of praise to God the Father". If we should admit that the 
doctrine of Christ’s Godhead is not stated in this precise form 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s writings *, that admission cannot be held 


« As to the punctuation of this passage the early MSS. themselves of 
course determine nothing ; but the citations and versions to which Lachmann 
generally appeals for the formation of his text are decisively in favour of re- 
ferring 6 dv to Xpictés. The Sabellian use of the text to prove that the Father 
became Man, and the orthodox replies shewing that this was not the sense of 
the passage, equally assume that the doxological clause refers to Christ. 
Nothing can with safety be inferred as to the received reading in the Church 
from the general and of course prejudiced statement of the Emperor Julian, 
that Tov yovr *Incoty ore MataAos éréAuncer cimety Ocdv. St. Cyril. cont. Jul. 
x. init., Op. tom. vi. p. 327. Two cursive MSS. of the twelfth century (5 
and 47, cf. Meyer), are the first which distinctly interpose a punctuation after 
odpra, and so erect the following clause into an independent doxology 
addressed to God the Father. But the construction which is thus rendered 
necessary (1) makes the participle dy altogether superfluous. In 2 Cor. xi. 31, 
6 dy eddoyntos cis Tods aigvas is an exactly parallel construction to that of 
Rom. ix. 5. Nothing but strong anti-theological bias can explain the facility 
with which the natural force of the passage is at once recognised in the 
former and denied in the latter case (see Prof. Jowett in loc., and Baur, Vor- 
lesungen, p. 194, who begs the question,—‘ Christus ist noch wesentlich 
Mensch, nicht Gott’). It need scarcely be added that there is no authority 
for transposing 6 dy into dy 6, in order to evade the natural force of the 
participle. (2) The construction which the isolation of the clause renders 
necessary violates the invariable usage of Biblical Greek. ‘If the Apostle 
had wished to express ‘‘ God, Who is over all, be blessed for ever,”’ he must, 
according to the unvarying usage of the New Testament and the LXX. 
(which follows the use of 77); have placed edAoyntds first, and written 
evAoyntos 6 dy x.7.A. There are about forty places in the Old Testament 
and five in the New in which this formula of doxology occurs, and in every 
case the arrangement is the same, “ Blessed be the God Who is over all, for 
ever.” ’ (Christ. Rem. April 1856, p. 469.) It may be added that in Ps. Ixvii. 
19, LXX. (cited by Winer, N. T. Gr. Eng. Tr. p. 573), Kupuos 6 @eds eddo- 
yn70s, eddoyntds Kipios, the first evAoyntés has no corresponding word in 
the Hebrew text, and appears to be interpolated. Dean Alford observes that 
1 Kings x. 6; 2 Chron. ix. 8; Job i. 21; Ps. exii. 2, are not exceptions ; 
€ since in all of them the verb eZ or yévorro is expressed, requiring the sub- 
stantive to follow it closely.’ We may be very certain that, if ém) mdyrov 
@cds could be proved to be an unwarranted reading, no scholar, however 
Socinianizing his bias, would hesitate to say that 6 dv ebdoyntds k.7.A. 
should be referred to the proper name which precedes it. 

x Our Lord is not, we are reminded, called edAoynrds elsewhere in the 
New Testament. But edAoynuévos is certainly applied to Him, St. Matt. 
xxi. g; St. Luke xix. 28 ; and as regards edAoy?}rbs, the remarkable fewness 
of doxologies addressed to Him might account for the omission. The predi- 
cate could only be refused to Him on the ground of His being, in the belief of 
St. Paul, merely a creature. It is arbitrary to maintain that no word can 
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to justify us in violently breaking up the passage, in order to 
escape from its natural meaning, unless we are prepared to deny 
that St. Paul could possibly have employed an daft Neydspevor. 
Nor in point of fact does St. Paul say more in this famous text 
than when in writing to Titus he describes Christians as ‘looking 
for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, Who gave Himself for usy.’ Here the 
grammar apparently, and the context certainly, oblige us to 
recognise the identity of ‘our Saviour Jesus Christ’ and ‘our 
Great God.’ As a matter of fact, Christians are not waiting for 
any manifestation of the Father. And He Who gave Himself 
for us can be none other than our Lord Jesus Christ. 

_ Reference has already been made to that most solemn passage 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, which is read by the Church 


possibly be applied to a given subject because there is not a second instance 
of such application within a limited series of books. Against ém) mdyrwy 
@cbs, besides the foregoing objection, it is further urged that it cannot be 
applied to our Lord, Who, although consubstantial with, is subordinate to, 
the Eternal Father, and withal pergonally distinct from Him ; cf. Eph. iv. 5; 
1 Cor. viii. 6, where, however, His Manhood, as being essential to His media- 
tion, is specially in the Apostle’s eye. But St. Paul does not call our Lord 6 
én) mdytwv ©cds—the article would lay the expression open to a direct Sabel- 
lian construction ; St. Paul says that Christ is ém) mdvtwy eds, where the 
Father of course is not included among 74 mdévra, 1 Cor. xvii. 27; and the 
sense corresponds substantially with Acts x. 36, Rom. x. 12. It asserts that 
Christ is internal to the Divine Essence, without denying His personal dis- 
tinctness from, or His filial relation to, the Father. Cf. Alford in loc.; 
Usteri, Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes, p. 309 sqq.; Olshausen, 
Comm. in loc. 

y Tit. ii. 13: mpoodexduevor THY wakaplay edmlda Kal émipdveray Tis Sdéns 
TOU peydAov Ocod kal Swripos hyav "Incod Xpiorod, ds Cwkev éEavtdy stp 
quay. ‘Nicht Gott und Christus, sondern bloss Christus gemeint ist ; denn 
es ist von der herrlichen Wiederkunft Christi die Rede, und eine Erscheinung 
Gottes (of the Father).anzunehmen, wire ausser aller Analogie ; auch bediirfte 
Gott der Vater nicht erst des erhebenden und preisenden Epithets péyas, 
vielmehr deutet auch dieses ‘auf Christum.’ (Usteri, Lehrbegriff, p. 310.) 
To these arguments Bishop Ellicott adds that the subsequent allusion to our 
Lord’s profound Self-humiliation accounts for St. Paul’s ascribing to Him, by 
way of reparation, ‘a title, otherwise unusual, that specially and antithetically 
marks His glory,’ and that two ante-Nicene writers, Clemens Alexandr. 
(Protrep. 7) and St. Hippolytus, together with the great bulk of post-Nicene 
fathers, although not all, concur in this interpretation. And the bishop holds 
that grammatically there is a presumption in favour of this interpretation, but, 
on account of the defining genitive 7uav, nothing more. Nevertheless, taking 
the great strength of the exegetical evidence into account, he sees in this text 
a ‘direct, definite, and even studied declaration of the Divinity of the Eternal 
Son.’ See his note, and Wordsworth in loc.; Middleton, Greek Article, ed. 
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in the Communion Service on Palm Sunday 4%, in order, as it 
would seem, to remind Christians of the real dignity of their 
suffering Lord. Our Lord’s Divine Nature is here represented 
as the seat of His Eternal Personality ; His Human Nature is a 
clothing which He assumed in time. ‘Ev poppy Ocod vmdpyeov, 
... €aurov éxévace, poppy Sovdov AaBwv®, It is impossible not to 
be struck by the mysterious statement that Christ, being in the 
form of God, did not look upon equality with God (r6 civar ica 
Ged) as a prize to be jealously grasped at » (otk apmaypdv nynoaro). 
It has been maintained that St. Paul is here contrasting the 
apostolic belief in our Lord’s condescending love with an early 
Gnostic speculation respecting an Aion. This Aon desired to 
compass directly, and by a violent assault, the invisible and in- 
comprehensible God ; whereas God could only be really known 
to and contemplated by the Monogenes. The ambition of the 
fabled /Zon is thus said to be in contrast with the ‘self-empty- 
ing’ of the Eternal Christ. Such a contrast, if it had been in 
the Apostle’s mind, would have implied the Absolute Pre-existent 
Divinity of Christ. Christ voluntarily lays aside the glory 
which was His; the fabled Aon would violently grasp a glory 
which could not rightfully belong to him. But if this explana- 
tion of the energetic negative phrase of the Apostle should not 
be accepted, it is in any case clear that the force of St. Paul’s 
moral lesson in the whole passage must depend upon the real 
Divinity of the Incarnate and Self-immolating Christ. The 


z See Epistle for Sunday next before Easter. 

a Phil. ii. 6, 7. ‘Die Gnostiker sprachen von einem Aeon, welcher das 
absolute Wesen Gottes auf unmittelbare Weise erfassen wollte, und weil er 
so das an sich Unmigliche erstrebte aus dem mAfjpwpa in das révwua herabfiel. 
Dieser Aeon begieng so gleichsam einen Raub, weil er, der in der Qualitit 
eines géttlichen Wesens an sich die Fahigkeit hatte, sich mit dem Absoluten 
zu vereinigen, diese Identitiit, welche erst durch den ganzen Weltprocess 
realisirt werden konnte, gleichsam sprungweise, mit Hinem Male, durch einen 
gewaltsamen Act, oder wie durch einen Raub an sich reissen wollte. So 
erhilt erst die bildliche Vorstellung eines éprayuds ihre eigentliche Bedeu- 
tung.’ (Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 266.) Compare, however, Meyer, Philipper- 
brief, p. 68, Anmerkung. Baur has spun a large web out of St. Irenzeus, 
Ady. Her. I. 2.1.2. The notion that the AZon sought to attain an identity 
with God,—and this assumption is necessary in order to construct a real 
parallel with St. Paul’s words,—has no foundation in the text of St. Ireneeus. 

» Cf. Bp. Ellicott in loc. ; and in Aids to Faith, p. 436; Dollinger, First Age 
of the Church, p. 163. E.T. renders dpmayyudy as ‘a spoil which was not His 
by right, and of which He might be deprived.’ “apr. is clearly a thing or 
state, not an action. Thus the description of the glory from which our Lord 
stooped ends at imdpxwv: the description of His condescension begins with 
obx aprayyoy and aan’ has its full force. 
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point of our Lord’s example lies in His emptying Himself of the 
glory or ‘form’ of His Eternal Godhead. Worthless indeed 
would have been the force of His example, had He been in 
reality a created Being, who only abstained from grasping 
tenaciously at Divine prerogatives which a creature could not 
have arrogated to himself without impious folly*. Christians 
are to have in themselves the Mind of Christ Jesus ; but what 
that Mind is they can only understand, by considering what His 
Apostle believed Christ Jesus to have been, before He took on 
Him the form of a servant and became obedient unto death. 
Perhaps the, most exhaustive assertion of our Lord’s Godhead 
which is to be found in the writings of St. Paul, is that which 
occurs in the Epistle to the Colossians4. This magnificent dog- 
matic passage is introduced, after the Apostle’s manner, with a 
strictly practical object. The Colossian Church was exposed to 
the intellectual attacks of a theosophic doctrine, which degraded 
Jesus Christ to the rank of one of a long series of inferior beings, 
supposed to range between mankind and the supreme God. 
Against this position St. Paul asserts that Christ is the «ikay rod 
©cod rod dopdrov—the Image of the Invisible Gode. The ex- 
pression eixdv rod Gcod supplements the title of ‘the Son.” As 
‘the Son’ Christ is derived eternally from the Father, and He is 
of One Substance with the Father. As ‘the Image,’ Christ is, 
in that One Substance, the exact likeness of the Father, in all 
things except being the Father. The Son is the Image of the 
Father, not as the Father, but as God: the Son is ‘the Image 
of God.’ The eixay is indeed originally God’s unbegun, unending 
reflection of Himself in Himself; but the «ixav is also the Organ 
whereby God, in His Essence invisible, reveals Himself to His 
creatures, Thus the eid» is, so to speak, naturally the Creator, 
since creation is the first revelation which God has made of 
Himself. Man is the highest point in the visible universe ; in 


¢ The Arian gloss upon this text was this: 871 Oeds dv éAdrrwv odx iipmace 
rd elvat toa TG OCG TE peydaw rad weifovr. St. Chrysostom comments thus : 
Ka) pixpds kal wéyas Oeds er; Kal 7a ‘EAAnuiKd Tos Tis eexrnaolas ddymaciw 
emesodyeTe; -.. Ei yap mixpds, mas kal Ocds ; (Hom. vi. in loc.) The poppy 
@cod is apparently the manifested glory of Deity, implying of course the 
reality of the Deity so manifested. Compare 6ééa, St. John xvii. 5. Of this 
poppy (as distinct from Deity Itself) our Lord éxévwoev éautév. The word 
imdpxev points to our Lord’s ‘ original subsistence’ in the splendour of the 
Godhead. The expression év wopph Ocod imdpxwyv is virtually équivalent to 
7) elvon loa @cG. See Dean Alford’s exhaustive note upon this passage. 
.4 Col. i. 15-17. © Cf, 2 Cor. iv. 4: ds éorw cixdy TOU Ocov, 
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man, God's attributes are most luminously exhibited; man is the 
image and glory of God’, But Christ is the Adequate Image 
of God, God’s Self-reflection in His Own thought, eternally pre- 
sent with Himself. As the edkav, Christ is the TpaTsTekos Taons 
krigeos : that is to say, not the First in rank among created 
beings, bué begotten before any created beings, That this is a 
true sense of the expression is etymologically certain’; but it 
is also the only sense which is in real harmony with the relation 
in which, according to the context, Christ is said to stand to the 
created universe. That relation, according to St. Paul, is 
threefold. Of all things in earth and heaven, of things seen and 
unseen, of the various orders of the angelic hierarchy, of thrones, 
of dominions, of principalities, of powers—it is said that they 
were created in Christ, by Christ, and for Christ. “Ev airé, 


f i Cor. xi. 7: eixdv kal ddfa Ocod. 

& As eixdv here defines our Lord’s relation to God the Father, so Tpwt d- 
toxos defines His relation to the creatures. BotAetar deitat Sr: mpd mdons THS 
ktloeds éotw 6 Cids aOs By; 50d yervirews: odKodv Kad Trav ayyéiev tpd- 
Tepos, kal ottws, Gore kal abtds &xtiev abrovs. (Theophyl. in loc.) Christ 
is not the first of created spirits; He exists before them, and as One 
‘begotten not made.” ‘Der genit. dons xticews ist nicht Genit. partitiv. 
(obwohl diess noch de Wette fiir unzweifelhaft halt), weil maca «tlows nicht 
die ganze Schipfung heisst, mithin nicht die Kategorie oder Gesammtheit 
aussagen kann, zu welcher Christus als ihr erstgebornes Individuum gehire : 
es heisst, jedwedes Geschipf ; vrgl. z. maca oixoSouh, Eph. ii. 21.), sondern 
es ist der Genit. comparat.: der Erstgeborne in Vergleich mit jedem Geschipfe 
(s. Bernhardy, p. 139), d. h. eher geboren als jedes Geschipf Vrgl. 
Bihr z. St.u, Ernesti Ursprung d. Siinde, p. 241. Anders ist das Ver- 
haltniss Apoc. i. §: mpwrdroxos ty verpOv, wo Tey vexp@v die Kategorie 
anzeigt, vrgl. mpwrdroxos év moddois &deAgits (Rom. viii. 29). Unser Genit. 
ist ganz zu fassen wie der vergleichende Genit. bei mp@ros Joh. i. 15, 30; 
Winer, p. 218 ; Fritzsche ad Rom. ii. p- 421. Das Vergleichungs-Moment - 
ist das Verhiiltniss der Zett, und zwar in Betreff des Ursprungs: da aber 
letzterer bei jeder «riis anders ist als bei Christo, so ist nicht TpwTOKTLGTOS 
oder mowrémAag70s gesagt, welches von Christo eine gleiche Art der Entste- 
hung wie von der Creatur anzeigen wiirde, sondern mpwrdroxos gewiihlt, 
welches in der Zeitvergleichung des Ursprungs die absonderliche Art der 
Entstehung in Betreff Christi anzeigt, dass er naimlich von Gott nicht 
geschajfen sei, wie die anderen Wesen, bei denen diess in der Benennung 
ktiois liegt, sondern geboren, aus dem Wesen Gottes gleichartig hervorge- 
gangen. Richtig Theodoret: odx ds ddeaphy eywv thy Krlow, aAN os 
mpd mdons KTicEews yevyndels. Wortwidrig ist daher die Arianische Erklii- 
rung, dass Christus als das erste Geschiijpf Gottes bezeichnet werde.’ Meyer, 
Kolosserbrief, p. 184. 

» Schleiermacher’s desire to apply to the new creation, what is here said 
of the natural, is alluded to by Auberlen as an illustration of his tendency 
‘to expound the Bible by the verdict of his devout consciousness, instead of 
permitting his consciousness to be regulated by the Bible.” On the Divine 
Revelation, pt. 2. iv. 2. a. : 
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extig6n . ... Ov adrod, Kat eis adrév exructrai. In Him. There 
was no creative process external to and independent of Him; 
since the archetypal forms after which the creatures are modelled, 
and the sources of their strength and consistency of being, eter- 
nally reside in Himk. By Him. The force which has sum- 
moned the worlds out of nothingness into being, and which 
upholds them in being, is His; He wields it; He is the One 
Producer and Sustainer of all created existence. For Him. 
He is not, as Arianism afterwards pretended, merely an inferior 
workman, creating for the glory of a higher Master, for a God 
superior to Himself. He creates for Himself; He is the End of 
created things as well as their immediate Source ; and in living 
for Him every creature finds at once the explanation and the 
law of its being. For ‘He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist!’ After such a statement it follows naturally 
that the mAjpepa, that is to say, the entire cycle of the 
Divine attributes, considered as a series of powers or forces, 
dwells in Jesus Christ; and this, not in any merely ideal or 
transcendental manner, but with that actual reality which men 
attach to the presence of material bodies which they can feel 
and measure through the organs of sense, “Ev air@ karovkei may 70 


i Compare Rom. xi. 36: e aitod Kal 8° avtod al cis adrdy Ta mdyTa. 
As in this passage the Apostle is speaking of God, without hinting at any 
distinction of Persons within the Godhead, he writes é& airov, not év avrd. 
The Eternal Father is the ultimate Source of all life, both intra and extra 
Deum; while. the production of created beings depends immediately upon 
the Son. The other two prepositions—the last being theologically of most 
- import—correspond in the two passages. 

k éxtic@n describes the act of creation; &ctsorat points to creation as 
a completed and enduring fact. In év ai7@, the preposition signifies that 
‘in Christo beruhete (ursichlich) der Act der Schépfung, so dass die Vollzie- 
hung derselben in Seinen Person begriindet war, und obne ihn nicht 
geschehen wire.’ Cf. St. John i. 3: xwpls abtod éyévero ovde ev, 0 yéyover. 
But although the preposition immediately expresses the dependence of 
created life upon Christ as its cause, it hints at the reason of this depend- 
ence, namely, that our Divine Lord is the causa exemplaris of creation, the 
xéouos vontos, the Archetype of all created things, ‘die Dinge ihrer Idee 
nach, Selbst, er triigt ihre Wesenheit in sich.?_ (Olshausen in loc.) 

1 Col. i. 17: Kal avrés eor mpd mavTwy, Kal Ta mdyTa ev abT@ ovvéornKe. 
Meyer in loc. ‘Und Er (Hr eben), durch welchen und fiir welchen Ta 
advra %xtiorot, hat eine friihere Existenz als Alles, und das Saimmtliche 
besteht in ihm... . . mpd mdvtwy wie mpwrdrokos von der Zeit, nicht vom 
Range; wiederholt und nachdriicklich betont wird von P. die Préexistenz 
Christi. Statt @o7: hatte er #v sagen kénnen (Joh. i. 1); jenes aber ist 
gesagt, weil Er die Permanenz des Seins Christi im Auge hat und darstellt, 
nicht aber historisch iiber ihn berichten will, was nur inden Hiilfssitzen 
mit ri vers. 16. u. 19. geschieht.’ Cf. St. John viii. 58. 
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m\npopa tis Oedrntos cwpaticos™, Although throughout this 
Epistle the word Asyos is never introduced, it is plain that the 
cixoy of St. Paul is equivalent in His rank and functions to the 
Adyos of St. John. Each exists prior to creation; each is the 
one Agent in creation ; each is a Divine Person; each is equal 
with God and shares His essential Life; each is really none 
other than God. 

Indeed with this passage in the Colossians only two others 
in the entire compass of the New Testament, can, on the whole, 
be compared. Allusion has already been made to the prologue 
of St. John’s Gospel ; and it is no less obvious to refer to the 
opening chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Most of those 
writers who earnestly reject the Pauline authorship of that 
Epistle admit that it is of primary canonical authority, and 
assign to its author the highest place of honour in ‘the school 
of St. Paul.’ There are reasons for believing that, at the utmost, 
it is not more distantly related to his mind than is the Gospel of 
St. Luke; if indeed it does not furnish a crowning instance of 
the spiritual versatility of the great Apostle, addressing himself 
to a set of circumstances unlike any other of which the records 
of his ministry have given us information. Throughout the 
Epistle to the Hebrews a comparison is instituted between 
Christianity and Judaism ; and this comparison turns partly on 
the spiritual advantages which belong to the two systems respec- 
tively, and partly on the relative dignity of the persons who 
represent the two dispensations, and who mediate accordingly, 
in whatever senses, between God and humanity. Thus our 
Incarnate Lord as the one great High-priest is contrasted with 
Aaron™ and his successors. Thus too as the one perfect Re- 
vealer of God, He is compared with Moses° and the Jewish 


m Col. ii. 9: mav 7d wAfpwua. Meyer in loc. ‘Wird durch THS OedrnTOS 
naher bestimmt, welches angiebt, was seiner ganzen Fiille nach, d. i. nicht 
etwa blos theilweise, sondern in seiner Gesammtheit, in Christo wohne. .... 
% Gedrns die Gottheit (Lucian, Icarom. 9; Plut. Mor. p. 415, C.) das 
Abstractum von 6 eds, ist zu unterscheiden von 7 Gerdrns dem Abstractum 
von @eios (Rom. i. 20; Sap. xviii. 9; Lucian de Calumn. 17). Jenes ist 
Deitas, das Gottsein, d.i. die géttliche Wesenheit, Gottheit ; dieses aber 
die Divinitas, d. i. die gittliche Qualitdt, Gottlichkeit2 See too Abp. 
Trench, Syn. N. T. i. p. 8. Thus in this passage the mAhpaya must be 
understood in the metaphysical sense of the Divine Essence, even if in 
Col. i. 19 it is referred to the fulness of Diving grace. Contrast too the 
permanent fact involved in the present karouce? of the one passage with 
the historical aorist eddd«nce of the other, 


noHeb. Vadis Xela ° Ibid. ai, 1-6, 
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prophets. As the antitype of Melchisedec, Christ is a higher 
Priest than AaronP; asa Son reigning over the house of God, 
Christ is a greater Ruler than the legislator whose praise it was 
that he had been a faithful servant4. Ag Author of a final, 
complete, and unique revelation, Christ stands altogether above 
the prophets by whom God had revealed His Mind in many 
modes and in many fragments, in revelations very various as to 
their forms, and, at certain epochs, almost’ incessant in their 
occurrence’, But. if the superiority of Christianity to Judaism 
was to be completely established, a further comparison was 
necessary. The later Jewish theologians had laid much stresg 
upon the delivery of the Sinaitie Law through the agency 
of angels acting as delegates for the Most High Gods. The 
Author of Christianity might be superior to Moses and the 
prophets, but could He challenge comparison with those pure 
and mighty spirits compared with whom the greatest of the 
sons of Israel, as beings of flesh and blood, were insignificant 
and sinful? The answer is, that if Christ is not the peer of the 
angels, this is because He is their Lord and Master. The angels 
are ministers of the Divine Will ; they are engaged in stated 
services enjoined on them towards creatures lower than them- 
selves, yet redeemed by Christ. But He, in His glory above 
the heavens, is invested with attributes to which the highest 
angel could never pretend. In His crucified but now enthroned 
‘Humanity, He is seated at the right hand of the Majesty on 
hight; He is seated there, as being Heir of all thingsx; 


P Heb. vii. 1-22. 

4 Ibid. iii. 5,6: nal Mwofs wiv mords év Ap 7G olkw adrod, ds Oepdrav, 
+++. Xplords 8, ds vids émd roy olxop ait, ob oikds éouey jucits. The 
preceding words are yet more noteworthy: Moses and the house of Israel 
stand to Jesus Christ in the relation of creature to the Creator. mAciovos 
yap détns oStos Tapa Moony atiora, Ka? Scov mrclova Tyumy exer TOD olkov 6 
karacKkevdoas abtév. mas yap olkos kaTackeva erat bd Tivos 6 dt 7d mdvTa 
kataoKevdoas (sc. Jesus Christ), Océs. So too the amd @coo (@v7os of ver. 12 
refers most naturally to our Lord, not to the Father. 

* Ibid. i, 1: woAvpepds nal morutpéaws médcu 6 Oeds AaAjoas Tots maTpdow 
€v Tots mpophrass. 

8 Ibid. ii. 2: 6 80 ayyérwy AaAdnbels Adyos. Acts vii. 38: werd Tod 
ayyédou TOU AaAodyTOS abt ev T@ bper Swe. Ibid. ver, 53: oftwes éAdBere 
Tov vouoy eis Siatayas ayyédwv. Gal. iii. 19: 6 vouos...mpoceréOn ... 
Siararyels 80 ayyéAwy. nae 

* Heb. i. 14: Aectoupyicd avebuara, eis Siaxovlay amooreAAdueva did ToOvs 
MéAAOvTas KAnpovouciy owrnplay. s 

" Ibid. ver, 3: éxdOirey ev deka rhs Heyadrwabyns év iwnrois. 


e 


x Ibid, ver. 2; KAnpovéuoy mdvtwyv. 
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O00 
the angels themselves are but a portion of His vast inheritance. 
The dignity of His titles is indicative of His essential rank Y. 
Indeed He is expressly addressed as God”; and when He 
is termed the Son of God, or the Son, the full sense of that 
term is drawn out in language adopted, as it seems, from the 
Book of Wisdom®, and not less explicit than that which we 
have been considering in the Epistle to the Colossians, although 
of a distinct type. That He is One with God as having 
streamed forth eternally from the Father’s Essence, like a 
ray of light from the parent fire with which it is unbrokenly 
joined, is implied in the expression dravyacua tis d0&ys b, That 
He is both personally distinct from, and yet. literally equal 
to, Him of Whose Essence He is the adequate imprint, is 
taught us in the phrase xapaxrip tis troordceas ©. By Him, 
therefore, the universe was made4; and at this moment all 
things are preserved and upheld in being by the fiat of His 
almighty worde, What created angel can possibly compare 
with Him? Inthe Name which He bears and which unveils 
His Naturef; in the honours which the heavenly intelligences - 
themselves may not refuse to pay Him, even when he is enter- 
ing upon His profound Self-humiliation’ ; in the contrast be- 
tween their ministerial duties and His Divine and unchanging 
Royalty»; in His relationship of Creator both to earth and 
heaveni; and in the majestic certainty of His triumph over 


y Heb. i. 4: tocodrw xpelrrov yevducvos TOY Gyyédwy, Bow diapopmrepoy 
map’ avtovs KekAnpovdunkey bvoua. As to yevdouevos, it will be borne in mind 
that the subject of the whole passage is the Word now truly Incarnate, 
and not, as is sometimes assumed, the pre-existent Logos alone. The 
yevduevos would therefore refer to the exaltation of our Lord’s Humanity. 
(See Ebrard, Comm. in loc.) St. Cyril observes that it does not imply 
that in Christ’s superior nature, He could be made superior to angels. 
Thes. p. 199. 

2 Tbid. ver. 8: mpds d& roy Yidv, 66 Opdvos cov, 6 Oeds, eis Ty aidva 
Tov aid@vos. Ps. xlv. 6. 

a Wisd. vii. 26; cf. p. 62. ¢ Heb. i. 3. 

b Tbid. A.V. ‘Express image of His Person.’ So Beza, who dreaded 
Arianism, and accordingly used ‘Person’ instead of ‘Substance,’ from 
an apprehension that the latter rendering would here imply something 
inconsistent with the Homoousion. 

4 Heb. i. 2: 8¢ of Kal Tov’s aidvas érolnoer. 

e Tbid. ver. 3: pépwy Te TA TdvTA THO Phuati THs Suvduews avTod. 

f Tbid. ver. 5: Yids wou ef ov. 

8 Ibid. ver. 6: mpockvyncdtwoay aita advTes UyyeAor Ocod. Psalm 
xevil. 7. : me h Heb. i. 7-9, 14. 

i Tbid. ver 10: ob Kar apxas, Kupie, thy viv eOeucAlwoas, kal epya Tey 
xetpay cov cioly ot ovpavol, 
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all who shall oppose the advance of His kingdom k,—we recog- 
nise a Being, for Whose Person, although It be clothed in a 
finite Human Naturel, there is no real place between humanity 
and God. While the Epistle to the Hebrews lays even a 
stronger emphasis than any other book of the New Testament 
upon Christ’s true Humanity ™, it is nevertheless certain that 
no other book more explicitly asserts the reality of His Divine 
prerogatives. 

3- Enough will have been said, to shew that the Apostle Paul 
believed in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, not in the moral sense 
of Socinianism, nor in the ditheistic sense, so to speak, of 
Arianism, but in the literal, metaphysical, and absolute sense 
of the Catholic Church. -Those passages in his-writings which 
may appear to interfere with this conclusion are certainly to 
be referred either to his anxiety to insist upon the reality of 

Ss our Lord’s Manhood, or to his recognition of the truth that 
Christ’s Eternal Sonship jis Itself derived from the Person 
of the Father. From the Father Christ eternally receives an 
equality of life and power, and therefore, as being a recipient, 
He is so far subordinate to the Father. We have indeed 
already seen that Christ’s eternal derivation from the Father is 
set forth nowhere more fully than in the Gospel of St. John, 
and by the mouth of our Lord Himself. But the doctrine 
before us, as it lies in the writings of St. Paul, is not to be 
measured only by an analysis of those particular texts which 
proclaim it in terms. The evidence for this great doctrine 
is not really in suspense until such time as the critics may 
have finally decided by their microscopical and chemical ap- 
paratus, whether the bar of the © in a famous passage of 
St. Paul’s first Epistle to Timothy is or is not really discernible 
in the Alexandrian manuscript. The doctrine lies too deep in the 
mind of the Apostle, to be affected by such contingencies. It is 
indeed, as we have seen, asserted by St. Paul with sufficient 
explicitness ; but it is implied more widely than it is asserted. 
Just as it is inseparable from the whole didactic activity of 
our Lord Himself, so is it inextricably interwoven with the 
central and most vital teaching of His great ambassador. You 
cannot make St. Paul a preacher of Humanitarianism, without 


Kk Heb. i. 13: mpbs tlva Bt ray ayyérwy elpnné more, ‘Kddov ex Setidy wou, 
Ews dv 0G rods exOpois cov itorddi0y TaY TOBY Cou id 

' Tbid. iii. 2: mordy dvta 7G movhoavts adrév. 

m Ibid. ii. 14, 18, iv. 15; v. 7. 
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warping, mutilating, degrading his whole recorded mind. Par- 
ticular texts, when duly isolated from the Apostle’s general 
teaching, may be pressed with plausible effect into the service 
of Arian or Humanitarian theories ; but take St. Paul’s doctrine 
as a whole, and it must be admitted to centre in One Who - 
is at once and truly God as well as Man. 

St. Paul never speaks of Jesus Christ as a pupil of less 
originality and genius might speak of a master in moral truth, 
whose ideas he was recommending, expanding, defining, defend- 
ing, popularizing, among the men of a later generation. St. Paul 
never professes to be working on the common level of human 
power and knowledge with a master from whom he differed, as 
an inferior teacher might differ, only in the degree of his capacity 
and authority. St. Paul always writes and speaks as becomes 
the slave of Jesus. He is indeed a most willing and enthusiastic 
slave, reverently gathering up and passionately enforcing all 
that touches the work and glory of that Divine Master. to Whom 
he has freely consecrated his liberty and his life. 

In St. Paul’s earliest sermons, we do not find the moral 
precepts of Jesus a more prominent element than the glories 
of His Person and of His redemptive work. That the reverse 
is the case is at once apparent from a study of the great dis- 
course which was pronounced in the synagogue of the Pisidian 
Antioch, The past history of Israel is first summarized from a 
point of view which regards it as purely preparatory to the 
manifestation of the anticipated Saviour"; and then the true 
Messiahship of Jesus is enforced by an appeal to the testimony 
of John the Baptist®, to the correspondence of the circumstances 
of Christ’s Death with the prophetic announcements ?, and to 
the historical fact of His Resurrection from the grave 4, which 
had been witnessed by the apostles as distinctly T as it had been. 
foretold by the prophets’. Thus the Apostle reaches his prac- 
tical conclusion. To believe in Jesus Christ is the one condition 
of receiving remission of sins and (how strangely must such 
words have sounded in Jewish ears !) justification from all 
things from which men could not be justified by the divinely- 
given law of Mosest, To deny Jesus Christ is to incur those 
penalties which the Hebrew Scriptures denounced against scornful 


a Acts xiii, 17-23. ° Ibid. vers. 24, 25. P Ibid. vers. 26-30. 

4 Thid. ver. 30. t Ibid. ver, 39.1 « 8 Ibid. vers. 32-37. 

* Thid. vers. 38, 39: 3:4 rovrou Surv &peots Guapriay KaTayyéeAAeTat’ Kad 
ard mdvtoy dy odk HOuvhOnte ev TO vouw Mocéws SicatwOjvar, ev TOUT Tas 
6 marTetvwr Sikciodra. 
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indifference to the voice of God and to the present tokens of 
His Love and Power ™. 

At first sight, St. Paul’s sermon from the steps of the Areo- 
pagus might seem to be rather Theistic than Christian. St. Paul 
had to gain the ear of a ‘philosophical’ audience which imagined 
that ‘Jesus and the Resurrection’ were two ‘strange demons*,’ 
who might presently be added to the stock of deities already 
venérated by the Athenian populace. St. Paul is therefore eager 
to set forth the lofty spirituality of the God of Christendom ; 
but, although he insists chiefly on those Divine attributes which 
are observable in nature and Providence, his sermon ends with 
Jesus. After shewing what God is in Himself, and what are 
the natural relations which subsist between God and mankind 4, 
St. Paul touches the conscience of his Athenian audience by a 
sharp denunciation of the vulgar idolatry which it despised ®, and 
he calls men to repent by a reference to the coming judgment, 
which conscience itself foreshadowed. But the certainty of that 
judgment has been attested by the historical fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ; the risen Jesus is the future Judge >. 

Or, listen to St. Paul as with fatherly authority and tender- 
ness he is taking his leave of his fellow-labourers in Christ, the 
presbyters of Ephesus, on the. strand of Miletus. Here the 
Apostle’s address moves incessantly round the Person of Jesus. 
He protests that to lead men to repentance towards God and 
faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ®, had been the single object 
of his public and private ministrations at Ephesus. He counts 
not his life dear to himself, if only he can complete the mission 
which is so precious to him because he has received it from the 
Lord Jesus¢, The presbyters are bidden to ‘shepherd the 
Church of God which He has purchased with His Own Blood® ;’ 


u Acts xiii. 40: BAgmete ob ph emérty ep’ buas 7O elpnuevoy ev Tots 
mpodhras? ‘dere, of KaTadpovntal, rat Oovpdoare kal apavicOnte St epyov 
eye epydComar év Tals huégpas budv. Hab. i. 5. 

x Acts xvii. 18: wv Sapovioy Sore? Katayyereds elvan. 

y {bid. vers. 24, 25- 2 Thid. vers. 26-28. 

a Tbid. vers. 29, 30. b Ibid. ver. 31. 

e [bid. xx. 21: diauaprupduevos .... Thy eis Tov Ocdy peTdvo.ay, Kal wlorw 
thy eis Tov Kupioy hav “Inoodv Xpiorov. 

4 Tbid. ver. 24. 

e Ibid. ver. 28: momalvew thy exxdnolav rod @cod [Kuptov, Tisch. al.] hy 
mepleToLnoaTo 314 100 aluatos Tod idlov. See Dr. Wordsworth’s note in loc. 
In the third edition of his Greek Testament, Dean Alford restored the 
reading Tod Ocod, which he had abandoned for Kuplov in the two former 
editions. Nothing can be added to the argument of the note in his fifth 
edition. For Kuplov are A, C, D, E; for @cod, B, 8, Syr., Vulg. . 
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and the Apostle concludes by quoting a saying of the Lord 
_ Jesus which has not been recorded in the Gospels, but which 
was then reverently treasured in the Church, to the effect that 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive f.” 

In the two apologetic discourses delivered, the one from the 
stairs of the tower of Antonia before the angry multitude, and 
the other in the council-chamber at Cvxsarea before King 
Agrippa IT. of Chalcis, St. Paul justifies his missionary activity 
by dwelling upon the circumstances which accompanied and 
immediately followed his conversion. Everything had turned 
upon a fact which the Apostle abundantly insists upon ;—he 
had received a revelation of Jesus Christ in His heavenly glory. 
It was Jesus Who had spoken to St. Paul from heaven € 3 it was 
Jesus Who had revealed Himself as persecuted in His suffering 
Church; it was to Jesus that St.Paul had surrendered his 
moral liberty i; it was from Jesus that he had received specific 
orders to go into Damascus ; Jesus had commissioned him. to 
be a minister and witness both of what he had seen, and of the 
truths which were yet to be disclosed to him! ; it was by 
Jesus that he was sent both to Jews and Gentiles, ‘to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that,’ continued the Heavenly 
Speaker, ‘they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith thatisin Mem? Jt 
-was Jesus Who had appeared to St. Paul when he was in an 
ecstasy in the Temple, had bidden him leave J erusalem suddenly, 
and had sent him to the Gentiles. The revelation of Jesus had 
been emphatically the turning-point of the Apostle’s life 3 it had 
first determined the direction and had then quickened the 
intensity of his action. He could plead with truth before Agrippa 
that he had not been disobedient unto the heavenly vision 0, 
But who can fail to see that the Lord Who in His glorified 
Manhood thus speaks to His servant from the skies, and Who 
is withal revealed to him in the very centre of his soul P, is no 


f Acts xx. 35: uvnuovedew re rv Adyav Tod Kuplov *Inood, Sri abrds ele: 
*Makdpidy ote maddoy Siddvan 2 AauBdvew? 


8 Ibid. xxii. 7; xxvi.14. =» Ibid. xsii. 8: xxvi, 15. i Thbid. xxii. 10, 
k Ibid. * ! Thid. xxvi. 16. m Tbid. vers. 17, 18. 
n Thid. xxii. 17: éyévero..... Tporevxoucvov pov ev Te lepd, yeverOon 


Me ev exotdoet, kad ideiv adtdy r€yovrd or, Zmeirov Kal eedOe ev rdxer ef 
‘TepovaodAnu. Ibid. ver. 21 +. eds €0un waxpav ekatoaTerS oe. 
° Ibid. xxvi. 19: ob« eyerduny dmeidhs Th ovpavie érracta. 

P Gal. i. 15, 16: eddduqoev 6 Ocds..., GmoKartpar toy Tidy adtod ev euol. 
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created being, is neither saint nor seraph, but in very truth, the 
Master of consciences, the Monarch Who penetrates, inhabits, 
and rules the secret life of spirits, the King Who claims the 
fealty and Who orders the ways of men ? 

St. Paul’s popular teaching then is emphatically a ‘preaching 
of Jesus Christ 4.’ Our Lord is always the Apostle’s theme ; 
but the degree in which His Divine glory is unveiled varies with 
the capacities of the Jewish or heathen listeners for bearing the 
great discovery. The doctrine is distributed, if we may so speak, 
in a like varying manner over the whole text of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. It lies in those greetings' by which the Apostle 
associates Jesus Christ with God the Father, as being the source 
no less than the channel of the highest spiritual blessings. It is 
pointedly asserted when the Galatians are warned that St. Paul 
is ‘an Apostle not from men nor by man, but by Jesus Christ 
and God the Fathers’ It is implied in the benedictions which 
the Apostle pronounces in the Name of Christ without naming 
the Name of Godt. It underlies those early apostolical hymns, 
sung, as it would seem, in the Redeemer’s honour ® ; it justifies 


a Acts ix. 20; xvii. 3, 18; xxviii. 31: d:ddoKxwv 7d wept Tod Kuplov ’Ingod. 
Cf. Ibid. v. 42 ; 2 Cor. iv. 5. 

r Rom. i. 7: xdpis Suir cad ciphyn amd Ocod Marpds judy kal Kupiov “Inco 
Xpirov. 1 Cor.i. 3; 2 Cor.i. 2; Gal. i. 35 Eph. i. 2; Phil.i. 2; Col. i. 
2; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 25 Philemon 3. In 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim.i.2; 
Tit. i. 4, ZAeos is inserted between xdpis and elphvn, probably because the 
clergy, on account of their great responsibilities, need the pitying mercy of 
God more than Christian laymen. 

8 Gal. i. 1: ob Gm dvOpdhmwv oddt BC GvOpdmov, GAAX did "Incod Xpiorod 
kat @cov Tlatpds. 

t Rom. xvi. 20, 24: 4 xdpis Tod Kuplov quay *Inood Xpiorod meta TavTwv 
juav. 1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. xiii, 13. In Gal. vi. 18, wera TOD mvevmaros 
juav. Phil. iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 28. 2 Thess. ii. 16: avros 5 6 Kupios jay 
Incods Xpiorrds, nal 5 Ocds Kal Marhp juar, 6 ayarhoas huas nal dovs mapa 
kAnow aiwvlay nad ermida aryabhy ev xdpiTs, TapaKaréera bmév Tas Kapdlas, Kab 
ornplia twas év navT Adve Kal Epyp ayab@. 

u Such are 1 Tim, i. 15, from a hymn on redemption. 

Xpiords *Inoovs 
HdrGev eis Tov Kdopmoy 
Gpaptwrovs Toa. 
And Ibid. iii. 16, from a hymn on our Lord’s Incarnation and triumph. 
epavepbon ev capk, 
edixaiwOn ev mvevuart, 
HpOn ayyéros, 
éxnpvxOn ev eOveowv, 
emorev0n ev Kdoum, 
dverAnoon ev d0E- 
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the thanksgivings and doxologies poured forth to His praise ¥. 
It alone can explain the application of passages, which are used 
in the Old Testament of the Lord Jehovah, to the Person of 
Jesus Christ Y; such an application would have been impossible 
unless St. Paul had renounced his belief in the authority and 
sacred character of the Hebrew Scriptures, or had explicitly 
recognised the truth that Jesus Christ was Jehovah Himself 
visiting and redeeming His people. 

‘Mark too how the truth before us enters into the leading 
topics of St. Paul’s great Epistles; how it is presupposed even 
where it is not asserted in terms. Does that picture of the 
future Judge Whose Second Coming is again and again brought 
before us in the Epistles to the Thessalonians befit one who is 
not Divine?? Is it possible that the Justifier of humanity in 
the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians can be only a 
human martyr after all? Why then is the effect of His Death so 
distinct in kind from any which has followed upon the martyr- 
dom of His servants?? How comes it that by dying He has 


And 2 Tim. ii, 11-13, from a hymn on the glories of martyrdom. 


ei cuvarebdvouey, Kad cvChooper* 

ei dromévoner, kad cuuBacircvoouer* 

ei dpvovmcba, KaKeivos &pyhoerar Huas* 

ei GmiToduev, exeivos mots méever* 
Gpvicacba Eavtdy ob Sivarat. 


And Tit. iii. 4-7, from a hymn on the way of salvation; cf. Keble’s Sermons 
Acad. and Occ., p. 182. 


bre 5) xpnordtys Kad 4 piravOpwnla erepdyn Tod Lwrijpos juav @EOY, 
oun e epywv r&v ev dixaoctvy Sv emoujoapev huets, 
GAAL KaTd Toy abrov Zrcov, Erwoev Tuas, 
did AovTpod Tadryyevecias, kal avaxawdoews TINEYMATOS ‘ATIOY, 
ob eéxeev ed” Huds TAovolws, did *IHSOY XPISTOY 70d Zwripos nav, 
va dikawbévtes TH exelvov xdprrt, 
KAnpovduor yevducba kat’ érerida (wis alwviov. 
Although in Tit. iii. 4 Swrfjpos @cod refers to the Father, it is Jesus Christ 
our Saviour through Whom He has given the Spirit and the sacraments, the 
grace of justification, and an inheritance of eternal life. Jesus is the more 
prominent Subject of the hymn. Compare the fragment of a hymn on 
penitence, based on Isa. lx. 1, and quoted in Eph. v. 14. 


< 


eyepar 5 nadeddwv M4 
kal dvdora é TeV veKpar, 
kal émpatoc: oor 6 Xpiords. 
* Rom. ix. 5; and perhaps xvi. 27, see Ols. in loc.; 1 Tim, i. 12: xap exo 
TS evduvapdoayTl we XpiotG "Inood +H Kupl@ jay «.7.A. 
y e.g. Joel ii. 32 in Rom. x. 13; Jer. ix. 23, 24 in r Cor. i. 31, ete, 
z 1 Thess. iv. 16, 173 2 Thess. i. 78 Sones 
® Rom. iii. 25, 26; Gal. ii. 16, ete. St. Paul’s argument in Gal. iii. 20 
implies our Lord’s Divinity ; since, if Christ is merely human, He would be 
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achieved that restoration of the rightful relations of man’s being 
towards God and moral truth», which the law of nature and 
the Law of Sinai had alike failed to secure? Does not the whole 
representation of the Second Adam in the Epistle to the Romans 
and in the first Epistle to the Corinthians point to a dignity 
more than human? Can He, Who is not merely a living soul, 
but a quickening Spirit ; from Whom life radiates throughout 
renewed humanity ; from Whom there flows a stream of grace 
more abundant than the inheritance of sin which was bequeathed 
by our fallen parent,—can He be, in His Apostle’s mind, merely 
one of the race which He thus blesses and saves? And if Jesus 
Christ be more than man, is it possible to suggest any interme- 
diate position between humanity and the throne of God, which 
St. Paul, with his earnest-belief in the God of Israel, could have 
believed Him to occupy ? 

In the Epistles to the Corinthians St.Paul is not especially 
maintaining any one great truth of revelation ; he is entering 
with practical versatility into the varied active life and pressing 
wants of a local Church. Yet these Epistles might alone suffice 
to shew the high and unrivalled honour, paid to Jesus Christ in 
the Apostle’s heart and thought. Is the Apostle contrasting his 
preaching with the philosophy of the Greek and the hopes of 
the Jewish world around him? Jesus crucified is his central 
subject ; Jesus crucified is his whole philosophy4. Is he pre- 
scribing the law of apostolic labours in building up souls or 
Churches? ‘Other foundation can no man lay’ than ‘Jesus 
Christ’. Is he unfolding the nature of the Church ? It is not 
a sélf-organized multitude of religionists who agree in certain 
tenets, but ‘the Body of Christ'.’ Is he arguing against sins 
of impurity? Christians have only to remember that they are 
members of Christg. Is he deepening a sense of the glory and 


a mediator in the same sense in which Moses was a mediator. Of the two 
parties, God and Israel, the peolrns of the Law could properly represent 
Israel alone. The meoirns of 1 Tim. ii. 5 is altogether higher. 

b Sixaocbvn. 

e 1 Cor. i- 23, 24: Huets 5& Knpvocopev Kpiorov eoravpwpevoy ... - Ocod 
Sdvamw Ka) Ocod coplay. 

a [bid. ii. 2: 08 yap expwa Tod cidévan Te ev bpiy, ef my Inco Xpiotdy, 
Kal TodToy eoTaupmmeEvor. 

e [bid. iii, 11: OeuéAsov yap UAAov ovdels Sivarou Oetvar mapa Tov Keluevor, 
4s eatw Inoods 6 Xpiords. Isa. xxviii. 16; Eph. ii. 20. 

f _ Cor. xii. 27: tpeis 3€ Core cHpa Xpiorov nal uérn ex wepous.. Thus he 
even identifies the Church with Christ. Ibid. ver. 12: Kabdaep yap TO T@pe 
fy dort, Kal medn EXEt TOAAG .. . . OUTH Kal 6 Xpiords. 

8 Ibid. vi. 15: ovm ofdate bri 7a odmara dyay méAn Xprot0d cory ; 
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of the responsibility of being a Christian? Christians are re- 
minded that Jesus Christ is in them except they be reprobates , 
Is he excommunicating or reconciling a flagrant offender against 
natural law? He delivers to Satan in the Name of Christ 5 he 
absolves in the Person of Christi. Is he rebuking irreverence 
towards the Holy Eucharist? The broken bread, and the cup of 
blessing are not picturesque symbols of an absent Teacher, but 
veils of a gracious yet awful Presence ; the irreverent receiver is 
guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord Which he does not 
‘discernk.’ Is he pointing to the source of the soul’s birth 
and growth in the life of light? It is the ‘illumination of the 
Gospel of the Glory of Christ, Who is the Image of God ;’ 
it is the ‘illumination of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the Person of Jesus Christ!’ Is he describing the spirit 
of the Christian life? It is perpetual self-mortification for the 
love of Jesus, that the moral life of Jesus may be manifested 
to the world in our frail human nature™, Ts he sketching 
out the intellectual aim of his ministry? Every thought is 
to be brought as a captive into submission to Christ». Is he 
unveiling the motive which sustained him in his manifold suf- 
ferings? All was undergone for Christ°. Is he suffering from 
a severe bodily or spiritual affliction? Thrice he prays to Jesus 
Christ for relief. And when he is told that the trial will not be 
removed, since in possessing Christ’s grace he has all that he 


h 2 Cor. xiii. 5: 4 ode érrywdckere éavtovs, Sri Ingots Xpiords ev suiv 
eoTw ; et uh Te GddKuol eore. 

it Cor. v. 4, 5: & 76 dvdéuart rod Kuplou quay *Inood, .... oby mH 
duvduer TOD Kuplov judy *Inood Xpiorod mapadodvar tov Toodroy TO BaravG. 
2 Corti. 10: Kal yap éyd ef Tr Kexd pica, @ Kexdpiouat, O¢ Spas, ev Tpocwnw 
Xptorod, iva wh wrEoventnI@uev Grd Tod Saravaa. 

K Ibid. x. 16: 7d morhpioy ris eddoyias 9 edAoyoduer, odx) Kowwvila Tod 
aluatos Tod Xpicrod éori; rv Eprov dv KABuLEY, bx) Kowwvla Tod cduaros 
Tod Xpiotod éorr; Ibid. xi. 27: ds dv eabin Tov kptov TodTov ayn 7d moTH- 
ploy Tod Kuplouv dvatlws, 2voxos tora rod cduatos kad aluaros Tod Kuplov. 
Ibid. ver. 29: 6 yap éoOlwy Kad lvay dvatios, kpiua gaurd eo Ole kad mivet, mi 
diaxplywv 7 cGua Tod Kuplov. 

1 2 Cor. iv. 4. The god of this world has blinded the thoughts of the 
unbelievers, els 75 wh adydoa abtots Tov patioudy Tod evaryyeAlov Tis ddéns 
Tod Xpiorov, 8s €or cixdy 709 Ocod. On the other hand, God, Who bade 
light shine out of darkness, has shined in the hearts of believing Christians, 
boas — Tis yahoews THs ddéns ToD cod ev Tpoowmp "Incod Xpiorod 

ver. 6). 

™ Ibid. ver. 10: ta kad 4) Goh Tod Inood ev THrospart juav pavepwbh. 

Ibid. x. 5: aixwadwriCovres may vonua eis Thy Sraoyy Tod Xpiorov. 

© Ibid. xii. 10: eddond ev aaGevelaus, ev EBpeow, ev avdyats, év diwyuors, 
&v otevoxwplaus Umtp Xpiorod. ; 
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needs, he rejoices in the infirmity against which he had prayed, 
‘that the power of Christ may tabernacle upon him.’ Would 
he summarize the relations of the Christian to Christ ? To Christ 

- he owes his mental philosophy, his justification before God, his 
progressive growth in holiness, his redemption from sin and 
death 4. Would he mark the happiness of instruction in that 
‘hidden philosophy’ which was taught in the Church among the 
perfect, and which was unknown to the rulers of the non-Chris- 
tian world? It might have saved them from crucifying the Lord 
of Glory . Would he lay down an absolute criterion of moral 
ruin? ‘If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema Maran-atha’.’ Would he impart an apostolical bene- 
diction? In one Epistle he blesses his readers in the Name of 
Christ alonet; in the other he names the Three Blessed Persons: 
but ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ is mentioned, not only 
before ‘the fellowship of the Holy Ghost,’ but even before ‘the 
love of God.’ 

Here are texts, selected almost at random from those two 
among the longer Epistles of St. Paul, which are most entirely 
without the form and method of a doctrinal treatise, dealing 
as they do with the varied contemporary interests and contro- 
-yersies of a particular Church. Certainly some of these texts, 
taken alone, do not assert the Divinity of Jesus Christ. But 
put them together; add, as you might add, to their number ; 
and consider whether the whole body of language before you, 
however you interpret it, does not imply that Christ held 

-a place in the thought, affections, and teaching of St. Paul, 
higher than that which a sincere Theist would assign to any 
creature, and, if Christ be only a creature, obviously inconsistent 
with the supreme and exacting rights of God. In these Epistles, 
it is not the teaching, but the Person and work of Jesus Christ, 
upon which St. Paul’s eye appears to rest. Christ Himself is, in 
St. Paul’s mind, the Gospel of Christ ; and if Christ be not God, 
St. Paul cannot be acquitted of assigning to Him generally a 


p 2 Cor. xii. 7-9: €340n mor oxdrop 7H capkl.... bnép Tobrov Tpis Tov 
Kipioy mapexdreoa, Wa dmoorh am euod" Kal eipneé pol, “*Apied corn xopes 
poou’ 7 yep divapts mov ev doGevela TeAetovTaL. dicta oby Madrov KavXToMaL 
ey tars acbevelous pov, Iva emioknvaon em Cue H Stivayus TOD Xpiorod. ; 

a 1 Cor. i. 30: ds eyerhOn quiv copla amd Ocvd, Tucaoodvyn Te Kal Gyiacpds 
kal amoAUTpwos, = 

r Ibid. ii. 8: ef yap Zyrwoar, ove by Toy Kipioy Tis ddéns eoratipooay. 

s Ibid. xvi. 22: €f TIs od gre? TV Kipioy "Inoodv Xpio7dy, Ate avadeuay, 
papar abd. t Ibid. ver. 23. « 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 
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prominence which is inconsistent with serious loyalty to mono- 
theistic truth. 

Still more remarkably do the Epistles of the First Imprison- 
ment present us with a picture of our Lord’s Work and Person 
which absolutely presupposes, even where it does not in terms 
assert, the doctrine of His Divinity. The Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and the Colossians are even more intimately related to 
each other than are those to the Romans and the Galatians. They 
deal with the same lines of truth; they differ only in method 
of treatment. That to the Ephesians is devotional and expository ; 
that to the Colossians is polemical. In the Colossians the dignity 
of Christ’s Person is put forward most explicitly as against the 
speculations of a Judaizing theosophy which degraded Christ 
to the rank of an archangel, and which recommended, as a 
substitute for Christ’s redemptive work, ascetic observances, 
grounded on a trust in the cleansing and hallowing properties 
and powers of naturey. In the Epistle to the Ephesians our 
Lord’s Personal dignity is asserted more indirectly. It is 
implied in His reconciliation of Jews and heathens to each 
other and to God, and still more in His relationship to the pre- 
destination of the saints%. In both Epistles we encounter two 
prominent lines of thought, each, in a high degree, pointing to 
Christ’s Divine dignity. The first, the absolute character of 
the Christian faith as contrasted with the relative character of 

x Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 274: ‘Die im Colosserbrief gemeinten Engels- 
verehrer setzten ohne Zweifel Christus selbst in die Classe der Engel, als 
&va TaY apxaryyéAwy, wie diess Epiphanius als einen Lehrsatz der Ebioniten 
angibt, wogegen der Colosserbrief mit allem Nachdruck auf ein solches Kpareipy 
THY Kepadyy dringt, dass alles, was nicht das Haupt selbst ist, nur in einem 
absoluten Abhingigheits-verhdliniss zu Ihm stehend gedacht wird, ii. 19. 

y Ibid. ‘Hine Lehre, welche den Menschen in religidser Hinsicht von 
seinem natiirlichen biirgerlichen Sein, von der materiellen Natur abhangig 
machte, und sein religidses Heil durch die reinigende und heiligende Kraft, 
die man den Elementen und Substanzen der Welt zuschrieb, den Einfluss 
der Himmels-cirper, das natiirlich Reine im Unterschied von dem fiir unrein 
Gehaltenen vermittelt werden liess, setzte die oTOLXEla TOD KdcMOU an dieselbe 
Stelle, welche nur Christus als Erliser haben sollte. In diesem Sinne werden 
V. 8 die oroxeia Tod xdouov und Christus einander gegenubergestellt. Das 
ist die Philosophie in dém Sinne in welchem das Wesen der Philosophie als 
Weltweisheit bezeichnet wird, als die Wissenschaft, die es mit den oToLX Ela, 
Tod kéomov zu thun hat. Als solche ist sie auch nur eine kev) mdr, eine 
blosse mapddoc1s Tay avOpdrwv.? 

2 Thid. p. 270: ‘ Der transcendenten Christologie dieser Briefe und ihrer 
darauf beruhenden Anschauung von dem alles, umfassenden und iiber alles 
tibergreifenden Charakter des Christenthums ist es ganz gemiss, dass sie in 
der Lehre von der Beseligung der Menschen auf eine iiberzeitliche Vorher- 
bestimmung zuriickgehen, Eph. i. 4, f.’ 
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heathenism and Judaism; the second, the re-creative power 
of the grace of Christ >. In both Epistles the Church is con- 
sidered as a vast spiritual society ¢ which, besides embracing as 
its heritage all races of the world, pierces the veil of the unseen, 
and includes the families of heaven4 in its majestic compass. 
Of this society Christ is the Head®, and it is ‘His Body, the 
fulness of Him That filleth all in all.’ Christ is the predestined 
point of unity in which earth and heaven, Jew and Gentile, 
méet and are onef, Christ’s Death is the triumph of peace in 
the spiritual world. Peace with God is secured through the 
taking away of the law of condemnation by the dying Christ, 
Who nails it to His Cross and openly triumphs over the powers 
of darknessg. Peace among men is secured, because the Cross 
is the centre of the regenerated world, as of the moral universe ». 
Divided races, religions, nationalities, classes, meet beneath the 
Cross ; they embrace as brethren ; they are fused into one vast 
society which is held together by an Indwelling Presence, re- 
flected in the general sense of boundless indebtedness to a 
transcendent Lovei. Hence in these Epistles such marked 


a Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 273: ‘Soist... auch die absolute Erhabenheit 
des Christenthums iiber Judenthum und Heidenthum ausgesprochen. Beide 
verhalten sich gleich negativ (but by no means in the same degree) zum Chris- 
tenthum, das ihnen gegeniiber 6 Adyos rijs &Andelas ist Eph. i. 13, oder pas 
im Gegensatz von oxéros (v. 8). Die Juden und die Heiden waren wegen der 
allgemeinen Siindhiiftigkeit dem gottlichen Zorn verfallen, Eph. ii, 3. Der 
religiése Charakter des Heidenthums wird noch besonders dadurch bezeichnet, 
dass die Heiden &@cor €v 7G néopy sind (ii, 12), CoxoTwpévor TH diavola dvtes 
(iv. 18), amnrAotpimpevor THS (wis TOU @cod id Thy wyvoiay Thy ovoay év 
avrois (iv. 18), meprmarobyTes Kare Toy aiava Tov Kéopov TovTov KaTa Tov 
%pxovra tis eEovolas Tod aépos (li. 2). Beiden Religionen gegeniibey ist das 
Christenthum die absolute Religion. Der absolute Charakter des Christen- 
thums selbst aber ist bedingt durch die Person Christi,’ 

b Col. iii, 9; Eph. iv. 21 sqq.; cf. Ibid. ii. 8-10. Baur, Vorlesungen, 
p. 270: ‘Die Gnade ist das den Menschen durch den Glauben an Christus 
neu schaffende Princip. Etwas Neues muss namlich der Mensch durch 
das Christenthum werden,’ 

© Col. i. 5, 6: Tod edaryyeAlou, Tod-mapdytos eis Suds, Kabes kad ev mayth 
76 Kony, Kat 2o7e Kapwopopotuevoy. Eph. paiey a Eph. iii. 15. 

e Eph. i. 22, 23: adtoy wre Keparyy intp mavta TH exxdnola, irs éort 
Td c@pua avTov, Td TAHPwua Tov TdayTa ev TAOL TANPOUMEVOV. V. 30. 

f [hid. ver. 10: dvaxcparadoarba 7a mdvta ev 7G XpioT@, TA TE ev Tots 
ovpavois Kal re em) Tis ys év avTg, ev & kab exAnpwOnuey, 

& Col. ii. 14, 15. 

h Col, i. 20, 21: 8? abtod drokarahAdtar ra maya, cis abrov, eipnvomoinoas 
31% Tod aluaros TOU oTavpod avTod, 80 adtod, elre TA em) Tis Yas, «lTE TH €v 
Tois oupavors. 

i [bid. iii, 11: ob @°EAAny kal “Iovdaios, mepiTouy Kal axpoBuoria, Bdp- 
Bapos, =xv0ns, BodAos, €AcUOepos* GAAG TH mdvta Kat ev maot Xpiotds. Ob- 
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emphasis is laid upon the unity of the Body of Christk 3 since 
the reunion of moral beings shews forth Christ’s Personal Glory. 
Christ is the Unifier. As Christ in His Passion is the Combiner 
and Reconciler of all things in earth and heaven; so He ascends 
to heaven, He descends to hell on His errand of reconciliation 
and combination! He institutes the hierarchy of the Church ™; 
He is the Root from which her life springs, the Foundation on 
which her superstructure rests; He is the quickening, organ- 
izing, Catholicizing Principle within hero, The closest of natural 
ties is the chosen symbol of His relation to her ; she is His 
bride. For her, in His love, He gave Himself to death, that 
He might sanctify her by the cleansing virtue of His baptism, 
and might so present her to Himself, her Lord,—blameless, 


serve the moral inferences in vers. 12-14, the measure of charity being 
kabas kal 6 Xpiords exaploaro Ssuiy. Especially Jews and Gentiles are re- 
conciled beneath the Cross, because the Cross cancelled the obligatoriness of 
the ceremonial law. Eph. ii. 14-17: abtds ydp éorw F ciphyn hua, 6 movhoas 
Ta dubdrepa ev, Kal Td weadsrorxoy Tod Pparypovd Avcas, Thy exGpay ev TH capkt 
avrov, Toy véuov TOY evTOAOY ev ddyuact, Katapyhoas va tods dbo ktlon év 
EauT@ eis Eva kawdy kvOpwrov, Toy eiphyny, Kal amoxararrdin Tovs &uporépous 
ev vl oduati TE OG Sid Tod oTaupov, amoxrelvas Thy ExOpav ev aire, 

k Baur, Christenthum, p. 11 9: ‘Die Einheit ist das eigentliche Wesen der 
Kirche, diese Kinheit ist mit allen zu ihr gehérenden Momenten durch das 
Christenthum gegeben, es ist Ein Leib, Ein Geist, Ein Herr, Ein Glaube, Eine 
Taufe.u.s. w. Eph. iv. 4, f..... Von diesem Punkte aus steigt die Anschaaung 
héher hinanf, bis dahin, wo der Grund aller Einheit liegt. Die einigende, 
eine allgemeine Gemeinschaft stiftende Kraft des Todes Christi lasst sich nur’ 
daraus begreifen, dass Christus tiberhaupt der alles tragende und zusam- 
menhaltende Centralpunkte des ganzen Universums ist. . . - » Die Christologie 
der Beiden Briefe hiingt aufs Innigste zusammen mit dem in der unmittel- 
baren Gegenwart gegebenen Bediirfniss der Einigung in der Idee der Binen 
alle Unterschiede und Gegensiitze in sich aufhebenden Kirche. 
wir uns in die Anschauungsweise dicser Briefe hineinversetzen, schon ein 
acht katholisches Bewusstsein das sich in ihnen ausspricht.’ This may be 
fully admitted without accepting Baur’s conclusions as to the date and 
authorship of the two Bpistles. 

1 Eph. iv. 10: 6 karaBds, abrds 
oupavav, va mAnpdon Te mdvra. 

m Thbid. vers. 11-13: kad abtos Uwre 
giras, Tovs 8& ebaryyertoTas, Tods dE Tomuevas Kad 8iSacKddous, m™pos Toy 
karapticuoy Tay arylov, eis epryor Siakovias, eis oixodouhy rod oduatros Tov 
Xpirrov" expr Katavticwmer of mdvres eis Ti évétynTa Ths mlorews Kad 
THS emryvdoews TOU Yiod tod @cod, eis advdpa tédeiov, cis Métpov HAuklas ToD 
TANPaSpatos TOV Xpiorod. 

Col. ii. 7: ppiCwuévor nat erorkodopnotuevon ey avTe. 

° Eph. iv. 15, 16: 6 Xpiords, €& of mav rd oGua ovvaporoyovmevov Ka) 
ouuBiBaCduevoy Sic mdons dois THS emixopnylas, Kar evépyeiay ey métp@ 


i L fay a 
évds Exdotou jépous, Thy avbinow ToD cdbuatos moretra eis oikodouhy éaurod 
ev aydrn. Col. ii, 19, 


Es ist; wenn 


€ort Kal 5 avaBas drepdve mdyrwy toy 


‘ 
Tous mev aroarddous, Tods dk ™po- 
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immaculate, gloriousP. And thus He is the Standard of per- 
fection with which she must struggle to correspond. Her mem- 
bers must grow up unto Him in all things. Accordingly, not 
to mention the great passage, already referred to, ‘in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, Jesus Christ is said in that Epistle to possess 
the intellectual as well as the other attributes of Deitya. In 
the allusions to the Three Most Holy Persons, which so remark- 
ably underlie the structure and surface-thought of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, Jesus Christ is associated most significantly 
with the Father and the Spirit. He is the Invisible King, 
Whose slaves Christians are, and Whose Will is to be obeyed®. 
The kingdom of God is His kingdomt; the Church is subject 
to Him™. He is the Object of Christian study, and of Christian 
hope*. In the Epistle to the Philippians it is expressly said 
that all created beings in heaven, on earth, and in hell, when 
His triumph is complete, shall acknowledge the majesty even of 
His Human Naturey. The preaching of the Gospel is described 
as the preaching Christ. Death is a blessing for the Christian, 
since by death he gains the eternal presence of Christ®. The 
Philippians are specially privileged in being permitted, not 
merely to believe on Christ, but to suffer for Him». The Apostle 


p Eph. v. 25-27: 6 Xpiorbds iyydnnoe Thy exxdnotay, kai Eavtdy wapédwxey 
intp aitis’ va abthy Gaydon, cabapioas TP AovTPG Tov HdaTos ev phyart, iva 
mapacthon avthv éavte evdokov, thy éxkAnotay, wy Exovoay onlroy 7) putida 
H 7. Tay To.wvTwv, GAN va H ayia Kal F%uwmos. 

4 Col. ii. 3: &v & ciol mavtes of Onoavpol THs coplas Kad Tis ywaoews 
amdéxpupo. Ibid. i. 19, il. 9. 

r Eph. i. 3: Warhp tod Kupiov. Ibid. ver. 6: év 7O jyannuévm. Ibid. 
ver.13: eopparylo@nre TH Mvedpart. Ibid. ii. 18: BP abrov Exouev tiv mpoc- 
aywyhv of aupdrepa ev év) Tvebuats mpds toy Tdrepa. Ibid. iti. 6: ovy- 
KAnpévopa, Kal ctoowuc, Kal ovpuéroxa, where the Father Whose heirs we 
are, the Son of Whose Body we are members, the Spirit of Whose gifts we 
partake, seem to be glanced at by the adjectives denoting our relationship 
to the émayyeAla. Cf. Ibid. iii. 14-17. 

8 Ibid. vi. 6: wh Kar’ dpOadrpodovactay ws dvOpwadpeckot, GAN’ ws SovAot 
Tov Xpiorov. 

t Ibid. v. §: év 7H Bactdela Tod Xpiorod Kat Ocov. Col. i. 13: tiv Ba- 
cirelav Tov Tiod THs aydans avTov. 

u Eph. v. 24: 9 éxkAnola brordocerat 76 XpioT@. 

x Ibid. iv. 20; i. 12. 

y Phil. ii. 10: a év 7G dyduars “Inood wav ydvu Kdpbyn erovpaylav Kar 
emvyelwy Kad kataxOoviey. Cf. St. Cyril Alex. Thes. p. 128. 

z Thid. i. 16: Tov Xpiorby KatayyéAdAovow. Ibid. ver. 18: Xpiurtbs Katay- 
yeArerau. “ 

a Tbid. ver. 23: émOuulay Exwy eis Td dvaddoat, Kal oly XpioT@ eivar. 

b Ibid. ver. 29: duty éxaplcOn 7d bwép Xpiotod, ov pdvoy 7d cis avTiy mo- 
reve, GAAX Kal TO OEP aVTOD TaoxXEW. 
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trusts in Jesus Christ that it will be possible to send Timothy 
to Philippic. He contrasts the selfishness of ordinary Chris- 
tians with a disinterestedness that seeks the things (it is not 
said of God, but) of Christ4, The Christian ‘boast’ or ‘glory’ 
centres in Christ, as did the Jewish in the Law®e; the Apostle 
had counted all his Jewish privileges as dung that he might win 
Christ; Christ strengthens him to do all thingss; Christ will 
one day change this body of our humiliation, that it may become 
of like form with the Body of His glory, according to the energy 
of His ability even to subdue all things unto Himself». In this 
Epistle, as in those to the Corinthians, the Apostle is far from 
pursuing any one line of doctrinal statement: moral exhor- 
tations, interspersed with allusions to persons and matters of 
interest to himself and to the Philippians, constitute the staple 
of his letter. And yet how constant are the references to Jesus 
Christ, and how inconsistent are they, taken as a whole, with 
any conception of His Person which denies His Divinity ! 

The Pastoral Epistles are distinguished, not merely by the 
specific directions which they contain respecting the Christian 
hierarchy and religious societies in the apostolical Church i 
but also and especially by the stress which they lay upon the 
vital distinction between heresy and orthodoxy *. Each of these 


¢ Phil. ii, 19: eAmigw 5& év Kuplw *Inaod, Tiddeov taxéws méurou Surv. 

* Ibid. ver, 21: of wavtes yap r& éavrav (ntotow, od Ta Tod Xpio Tod 
*Incod. 

° Ibid. iii. 3: kavyduevor év Xpiot@ *Inood. 

f Ibid. ver. 8: 8¢ dv 7a wdvta eCnurbOnv' Kad Hyotua oxtBara elvat, va 
Xprordy Kepdjow, kad eipe0S év adTa. 

8 Ibid. iv. 13: mdvra ioxtw ev 76 evdvvamodytl pe Xpicte. 

n Tbid. iii. 21: ds werarxnuattoe 7d cGua Tis Tamewdoews fudv, cis Td 
yevérOan ait cbupoppoy TS chuate rhs ddéns adbrod, kar& Thy évepyeiav Tod 
divac0u adrdy Kad SmoTdta éavte Td TdyTa. 


it Tim. iii. iv. v.; Tit. i. 5-9 ; ii. 1-10, &e. 

* St. Paul’s language implies that the true faith is to the soul what the 
most necessary conditions of health are to the body. dyalvovca didacKkarla 
(1 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i. 9; ii 1)5 so Adyos Syrhs (Tit. ii. 8), Adyot Gy:alvovres 
(2 Tim. i. 13). Thus the orthodox teaching is styled 4 Kad} didacKkarla 
(1 Tim. iv. 6), or simply 4 didacKarla (Ibid. vi. 1), as though no other 
deserved the name. Any deviation (ErepodiSackadciv, Ibid. i. 35) suis) ais 
self-condemned as being such. The heretic prefers his own self-chosen 
private way to the universally-received doctrine 3 he is to be cut off, after 
two admonitions, from the communion of the Church (Tit. iii. ro) on the 
ground that eteorpamrra 6 rowdros, Ka) amaptdver, dv abtoxardxprros (Ibid.). 
Heresy is spoken of by turns as a crime and axmisfortune, ep) thy mari 
evavdynoay (x Tim. i. 19) ; arerravhOnoay dard THs mloTews (Ibid. vi. 10) ; 
mepl thy &dnPeay hotdxnoa (2 Tim, ii. 18), Deeper error is characterized 
in severer terms, dmoorhcovra: Tis mloTews, mpooéxovTes mrebuacr mAdvors 
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lines of teaching radiates from a most exalted conception of 
Christ's Person, whether He is the Source of ministerial power], 
or the Sun and Centre-point of orthodox truth™, In stating 
the doctrine of redemption these Epistles insist strongly upon 
its universality2. The whole world was redeemed in the inten- 
tion of Christ, however that intention might be limited in effect 
by the will of man. As the theories, Judaising and Gnostic, 
which confined the benefits of Christ's redemptive work to races 
or classes, were more or less Humanitarian in their estimate 
of His Person; so along with the recognition of a world- 
embracing redemption was found the belief in a Divine Re- 
deemer. Accordingly in the Pastoral Epistles the Divinity 
of our Lord is taught both in express terms° and by tacit 
implication. His functions as the Awarder of indulgence and 
mercy P, His living invisible Presence in the Church4, His 
active providence over His servants, and His ready aid in 


kal didackarlous Sapmovioy.... Kekavtnpiacpévoy Thy idtav cuvelOnow K.7A. 
(1 Tim. iv. 1, 2); obo: dvOloravtam TH GAndela, UvOpwmor KarepOappéevor tov 
vovy, addxuot wept thy mictw (2 Tim. iii. 8); amd ris adnOelas tiv &Konv 
amoorpeyovow, én Bt rods uiOous extpamhoovra (Ibid. iv. 4). Heresy eats 
its way into the spiritual body like a gangrene, 6 Adyos aitay os ydyypawa, 
vophnv eter (Ibid. ii. 17). It is observable that throughout these Epistles 
mioris is not the subjective apprehension, but the objective body of truth; 
not fides qué creditwr, but the Faith. And the Church is ordaos kat Spaleua 
THs GdnOcias (x Tim. iii. 15). This truth, which the Church supports, is 
already embodied in a trotimwots byiouvdytwy Adywr (2 Tim. i. 13). 

11 Tim. i. 12: O€uevos eis diaxoviay. 2 Tim. ii. 3: orparidrys *Inood 

~Xpictov. So when the young widows who have entered into the Order 

of widows wish to marry again, this is represented as an offence against 
Christ, with Whom they have entered into a personal engagement, dray 
yop Karactpyyidcwor TOU Xpiorov, yapeiv OéAovow, éxovoa Kpliua, bre Thy 
mpoTny miorw nOérnoay (1 Tim. v. II, 12). 

m1 Tim. vi. 3, where moral and social truth is specially in question. 

n Tbid. ii. 3. Intercession is to be offered for all. todro yap Kaddy kat 
Grddextov evdmiov Tod Swrhpos fav Ocod, ds mdvras avOpamovs OéAEL cwOHVat 
kal cis emiyywow Grnbelas eddciv. cis yap Ocds, eis Kad pweolrns Ocod Kad 
avOpdérwyv, tvOpwros Xpiotds “Inoods, 6 Suds éavtdy avtlAutpov imp maytov. 
Cf. Ibid. iv. 10; Tit. ii. 11. 

© Tit. 1.13: Tod weyddov Ocod Kal Swrijpos Huy Inood Xpucrod. 

Pr Tim. i. 16: 8: tovro HAEHOnY, Wa ev euol mpdtw evdelEnTar "Inoods 
Xpiords thy maoav warpodvulary. Cf. ver. 13. Compare the intercession for 
the (apparently) deceased Onesiphorus : 547 att} 6 Kupios ebpeiy trcos wapa 
Kuptou ey éxelvn TH nucea (2 Tim. i. 18); where the second Kdpios also must 
be Jesus Christ the Judge, at Whose Hands St. Paul himself expects to 
receive the crown of righteousness (Ibid. iv. 8). 

4 Observe the remarkable adjurations, diawapripomar évdmiov Tov Ocod Kar 
Kupiov “Inood Xpiotov Kal ray exAeKTav ayyéAwy (I Tim. v. 21); maparyyéArw 
co. evémiov TOV Ocod Tov (worowdyTos Ta mayTa, Kal Xpiorod "Inood Tod 
Haptuphoavros én) Moytiov MiAdrov thy Kadhy duoroytay (Ibid. vi. 13). 
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troublet, are introduced naturally as familiar topics. And if 
the Manhood of the One Mediator is prominently alluded to 
as being the instrument of His Mediation’, His Pre-existence 
in a Higher Nature is as clearly intimated t. 

After what has already been said on the prominence of the 
doctrine of Christ's Divinity in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it may suffice here to remark that the power" of His Priestly 
Mediation as there insisted on, although exhibited in His 
glorified Humanity, does of itself imply a superhuman Person- 
ality. This indeed is more than hinted at in the terms of 
the comparison which is instituted between Melchisedee and 
His Divine Antitype. History records nothing of the parents, 
of the descent, of the birth, or of the death of Melchisedec ; 
he appears in the sacred narrative as if he had no beginning 
of days or end of life. In this he is ‘made like unto the Son 
of God, with His eternal Pre-existence and His endless days’. 
This Eternal Christ can save to the uttermost, because He 
has a Priesthood that is unchangeable, since it is based on 
His Own Everlasting Being *. 

In short, if we bear in mind that, as the Mediator, Christ is 
God and Man, St. Paul’s language about Him is explained by 
its twofold drift. On the one hand, the true force of the 
distinction between ‘One God’ and ‘One Lord’ or ‘One Mediator’ 
becomes apparent in those passages, where Christ in His as- 
sumed Manhood is for the moment in contrast with the Un- 
incarnate Deity of the Fathery. On the other hand, it is 
only possible to read the great Christological passages of the 
Apostle without doing violence to the plain force of his lan- 
guage, when we believe that Christ is God. Doubtless the 
Christ of St. Paul is shrouded in mystery ; but could any real 
intercourse between God and man have been re-established 
which should be wholly unmysterious? Strip Christ of His 


r 2 Tim. iv. 17: 6 8& Kdpids por mapéorn, Kal éveduvdpwoe pe, Ibid. 
ver. 18: pioeral pe 6 Kipios amd mavtds Epyou movnpod. 

* 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

t Tbid. iii. 16. Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 351: ‘Mensch wird zwar Christus 
ausdriicklich genannt (1 Tim. ii. 5) aber von einem menschlichen Subject 
kann doch eigentlich nicht gesagt werden épavepén év capki. Es passt 
diess nur fiir ein héheres itibermenschliches Wesen.’ 

a Heb. vii. 25: oabCew cis Td mavredts Sivara. ; 

v Heb. vii. 3: amdrop, duhrap, &yeveadrdyntos: whre dpxiy hmepov, whte 
(wis Tédos Exav" Apwpoiwpevos SE TH TiG Tod Ocod. ; 

x Ibid. vers. 24, 25: 6 38, 5h 7d weve adrdy eis Tov aidva, drapaBatov 
Zyxer Thy lepwotvny: Bev Kal coCew cis Td TAVTEAES OUVATAL, 


y 1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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Godhead that you may denude Him of mystery, and what 
becomes, I do not say of particular texts, but of all the most 
characteristic teaching of St. Paul? Substitute, if you can, 
throughout any one Epistle the name of thefirst. of the saints 
or of the highest among the angels, for the Name of the Divine 
Redeemer, and see how it reads. Accept the Apostle’s implied 
challenge. Imagine for a moment that Paul was crucified for 
you; that you were baptized in the name of PaulZ; that 
wisdom, holiness, redemption, come from an Apostle who, saint 
though he be, is only a brother-man, Conceive that the Apostle 
ascends for a moment his Master’s throne; that he says ana- 
thema to any who loves not the Apostle Paul; that he is 
bent upon bringing every thought captive to the obedience 
of Paul; that he announces that in Paul are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge; that instead of protesting ‘We 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake,’ he could say, ‘Paul is the end 
of the law to every one that believeth.’ Can you conceive it ? 
What then is it in the Name of Christ which renders this 
language, when it is applied to Him, other than unintelligible 
or intolerable? Why is it that when coupled with any 
other name, however revered and saintly, the words of Paul 
respecting Jesus Christ must seem not merely strained, but 
exaggerated and blasphemous? It is not that truth answers 
to truth, that all through these Epistles, and not merely in 
particular assertions, there is an underlying idea of Christ’s 
Divinity which is taken for granted, as being the very soul 
and marrow of the entire series of doctrines? that when this 
is lost sight of, all is misshapen and dislocated? that when 
this is recognised, all falls into its place as the exhibition of 
infinite Power and Mercy, clothed in a vesture of humiliation 
and sacrifice, and devoted to the succour and enlightenment 
of man ? 

4. It is with the prominent features of St. Paul’s charac- 
teristic teaching as with the general drift of his great Epistles ; 
they irresistibly imply a Christ Who is Divine. 

(a2) Every reader of the New Testament associates St. Paul 
with a special advocacy of the necessity of faith as the indis- 
pensable condition of man’s justification before God. What is 
this ‘faith’ of St. Paul? It is in experience the most simple of 


2 1 Cor. i. 13: si) Maddos eoravpden itp tuay; 7) eis 7d Bvoua Matacv 
eBarriaOnte ; 
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the movements of the soul; and yet, if analysed, it turns out 
to be one of the most complex among the religious ideas in 
the New Testament. The word zio7s implies, first of all, both 
faithfulness and confidence; but religious confidence is closely 
allied to belief, that is to say, to a persuasion that some unseen 
fact is true. And this belief, having for its object the unseen, 
is opposed by St. Paul to ‘sighte” It is fed by, or rather 
it is in itself, a higher intuition than any of which nature is 
capable ; it is the continuous exercise of a new sense of spiritual 
truth with which man has been endowed by grace. It is indeed 
a spiritual second-sight ; and yet reason has ancillary duties 
towards it. Reason may prepare the way of faith in the soul 
by removing intellectual obstacles to its claims; or she may 
arrange, digest, explain, systematize, and so express the intul- 
tions of faith in accordance with the needs of a particular locality 
or time. This active intellectual appreciation of the object- 
matter of faith, which analyses, discusses, combines, infers, is 
by no means necessary to the life of the Christian soul. It is 
a special grace or accomplishment, which belongs only to a 
small fraction of the whole body of the faithful. Their faith 
is supplemented by what St. Paul terms, in this peculiar sense, 
‘knowledge4.’ Faith itself, by which the soul lives, is mainly 
passive, at least in respect of its intellectual ingredients: the 
believing soul may or may not apprehend with scientific accuracy 
that which its faith receives. The ‘word of knowledge,’ that is, 
the power of analysis and statement which is wielded by theo- 
logical science, is thus a distinct gift, of great value to the 
Church, although certainly not of absolute necessity for all 


© Rom. iii. 3. mloris Ocod is the faithfulness of God in accomplishing 
His promises. Cf. mozds 6 cds, t Cor. i. 9; I Thess. v. 24. mlotis is 
confidence in God, Rom. iv. 19, 20; as memlorevjat, ‘1 have been entrusted 
with’ (Gal. ii. 73 1 Tim. i. 11). 

» The transition is observable in Rom. vi. 8: ef 5& areOdvouer obv XpioTS, 
motebouey bre Kal ovChoouey avTe. For belief in the truth of an unseen 
fact upon human testimony, cf. 1 Cor, xi. 18: axodw oxlomata évy vuiv 
imdpxew, Kal pépos Te MoTEbw. 

¢ 2 Cor, v. 7: Sud mlorews yap mepimaroduev, ov dc €f5ous. 

@ 1 Cor. xii. 8: BAA@ dE [SidoTa] Adyos yrooews, Kata 7d adTd Tivetpa. 
2 Cor. vill. 7: & mavTl mepiccedvete, TioTEL, Kal Ady, Kal yydoe. So in 
t Cor. xiii. 2 tava 9 yreous evidently means intellectual appreciation of 
the highest revealed truths, of which it is said in ver. 8 that KatapynOnoerat. 
Of course this yaots was from the first capable of being abused ; only, when 
it is so abused, to the hindrance of Divine truth, the Apostle maintains 
that it does not deserve the name (avriWéces Tis pevdaripou yrdoews. 
1 Tim. vi. 20). 
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Christians. But ‘ without faith’ itself, ‘it is impossible to please 
God ;’ and in its simplest forms, faith pre-supposes a procla- 
mation of its object by the agency of preaching®. Sometimes 
indeed the word preached does not profit, ‘not being mixed 
with faith in them that hear it £? But when the soul in 
very truth responds to the message of God, the complete re- 
sponsive act of faith is threefold. This act proceeds simul- 
taneously from the intelligence, from the heart, and from the 
will of the believer. His intelligence recognises the unseen 
object as a facts. His heart embraces the object thus present 
to his understanding; his heart opens instinctively and un- 
hesitatingly to receive a ray of heavenly lighth, And his 
will too resigns itself to the truth before it; it places the 
soul at the disposal of the object which thus rivets its eye 
and conquers its affections. The believer accordingly merges 
his personal existence in that of the object of his faith; he 
lives, yet not he, but Another lives in him', He gazes on 
truth, he loves it, he yields himself to it, he loses himself in it. 
So true is it, that in its essence, and not merely in its con- 
sequences, faith has a profoundly moral character. Faith is not 
merely a perception of the understanding; it is a kindling 
of the heart, and a resolve of the will; it is, in short, an act 
of the whole soul, which, by one simultaneous complex move- 
ment, sees, feels, and obeys the truth presented to it. 

Now, according to St. Paul, it is Jesus Christ Who is emi- 
nently the Object of Christian faith. The intelligence, the 
heart, the will of the Christian unite to embrace Him. How 
versatile and many-sided a process this believing apprehension 
of Christ is, might appear from the constantly varied phrase 
of the Apostle when describing it. Yet of faith in all its aspects 
Christ is the legitimate and constant Object. Does St. Paul 


e Rom. x. 14-17: 4 mlotis e dxojs. Cf. Adyos &xojjs, 1 Thess. ii. 13. 

f Heb. iv. 2. 

g 1 Thess. iv. 14, morevew is used of recognising two past historical facts ; 
Rom. vi. 8, of recognising a future fact; 2 Thess. ii. 11, of believing that 
to be a fact which is a falsehood. 

h Rom. x. 9, 10: édv duodroyhons ev 7G otduatl cov Kipioy *Incovy, Kab 
motevons ev TH Kapdia cov bri 6 Ocds adroy Hyeipev ex vexpav, cwOhon’ Kapdin 
yop moreverat eis Sixacootvyy. Thus coincidently with the act of faith, 7 
aydan ToD Ocod exxéxuTa ev rats Kapdlas judy (Rom. v. 8). The love of 
God is infused into the heart at the moment when His truth enters the 
understanding ; and it is in this co-operation of the moral nature that the 
essential power of faith resides: hence faith is necessarily 6: aydans 
évepyoumern. 

i Gal. ii. 20: (@ 58 od« ri eye, CH 58 ev euol Xpiords. 
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speak as if faith were a movement of the soul towards an end? 
That énd is Christk. Does he hint that faith is a repose of 
the soul resting upon a support which guarantees its safety ! 
That support is Christ Does he seem to imply that by faith 
the Christian has entered into an atmosphere which encircles 
and protects, and fosters the growth of his spiritual life? That 
atmosphere is Christ™. Thus the expression ‘the faith of 
Christ’ denotes the closest possible union between Christ and 
the faith which apprehends Him». And this union, effected 
on man’s side by faith, on God’s by the instrumentality of 
the sacraments °, secures man’s real justification. The believer 
is justified by this identification with Christ, Whose perfect 
obedience and expiatory sufferings are thus transferred to him. 
St. Paul speaks of belief in Christ as involving belief in the 
Christian creedP; Christ has warranted the ventures which 
faith makes, by assuring the believer that He has guaranteed 
the truth of the whole object-matter of faitha. Faith then 
is the starting-point and the strength of the new life; and 
this faith must be pre-eminently faith in Christ". The precious 
Blood of Christ, not only as representing the obedience of His 
Will, but as inseparably joined to His Majestic Person, is itself 


k This seems to be the force of eis with morevev. Col. ii. 5: 7d orepéwua, 
Tis eis Xpiordy mlorews Sudv. Phil. i. 29; Rom. x. 14. The preposition 
mpos indicates the direction of the soul’s gaze, without necessarily implying 
the idea of movement in that direction. In Philem. 5: thy miotw, hy Exes 
mpos Tov Kupiov *Incovv. Cf. 1 Thess. i. 8. ; 
“1 y Tim. i. 16: morevew ex’ ait (sc. Jesus Christ) eis (why aidvior. 
Thorevew én) is used with the acc. of trust in the Eternal Father. Cf, 
Rom. iv. 5, 24. 

™ Gal. iii. 26: mavres yap viol Ocod éore 51d THs mloTews ev XpictS "Iqood. 
Eph. i. 15: akovcas thy kal Suds mlorw év TG Kupl Inood. 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
The Old Testament can make wise unto salvation, da mlotews tis ev 
Xpiot@ “Inoov. 

2 Rom. iii, 22: 3:4 micrews "Inood Xpictod. Gal, ii. 16. This genitive 
seems to have the force of the construct state in Hebrew. 

Oita ius Bs) t Cor. x. 26. 

Py Tim. iii. 16: emiorev@n év kdoum. Christ’s Person is here said to have 
been believed in as being the Centre of the New Dispensation. 

4 2 Tim. i. 12: of8a yap @ temlorevKa, Ka) mémeropat Bt Suvards eore 
Thy mapabhknv mov puddta cis exelyny thy huepar. 

* Gal. ii. 16: iuets eis Xprordy “Inoody émoredoauer, Iva Sicawbauey ex 
mlorews Xpiotov. So Rom. i. 17: Sixasoctlvn yap Oeod ev adt@ (Christ’s 
Gospel) amroxadtmretat éx tlorews eis miotw. In like manner the Christian 
is termed 6 é« mlatews "Inood: his spiritual life dates from, and depends 
upon his faith. Rom. iii. 26. So, of e« mlotews (Gal. iii. 7); and, with 
an allusion to the Church as the true home of faith, oixelous tis mloTews 
(Gal. vi. 10), 
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an object in which faith finds life and nutriment ; the baptized 
Christian is bathed in it, and his soul dwells on its pardoning 
and cleansing power. It is Christ’s Blood; and Christ is 
the great Object of Christian faiths, For not Christ’s teaching 
alone, not even His redemptive work alone, but emphatically 
and beyond all else the Person of the Divine Redeemer is set 
forth by St. Paul before the eyes of Christians, as being That 
upon Which their souls are more especially to gaze in an 
ecstacy of chastened and obedient love. 

Now if our Lord had been, in the belief of His Apostle, only 
a created being, is it conceivable that He should have been thus 
put forward as having a right wellnigh to engross the vision, 
the love, the energy of the human soul? For St. Paul does 
expressly, as well as by implication, assert that the hopet and 
the love of the soul, no less than its belief, are to centre in 
Christ. He never tells us that a bare intellectual realization of 
Christ’s existence or of Christ’s work will avail to justify the 
sinner before God. By faith the soul is to be moving ever 
towards Christ, resting ever upon Christ, living ever in Christ. 
Christ is to be the end, the support, the very atmosphere of its 
life. But how is such a relation possible, if Christ be not God 4 
Undoubtedly faith does perceive and apprehend the existence of 
invisible creatures as well as of the Invisible God. Certainly the 
angels are discerned by faith ; the Evil One himself is an object 
of faith. That is to say, the supernatural sense of the soul per- 
ceives these inhabitants of the unseen world in their different 
spheres of wretchedness and bliss. But angels and devils are 
not objects of the faith which saves humanity from sin and 
death. The blessed spirits command not that loyalty of heart 
and will which welcomes Christ to the Christian soul. The soul 
loves them as His ministers, not as its end. No creature can 
be the legitimate satisfaction of a spiritual activity so complex 
in its elements, and so soul-absorbing in its range, as is the 
faith which justifies. No created form can thus be gazed at, 
loved, obeyed in that inmost sanctuary of a soul, which is con- 
secrated to the exclusive glory of the great Creator. If Christ 
were a creature, we may dare to affirm that St. Paul’s account 
of faith in Christ ought to have been very different from that 


s Rom. iii. 25: 5a THs wlorews ev 7G adTod aiuars. We might have ex- 
pected én); and St. Paul would doubtless have used it, if he had meant to 
express no more than confidence in the efficacy of Christ’s Blood. 

+ 1 Tim. i. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 193 Col. i. 27. 

u I Cor. Xvi. 22. 
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which we have been considering. If, in the belief of St. Paul, 
Christ is only a creature; then it must be said that St. Paul, 
by his doctrine of faith in Christ, does lead men to live for the 
creature rather than for the Creator. In the spiritual teaching 
of St. Paul, Christ eclipses God if He is not God ; since it is 
emphatically Christ’s Person, as warranting the preciousness of 
His work, Which is the Object of justifying faith. Nor can it 
be shewn that the intellect and heart and will of man could 
conspire to give to God a larger tribute of spiritual homage 
than they are required by the Apostle to give to Christ. 

(8) Again, how much is implied as to the Person of Christ 
by the idea of Regeneration, as it is brought before us in the 
writings of St. Paul! St. Paul uses the word itself only once*. 
But the idea recurs continually throughout bis writings ; it is 
not less prominent in them than is the idea of faith. This idea 
of regeneration is sometimes expressed by the image of a change 
of vesturey. The regenerate nature has put off the old man, 
with his deeds of untruthfulness and lust, and has put on the 
new or ideal man, the Perfect Moral Being, the Christ. Some- 
times the idea of regeneration is expressed more closely by the 
image of a change of form% The regenerate man has been 
metamorphosed. He is made to correspond to the Form of 
Christ ; he is renewed in the Image of Christ ; his moral being 
is reconstructed. Sometimes, however, and most emphatically, 
regeneration is paralleled with natural birth. Regeneration is 
a second birth. The regenerate man is a new creature®; he is 
a work of God>; he has been created according to a Divine 
standard¢. But—and this is of capital importance—he is also | 
said to be created in Christ Jesus4; Christ is the sphere of the 





x madvyyeveota, Tit. iii. 5. In St. Matt. xix. 28, the word has a much 
wider and a very distinct sense. 

¥ Col. iil. 9, 10: amexducduevor Toy Taraudy &vOpwrov...... Kal evduc- 
dwevor Tov véov. Eph. iv. 22-24: &ro@écOau...... Tov makady &vOpwmrov 
Tov POeipducvoy Kata Tas emibuulas THS aadrys* dvaveodcOa dt TS Tvevpare 
Tod vods dudv, kal évdicacOa Tv Kawdy &vOpwmrov toy Kate Oedv Kricbevra 
év dixarocvyyn Kal dowTnTe THs GAnOctas. Gal. iii. 27: Xpiordy eveddcacbe. 
Rom. xiii. 14. 

7 Rom. Xii. 2: perapoppodabe tH dvaxavdce tod vods Suav. hid. viii. 
29: ods mpoéyvw, kal mpodpice cunudsppous THs eikdvos Tod Tiod abtod. Cf. 
Col. iii. 10: Kaz’ eixdva Tod Kticavtus adrdv. 

& Gal. vi. 15: kaw} xriots. 

> Eph. ii. 10: adrod ydp [sc. cod] ecuev rolnua. 

© Ibid. iv. 24: Tov KaTd Ocdy KrTicOevTa. 

4 Thid. ii, 10: KrioOévres &v XpioT@ Inood em) Epyois dryadors. 
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new creation®. The instrument of regeneration on Christ’s 
part, according to St. Paul, is the sacrament of baptism, to 
which the Holy Spirit gives its efficacy, and which, in the case of 
an adult recipient, must be welcomed to the soul by repentance 
and faith. Regeneration thus implies a double process, one 
destructive, the other constructive ; by it the old life is killed, 
and the new life forthwith bursts into existence. This double 
process is effected by the sacramental incorporation of the 
baptized, first with Christ crucified and dead¢, and then with 
Christ rising from the dead to life ; although the language of 
the Apostle distinctly intimates that a continued share in the 
resurrection-life depends upon the co-operation of the will of 
the Christian», But the moral realities of the Christian life, 
to which the grace of baptism originally introduces the Chris- 
tian, correspond with, and are effects of, Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection. Regarded historically, these events belong to the 
irrevocable past. But for us Christians the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection are not merely past events of history ; they are 
energizing facts from which no lapse of centuries can sever us ; 
they are perpetuated to the end of time within the kingdom 
of the Redemptioni. The Christian is, to the end of time, 


e 2 Cor. v. 17; and perhaps 1 Cor. viii. 6, where jets means ‘we re- 
generate Christians.’ 

f Tit. iii. 5: Zowoev Huds, 31d Aovrpod wadrvyyeveoias Kal dvaxawdoews 
Tveduaros ‘Aylov. Gal. iii. 27: door yap cis Xpiotdy eBarrlabnte, Xpiordy 
évedtoacbe. I Cor. xii. 13. 

& Rom. vi. 3,4: 7) Gyvocire bri boo éBarricOnuey els Xpiorov *Inoovy, «is 
roy Odvarov adtod eBantloOnuev ; cuverdpnper ody adTH did Tod Bamticuatos 
eis Toy Odvaror. 

h Tbid. vers. 4, 5: a domep Ayep0n Xpuords ek vexp&v bid Tis ddEns TOD 
Tarpds, oftw Kal jets ev kauvdernte (wiis meprmarhowper. Ei yap ovuputot 
yeyovamev TE Suordpart Tod Oaydrov adTod, GAAG Kal THs avacTdcews eoducba 

i Reuss, Théol. Chrét. ii. 140: ‘La régénération en tant qu’elle comprend 
ces deux éléments d’une mort et d’une renaissance, est tout naturellement 
mise en rapport direct avec la mort et la résurrection de J ésus-Christ. Ce 
rapport a été compris par quelques théologiens comme si le fait historique 
était un symbole du fait psychologique, pour lequel il aurait fourni la ter- 
minologie figurée. Mais assurément la pensée de lapétre va aw dela Pun 
simple rapprochement idéal et nous propose le fait dune relation objective 
et réelle. Nous nous trouvons encore une fois sur le terrain du mysticisme 
évangélique; il est question trés-positivement dune identification avec la 
mort et la vie dw Sauveur, et il n’y a ict de figurée que Vexpression, puisqu’au 
fond il ne s’agit pas de l’existence physique du Chrétien. Oui, @’aprés Paul, 
le croyant meurt avec Christ, pour ressusciter avec lui; et cette phrase ne 
s’explique pas par ce que nous pourrions appeler un jeu de mots spirituel, 
ou un rapprochement ingénieux; elle est Papplication du grand principe 
de Vunion personnelle, @aprés lequel Vexistence propre de Vhomme cesse 
réellement, pour se confondre avec celle du Christ, qui répete, pour ainsi 
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crucified with Christ k; he dies with Christ!; he is buried with 
Christ™ ; he is quickened together with Christ2 ; he rises with 
Christo; he lives with ChristP. He is not merely made to sit 
together in heavenly places as being in Christ Jesus4, he is a 
member of His Body, as out of His Flesh and out of His Bones*. 
And of this profound incorporation baptism is the original 
instrument. The very form of the sacrament of regeneration, 
as it was administered to the adult multitudes who in the early 
days of the Church pressed for admittance into her communion, 
harmonizes with the spiritual results which it effects. As the 
neophyte is plunged beneath the waters, so the old nature is 
slain and buried with Christ. As Christ, crucified and entombed, 
rises with resistless might from the grave which can no longer 
hold Him, so, to the eye of faith, the Christian is raised from 
the bath of regeneration radiant with a new and supernatural 
life. His gaze is to be fixed henceforth on Christ, Who, being 
raised from the dead, dieth no more. The Christian indeed may 
fail to persevere ; he may fall from this high grace in which he 
stands. But he need not do so; and meanwhile he is bound to 
account himself as ‘dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord,’ 





dire, la sienne, avec ses deux faits capitaux, dans chaque individualité se 
donnant 3 lui.” O si sic omnia! 

K Rom. vi. 6: 6 radauds judy &vOpwros cuvectavpsoyn. Gal. ii. 20: XpictS 
ouverTavpauat. 

1 2 Tim. ii. 11: cuvame@dvouer. Rom. vi. 8: amreOdvowev obv Xpiote. 

m Rom. vi. 4: cuverdpnucy ody a’t@ bia Tod Bawricuatos. Col. ii. 12: 
ouvtapévres ate ev TS Barrlouati. 

2 Eph. ii. 5: ovve(worolnce 7 XpiotS. Col. ii. 13: cuve(worolnoe abv 
QuUT®. 

© Eph. ii. 6: cuvfyeipe [7S XpictH]. There is no sufficient reason for 
understanding Eph. ii. 5, 6 of the future resurrection alone; although in that 
passage the idea of the. future resurrection (cf. ver. 7) is probably combined 
with that of the spiritual resurrection of souls in the kingdom of grace. 
We have been raised with Christ here, that we may live with Him hereafter. 
Col. ii, 12: ev kal (sc. év Xpicr@] ouvyyépOnre did tis wlotews Tis evep- 
yelas Tot Ocod. Ibid. iii. 1. 

P Rom. vi. 8: cvCjoouey abt. 2 Tim. ii. 11: ef yap cuvamebdvoper, Kad 
ouChoouer. 

a Eph. ii. 6: cuverdOicer év rots érovpavlois év XpictH *Inood. 

t Thid. v. 30: wéAn eouev Tod ocduaros adtod, ex THs gapKds avTod, kal ex 
Tay doréwy a’tod. Cf. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. 56, 7: ‘We are of Him and 
in Him, even as though our very flesh and bones should be made continuate 
with His.’ > 

§ Rom. vi. 10, 11: 0 yap amrébave [sc. 6 Xpords], TH Guaptla arébaver 
eodrat 3 5é Gi, GF TO OCG. oftw Kad Sucts AoylCecbe Eavrods vekpovs mev 
elva TH Guaptia, (avTas 38 7G OcH ev Xpiat "Inaod tH Kuply Huav. 
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This regenerate or Christian life is further described by two 
most remarkable expressions. The Apostle speaks sometimes 
of Christians being in Christ*; sometimes of Christ being in 
Christianst. The most recent criticism refuses to sanction the 
efforts which in former years have been made to empty these 
expressions of their literal and natural force. Hooker has ob- 
served that it is ‘too cold an interpretation whereby some men 
expound being in Christ to import nothing else but only that 
the selfsame nature which maketh us to be men is in Him, and 
maketh Him man as we are. For what man in the world is 
there which hath not so far forth communion with Jesus Christ¥?’ 
Nor will it suffice to say that in such phrases as are here in 
question, ‘Christ’ means only the moral teaching of Christ, and 
that a Christian is ‘in Christ’ by the force of a mere intellectual 
loyalty to the Sermon on the Mount. The expression is too 
energetic to admit of this treatment ; it resists any but a literal 
explanation. By a vigorous metaphor an enthusiastic Platonist 
might perhaps speak of his ‘living in’ Plato, meaning thereby 
that his whole intellectual activity is absorbed by and occupied 
with the recorded thought of that philosopher. But he would 
scarcely say that he is ‘in’ Plato; since such a phrase would 
imply not merely an intellectual communion with Plato’s mind, 
but an objective inherence in his nature or being. Still less 
possible would it be to adopt the alternative phrase, and say that 
Plato is ‘in’ the student of Plato. When St. Paul uses these 
expressions to denote a Christian’s relation to Christ, he plainly 
is not recording any subjective impression of the human mind ; 
he is pointing to an objective and independent fact, strictly pecu- 
liar to the kingdom of the Incarnation. The regenerate Chris- 
tian is as really ‘in’ Christ, as every member of the human family 
is ‘in’ our first parent Adam. Christ is indeed much more 
to the Christian than is Adam to his descendants; Christ is the 
sphere in which the Christian moves and breathes; but Christ is 
also the Parent of that new nature in which he shares ; Christ is 
the Head of a Body, whereof he is really a member; nay, the Body 
of which he is a member is itself Christy. From Christ, risen, 








t Rom. xii. §; I Cor. i. 2; xv. 22; 2 Cor. ii. 173 v. 173 xii. 19; Gal. i. 
22; iii. 26; Eph. i. 3, 10; iii, 6; Phil. i. 15 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

u Gal. ii. 20; Eph. iii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Col. i. 27. 

v Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. 56, 7. 

x See Olshausen on the Epistle to the Romans, § 9, ‘Parallel between 
Adam and Christ,’ chap. v. 12-21, Introductory Remarks. 

y r Cor. xii. 12. 
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ascended, glorified, as from an exhaustless storehouse, there flow 
powers of unspeakable virtue ; and in this life-stream the believ- 
ing and baptized Christian is bathed and lives. And conversely, 
Christ lives in the Christian; the soul and body of the Chris- 
tian are the temple of Christ ; the Christian is well assured that 
Jesus Christ is in him, except he be reprobate 2. 

My brethren, what becomes of this language if Jesus Christ be 
not truly God? No conceivable relationship to a human teacher 
or to a created being will sustain its weight. If it be not a mass 
of crude, vapid, worthless, misleading metaphor, it indicates rela- 
tionship with One Who is altogether higher than the sons of men, 
altogether higher than the highest archangel. It is true that we 
arein Him, by being joined to His Human Nature; but what is it 
which thus makes His Human Nature a re-creative and world- 
embracing power? Why is it that if any man be in Christ, there 
is a new creation® of his moral being? And how can Christ 
really be in us, if He is not one with the Searcher of hearts? 
Surely He only Who made the soul can thus sound its depths, 
and dwell within it, and renew its powers, and enlarge its capa- 
cities. If Christ be not God, must not this renewal of man’s 
nature rest only on an empty fiction, must not this regeneration 
of man’s soul be but the ecstacy of an enthusiastic dreamer ? 

(y) It would, then, be a considerable error to recognise the 
doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity only in those passages of St. Paul’s 
writings which distinctly assert it. The indirect evidence of the 
Apostle’s hold upon the doctrine is much wider and deeper than 
to admit of being exhibited in a given number of isolated texts ; 
since the doctrine colours, underlies, interpenetrates the most 
characteristic features of his thought and teaching. The proof 
of this might be extended almost indefinitely ; but let it suffice 
to observe that the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity is the key to 
the greatest polemical struggle of the Apostle’s whole life. Of 
themselves, neither the importation of Jewish ceremonial, nor 
even the disposition to sacrifice the Catholicity of the Church to 
a petty nationalism, would fully account for the Apostle’s attitude 
of earnest hostility to those Judaizing teachers whom he encoun- 
tered at Corinth, in Galatia, and, in a somewhat altered guise, at 
Colassee and at Ephesus. For, in point of fact, the Judaizers 
implied more than they expressly asserted. They implied that 
Christ’s religion was not of so perfect and absolute a character 
as to make additions to it an irreverent impertinence. They 
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implied that they did its Founder no capital wrong, when, instead 
of recognising Him as the Saviour of the whole human family, 
they practically purposed to limit the applicability of His work 
to a narrow section of it. They implied that there was nothing 
in His majestic Person which should have forbidden them to 
range those dead rites of the old law, which He had fulfilled 
and abolished, side by side with the Cross and Sacraments of 
Redemption. The keen instinct of the Apostle detected the 
wound thus indirectly but surely aimed at his Master’s honour ; 
and St. Paul’s love for Christ was the exact measure of his 
determined opposition to the influence and action of the Juda- 
izers. If the Judaizers had believed in the true Divinity of 
Jesus, they could not have returned to the ‘weak and beggarly 
elements’ of systems which had. paled and died away before the 
glories of His Advent. If they had fully and clearly believed 
Jesus to be God, that faith must have opposed an insurmountable 
barrier to these reactionary yearnings for ‘the things which had 
been destroyed.’ Their attempt to re-introduce circumcision 
into the Galatian Churches was a reflection upon the glory of 
Christ’s finished work, and so, ultimately, upon the transcendent 
dignity of His Person. They knew not, or heeded not, that 
they were members of a kingdom in which circumcision and 
uncircumcision were insignificant accidents, and in which the 
new creation of the soul by the atoning and sacramental grace 
of the Incarnate Saviour was the one matter of vital import >. 
Although they had not denied Christ in terms, yet He had 
become of no effect to them; and the Apostle sorrowfully pro- 
claimed that as many of them as were justified by the law had 
fallen from grace®. They had practically rejected the plenary 
efficacy of Christ’s saving and re-creating power; they had 
implicitly denied that He was a greater than Moses. Their 
work did not at once perish from among men. For the Juda- 
izing movement bequeathed to the Churches of the Lesser Asia 
many of those theological influences which were felt by later 
ages in the traditional temper of the School of Antioch ; while 


b Gal. vi. 15: ev yap Xpior@ Incod ovre mepitomh Tt toxver ove axpoBvoria. 
aaard caw tics. Here regeneration is viewed from without, on the side of 
the Divine Energy Which causes it; in Gal. v. 6, where it is equally con- 
trasted with legal circumcision, it is viewed from within the soul, as consisting 
essentially in mioris O° arydarns évepyounern. soi : 

© Gal. v. 4: karnpynente amd Tov XpioTod, olrwes ev vou BixasodaGe, THis 
xdpitos ekeweoare. CE Ibid. v. 2; dv meprréuvnode, Xpiords juas ovdev 
wpeAnoel. 
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outside the Church it was echoed in the long series of Humani- 
tarian mutterings which culminated in the blasphemies of Paulus 
of Samosata. It must thus be admitted to figure conspicuously 
in the intellectual ancestry of the Arian heresy ; and St. Paul, 
not less than St.John, is an apostolical representative of the 
cause and work of Athanasius. 

Although the foregoing observations may have taxed your 
indulgent patience somewhat severely, they furnish at best only 
a sample of the evidence which might be brought to illustrate 
the point before us. But enough will have been urged to dispose 
of the suspicion, that St. John’s belief and teaching respecting 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ was only an intellectual or spiritual 
peculiarity of that Apostle. If the form and clothing of St. John’s 
doctrine was peculiar to him, its substance was common to all 
the Apostles of Jesus Christ. Just as the titles and position 
assigned to Jesus Christ in the narrative of the fourth Gospel 
are really in harmony with the powers which He wields and with 
the rights which He claims in the first three Evangelists, so 
St. John’s doctrine of the Eternal Word is substantially one with 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the ‘Image of the Father,’ and with his 
whole description of the redemptive work of Christ, and of the 
attitude of the Christian soul towards Him. St. John’s fuller 
statements do but supply the key to the fervid doxologies of 
St. Peter, and to the profound ‘and significant reverence of 
St. James. Indeed from these Apostles he might seem to differ 
in point of intellectual temper and method, even less than he 
differs from St. Paul. Between St. Paul and St. John how great 
is the contrast! In St. Paul we are struck mainly by the wealth 
of sacred thought; in St. John by its simplicity. St. Paul is 
versatile and discursive; St. John seems to be fixed in the 
entranced bliss of a perpetual intuition. St. Paul is a dialectician 
who teaches us by reasoning ; he refutes, he infers, he makes 
quotations, he deduces corollaries, he draws out his demonstra- 
tions more or less at length, he presses impetuously forward, 
reverently bending before the great dogmas which he proclaims, 
yet moving in an atmosphere of perpetual conflict. St. John 
speaks as if the highest life of his soul was the wondering study 
of one vast Apocalypse: he teaches, not by demonstrating truths, 
but by exhibiting his contemplations ; he states what he sees : 
he repeats the statement, he inverts it, he repeats it once more ; 
he teaches, as it seems, by the exquisite tact of scarcely disguised 
but uninterrupted repetition, which is Justified because there is 
no higher attainable truth than the truth which he repeats. 
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St. Paul begins with anthropology, St. John with theology ; 
St. Paul often appeals to theology that he may enforce truths 
of morals; St. John finds the highest moral truth in his most 
abstract theological contemplations. St. Paul usually describes 
the redemptive gift of Christ as Righteousness, as the restoration 
of man to the true law of his being; St. John more naturally 
contemplates it as Life, as the outflow of the Self-existent Being 
of God into His creatures through the quickening Humanity of 
the Incarnate Word. In St. Paul the ethical element predomi- 
nates, in St. John the mystical. St. John is more especially the 
spiritual ancestor of such fathers as was St. Gregory Nazianzen ; 
St. Paul of such as St. Augustine. It may be said, with some 
reservations, that St. Paul is the typical Apostle of Western, as 
St. John is of Eastern Christendom; that the contemplative side 
of the Christian life finds its pattern in St. John, the active in 
St.Paul. Yet striking as are such differences of spiritual method 
and temper, they are found in these great apostles side by side 
with an entire unity of teaching as to the Person of our Lord. 
‘Certainly,’ says Neander, with deep truth, ‘it could be nothing 
merely accidental which induced men so differently constituted 
and trained as Paul and John to connect such an idea [as that 
of Divinity] with the doctrine of the Person of Christ. This 
must have been the result of a higher necessity, which is founded 
in the nature of Christianity, in the power of the impression 
which the Life of Christ had made on the lives of men, in the 
reciprocal relation between the appearance of Christ and the 
archetype that presents itself as an inward revelation of God in 
the depths of the higher self-consciousness. And all this has 
found its point of connexion and its verification in the manner 
in which Christ, the Unerring Witness, expressed His conscious- 
ness of the indwelling of the Divine Essence with Him 4,’ 


4 Planting and Training, i. 505, Bohn’s edit. Neander adds: ‘Had the 
doctrine of Christ’s Eternal Sonship, when it was first promulgated by Paul, 
been altogether new and peculiar to himself, it must have excited much 
opposition as contradicting the common monotheistic belief of the Jews, even 
among the apostles, to whom, from their previous habits, such a speculative 
theosophic element must have remained unknown, unless it had found a 
point of connexion in the lessons received from Christ, and in their Christian 
knowledge.’ Of such opposition, direct and avowed, there is no trace, Cf. 
Meyer. Ev. Joh. p. 49. Die Materie der Lehre war bei Johannes, ehe er in 
jener gnostischen Form die entsprechende Darstellung fand, das Fundament 
seines Glaubens und der Inhalt seiner Erkenntniss, wie sie bei Paulus und 
bei allen anderen Aposteln es war, welche nicht, (ausser dem Verf. des He- 
brierbriefs) von der Logos-Speculation beriihrt wurden; diese Materie der 
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This is indeed the only reasonable explanation of the re- 


markable fact before us, namely, that the persecutor who was” 


converted on the road to Damascus, and the disciple who had 
laid on Christ’s breast at supper, were absolutely agreed as to 
the Divine prerogatives of their Master. And if we, my bre- 
thren, have ever been tempted to think that a creed like that 
of St. John befits only a contemplative or mystic life, alien to 
the habits of our age and to the necessities of our position, let 
us turn our eyes towards the great Apostle of the Gentiles. I¢ 
would be difficult, even in this busy day, to rival St. Paul’s 
activity ; and human weakness might well shrink from sharing 
his burden of pain and care. It is given to few to live ‘in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils from a man’s own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethrene, for a purely unselfish object. 
Few rise to the heroic scope of a life passed ‘in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakednessf’ But this is certain,—that at 
much lower levels of moral existence, there is much to be done, 
and much, sooner or later, to be endured, which we can only do 
manfully and bear meekly in the strength of the Apostle’s great 
conviction. If St. Paul can suffer the loss of all things that at 
the last he may win Christ, if he can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth him, it is because he is consciously 
reaching towards or leaning on the arm of a Saviour Who is God 
as well as Man. And if we, looking onward to the unknown 
changes and chances of this mortal life, and beyond them, to 
death, would fain live and die like Christians, we too must see 
to it that we fold to our inmost souls that central truth of the 
Christian creed which was the strength and joy of the first 
servants of Christ. We too must believe and confess, that that 
Human Friend Whose words enlighten us, Whose Blood cleanses 
us, Whose Sacraments have renewed and even now sustain us, 


is in the truth of His Higher Nature none other and no less _ 


than the Unerring, the All-merciful, the Almighty God. 


Lehre ist schlechthin auf Christum selbst zurtickzufiihren, dessen Eréffnun- 
gen an seine Jiinger und dessen unmittelbarer Eindruck auf diese (Joh. 1. 14) 
ihnen den Stoff gab, welcher sich spater die verschiedenen Formen der Dar- 
stellung dienstbar machte, 


© 2 Cor. xi. 25, 26. Ibid. ver. 27. Cf. Ibid. Vi. 4-10, and xi. 5 sqq. 
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LECTURE VII. : 


THE HOMOOUSION. 


Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been taught, that he may be 


able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers. 
Tre: 1, 9, 


t 


A ereat doctrine which claims to rule the thought of men and 
to leave its mark upon their conduct, must of necessity encounter 
some rude and probing tests of its vitality as it floats along the 
stream of time. The common speech of mankind, embodying 
the verdict of man’s experience, lays more emphasis upon the 
‘ravages’ than upon the conservative or constructive effects of 
time ;— 
‘Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas, 


Omnia destruitis, vitiataque dentibus evi 
Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte 2.’ 


The destructive force of time is no less observable in the sphere 
of human ideas and doctrines than in that of material and social 
facts. Time exposes every doctrine or speculation to the action 
of causes which, if more disguised and subtle, are not less cer- 
tainly at work than those which threaten political systems or 
works of art with decay and dissolution. 

A doctrine is liable to suffer with the lapse of time from 
without and from within. From within it is exposed to the risk 
of decomposition by analysis. When once it has been launched 
into the ocean of our public intellectual life, it is forthwith sub- 
jected, as a condition of its acceptance, to the play and scrutiny 
of many and variously constituted minds. The several ingre- 
dients which constitute it, the primary truths to which it appeals 


4 Ovid, Met. xy. 234. 
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and upon which it ultimately reposes, are separately and con- 
stantly examined. It may be that certain elements of the doc- 
trine, essential to its perfect representation, are rejected altogether. 
It may be that all its constitutive elements are retained, while the 
proportions in which they are blended are radically altered. It 
may be that an impulse is given to some active intellectual sol- 
vent, hitherto dormant, but from the first latent in the constitu- 
tion of the doctrine, and likely, according to any ordinary human 
estimate, to break it up. Or some point of attraction between 
the doctrine and a threatening philosophy outside it is discovered 
and insisted on; and the philosophy, in a patronizing spirit, 
proposes to meet the doctrine half way, and to ratify one half of 
it if the other may be abandoned. Or some subtle intellectual 
poison is injected into the doctrine; and while men imagine that 
they are only adapting it to the temper of an age, or to the 
demands of a line of thought, its glow and beauty are forfeited, 
or its very life and heart are eaten out. Then for awhile its 
shell or its skeleton lies neglected by the side of the great highway 
of thought ; until at length some one of those adventurers who 
in every age devote themselves to the manufacture of eclectic 
systems, assigns to the intellectual fossil a place of honour in his 
private museum, side by side with the remains of other extinct 
theories, to which in its lifetime it was fundamentally opposed. 
But even if a doctrine be sufficiently compact and strong to 
resist internal decomposition, it must in any case be prepared to 
encounter the shock of opposition from without. To no doctrine 
is it given to be absolutely inoffensive ; and therefore sooner or 
later every doctrine is opposed. Every doctrine, however frail 
and insignificant it may be, provokes attacks by the mere fact of 
its existence. It challenges a certain measure of attention which 
is coveted by some other doctrines. It takes up a certain amount 
of mental room which other doctrines would fain appropriate, if 
indeed it does not jostle inconveniently against them, or contra- 
dict them outright. Thus it rouses against itself resentment, or, 
at any rate, opposition ; and this opposition is reinforced by an 
appetite which is shared in by those who hold the opposed doc- 
trine no less than by those who oppose it. The craving for 
novelty is by no means peculiar to quickwitted races like the Athe- 
nians of the apostolical age or the French of our own day. It is 
profoundly and universally human; and it enters into our appre- 
ciation of subject-matters the most various. Novelty confers a 
charm upon high efforts of thought and enquiry as well as upon 
works of art or of imagination, or even upon fashions in amuse- 
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ment orin dress. To treat this yearning for novelty as though it 
were only a.vicious frivolity is to overlook its profound signifi- 
cance. For, even in its lowest and unloveliest forms, it is a living 
and perpetual witness to the original nobility of the soul of man. 
Tt is the restlessness of a desire which One Being alone can 
satisfy ; it reminds us that the Infinite One has made us for 
Himself, and that no object, person, or doctrine that is merely 
finite and earthly, can take His place in our heart and thought, 
and bid us finally be still. And therefore as man passes through 
life on his short and rapid pilgrimage, unless his eye be fixed on 
that treasure in heaven which ‘neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt,’ he is of necessity the very slave of novelty. Each candi- 
date for his admiration wins from him, it may be, a passing 
glance of approval ; but, unsatisfied at heart, he is ever seeking 
for some new stimulant to his evanescent sympathies. He casts 
to the winds the faded flower which he had but lately stooped to 
gather with such eager enthusiasm ; he buries beneath the waves _ 
the useless pebble which, when his eye first detected it sparkling 
on the shore, had yielded him a moment of such bright enjoy- 
ment. Nothing human can insure its life against the attractions 
of something more recent than itself in point of origin; no 
doctrine of earthly mould can hope to escape the sentence of 
superannuation when it is fairly confronted with the intellectual 
creations of an age later than its own. A human doctrine may 
live for a few years, or it may live for centuries. Its duration will 
depend partly upon the amount of absolute truth which it em- 
bodies, and partly upon the strength of the rivals with which it 
is brought into competition. But it cannot always satisfy the 
appetite for novelty ; its day of extinction can only be deferred, 
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So it must ever fare with a religious dogma of purely hu- 
man authorship. In obedience to the lapse of time it must of 


b Asch. Ag. 163-171. 
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necessity be modified, corrupted, revolutionized, and then yield 
to some stronger successor. 


‘Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.’ 


This is the true voice of human speculation on Divine things, 
conscious that it is human, conscious of its weakness, and mind- 
ful of its past and ever-accumulating experience. He Only, 
‘with Whom is no variableness neither shadow of turning,’ can 
be the Author of a really unchanging doctrine ; and, as a matter 
of historical fact, ‘His truth endureth from generation to genera- 
tion.’ 

When the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity entered into the 
world of human thought, it was not screened from the operation 
of the antagonistic and dissolvent influences which have just 
been noticed. It was confronted with the passion for novelty 
beneath the eyes of the apostles themselves. The passion for 
novelty at Colossee appears to have combined a licentious fertility 
of the religious imagination with a taste for such cosmical specu- 
lations as were current in that age; while in the Galatian 
Churches it took the form of a return to the discarded cere- 


monial of the Jewish law. In both cases the novel theory was . 


opposed to the apostolical account of our Lord’s personal dig- 
nity; and in another generation the wild imaginings of a Basilides 
or of a Valentinus illustrated the attractive force of a new 
fashion in Christological speculation still more powerfully. 
Somewhat later the dialectical method of the Alexandrian 
writers subjected the doctrine to acute internal analysis, while 
the neo-Platonic philosophy brought a powerful intellectual 
sympathy to bear upon it, which, as an absorbing or distorting 
influence, might well have been fatal to a human dogma. 
Lastly, the doctrine was directly opposed by a long line of 
Humanitarian teachers, reaching, with but few intermissions, 
from the Ebionitic period to the Arian. 

In the history of the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity the Arian 
heresy was the climax of difficulty and of triumph ; it tested the 
doctrine at one and the same time in each of the three modes 
which have been noticed. Arianism was ostentatiously anxious 
to appear to be an original speculation, and accordingly it 
taunted the Nicene fathers with their intellectual poverty ; it 
branded them as dpedeis kat iSdra because they adhered to the 
ground of handing on simply what they had received. Its dia- 
lectical method was inherited from the Alexandrian. eclectic 
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school ; and by this method, as well as by the assumption that 
certain philosophical placita were granted, Arianism endeavoured 
to kill the doctrine from within by a destructive analysis. And 
it need scarcely be added that Arianism inherited and intensified 
the direct opposition which had been offered to the doctrine by 
earlier heresies ; Arianism is immortalized, however ingloriously, 
in those sufferings, in those struggles, in those victories of the 
great Athanasius, of which its own bitter hostility to our Lord’s 
Essential Godhead was the immediate cause. 

That such a doctrine as our Lord’s Divinity should be thus 
opposed was not unnatural. It is in itself so startling, so awful ; 
it endows the man who honestly and intelligently believes it 
with a conception of the worth and drift of Christianity, so 
altogether unique ; it is so utterly intolerable if you admit a 

- suspicion of its being false ; it is so necessarily exacting when 
once you have recognised it as true; it makes such large and 
‘immediate demands, not merely upon the reason and the imagi- 
nation, but also upon the affections and the will; that a spe- 
cifie opposition to it, as distinct from a professed general 
opposition to the religion of which it is the very heart and soul, 
is only what might have been expected. Certainly, such a doc- 
trine could not at first bring peace on earth ; rather it could not 
but bring division. It could not but divide families, cities, 
nations, continents ; it could not but arm against itself the edge 
and point of every weapon that might be forged or whetted by 
the ingenuity of a passionate animosity. It could not but have 
collapsed utterly and vanished away when confronted with the 
heat of opposition which it provoked, had it not descended from 
the Source of Truth, had it not reposed upon an absolute and 
indestructible basis. The Arian controversy broke upon it as an 
intellectual storm, the violence of which must have shattered any 
human theory. But when the storm had spent itself, the.doc- 
trine emerged from the conciliar decisions of the fourth century 
as luminous and perfect as it had been when it was proclaimed 
by St. Paul and St. John. Resistance does but strengthen truth 
which it cannot overthrow: and when the doctrine had defied 
the craving for novelty, the disintegrating force of hostile 
analysis, and the vehement onslaught of passionate denunciation, 
it was seen to be vitally unlike those philosophical speculations 
which might have been confused with it by a superficial observer. 
Its exact area was unaltered; it now involved and excluded pre- 
cisely what it had excluded and involved from the first. But 
henceforth it was to be held with a clearer recognition of its real 
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frontier, and with a stronger sense of the necessity for insisting 
upon that recognition. In the Homoousion, after such hesitation 
as found expression at Antioch, the Church felt that she had 
lighted upon a symbol practically adapted to tell forth the truth 
that never had been absent from her heart and mind, and withal, 
capable of resisting the intellectual solvents which had seemed to 
threaten that truth with extinction. The Homoousion did not 
change, it protected the doctrine. It clothed the doctrine in a 
vesture of language which rendered it intelligible to a new world 
of thought while preserving its strict unchanging identity. It 
translated the apostolical symbols of the Image and the Word of 
God into a Platonic equivalent ; and it remains with us to this 
hour, in the very heart of our Creed, as the complete assertion 
of Christ’s absolute oneness with the Essence of Deity, as the 
monument which records the greatest effort and the greatest 
defeat of its antagonist error, as the guarantee that the victorious 
truth maintains and will maintain an unshaken empire over the 
thought of Christendom. 

We are all sufficiently familiar with the line of criticism to 
which such a formula as the Homoousion is exposed in our day 
and generation. A contrast is depicted and insisted upon with 
more vehemence than accuracy, between the unfixed popular 
faith of Christians in the first age of the Church and the keen 
theological temper of the fourth century. It is said that the 
Church’s earliest faith was unformed, simple, vague, too full of 
childlike wonder to analyse itself, too indeterminate to satisfy 
the requirements of a formalized theology. It is asserted that at 
Alexandria the Church learned how to fix her creed in precise, 
rigid, exclusive moulds ; that she there gradually crystallized 
what had once been fluid, and cramped and fettered what had 
before been free. And it is insinuated that in this process, 
whereby the fresh faith of the infant Church ‘was hardened into 
the creed of the Church of the Councils, there was some risk, or 


more than risk, of an alteration or enlargement of the original 


faith. ‘How do you know,’ men ask, ‘that the formulary which 
asserts Christ’s Consubstantiality with the Father is really ex- 
pressive of the simple faith in which the first Christians lived 
and died? Do not probabilities point the other way? Is it not 
likely that when this effort was made to fix the expression of 
the faith in an unchanging symbol, there was a simultaneous 
growth, however unsuspected and unrecognised, in the subject- 
matter of the faith expressed? May not the hopes and feelings 
of a passionate devotion, as well as the inferential arguments of 
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an impetuous logic, have contributed something to fill up the 
outline and to enhance the significance of the original and revealed 
germ of truth? May not the Creed of Nicza be thus in reality 
a creed distinct from, if not indeed more extensive than, the 
creed of the apostolic age?’ Such is the substance of many a 
whispered question, or of many a confident assertion, which we 
hear around us; and it is necessary to enquire, whether the 
admitted difference of form between the apostolic and Nicene 
statements does really, or only in appearance, involve a deeper 
difference—a difference in the object of faith. 

I. Let it then be considered that a belief may be professed 
either by stating it in terms, or by acting in a manner which 
necessarily implies that you hold it. A man may profess a creed 
with which his life is at variance ; but he may also live a creed, 
if I may so speak, which he has not the desire or the skill to 
put into exact words. There is no moral difference between the 
sincere expression of a conviction in language, and its consistent 
reflection in action. There is, for example, no difference be- 
tween my saying that a given person is not to be relied upon 
when dealing with money matters, and my pointedly declining 
to act with him on this particular trust, when I am asked to 
do so. It is not necessary that I should express my complete 
opinion of his character, until I am obliged to express it. I 
content myself with acting in the only manner which is prudent 
under the circumstances. Meanwhile my line of action speaks 
for itself; its meaning is evident to all who are practically 
interested in the subject. Until I am challenged for an expla- 
nation ; until the assumption upon which I act is denied ; there 
is no necessity for my putting into words an opinion which has 
already been stated in the language of action and with such 
unmistakeable decision. 

Did then the ante-Nicene Church as a whole—did its con- 
gregations of worshippers as well as its councils of divines— 
did its poor, its young, its unlettered multitudes, as well as its 
saints and doctors, so act and speak as to imply a belief that 
Jesus Christ is actually God? 

A question such as this may at first sight seem to be difficult 
to answer, by reason of the one-sidedness and caprice of history. 
History for the most part concerns herself with the actions and 
opinions of the great and the distinguished, that is to say, of 
the few. Incidentally, or on particular occasions, she may glance 
at what passes beyond the region of courts and battle-fields ; 
but it is not her wont to enable us readily to ascertain the real 
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360 Fesus Christ not only ‘admired’ but ‘adored. 
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currents of thought and feeling which have swayed the minds of 
multitudes in a distant age. 

Such at any rate is the rule with secular history ; but the 
genius of the Church of Christ is of a nature to limit the force 
of the observation. In her eyes, the interests of the many, the 
customs, the deeds, the sufferings of the illiterate and of the 
poor, are, to say the least, not less precious and noteworthy than 
those of kings and prelates. For the standard of aristocracy 
within her borders is not an intellectual or a social, but a 
moral standard; and her Founder has put the highest honour not 
upon those who rule and are of reputation, but upon those who 
serve and are unknown. The history of the Christian Church 
does therefore serve to illustrate the point before us; and it 
proves the belief of Christian people in the Godhead of Jesus by 
its witness to the early and universal practice of adoring Him. 

The early Christian Church did not content herself with 
‘admiring’ Jesus Christ. She adored Him. She approached 
His Glorious Person with that very tribute of prayer, of self- 
prostration, of self-surrender, by which all serious Theists, 
whether Christian or non-Christian, are accustomed to express 
their felt relationship as creatures to the Almighty Creator. 
For as yet it was not supposed that a higher and truer know- 
ledge of the Infinite God would lead man to abandon the sense 
and the expression of complete dependence upon Him and of 
unmeasured indebtedness to Him, which befits a reasonable 
creature whom.God has made, and whom God owns and can 
dispose of, when such a creature is dealing with God. As yet 
it was not imagined that this bearing would or could be ex- 
changed for the more easy demeanour of an equal, or of one 
deeming himself scarcely less than an equal, who is intelligently 
appreciating the existence of a remarkably wise and powerful 
Being, entitled by His activities to a very large share of specu- 
lative attention’. The Church simply adored God; and she 


¢ Cf. Lecky, History of Rationalism, i. 309. Contrasting the Christian 
belief in a God Who can work miracles with the ‘scientific’ belief in a 
god who is the slave of ‘law,’ Mr. Lecky remarks, that the former ‘ pre- 
disposes us most to prayer,’ the latter to ‘reverence and admiration? 
Here the antithesis between ‘reverence’ and ‘ prayer’ seems to imply that 
the latter word is used in the narrow sense of petition for specific blessings 
instead of in the wider sense which embraces the whole compass of the soul’s 
devotional activity, and among other things, adoration. Still, if Mr. Lecky 
had meant to include under ‘ reverence’ anything higher than we yield to the 


highest forms of human greatness, he would scarcely have coupied it with 
‘admiration.’ , 
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adored Jesus Christ, as believing Him to be God. Nor did she 
destroy the significance of this act by conceiving that admi- 
ration differs from adoration only in degree; that a sincere 
admiration is practically equivalent to adoration ; that adoration 
after all is only admiration raised to the height of an en- 
thusiasm. 

You will not deem it altogether unnecessary, under our 
present intellectual circumstances, to consider for a moment 
whether this representation of the relationship between admi- 
ration and adoration be strictly accurate. So far indeed is 
this from being the case, that adoration and admiration are at 
one and the same moment and with reference to a single object, 
mutually exclusive of each other. Certainly, in the strained 
and exaggerated language of poetry or of passion, you may 
speak of adoring that on which you lavish an unlimited ad- 
miration. But the common sense and judgment of men refuses 
to regard admiration as an embryo form of adoration, or as 
other than a fundamentally distinct species of spiritual activity. 
Adoration may be an intensified reverence, but it certainly is 
not an intensified admiration. The difference between admi- 
ration and adoration is observable in the difference of their 
respective objects ; and that difference is immeasurable. For, 
speaking strictly, we admire the finite; we adore the Infinite. 
Why is this? It is because admiration requires a certain as- 
sumption of equality with the object admired, an assumption of 
ideal, if not of literal equality4. Admiration such as is here 
in question is not a vague unregulated wonder ; it involves a 
judgment ; it is a form of criticism. And sihce it is a criticism, 
it consists in our internally referring ‘the object which we ad- 
mire to a criterion. That criterion is an ideal of our own, 
and the act by which we compare the admired object with the 
ideal is our own act. We may have borrowed the ideal from 
another ; and we do not for a moment suppose that we our- 
selves could give it perfect expression, or even could produce a 
rival to the object which commands our critical admiration. 
Yet, after all, the ideal is before us ; it is, by right of possession, 
our own. We take credit to ourselves for possessing it, and for 
comparing the object before us with it; nay, we identify our- 


@ Itis on this account that the apotheosis of men involves the capital sin 
of pride in those who decree or sanction not less than in those who accept it. 
The worshipper is himself the ‘fountain of honour ;’ and in ‘ deifying’ a 
fellow-creature, he deifies human nature, aud so by implication himself. 
Wisd. xiv. 20; Acts xii. 22, 23; xiv. 11-153; xxviii. 6; Rom. i. 23. 
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selves more or less with this ideal when we compare it with 
the object before us. When you, my brethren, express your 
admiration of a good painting, you do not mean to assert that 
you yourselves could have painted it. But you do imply that 
you have before your mind an ideal of what a good painting 
should be, and that you are able to form an opinion as to the 
correspondence of a particular work of art with that ideal. 
Thus it is that, whether justifiably or not, your admiration of the 
painting has the double character of self-appreciation and of 
patronage. Indeed it may be questioned whether as art-critics, 
intent upon the beauty of your ideal, you are not much more 
disposed secretly to claim for yourselves a share of merit than 
would have been the case if you had been the artist himself 
whose success you consent to admire ; since the artist, we may 
be sure, is at least conscious of some measure of failure, and 
is humbled, if not depressed, by a sense of the difficulty of trans- 
lating his ideal into reality, by the anxieties and struggles which 
always accompany the process of production. 

Now this element of self-esteem, or at any rate of approving 
reflection upon self, which enters so penetratingly into admira- 
tion, is utterly incompatible with the existence of genuine 
adoration. For adoration is no mere prostration of the body ; 
it is a prostration of the soul. It is reverence carried to the 
highest point of possible exaggeration. It is mental self-annihil- 
ation before a Greatness Which utterly transcends all human 
and finite standards. In That Presence self knows that it has 
neither plea nor right to any consideration 3 1t is overwhelmed 
by the sense of its utter insignificance. The adoring soul bends 
thought and heart and will before the footstool of the One Self- 
existing, All-creating, All-upholding Being; the soul wills to 
be as nothing before Him, or to exist only that it may recognise 
His Glory as altogether surpassing its words and thoughts. If - 
any one element of adoration be its most prominent character- 
istic, it is this heartfelt uncompromising renunciation of the 
claims of self. 

Certainly admiration may lead up to adoration ; but then 
real admiration dies away when its object is seen to be entitled 
to something higher than and distinct from it, Admiration 
ceases when it has perceived that its Object altogether trans- 
cends any standard of excellence or beauty with which man can 
compare Him. Admiration may be the ladder by which we 
mount to adoration; but it is useless, or rather it is an im- 
pertinence, when adoration has been reached, Every man of 
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intelligence and modesty meets in life with many objects which 
call for his free and sincere admiration, and he himself gains 
both morally and intellectually by answering to such a call. But 
while the objects of human admiration are as various as the 
minds and tastes of men, 


‘Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque,’ 


One Only Being can be rightfully adored. To ‘admire’ God 
would involve an irreverence only equal to the impiety of ador- 
ing a fellow-creature. It would be as reasonable to pay Divine 
worship to our every-day associates, as to substitute for that 
incommunicable honour which is due to the Most High some 
one of the tranquil and self-satisfied forms of a favourable 
notice with which we greet accomplishments or excellence in 
our fellow-men. ‘When I saw Him,’ says St. John, speaking 
of Jesus in His glory, ‘I fell at His feet as deade.’ That was 
something more than admiration, even the most enthusiastic ; 
it was an act, in which self had no part ; it was an act of adoration. 

If Jesus Christ had been only a morally perfect Man, He 
would have been entitled to the highest human admiration ; 
although it may be questioned, as we have seen, whether He can 
be deemed morally perfect if He is in reality only human. But 
the historical fact before us is, that from the earliest age of 
Christianity, Jesus Christ has been adored as God. This adora- 
tion was not yielded to Him in consequence of the persuasions 
of theologians who had pronounced Him to be a Divine Person. 
It had nothing in common with the fulsome and servile insin- 
cerities which ever and anon rose like incense around the 
throne of some pagan Cesar who had received the equivocal 
honour of an apotheosis. It was not the product of a spiritual 


. fascination, too subtle or too strong to be analyzed by those who 


felt its power, but easy of explanation to a later age. You can- 
not trace the stages of its progressive development. You cannot 
name the time at which it was regarded only as a pious custom 
or luxury, and then mark this off from a later period when it had 
become, in the judgment of Christians, an imperious Christian 
duty. Never was the adoration of Jesus protested against in the 
Church as a novelty, derogatory to the honour and claims of God. 
Never was there an age when Jesus was only ‘invoked’ as if He 
had been an interceding saint, by those who had not yet learned 
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to prostrate themselves before His throne as the throne of the 
Omnipotent and the Eternal. In vain will you endeavour to 
establish a parallel between the adoration of Jesus and some 
modern ‘ devotion,’ unknown to the early days of Christendom, 
but now popularized largely in portions of the Christian Church P 
since the adoration of Jesus is as ancient as Christianity. Jesus 
has been ever adored on the score of His Divine Personality, 
of Which this tribute of adoration is not merely a legitimate but 
a necessary acknowledgment. 

1. During the days of His earthly life our Lord was surrounded 
by acts of homage, ranging, as it might seem, so far as the 
intentions of those who offered them were concerned, from the 
wonted forms of Eastern courtesy up to the most direct and 
conscious acts of Divine worship. As an Infant, He was ‘wor- 
shipped’ by the Eastern sagesf; and during His ministry He 
constantly received and welcomed acts and words expressive of 
an intense devotion to His Sacred Person on the part of those 
who sought or who had received from Him some supernatural 
aid or blessing. The leper worshipped Him, crying out, ‘ Lord, 
if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean’ Jairus worshipped 
Him, saying, ‘My daughter is even now dead: but come and 
lay Thy hand upon her, and she shall liveh” The mother 
of Zebedee’s children came near to Him, worshipping Him, 
and asking Him to bestow upon her sons the first places of 
honour in His kingdomi, The woman of Canaan, whose 
daughter was ‘grievously vexed with a devil,’ ‘came and wor- 
shipped Him, saying, Lord, help mek? The father of the poor 
lunatic, who met Jesus as He descended from the Mount of 
Transfiguration, ‘came, kneeling down to Him, and saying, 
Lord, have mercy on my son,’ These are instances of worshi 
accompanying prayers for special mercies. And did not the 
dying thief offer at least a true inward worship to Jesus Oru-, 
cified, along with the words, ‘Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom m?’ : 








f St. Matt. ii. 11: weodyres mpocektrncav adTa. 

& Ibid. viii. 2: Kupie, edy OéAns, Sivacal we Kabapioat. 

h Tbid. ix..18: apocendbyes avr, A€yav, “Or F Guydrnp pou &pts éreded- 
THTEV" AAG EAOdy emiOes Thy xeipd cov én adthy; nal Choerar? 

i [bid. xx. 20: mpoojrGev aiTe H uhtnp tev vidv ZeBedatov peta tov vidy 
avTis, mpookuvotoa kal aitodad tT Tap avTov. ’ 

K Ibid. xv. 25: # 8& €XOodca mpocerdve aiT@, A€youga, ‘Kupie Boer mou.’ 

1 Tid. xvii. 14, 15: mpooRadev abt@ tvOpwmros yovumerav aitG, Kal Aéyor, 
“Kupie, erénadv pov tov vidv. 

™ St. Luke xxiii. 42: freye 7G "Inood, ‘MyhoOnrt wou, Kupte, bray 2dOns ev 
TN Bacirela, cov.’ 
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At other times such visible worship of our Saviour was an 
act of acknowledgment or of thanksgiving for mercies received. 
Thus it was with the grateful Samaritan leper, who, ‘when he 
saw that he was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice 
glorified God, and fell down on his face at His feet, giving Him 
thanks®.’ Thus it was when Jesus had appeared walking on 
the sea and had quieted the storm, and ‘they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped Him, saying, Of a truth Thou art 
the Son of God.’ Thus too was it after the miraculous 
draught of fishes, that St. Peter, astonished at the greatness of 
the miracle, ‘fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord®.’ Thus the penitent, ‘when 
she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought 
an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at His feet behind 
Him weeping, and began to wash His feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed His feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment ?.’ Thus again when the man 
born blind confesses his faith in ‘the Son of God,’ he accompa- 
nies it by an undoubted act of adoration. ‘ And he said, Lord, 
T believe. And He worshipped Him4.’ Thus the holy women, 
when the Risen ‘Jesus met them, saying, “All hail,” came... 
and held Him by the feet, and worshipped Him™’ Thus 
apparently Mary of Magdala, in her deep devotion, had motioned 
to embrace His feet in the garden, when Jesus bade her ‘Touch 
Me nots” Thus the eleven disciples met our Lord by appoint- 
ment on a mountain in Galilee, and ‘when they saw Him,’ as it 





n St. Luke xvii.15, 16: fs 5& e& aitav, idov bre idOn, bréaTpebe, were 
povijs peyddrns doéd¢wr Tov Ocdv" wal tmecey em) mpdownov mapa Tovs médas 
avTov, evXapLTT@Y AUT. 

© St. Matt. xiv. 32, 33: exdmacey 6 Uvepuos* of de ev 7G mAolw eAOdvres 
mpocekbynoay adTG, éyovTes, “ArnbGs Ocod Tids cl.’ St. Luke v. 8: iday 5€ 
Sipwv TWérpos mpocémece Tois ydvact TOD Inood, Aéywv, **EteAde an’ euod, bre 
avhp Gpaptwrds ciws, Kipre.’ 

p St. Luke vii. 37, 38: xoulcaca adrdBaotpoy pipov, Kal oraca mapa Tovs 
rédas adtod drlaw KAaiovea, Aptato Bpéxew Tors Tddas avTod ToIs ddxpvot, Kar 
rais Opitl Ths Keparys adriis ekcuacce, kal kateplrc Tovs médas abrod, Kab 
Hreipe TS plpw. These actions were expressive of a passionate devotion ; 
they had no object beyond expressing it. 

@ St. John ix. 35-38: Hkovcer 6 Inaots bre e&eBoroy abrdy ew kat ebpdy 
adtoy, elrev adT@, ‘SY morevers cis Tov Tidy Tod Ocod ;’ Arrexpt6n exeivos kar 
ele, ‘Tis éort, Kipie, va mioTevow eis abr by 3? Ele 5& adr @ 6 Inoous, ‘Kal 
édpaxas avToy, reo 6 Aaroy peta ood, exeivds eot. “O de Edn, ‘Thorevw, 
Kipie’ at mpocektvnoe ate. 
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would seem, in their joy and fear, ‘they worshipped Him” 
Thus, pre-eminently, St. Thomas uses the language of adoration, 
although it is not said to have been accompanied by any corres- 
ponding outward act. When, in reproof for his scepticism, he had 
been bidden to probe the Wounds of Jesus, he burst forth into 
the adoring confession, ‘My Lord and my Godt’ Thus, when 
the Ascending Jesus was being borne upwards into heaven, the 
disciples, as if thanking Him for His great glory, worshipped 
Him ; and then ‘returned to Jerusalem with great joy x’ 

It may be that in some of these instances the ‘ worship’ paid 
to Jesus did not express more than a profound reverence. 
Sometimes He was worshipped as a Superhuman Person, wield- 
ing superhuman powers; sometimes He was worshipped by 
those who instinctively felt His moral majesty, which forced 
them, they knew not how, upon their knees. But if He had 
been only a ‘good man,’ He must have checked such worship ¥. 
He had Himself re-affirmed the foundation-law of the religion 
of Israel: ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 


* St. Matt. xxviii. 17: Kal iSdvres addy, mpocektyncay abTe: of 88 eSlora- 
gay. If some doubted, the worship offered by the rest may be presumed to 
have been a very deliberate act. 

« St. John xx. 28: xa) dmrenplOn 6 Owmas, nad efmev aiT, ‘‘O Kipids ov 
kal 6 ©eds wov.” Against the attempt of Theodore of Mopsuestia and others 
to resolve this into an ejaculation addressed to the Father, see Alford in loc.; 
Pye Smith on Messiah, ii. 53. The av7@ is of itself decisive. 

* St. Luke xxiv. 51, 52: «ad dvepéepeto eis roy odpaydy. Kal adto) mpoc- 
kuvhoavres aitdv, dréatpeay eis ‘TepovoaAtju wera xapas meydans. 

¥ This consideration is remarkably overlooked by Channing, who might 
have been expected to feel its force. Channing is ‘sure’ that ‘the worship 
paid to Christ during His public ministry was rendered to Him only as a 
Divine Messenger.’ But prophets and Apostles were messengers from God. 
Why were they not worshipped ? Channing insists further that such titles 
as ‘Son of David,’ shew that those who used them had no thought of Christ’s 
being ‘the Self-existent Infinite Divinity.” It may be true that the full 
truth of His Divine Nature was not known to these first worshippers ; but 
it does not hold good that a particular title employed in prayer exhausts the 
idea which the petitioner has formed of the Person whom he addresses. 
Above all Channing urges the indifference of the Jews ‘to the frequent 
prostrations of men before Jesus.’ He thinks this indifference unintelligible 
on the supposition of their believing such prostrations to involve the payment 
of divine honours. That many. of these prostrations were not designed to 
involve anything so definite is freely conceded. That the Jews suspected 
the intention to honour Christ’s Divinity in none of them would not prove 
that none of them were designed to honour It. The J ews were not present 
at the confession of St. Thomas after the Resurrection ; but there is no 
reasonable room for questioning either the devotional purpose or the theo- 
logical forcé of the Apostle’s exclamation, ‘My Lord and my God.’ But 
see Channing Works, ii. 194. 
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only shalt thou serve”. Yet he never hints that danger lurked 

in this prostration of hearts and wills before Himself ; He wel- 
comes, by a tacit approval, this profound homage of which He 
is the Object. His rebuke to the rich young man implies, not 
that He himself had no real claim to be called ‘Good Master,’ 
but that such a title, in the mouth of the person before Him, 
was an unmeaning compliment. He seems to invite prayer 
to Himself, even for the highest spiritual blessings, in such 
words as those which He addressed to the woman of Samaria: 
‘Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and Who it is that saith unto 
thee, Give me to drink ; thou wouldest have asked of Him, and 
He would have given thee living water®.’ He predicts indeed 
a time when the spiritual curiosity of His disciples would be 
satisfied in the joy of perfectly possessing Him; but He nowhere 
hints that He would Himself cease to receive their prayers >. 
He claims all the varied homage which the sons of men, in 
their want and fulness, in their joy and sorrow, may rightfully 
and profitably pay to the Eternal Father; all men are to 
‘honour the Son even as they honour the Father.’ 

2. Certain it is that no sooner had Christ been lifted up from 
the earth, in death and in glory, than He forthwith began 
to draw all men unto Him’. This attraction expressed itself, 
not merely in an assent to His teaching, but in the worship 
of His Person. No sooner had He ascended to His throne than 
there burst upwards from the heart of His Church a tide 
of adoration which has only become wider and deeper with 
the lapse of time. In the first days of the Church, Christians 
were known as ‘those who called upon the Name of Jesus 
Christ4.’ Prayer to Jesus Christ, so far from being a devotional 





z St. Matt. iv. 10. : 

a St. John iv. 10: ef 75e1s Thy Swpedy Tod Ocod, Kal tls éotw 6 Aéywr Col, 
“Ads wot meiv, ob ty Arnos abtoy, Kal ZwKev by cor Bdwp (Gv. 

b Tbid. xvi. 22: maAw 5é dWouon duds, Kad xaphoerar duav f Kapdla, Kad Thy 
xapayv tuay ovdels alpe ap iudy: Kal év exelvyn TH Nuepa ewe ovK epwrhoeTe 
ovdev. Here epwrhaere clearly means ‘ question.’ 

¢ Tbid. xii. 32. 

4 Thus Ananias pleads to our Lord that Saul ‘hath authority from the 
chief priests to bind rdvtas tobs emixadouuevous 7d bvoud cov,’ (Acts ix. 14.) 
On St. Paul’s first preaching in Jerusalem, ‘All that heard him were amazed, 
and said, Is not this he that destroyed in Jerusalem rovs émixadovpévous 
7) bvoua TodTO;’ (Ibid. ver. 21.) Thus the title was applied to Christians 
both by themselves and by Jews outside the Church. In after years St. Paul 
inserts it at the beginning of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
is addressed to the Church of God at Corinth oby rao: Tots émixadovpevots 7d 
’voua tod Kuplov jnuay *Incod Xpirod. (1 Cor. i. 2.) The expression is 
Valle pS 
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eccentricity, was the universal practice of Christians; it was 


the act of devotion which specially characterized a Christian. — 


It would seem more than probable that the prayer offered 
by the assembled apostles at the election of St. Matthias, 
was addressed to Jesus glorified®. A few months later the 
dying martyr St. Stephen passed to his crown. His last ery 
was a prayer to our Lord, moulded upon two of the seven 
sayings which our Lord Himself had uttered on the Cross. 


Jesus had prayed the Father to forgive His executioners. Jesus ~ 


had commended His Spirit into the Father’s Handsf. The 
words which are addressed by Jesus to the Father, are by 
St. Stephen addressed to Jesus. To Jesus Stephen turns in 
that moment of supreme agony; to Jesus he prays for pardon 
on his murderers; to Jesus, as to the King of the world of 


illustrated by the dying prayer of St. Stephen, whom his murderers stoned 
émiadovmevoy Kal A€yovTa, ‘ Kupte “Inaod, Setar 7 wvedud wov.’ (Acts vii. 59.) 
It cannot be doubted that in Acts xxii. 16, 2 Tim. ii. 22, the Kiépios Who 
is addressed is our Lord Jesus Christ. “Emadeio@a is not followed by 
an accusative except in the sense of appealing to God or man. Its meaning 
is clear when it is used of prayer to the Eternal Father, 1 St. Pet. i. 17; 
Acts ii, 21 (but cf. Rom. x. 13); or of appeal to Him, 2 Cor. i. 23; or of 
appeal to a human judge, Acts xxv. II, 12, 21, 253 xxvi. 32; xxviii. 19. 
Its passive use occurs in texts of a different construction: Acts iv. 36; 
x. 18; xii. 12; xv. 17; Heb. xi. 16; St. James ii. 7. 

® Acts i. 24: kal mpoceviduevor elrov, ‘So Kipie kapdioyv@ora mdvtwvr, 
dvddetov ex rovTwy TOy Sto Eva dv ekeAetw’ K.7.A. The selection of the twelve 
apostles is always ascribed to Jesus Christ. Acts i. 2: ods éteAd£ato. 
St. Luke vi. 13: mpocepavnoe Tods wabyntas adTod’ Kal exrActduevos ax’ adta@y 
dddexa, ods Kat AmoctdéAous wvduace, St. John vi, 70: ovK éys buds tovs 
dddexa eLeActduny ; Ibid, xiii. 18: eyd ofda obs eterctdunv. Ibid. xv. 16: 
odx duets we ekeAcEaoOe, GAA’ Cyd ekeArctdunv buas. Ibid. ver. Ig: eye 
eterekduev buds ex rod Kéouov. Meyer quotes Acts xv. 7: 6 @cbs ekeraaro 
da tod orduatds pov axodoa ta evn Toy Adyov TOD edaryyedlov, in order to 
shew that the Eternal Father must have been addressed. But this assumes 
that @eds can have no reference to our Lord. Moreover St. Peter is clearly 
referring, not to his original call to the apostolate, but to his being directed 
to evangelize the Gentiles. St. Paul was indeed accustomed to trace up his 
apostleship to the Eternal Father as the ultimate Source of all authority 
(Gal. i. 15; 2 Cor. i. 1; Eph. iz; 2 Tim. i. 1); but this is not inconsistent 
with the fact that Jesus Christ chose and sent each and all of the apostles. 
The epithet Kapdioyvdorns, and still more the word Kupios, are equally 
applicable to the Father and to Jesus Christ. For the former, see St. John 
i. 50, ii. 25, vi. 64, xxi. t7. It was natural that the apostles should thus 
apply to Jesus Christ to fill up the vacant chair, unless they had believed 
Him to be out of the reach of prayer or incapable of helping them. See 
Alford and Olshausen in loc.; Baumgarten’s Apogt. History in loc. 

f Acts vii. 59, 60: €A0o0BdAouy roy Srépavoy, emicadrcduevoy Kad Aéyorra, 
‘Kupte "Inood, defor Td mvedud wov. Ocls d& ra ydvara, %cpate pwvi weydrn, 
©Kupte, wy oTHons adtois THY auaptiay Tairyv.’ - } 
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The dying prayer of St. Stephen. 369 





spirits, he commends his parting soul. It is suggested that 
St. Stephen’s words were ‘only an ejaculation forced from him 


in the extremity of his anguish, and that as such they are 


‘highly unfitted to be made the premiss of a theological in- 
ference?’ But the question is, whether the earliest apostolical 
Church did or did not pray to Jesus Christ. And St. Stephen’s 
dying prayer is strictly to the point. An ‘ejaculation’ may 
shew more clearly than any set formal prayer the ordinary 
currents of devotional thought and feeling; an ejaculation is 
more instinctive, more spontaneous, and therefore a truer index 
of a man’s real mind, than a prayer which has been used for years. 
And how could the martyr’s ery to Jesus have been the product 
of a ‘thoughtless impulse?’ Dying men do not cling to devotional 
fancies or to precarious opinions ; the soul in its last agony 
instinctively falls back upon its deepest certainties. Nor can 
the unpremeditated ejaculation of a person dying in shame and 
torture be credited with that element of dramatic artifice which 
may in rare cases have coloured parting words and actions 
when, alas! on the brink of eternity, men have thought more 
of a ‘place in history’ than of the awful Presence into which 
they were hastening. Is it hinted that St. Stephen was a 
recent convert, not yet entirely instructed in the complete faith 
and mind of the apostles, and not unlikely to exaggerate par- 
ticular features of their teaching? But St. Stephen is expressly 
described as a man ‘full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
As such he had recently been chosen to fill an important office 
in the Church; and as a prominent missionary and apologist 
of the Gospel he might seem almost to have taken rank with the 
apostles themselves. Is it urged that St. Stephen’s prayer was 
offered under the exceptional circumstances of a vision of Christ 
youchsafed in mercy to His dying servant»? But it does not 
enter into the definition of prayer or worship that it must 
of necessity be addressed to an invisible Person. And the vision 
of Jesus standing at the right hand of God may have differed 
in the degree of sensible clearness, but in its general nature it 
did not differ, from that sight upon which the eye of every dying 
Christian has rested from the beginning. St. Stephen would 
not have prayed to Jesus Christ then, if he had never prayed 
to Him before; the vision of Jesus would not have tempted 
him to innovate upon the devotional law of his life ; the sight of 

& Acts vi. 5: &v5pa wAhpy wlotews Kal Mvedparos ‘Aylov. 

h So apparently Meyer in loc. : ‘ Das Stephanus Jesum anrief, war héchst 
natiirlich, da er eben Jesum fiir ihn bereit stehend gesehen hatte.’ 
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Jesus would have only carried him in thought upwards to the 
Father, if the Father alone had been the Object of the Church’s 
earliest adoration. St. Stephen would never have prayed to 
Jesus, if he had been taught that such prayer was hostile to 
the supreme prerogatives of God; and the apostles, as mono- 
theists, must have taught him thus, unless they had believed 
that Jesus is God, who with the Father is worshipped and 
glorified. 

Indeed St. Stephen’s prayer may be illustrated, so far as this 
point is concerned, by that of Ananias at Damascus. To Ananias 
Jesus appeared in a vision, and desired him to go to the newly- 
converted Saul of Tarsus ‘in the street that is called Straight.’ 
The reply of Ananias is an instance of that species of prayer in 
which the soul trustfully converses with God even to the verge 
of argument and remonstrance, while yet it is controlled by the 
deepest sense of God’s awful greatness: ‘Lord, I have heard by 
many of this man, how much evil he hath done to Thy saints at 
Jerusalem: and here he hath authority from the chief priests 
to bind all that call on Thy Namei’ Our Lord overrules the 
objections of His servant. But what man has not at times 
prayed for exemption, when God has made it plain that He wills 
him to undertake some difficult duty, or to embrace some sharp 
and heavy cross? Who has not pleaded with God the claims 
of His interests and His honour against what appears to be 
His Will, so long as it has been possible to doubt whether 
His Will is really what it seems to be? Ananias’ ‘remonstrance’ 
is a prayer; it is a spiritual colloquy ; it is a form of prayer 
which implies daily, hourly familiarity with its Object ; it 
is the language of a soul habituated to constant communion 
with Jesus. It shews very remarkably how completely Jesus 
occupies the whole field of vision in the soul of His servant. 
The ‘saints’ whom Saul of Tarsus has persecuted at J erusalem, 
are the ‘saints,’ it is not said of God, but of Jesus ; the Name 
which is called upon by those whom Saul has authority to 
bind at Damascus, is the Name of Jesus. Ananias does not 
glance at One higher than Jesus, as if Jesus were lower than 
God; Jesus is to Ananias his God, the Recipient of his worship, 
and yet the Friend before Whom he can plead the secret 
thoughts of his heart with earnestness and freedom. 


ie 
: , a a 
1 Acts ix. 13, 14: Kupie, dxhicoa amd moAdGv ep) Tod avdpos Tovrov, boa 
ee & z 
kad erotnoe Tors aylos cou év ‘Iepovcadtiu Ka) &de exer ekovotay Tapa TOY 
> a ~ 
apxiepewr, dijo mavtas Tods emikadoupevous TO Svoud ov. 
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But he to whom, at the crisis of a far greater destiny, Ana- 
nias brought consolation and relief from Jesus, was himself 
conspicuous for his devotion to the adorable Person of our Lord. 
At the very moment of his conversion, Saul of Tarsus sur- 
rendered himself by a prayer to Christ, as to the lawful Lord 
of his being. ‘Lord,’ he cried, ‘what wilt Thou have me to 
dok?’ And when afterwards in the temple our Lord bade 
St. Paul, ‘Make haste and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem,’ we 
find the Apostle, like Ananias, unfolding to Jesus his secret 
thoughts, his fears, his regrets, his confessions; laying them 
out before Him, and waiting for an answer from Jesus in the 
secret chambers of his soulL Indeed St. Paul constantly uses 
language which shews that he habitually thought of Jesus as of 
Divine Providence in a Human Form, watching over, befriending, 
consoling, guiding, providing for him and his, with Infinite fore- 
sight and power, but also with the tenderness of a human sym- 
pathy. In this sense Jesus is placed on a level with the Father 
in St. Paul’s two earliest Epistles. ‘Now God Himself and our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you® ;’ 
‘Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God, even our Father, 
Which hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting consolation 
and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish you 
in every good word and work».’ Thus Jesus is associated with 
the Father, in one instance as directing the outward movements 
of the Apostle’s life, in another as building up the inward life 
of the recent converts to Christianity. In other devotional ex- 
pressions the Name of Jesus stands alone. ‘I trust in the Lord 
Jesus,’ so the Apostle writes to the Philippians, ‘to send Timo- 
theus shortly unto you®.’ ‘I thank Christ Jesus our Lord,’ so 
he assures St. Timothy, ‘Who hath given me power, for that He 


k Acts ix. 6: tTpéuev Te Kal OauBav eime, ‘Kipie, Th we O€AeLs moro a 

1 Tbid. xxii. 19, 20: Kdépie, adrol emiotavTat, 8rt eyo Hunv pudakicev Kab 
Sépwr Kate Tas Tvpaywyas Tos muaTeborTas ém) oé Kal bre ekexelro Td aiua 
Srepdvov rod pdptupds cov, kal adtds hunv epertas kal cvvevdoKay TH aval 
pécet abTod, Kal puddoowy re iudria TY avatpobyTwY avTdr. 

m y Thess, iii. 11: Adrds 8¢ 6 Ocds Kal Marhp fav, nal 6 Kips quay 
*Inoods Xpiords, KaTevOdvar THY bdo judy mpds buas. 

n 2 Thess. ii. 16,17: adrds 5& 6 Kupios huav Inoods Xpiords, kal 6 Ocds 
kal Tlathp fuav, 6 ayarhoas tas Kal dods mapdKAnow alwviav Kon eamida 
ayabhy ev xdpiTl, Tapakaréoat tudv Tas Kapdias, Kal ornpltar juas ev mayte 
Ady Kat Epyw aya. 

2 Phil. ap eis 82 ev Kuple “Incod, Tiud0cov Tax ews méupa. ‘This 
hope was év Kupl "Inood: it rested and centred in Him ; it arose from no 
extrancous feelings or expectations, and so would doubtless be fulfilled.’ 
Bp. Ellicott in loc. 
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counted me faithful, putting me into the ministryP.’ Is not 
this the natural language of a soul which is constantly engaged 
in communion with Jesus, whether it be the communion of 
praise or the communion of prayer? Jesus is to St. Paul, not 
a deceased teacher or philanthropist, who has simply done his 
great work and then has left it as a legacy to the world; He is 
God, ever living and ever present, the Giver of temporal and of 
‘spiritual blessings, the Guide and Friend of man both in man’s 
outward and in his inward life. If we had no explicit records of 
prayers offered by St. Paul to Jesus, we might be sure that such 
prayers were offered, since otherwise the language which he 
employs could not have been used. But, in point of fact, the 
Apostle has not left us in doubt as to his faith or his practice 
in this respect. ‘If he asserts, ‘thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; and with 
the mouth confession is made to salvation. For the Scripture 
saith, Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashamed. For 
there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek: for the 
Same is Lord over all, rich unto all that call upon Him. For 
whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be 
saved 4,’ The prophet Joel had used these last words of prayer 
to the Lord Jehovah. St. Paul, as the whole context shews 
beyond reasonable doubt, understands them of prayer to Jesus?. 
And what are the Apostle’s benedictions in the Name of Christ 
but indirect prayers offered to Christ that His blessing might be 
vouchsafed to the Churches which the Apostle is addressing ? 
‘Grace be to you from God our Father, and from the Lord 

Pr Tim. i. 12: Kal xdpw exw TH evdvvaudcartt pe XpicrG *Inood re 
Kupl@ quay, ite mordy we Hyhoato, Ouevos cis diaxovlay, 

4 Rom. X. 9-13: edy duoroyhons ev 7G orduatl cov Kiptoy *Inoodv, Kat 
motevons ev TH Kapdia gov Sri 6 Oeds adrdy iryetpev ek vexpav, cw0hon kapdia 
yap morevera cis Sixatoctynv, orduatt dk Omoroyertar eis owrnplay. Aéyer 
yop 7 ypaph, ‘Tas 6 moreso ex ate od kataoxuvOnceTat.” Ov ydp éore 
diagTorH “lovdalov re kat “EAAnvos: 6 yap adtds Kupios mdévtwy, mrovtey eis 
mayras TOUS émikadounévous adtév. ‘Tas yap os by émnaréonra 7d dvoua 
Kuplov, cwOhoeru.’ Cf. Isa. xxviii. 16; Joel ii. 32. Here St. Paul applies 
to Jesus the language which prophets had used of the Lord Jehovah. 
Cf. Acts li. 21. 

* Cf. Meyer in Rom. x. 12: 6 yap adtds Kupios mdvtwy, * Dieser Kupuos 
ist Christus, der airés ver. 11 und der mit diesem avrés nothwendig iden- 
tische Képios ver. 13. Wire Gott (i.e. the Father) gemeint, so miisste man 
grade den christlichen Charakter der Beweisfiihrung erst hinzutragen (wie 
Olsh. : “Gott in Christo”), was aber willkiirlich ware. For Kupuos mdvtwy, 
see Phil. ii. 11. Cf. St. Chrys. in loc. 
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in St. Paul's Epistles. 373 


Jesus Christs’” ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you allt.” Or what shall we say of St. Paul’s entreaties 
that he might be freed from the mysterious and humiliating 
infirmity which he terms his ‘thorn in the flesh?’ He tells 
us that three times he besought the Lord Jesus Christ that 
it might depart from him, and that in mercy his prayer was 
refusedt, Are we to imagine that that prayer to Jesus was 
an isolated act in St. Paul’s spiritual life? Does any such 
religious act stand alone in the spiritual history of an ear- 
nest and moderately consistent man? Apostles believed that 
when the First-begotten was brought into the inhabited world, 
the angels of heaven were bidden to worship Him*, They 





8 x Cor. i. 3. 

t Rom. xvi. 24; and almost in the same words, ver. 20. 

u 2 Cor. xii. 8,9: drtp TodTou tpls Toy Kipiov mapexddrcca, tva &mooth ar 
Cuod" Kat elpneé pot, Apket cor  Xdpts mov" h yap divapuls pov ev dobeveig 
redeodra.” YucTa ody wadAov Kavxhoouat ev Tats doOevelas pov, va em- 
oxnvdon em eue i Sivamss ToD Xpiorov. Meyer in loc. ; ‘rdv Kdépiov, nicht 
Gott (the Father), sondern Christwm (s. v- 9; 4) Sbvapus ToD Xpiorod), der 
ja der michtige Bezwinger des Satan’s ist..... Wie Paulus die Antwort, 
den xpnuariouds (Matt. ii. 12; Luk. ii. 6; Act. x. 22) von Christo emp- 
fangen habe, ist uns vollig unbekannt.’ 

x Heb. i. 6: Srav 58 mddw cloaydyn Tov tpwrdroKoy eis THY oixovmevny, 
A€yet, ‘Kal mpookuyysdtwcay avt@ mdytes Byyedot Oecd.’ On this passage 
see the exhaustive note of Delitzsch, Comm. zum. Br. an die Hebraer, pp. 
24-29. ‘Die LXX. iibers. hier ganz richtig mpockuyfoare, denn WNW ist 
ja kein praet. consec., und Augustin macht die den rechten Sinn treffende 
schone Bemerkung: “adorate Eum ;” cessat igitur adoratio angelorum, qui 
non adorantur, sed adorant; mali angeli volunt adorari, boni adorant nec se 
adorari permittunt, ut vel saltem eorum exemplo idolatriz cessent.’ Hs fragt 
sich nun aber: mit welchem Rechte oder auch nur auf welchem Grunde 
bezieht der Verf. eine Stelle, die von Jehova handelt, auf Christum?’ After 
discussing some unsatisfactory replies, he proceeds: ‘Der Grundsatz, von 
welchem der Verf. ausgeht, ist... . dieser: Ueberall wo im A. T. von einer 
endzeitigen letztentscheidenden Zukunft (Parusie), Erscheinung und Erweis- 
ung Jehova’s in seiner zugleich richterlichen und heilwartigen Macht und 
Herrlichkeit die Rede ist, von einer gegenbildlich zur mosaischen Zeit sich 
verhaltenden Offenbarung Jehova’s, von einer Selbstdarstellung Jehova’s als 
Konigs seines Reiches: da ist Jehova=Jesus Christus; denn dieser ist 
Jehova, geoffenbaret im Fleisch; Jehova, eingetreten in die Menscheit und 
ihre Geschichte; Jehova, aufgegangen als Sonne des Heils tiber seinem 
Volke. Dieser Grundsatz ist auch unumstésslich wahr ; auf ihm rubt der 
heilsgeschichtliche Zusammenhang, die tiefinnerste Einheit beider Testa- 
mente. Alle neutest. Schriftsteller sind dieses Bewusstseins voll, welches 
sich gleich auf der Schwelle der evangelischen Geschichte ausspricht ; denn 
dem ‘1 py soll Elia vorausgehn Mal. iii 23 f und apd mpoodmov Kupiov 
Johannes Le. i. 76, vgl.17- Darum sind auch alle Psalmen in welchen die 
Verwirklichung des weltiiberwindenden Kénigthums Jehova’s besungen wird, 
messianisch und werden von unserem Verf. als solche betrachtet, denn die 
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declared Him y, when His day of humiliation and suffering had 
ended, to have been so highly exalted that the Name which He 
had borne on earth, and which is the symbol of His Humanity, 
was now the very atmosphere and nutriment of all the upward 
torrents of prayer which rise from the moral world beneath His 
throne ; that as the God-Man He was worshipped by angels, by 
men, and by the spirits of the dead. The practice of the Apostles 
did but illustrate their faith ; and the prayers offered to Jesus 
by His servants on earth were believed to be but a reflection of 
that worship which is offered to Him by the Church of heaven. 
If this belief is less clearly traceable in the brief Epistles of 
St. Peter, it is especially observable in St. John. St. John is 
speaking of the Son of God, when he exclaims, ‘This is the con- 
fidence that we have in Him, that, if we ask anything according 
to His Will, He heareth us: and if we know that He hear us, 
....Wwe know that we have the petitions that we desired of 
Him*,' These petitions of the earthly Church correspond to the 
adoration above, where the wounded Humanity of our Lord is 
throned in the highest heavens. ‘I beheld, and lo, in the midst 
of the throne.... stood a Lamb as It had been slain,’ Around 


schliessliche Glorie der Theokratie ist nach heilsgeschichtlichem Plane keine 
andere als die der Christokratie, das Reich Jehova’s und das Reich Christi 
ist Eines.’ 

Y Phil. ii. 9, 10: 6 Ocds abrdy Smepibwoe, Kal éxaptoato a’t& dvoua 7d 
rip wav dvoua* Wa ev TG dvduate "Inood wav yovu Kdubn emovpavley Kat 
. emvyclwy Kal naraxSovlev* Kal maca yAOooa eLouoroyhonrat tt Kipios Inoods 
Xpiatds cis Sdtav Ocod Marpds. See Alford in loc.: ‘The general aim of 
the passage is... .the exaltation of Jesus. The eis ddtav cod Marpds 
below is no deduction from this, but rather an additional reason why we 
should carry on the exaltation of Jesus until this new particular is in- 
troduced. This would lead us to infer that the universal prayer is to be 
to Jesus. And this view is confirmed by the next clause, where every tongue 
is to confess that Jesus Christ is Kipios, when we remember the common 
expression, émadeioba 7d dvoua Kuplov, for prayer. Rom. x. 12; I Cor. 
i. 23 2 Tim. ii. 22. 

2 Yet 1 St. Pet. iv. rr is a doxology ‘framed, as it might seem, for com- 
mon use on earth and in heaven.’ See also 2 St. Pet. iii. 18. 


@ 1 St. John v. 13-15: Wa morednre eis 7d dvoua Tod Tiod Tod @cod. Kab 


airy early m mappnola tw %xouev mpos adtov, bri edv tT aitducOa Kare Td 
GéAnua adTod, akover hud Kad edy oldapnev bri dxoter hay, d dv airducba, 
ofdapmev Ort EXowey TH aithuata & Rthkawev wap avtod. The natural con- 
struction of this passage seems to oblige us to refer airod and rd 6éAnua to 
the Son of God (ver. 13). The passage I St. John iii, 21, 22 does not forbid 
this ; it only shews how fully, in St. John’s mind, the honour and prerogatives 
of the Son are those of the Father. 

> Rev. v. 6: kat eidov, kad 50d ev Méow Tod Opdvov Kal tay Tecodpwy (bay 
kal &v udow T&Y mpecButépwr, apviov Earnkds ds eoparyucvor. 
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The Adoration of the Lamb. 375 


Him are three concentric circles of adoration. The inmost pro- 
ceeds from the four mysterious creatures and the four and twenty 
elders who ‘have harps, and golden vials full of odours, which 
are the prayers of the saints.’ These are the courtiers who are 
placed on the very steps of the throne; they represent more 
distant worshippers. But they too fall down before the throne, 
and sing the new song which is addressed to the Lamb slain and 
glorified: ‘Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by 
Thy Blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation; and hast made us unto our God kings and priests, and 
we shall reign on the earth®.’ Around these, at a greater 
distance from the Most Holy, there is a countless company of 
worshippers: ‘I heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne and the creatures and the elders: and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands ; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb That 
was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing *.’ Beyond these again, the 
entranced Apostle discerns a third sphere in which a perpetual 
worship is maintained. Lying outside the two inner circles of 
conscious adoration offered by the heavenly intelligences, there 
is in St. John’s vision an assemblage of all created life, which, 
whether it wills or not, lives for Christ’s as for the Father’s 
glory: ‘And every creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever8.’ This is the hymn of 
the whole visible creation, and to it a response comes from 
the inmost circle of adoring beings, ratifying and harmonizing 
this sublime movement of universal life: ‘And the four creatures 


© Rev. v. 8: Zxovres Exagros KiOdpas, kad giddas xpvoas yenotoas Ou- 
piopdrwr, al ciow at mpocevxal Ta aylwy. 

a Ibid. : recov évémoy Tov dpviov.. . . kal “ovow Bdhv rouwvhy. 

e bid. ver. 9: éopdyns, kad aydpacas 7h OCG Huas ev TH aluatt cov, ék 
mdons puadjs Kal yAdoons ad aod Kat ZOvous, Kal erolnoas juas TH OG nav 
Baotrcts Kal fepeis* Kal Baotredoomev ent Tis Vis. 

£ Ibid. vers. II, 12: kat eldor, Kat Koved maviy wyyehov moAAGy KuKABEV 
Tov Opovov kal trav Cov Kal TOY TpegBuTEepav. . +++ Kal xiArddes XAadov, 
AéyovTes pavfi meydrn, ‘“atiéy éort 7d Gpviov 7d ecgayucvoy AaBelv Thy 


” Bbvopuv Kol TAoDTOY Kal codtay Kat ioxdy Kal rywhy Kal ddzav Kal ebaoylay.’ 


gs Ibid. ver. 13: kal way Krloua 6 éorww vy TG ovpavG, Kal ev TH Yi, Kar 

Sroxdrw THs yas, Kol émd Tis Oardoons & éort, Kal Ta ev avrots WavTa, HKovTa 

n~ col n ¢ \ 

Aéyovras, ‘TP Kabnuev emi Tod Opdvov kat 7@ dpuly 7 ebdroyla Kal] Tih Kal 
5 


h ddka Kal Td Kpdros els Tovs aiavas TaY aidver. 
vit | 
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said, Amenh,’ And how does the redeemed Church on earth ~ 
bear her part in this universal chorus of praise? ‘Unto Him 
That loved us, and washed us from our sins in His Own Blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His Father 3 
to Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Ameni?” You 
will not, my brethren, mistake the force and meaning of this 
representation of the adoration of the Lamb in the Apocalypse. 
This representation cannot be compared with the Apocalyptic 
pictures of the future fortunes of the Church, where the imagery 
employed frequently leaves room for allusions so diverse, that no — 
interpretation can be positively assigned to a particular symbol 
without a certain intellectual and spiritual immodesty in the 
interpreter who essays to do so. You may in vain endeavour 
satisfactorily to solve the questions which encompass such points 
as the number of the beast or the era of the millennium ; but 
you cannot doubt for one moment Who is meant by ‘the Lamb,’ 
or what is the character of the worship that is.so solemnly 
offered to Him. 

But upon this worship of Jesus Christ as we meet with it in 
the apostolical age, let us here make three observations. 

a. First, then, it cannot be accounted for, and so set aside, as 
being part of an undiscriminating cultus of heavenly or super- 
human beings in general. Such a cultus finds no place in the 
New Testament, except when it, or something very much re- 
sembling it, is expressly discountenanced. By the mouth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ the New Testament reaffirms the Sinaitic law 
which restricts worship to the Lord God Himself k, St. Peter 
will not sanction the self-prostrations of the grateful Cornelius, 
lest Cornelius should think of him as more than human|!, 
When, at Lystra, the excited populace, with their priest, desired 
to offer sacrifice to St. Paul and St. Barnabas, as to ‘ deities 
who had come down to them in the likeness of men,’ the 
Apostles in their unfeigned distress protested that they were but 
men of like feelings with those whom they were addressing, and 
claimed for the living God that service which was His exclusive 


h Rev. v. 14: Kal rd téocapa (oa eArcyov, *Authv. 
* Ibid. i. 5,6: 78 dyarhoavms muds Kat robvoayts fpas ard TOY GpapTioy 


k St. Matt. iv. 10; Deut. vi. 13; x. 20, 


, Acts X. 25: owvaythoas aire 6 Kopyhduos, mecdv er) rods é8as ™pooe= 
Kovngev. 6 d& Tlérpos abtoy yee Aeyor, Avdornor- kiya abtos tyOpwrds 
elu. 
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right™. When St. John fell at the feet of the angel of the 
Apocalypse, in profound acknowledgment of the marvellous 
privileges of sight and sound to which he had been admitted, he 
was peremptorily checked on the ground that the angel too was 
only his fellow-slave, and that God was the one true Object of 
worship™. One of the most salient features of the Gnostico- 
Jewish theosophy which threatened the faith of the Church of 
Colossze was the worshipping of angels; and St. Paul censures 
it because it tended to loosen men’s hold upon the incommu- 
nicable prerogatives of the great Head of the Church®. Cer- 
tainly the New Testament does teach that we Christians have 
close communion with the blessed angels and with the sainted 
dead, such as would be natural to members of one great and 
really undivided family. The invisible world is not merely 
above, it is around us; we have come into it; and Christ’s 
kingdom on earth and in heavenP forms one supernatural whole. 
But the worship claimed for, accepted by, and paid to Jesus, 
stands out in the New Testament in the sharpest relief. This 
relief is not softened or shaded off by any instances of an in- 
ferior homage paid, whether legitimately or not, to created beings. 
We do not meet with any clear distinction between a primary 
and a secondary worship, by which the force of the argument 
might have been more or less seriously weakened. Worship is 


aes 


m Acts xiv. 14,15: diapshtavres Te (udria avtaev eicenhdynoay eis Tov bxAOr, 
Kpdovres Kal Aéyovtes, ‘“Avdpes, Tt TadTa moreiTe; Kal Hucts SmoroTadets 
eouey duly &vOpwrot, evayyearcCouevor Suds amd TolTwy tev paTalwy emoTpepew 
én) Tov Oedy Toy GGrTa.’ 

n Rey. xxii. 8: Kal ye "Iwdvyns 6 BrXérav Tadra Kal axotwr’ Kad dT Hrovoa 
kal @BreWa, 2reca tpocxuvjga eumpoobey Tay modayv Tod ayyéAou TOD SetK- 
viovrds mot TadTa. Kal A€yer mor, ‘“Opa ph avtvdovAds cov ydp cit Kal TaY 
adeAdav cov TAY mpodyTar, Kat Tov TnpolyTwY Tos AdYyous Tod PiBAlov Tov- 
Tov’ Te Oc@ TpocKvyyGOV.’ 

© Col. ii. 18: pmdels Suds natoBpaBeverw Oérwy ev Tamewoppootyvn kad 
Opnokela Tay ayyéAwv. The Apostle condemns this (1) on the moral ground 
that the Gnostic teacher here alluded to claimed to be in possession of truths 
respecting the unseen world of which he really was ignorant, & wh édpaxev 
euBarevwv, cikh puowodpevos tmd Tod vods THs capKds abTod: (2) On the 
dogmatic ground of a resulting interference with due recognition of the 
Headship of Jesus Christ, the One Source of the supernatural life of the 
Church, kal od kparav thy Kepadrty, ek of may 7d cya Bia TeV apdy Kat 
cuvdécpav emixopnyovpevov Kat ouuPiBaCouevoy, avter rv avgnow TOV 
@cov. i ‘ 

P Heb. xii. 22: mpooeAnrvOare Sidv Ypet, kal wérce Ocod (GvTos, Tepou- 
cornu éroupavig, Kal mupidow dryyérwv, mavnyiper Kat exednolg TPwTOTOKOY 
€v ovpavots amoyeypauméevav, Kal KpiTh Ocg mdvtwv, kal mvetpact Sicaloy 
TETEACLaMevwV, Kal SiabHKnS veas weit “Inood. 
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claimed for, and is given to, God alone; and if Jesus is wor- 
shipped, this is simply because Jesus is God4. 

8. The worship paid to Jesus in the apostolic age was cer- 
tainly in many cases that adoration which is due to the Most 
High God, and to Him alone, from all His intelligent creatures. 
God Himself must needs have been, then as ever, the One 
Object of real worship. But the Eternal Son, when He became 
Man, ceased not to be God. As God, He received from those 
who believed in Him the only worship which their faith could 
rendert. This is clear from the representations of heavenly wor- 
ship in the Apocalypse, which we have been considering, even 
if we take no other passages into account. The Apocalyptic 
worship of our glorified Lord is not any mere honorary acknow- 
ledgment that His redemptive work is complete. Even at the 
moments of His Incarnation worship is addressed to Christ’s 
Divine and Eternal Person. Doubtless the language of devotion 
to Him which we find in the Gospels represents many postures 
of the human soul, ranging between that utter self-prostration 
which we owe to the Most High, and that trustful familiarity 
with which we pour our joys and sorrows, our hopes and fears 
into the ear of a human friend. Such ‘lower forms’ of worship 
lead up to, and are explained. by, the higher. They illustrate 
the condescension and purpose of the Incarnation. But the 


a The ‘worship’ of Buddha has sometimes been compared to that of 
our Divine Lord, as if Buddha were regarded as a real divinity by his fol- 
lowers. But ‘le Bouddha reste homme, et ne cherche jamais & dépasser les 
limites de ’humanité, au dela de laquelle il ne congoit rien. L’enthousiasme 
de ses disciples a été aussi réservé que lui-méme: dans le culte innocent 
qwils lui rendaient, leur fervewr s’adressait & un sowenir consolateur et 
fortifiant ; jamais leur superstition intéressée ne s'adressait d sa puis- 
sance . ... Ni l’orgueil de Cakyamouni, ni le fanatisme des croyants, n’a 
congu un sacrilége; le Bouddha, tout grand qwil se croit, n’a point risqué 
Yapothéose; . .. . jamais personne n’a songé & en faire un dieu.’ Saint- 
Hilaire, Le Bouddha, p. 168. 

* Meyer’s remarks are very far from satisfactory. ‘Das Anrufen Christi 
ist nicht das Anbeten schlechthin, wie es nur in Betreff des Vaters, als des 
einigen absoluten Gottes (!) geschieht, wohl aber die Anbetung nach der durch 


das Verhaltniss Christi zum Vater (dessen wesensgleicher Sohn, Ebenbild, | 


Throngenosse, Vermittler, und Fiirsprecher fiir die Menschen u. s. w. er ist) 
bedingten Relativitat im betenden Bewusstsein . .. . Der Christum Anru- 
fende ist sich bewusst, er rufe ihn nicht als den schlechthinigen Gott, sondern 
als den gottmenschlichen Vertreter und Mittler Gottes an” In Rom. x. 
12 our Lord is represented as being equal with the Father, and as therefore 
equally entitled to adoration. Adoration is strictly due to the Uncreated 
Substance of God, and to Jesus Christ as being personally of It. The me- 


diatorial functions of His Manhood cannot affect the bearings of this truth. 
® Cat. Rac. p. 164. 
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familiar confidence which the Incarnation invites cannot be 
pleaded against the rights of the Incarnate God. A free, trust- 
ful, open-hearted converse with Christ is compatible with the 
lowliest worship of His Person; Christian confidence even ‘leans 
upon His breast at supper,’ while Christian faith discerns His 
Glory, and ‘falls at His feet as dead.’ 

_ y. The apostolic worship of Jesus Christ embraced His 
Manhood no less than it embraced His Godheadt. According to 
St. Paul His Human Name of Jesus, that is, His Human Nature, 
is worshipped on earth, in heaven, and among the dead. It 
is not the Unincarnate Logos, but the wounded Humanity of 
Jesus, Which is enthroned and adored in the vision of the 
Apocalypse. To adore Christ’s Deity while carefully refusing 
to adore His Manhood would be to forget that His Manhood 
is for ever joined to His Divine and Eternal Person, Which is 
the real Object of our adoration. Since He has taken the 
Manhood into God, It is an inseparable attribute of His Per- 
sonal Godhead; every knee must bend before It; henceforth the 
angels themselves around the throne must adore, not as of yore 
the Unincarnate Son, but ‘the Lamb as It had been slain.’ 

3. Thus rooted in the doctrine and practice of the apostles, 
the worship of Jesus Christ was handed down to succeeding ages 
as an integral and recognised element of the spiritual life of the 
Church. The early Fathers refer to the worship of our Lord as 
to a matter beyond dispute. Even before the end of the first 
century St. Ignatius bids the Roman Christians ‘put up sup- 
plications to Christ’ on his behalf, that he might attain the 
distinction of martyrdom. St. Polycarp’s Epistle to the 


t Cf. Pearson, Minor Theological Works, vol. i. 307: ‘Christus sive 
Homo Tle Qui est Mediator, adoratus est. Heb. i. 6; Apoc. v. II, 12. 
Hee est plenissima descriptio adorationis. Et hic Agnus occisus erat Homo 
ille, Qui est Mediator ; Ergo Homo Ile, Qui est Mediator est adorandus. 
St. Greg. Nazianzen. Orat. li: Ezris wi) mpookuvel TY eoTavpwuevoy, avdbena 
Zorw, kad TeTdx Ow peta Trav Oeontdvwv. Cf. also Ibid. p. 308: * Christus, 
qua est Mediator, est unic& adoratione colendus. Concil. Gen. V. Collat. 
viii. can. 9. Si quis adorari in duabus naturis dicit Christum, ex quo duas 
adorationes introducat, semotim Deo Verbo, et semotim Homini: aut si 
quis..-.- adorat Christum, sed non und adoratione Deum Verbum Incar- 
natum cum Hjus Carne adorat, extra quod sancte Dei ecclesiz ab initio 
traditum est ; talis anathema sit.’?_ See the whole of this and the preceding 
‘Determination.’ And compare St. Cyril’s 8th Anathema ; Damasc., 1Ve'3i5 
Hooker, E. P. v- 54; 9- $ 

u St. Ign. ad Rom. 4: Acravedoare toy Xpisrdy [rv Kuptov ed. Dressel, 
which, however, must here mean our Lord] itp euod, va dia Tay opyavev 
rovrwy [Og ed. Dressel] Ovola cipe0G. Cf. ad Magn. 7. 
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Philippians opens with a benediction which is in fact a prayer 
to Jesus Christ, as being, together with the Almighty Father, the 
Giver of peace and mercyx, Polycarp prays that ‘the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Eternal Priest 
Himself, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, would build up his 
readers in faith and truth and in all meekness, . . . and would 
give them a part and lot among the saintsy” Andat a later 
day, standing bound at the pyre of martyrdom, he cries, ‘ For all 
things, O God, do I praise and bless and glorify Thee, together 
with the Eternal and Heavenly Jesus Christ, Thy well-beloved 
Son, with Whom, to Thee and the Holy Ghost, be glory, both 
now and for ever. Amen’ After his death, Nicetas begged 
the proconsul not to deliver up his body for burial, ‘lest the 
Christians should desert the Crucified One, and should begin to 
worship this new martyr®” The Jews, it appears, employed an 
argument which may have been the language of sarcasm or of 
a real anxiety. ‘They know not, continues the encyclical 
letter of the Church of Smyrna, ‘ that neither shall we ever be 
able to desert Christ Who suffered for the salvation of all who. 
are saved in the whole world, nor yet to worship any other. 
For Him indeed, as being the Son of God, we do adore 3 but 
the martyrs, as disciples and imitators of the Lord, we worthily 
love by reason of their unsurpassed devotion to Him their own 
King and Teacher. God grant that we too may be fellow- 
partakers and fellow-disciples with them», The writers of this 
remarkable passage were not wanting in love and honour to the 
martyr of Christ. ‘Afterward,’ say they, ‘we, having taken 
up his bones, which were more precious than costly stones, and 
of more account than gold, placed them where it was fitting,’ 


x St. Polye. ad Phil. 1: %rcos duty Kad ciphyn Tapa @eod ™avToKpdropos 
kal Kuplov *Incod Xpiorod rod SwTHpos Hudy wAnOvvOely. 

y Ibid. 12: ‘ Deus autem et Pater Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et ipse 
Sempiternus Pontifex, Dei Filius Jesus Christus, edificet vos in fide et veri- 
tate et in omni mansuetudine, . ... . et det vobis sortem et partem inter 
sanctos suos.’ 

7 Mart. St. Polyc. ¢. 14. 

As Ibid. c. 17: wh, gpyolv, apévres roy Eoravpwuevov, todtoy uxptwrrat 
oéBeoOa. 

> Ibid.: dyvoodvres, 81 odre Thy Xpiordv wore katadumeiy duvncducda Tv 
drip THs TOD mavTds Kbouov Tey owlouevor cwrnplas nabdvta, obte erepdy 
Twa céBeobat, TodTOv Mev yap Tidv bvta Tod Ocod Tpookuvovdmev* Tovs Sk 
Mdptupas, &s mantras kal mipnrds rod Kuptov, dyarauev dtlws, évera edvolas 
avu@epBAhrov Tis eis Tov Ydi0v Bacthéa kal diddonarov dy yévorro Ka eas 
ovykowevods Te Kal cummaOntas yevérbat, 


© Mart. St. Polyc. c. 18, 
‘ [ xucr, 
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But they draw the sharpest line between such a tribute of 
affection andthe worship of the Redeemer; Jesus was wor- 
shipped as ‘being the Sen of God.’ The Apologists point to 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, as well as to that of the Father, 
when replying to the heathen charge of atheism. St. Justin 
protests to the emperors that the Christians worship God 
aloned, Yet he also asserts that the Son and the Spirit share in 
the reverence and worship which is offered to the Father® ; and 
in controversy with Trypho he especially urges that prophecy 
foretold the adoration of Messiahf. St. Irenzeus insists that the 
miracles which were in his day of common occurrence in the 
Church were not to be ascribed to any invocation of angels, nor 
yet to magical incantations, nor to any form of evil curiosity. 
They were simply due to the fact that Christians constantly 
prayed to God the Maker of all things, and called upon the 
Name of His Son Jesus Christ’. Clement of Alexandria has 


d Apol.i. § 17, p. 44, ed. Otto. After quoting St. Luke xx. 22-25 he 
proceeds: cv Ocby wey pdvoy mpookuvovper, Vuiy bk mpbs TA BAdAa XalpoyTes 
UmnpeTovmev. 

e bid. i. § 6, p. 14, ed. Otto. : Kal éuodoyoduey TGy ToLodTwy vousComevar 
Gedy HOcor civat, GAN ody) Tod GAnOeoTdTov Kal matpds Sixaootyns Kat awppo- 
oivns Kal TOY GAAwy dpetav, avemiletov Te kaias Ocod* GAA’ exetvdy Te, Kad 
rov map adtod Tily erddvra Kad diddkavta juas Tatra Kal Toy TéY tdAwY, 
émopévey Kar eEouowvpévay aryabav ayyédwv oTpardy, Tvetpd Te Td mpopntt- 
Kov ocBducda Ka mpookuvoduey Ady Kal GAnOela Tinavres. With regard to 
the clause of this passage which has been the subject of so much controversy 
(kad roy tev tdAwY ... . GyyéAwy orpardy), (I) it is impossible to make 
otpardy depend upon ceBépueba kal mpooxvvoduey without involving St. Justin 
in self-contradiction (cf. the passage quoted above), and Bellarmine’s argu- 
ment based on this construction (de Beatitud. Sanctor. lib. i. c. 13) proves, 
if anything, too much for his purpose, viz. that the same worship was paid to 
the angels as to the Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Several moderns (quoted 
by Otto in loc.) who adopt this construction use it for a very different object. 
(2) It is difficult to accept Bingham’s rendering (Ant. bk. 13, ¢. 2, § 2) which 
joins ayyAwy otpardy and duas with diddéavra, and makes Christ the Teacher 
not of men only but of the angel host. This idea, however, seems to have 
no natural place in the passage, and we should have expected tatra qwas not 
fuas tadra. (3) It seems better, therefore, with Bull, Chevallier (Transl. 
p- 152), Mohler (Tiibing. Theol. Quartalsch. 1833, Fasc. i. p. 53 sqq-, quoted 
by Otto) to make ayyéAwv otpardy and radra together dependent upon 
dubdéarra: ‘the Son of God taught us not merely about these (viz. evil 
spirits, cf. § 5) but also concerning the good angels,’ &c.; Toy ayyeAov 
orpardy being elliptically put for ra wep) Tod . . . ayyéAwy oTparov. 

f Dial. cum Tryph. c. 68: ypapds, at duappndny tov Xpiorov Kar wadnrov 
Kal mpooxuyynTov Kal Ocdy amodenviovow. Ibid. c. 76: Kal Aavid....- 
Gedy isxupdy Kal mpookuynTy, Xpiordy bvTa, edhrwoe. a bi 

es Her. ii. § 32: ‘Ecclesia. .... nomen Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
invocans, virtutes ad utilitates hominum, sed non ad seductionem, perficit. 
Observe too the argument which follows. 
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left us three treatises, designed to form a missionary trilogy. 
Tn one he is occupied with converting the heathen from idola- 
try to the faith of Christ ; in a second he instructs the new 
convert in the earlier lessons and duties of the Christian faith ; 
while in his most considerable work he labours to impart the 

higher knowledge to which the Christian is entitled, and so to 
render him ‘the perfect Gnostic.’ In each of these treatises, 
widely different as they are in point of practical aim, Clement 
bears witness to the Church’s worship of our Lord. In the 
first, his Hortatory Address to the Greeks, he winds up a long 
argumentative invective against idolatry with a burst of fervid 
entreaty : ‘ Believe, O man,’ he exclaims, ‘in Him Who is both 
Man and God ; believe, O man, in the living God, Who suffered 
and Who is adored}, The Peedagogus concludes with a prayer 
. of singular beauty ending in a doxologyi, and in these the Son 
is worshipped and praised as the Equal of the Father. In the 
Stromata, as might be expected, prayer to Jesus Christ is rather 
taken for granted; the Christian life is to be a continuous 
worship of the Word, and through Him of the Fatherk, Ter- 
tullian in his Apology grapples with the taunt that the Chris- 
tians worshipped a Man Who had been condemned by the 
Jewish tribunals!, Tertullian does not deny or palliate the 
charge ; he justifies the Christian practice. Whatever Christ 
might be in the opinion of the pagan world, Christians knew 
Him to be of one substance with the Father™, The adoration 
of Christ, then, was not a devotional eccentricity ; it was an 
absolute duty. In one passage Tertullian argues against mixed 
marriages with the heathen, because in these cases there could be 


 Protrept. c. x. p. 84, ed. Potter: miatevoov, tvOpwre, avOpdr@ kal @co- 
miotevooy, &vOpwmre, TG wabdytt Kad Tpockvvoupeve OeG CavTr morteboate of 
SovAa TE vexps mdvres &vOpwro1, mistevoate LY TE TdyTeY avOpdmoy Ocg 
morevoate kad uicOdy Ad Bere owrTnplav K.T.A. 

1 Pedagog. lib. iii. c. 7, p. 311, ed. Potter; dep obv Aimy em) To.adry 
mavnytper TOD Mdyou, TO Ady Tpocevisueba’ “IAae Tols cols, radayewye, 
madios, Tathip, qvioxe lopaha, Tit rad Tlatip, “Ev &udw Kipie. dds 5e hu 
Tois cots Emouévoars TapayyéAuace Td buolwya TAnpOoa..... aivovytas «b- 
xXapioreiy, [ebxapiotodvtas] aivety, 7® udvm Tarp) xa Tig, Tie kad Tarph, 
TradayayG kal Sdackdr@ Tid, oby Kab T@ ayly Mveduari, rdvta te ‘Evi, év 6 
7a wdvta, BV dv Ta mdyTa by, ... SH ddta Kal voOv Ka) eis aidvas. 

k See the fine passage, Stromat. lib. vii. c. 7, ad init. p. 851, ed. Potter. 

1 Apolog. c. 21: ‘Sed et vulgus jam scit Christum ut hominum aliquem, 
qualem Judzi judicaverunt, quo facilius quis nos hominis cultores existim- 
averit. Verum neque de Christo erubescimus, cum sub nomine ejus deputari 
et damnari juvat.’ ‘ 

™ Apolog. c. 21: ‘Hunc ex Deo prolatum didicimus, et prolatione gene- 
ratum, et idcirco Filium Dei ef Dewm dictum, ex unitate Substantice.’ 
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no joint worship of the Redeemer™; elsewhere he implies that the 
worship of Jesus was co-extensive with faith in Christianity°, 
Origen’s erratic intellect may have at times betrayed him, on 
this as on other subjects, into languageP, more or less incon- 
sistent with his own general line of teaching, by which it must 
in fairness be interpreted. Origen often insists upon the worship 
of Jesus Christ as being a Christian duty4; he illustrates this 
duty, especially in his Homilies, by his personal example? ; he 


n Ad Uxor. lib. ii. c. 6: ‘Audiat ... de ganea. Que Dei mentio? que 
Christi invocatio ? 

° Ady. Jud. c. 7: ‘ Ubique creditur, ab omnibus gentibus supra’ enumer- 
atis colitur, ubique regnat, ubique adoratur.’ 

P Particularly in the treatise, De Oratione, c. 15, vol. i. ed. Ben. p. 223: 
mas dé ovK EoTL KaTa Tov eimdvTas ‘Ti pe Ayes Gyaldy; Ovdels Gyabds ci MW} 
eis 6 cds, 6 Mlatyp” cimety &v* Ti euol mpoocedyn;s Méve Tt Matp) mpoo- 
evxecOa xp), w Kaya Tpoced’xouat Smep Sid THY Gylwy ypapav pavOdveTeE* 
*Apxtepel yap TH bwep uay KatacTabévts bd Tov Tlarpds, Kat mapakdrAhr@ 
tnd Tod TMatpbs civar AaBdyTi, eUxeoOa Huds od Set, GAAG BC apxiepéws Kab 
mapakAytov x.7T.A. This indefensible language was a result of the line taken 
by Origen in opposing the Monarchians._ ‘ As the latter, together with the 
distinction of substance in the Father and the Son, denied also that of the 
Person, so it was. with Origen a matter of practical moment, on account of the 
systematic connexion of ideas in his philosophical system of Christianity, to 
maintain in opposition to them the personal independence of the Logos. 
Sometimes in this controversy he distinguishes between unity of substance 
and personal unity or unity of subject, so that it only concerned him to con- 
trovert the latter. And this certainly was the point of greatest practical 
moment to him; and he must have been well aware that many of the 
Fathers who contended for a personal distinction held firmly at the same time 
to a unity of substance. But according to the internal connexion of his own 
system (Neander means his Platonic doctrine of the 70 dv) both fell together; 
wherever he spoke, therefore, from the position of that system, he affirmed 
at one and the same time the érepérns THs ovolas and the érepdrns Tijs bro- 
ordoews oY TOU bmoKepéevov.’ Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 311, 312. From this 
philosophical premiss Origen deduces his practical inference above noticed : 
ei yop €repos, as év HAAS Selva, KaT’ ovotay Kad bmoKelwevds eorw 6 Lids 
Tov Uarpos, Aro mpockuvnt cov TH Vig Kat ov TG Marpl, } auporépas, 7) TO Marpt 
pdévw. De Orat. c. 15, sub init. p. 222. Although, then, Origen expresses 
his conclusion in Scriptural terminology, it is a conclusion which is traceable 
to his philosophy as distinct from his strict religious belief, and it is entirely 
contradicted by a large number of other passages in his writings. 

a Contr. Cels. v. 12, sub fin. vol. i. p. 587. Also Ibid. viii. 12, p. 750: 
fva oty @cdv, &s arodeddnaper, Toy Tlarépa kal Toy Tidy Oepamevomer™ Kad 
peéver hiv 6 mpods Tovs AAous arevijs Adyos: Kal od Tov Evaryxds ‘ye pavevta, 
ds mpdbrepov odk bvTa, dmepOpnoxetouer. Ibid. viii. 26: udye yap mpooevnTeoy 
7 em mao. Och, Kal mpocevnréoy ye TH Movoyevei, Kal Mpwrordnw mdons 
Kticews, Ady Ocod. , : : 

r See his prayer on the furniture of the tabernacle, as spiritually explained, 
Hom. 13 in Exod. xxxv. p. 176: ‘Domine Jesu, presta mihi, ut aliquid 
monumenti habere merear in tabernaculo Tuo. Ego optarem (si fieri 
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384 The worship of Fesus mm Origen and Novatan. 


bases it upon the great truth which justifies and demands such 
a practical acknowledgment’. It is in keeping with this that 
Origen explains the frankincense offered by the wise men to 
our Infant Saviour as an acknowledgment of His Godhead ; since 
such an action obviously involved that adoration which is due 
only to Godt. This explanation could not have been put for- 
ward by any but a devout worshipper of Jesus. In the work on 
the Trinity, ascribed to Novatian, in the treatises and letters * 


posset), esse aliquid meum in illo auro, ex quo propitiatorium fabricatur, 
vel ex quo arca contegitur, vel ex quo candelabrum fit luminis et lucerne. 
Aut si aurum non habeo, argentum saltem aliquid inveniar offerre, quod 
proficiat in columnas, vel in bases earum. Aut certe vel eris aliquid. .... 
Tantum ne in omnibus jejunus et infecundus inveniar.? Cf. too Hom. i. 
in Lev., Hom. y. in Lev., quoted by Bingham, Ant. xiii. 2, § 3. 

* Comm. in Rom. x. lib. viii. vol. 4, p. 624, ed. Ben., quoted by Bingham, 
ubi supra: ‘[Apostolus] in principio Epistole quam ad Corinthios scribit, 
ubi dicit, “Cum omnibus qui invocant nomen Domini nostri Jesu Christi, in 
omni loco ipsorum et nostro” eum cujus nomen invocatur, Dominum Jesum 
Christum esse pronuntiat. Si ergo et Enos, et Moyses, et Aaron, et Samuel, 
‘invocabant Dominum et ipse exaudiebat eos,” sine dubio Christum Jesum 
Dominum invocabant ; et si invocare nomen Domini et orare Dominum 
unum atque idem est; sicut invocatur Deus, invocandus est Christus; et 
sicut oratur Deus, ita et orandus est Christus; et sicut offerimus Deo Patri 
primo omnium orationes, ita et Domino Jesu Christo; et sicut offerimus 
postulationes Patri, ita offerimus postulationes et Filio ; et sicut offerimus 
gratiarum actiones Deo, ita et gratias offerimus Salvatori. Unum namque 
utrique honorem deferendum, id est Patri et Filio, divinus edocet sermo, cum 
dicit : “Ut omnes honorificent Filium, sicut honorificant Patrem.” ’ 

* Contr. Cels. i. 60, p. 375: épovtes pty dpa, & (ty obtws évoudow) 
ober Twr ek Oecd Kal avOpdrov OvnTod mpochveyxav, obuBora bev, os 
Baowret Tov xXpucdy, ds d& TeOvntomevy Thy curtpvav, ds dt cg Tov AiBavwrdy* 
mpoohveyxay 5&, waddytes tov Témov THs yevérews adTod. "AAN’ ered Oeds 
fv, 6 dwép Tods BonBodvras avOpdmois a&yyéAous evuTdpyov Zothp Tod yévous 
Tay avOpirwy, yyehos juelbato Thy Tov wdywv em) TpooKuvjca Toy *Incody 
evoeBelav, xpnuatioas abtois ‘uh Frew mpos Toy ‘Hpddnv, GAX emavenGeiv 
HAAN 456 cis Te oixcia.’ Cf. St. Iren. adv. Her. iii. 9. 2. 

* Novat. de Trin. c. 14, quoted by Bingham: ‘Si homo tantummodo 
Christus, quomodo adest ubique invocatus, quum hec hominis natura non 
sit, sed Dei, ut adesse omni loco possit ?? 

* St. Cyprian. de Bono Patientie, p. 220, ed. Fell:: ‘Pater Deus precepit 
Filium suum adorari: et Apostolus Paulus, divini preecepti memor, ponit et 
dicit: “ Deus exaltavit illum et donavit ili nomen quod est super omne 
nomen; ut in nomine Jesu omne genu flectatur, coelestium, terrestrium, et 
infernorum :” et in Apocalypsi angelus Joanni volenti adorari se resistit et 
dicit: “Vide ne feceris, quia conservus tuus sum et fratrum tuorum; Jesum 
Dominum adora.” Qualis Dominus Jesus, et quanta patientia ejus, ut qui 
in ccelis adoratur, necdum vindicetur in terris?’ In Rey. xx. 9, St. Cyprian 
probably read 7@ Kuplp instead of 76 @cg. See his language to Lucius, 
Bishop of Rome, who had recently been a confessor in a sudden persecution 
of Gallus, a.p. 252 (Ep. 61, p. 145, ed. Fell.): ‘Has ad vos literas mit- 
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Value of Hymns as expressing Christiandoctrine. 385 





of St. Cyprian, in the apologetic works of Arnobiusy and Lac- 
tantius4, references to the subject are numerous and decisive. 
But our limits forbid any serious attempt to deal with the 
materials which crowd upon us as we advance into the central 
and later decades of the third century ; and at this point it may 
be well to glance at the forms with which the primitive Church 
actually approached the throne of the Redeemer. 

It is clear that Christian hymnody has ever been prized and 
hated for its services in popularising the worship of Jesus 
Christ. Hymnody actively educates, while it partially satisfies, 
the instinct of worship ; it is a less formal and sustained act of 
worship than prayer, yet it may really involve transient acts 
of the deepest adoration. But, because it is less formal ; be- 
cause in using it the soul can pass, as it were, unobserved and 
at will from mere sympathetic states of feeling to adoration, and 
from adoration back to passive although reverent sympathy ;— 
hymnody has always been a popular instrument for the ex- 
pression of religious feeling. And from the first years of 
Christianity it seems to have been especially consecrated to the 
honour of the Redeemer. We have already noted traces of such 
apostolical hymns in the Pauline Epistles; but some early 
Humanitarian teachers did unintentional service, by bringing 
into prominence the value of hymns as witnesses to Christian 
doctrine, and as efficient means of popular dogmatic teaching. 
When the followers of Artemon maintained that the doctrine 
of Christ’s Godhead was only brought into the Church during 
the episcopate of Zephyrinus, a Catholic writer, quoted by Euse- 
bius, observed, by way of reply, that ‘the psalms and hymns 
of the brethren, which, from the earliest days of Christianity, 
had been written by the faithful, all celebrate Christ, the Word 
of God, proclaiming His Divinity.’ Origen pointed out that 
hymns were addressed only to God and to His Only-begotten 


timus, frater carissime, et representantes vobis per epistolam gaudium 
nostrum, fida obsequia caritatis expromimus ; hic quoque in sacrificiis atque 
in orationibus nostris non cessantes Deo Patri, et Christo Filio Ejus Domino 
nostro gratias agere, et orare pariter ac petere, ut qui perfectus est atque 
perficiens, custodiat et perficiat in vobis confessionis vestre gloriosam 
coronam.’ 

y Arnobius adv. Gentes, i. 36: ‘ Quotidianis supplicationibus adoratis.’ 
And Ibid. i. 39: ‘Neque [Christus] omni illo qui vel maximus potest 
excogitari divinitatis afficiatur cultu?’ [ed. Oehler]. 

z Lactantius, Div. Inst. iv. 16. “ 

2 Bus. Hist. Eccl. v. 28: Warpol 5& Boor kal Bdal ddeAPGv am’ apis bmd 
moray ypapeioa, Tov Adyor Tod Ocod Tov Xpioroy burovar OeoAoryourTes. 
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386 Christ adored in the Gloria in Excelsis, 


Word, Who is also God». And the practical value of these hymns 
as teaching the doctrine of Christ’s Deity was illustrated by the 
conduct of Paulus of Samosata. He banished from his own 
and neighbouring churches the psalms which were sung to our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; he spoke of them contemptuously as being 
merely modern compositions. This was very natural in a 
prelate who ‘did not wish to confess with the Church that the 
Son of God had descended from heayen® ; but it shews how 
the hymnody of the primitive Church protected and proclaimed 
the truths which she taught and cherished. 

Of the early hymns of the Church of Christ some remain to 
this day among us as witnesses and expressions of her faith in 
Christ’s Divinity. Such are the Tersanctus and the Gloria in 
Excelsis. Both belong to the second century ; both were intro- 
duced, it is difficult to say how early, into the Eucharistic Office; 
both pay Divine honours to our Blessed Lord. As each morning 
dawned, the Christian of primitive days repeated in private the 
Gloria in Excelsis ; it was his hymn of supplication and praise 
to Christ. How wonderfully does it blend the appeal to our 
Lord’s human sympathies with the confession of His Divine 
prerogatives ! ‘O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 
That takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us.’ 
How thrilling is that burst of praise, which at last drowns 
the plaintive notes of entreaty that have preceded it, and hails 
Jesus Christ glorified on His throne in the heights of heaven ! 
‘For Thou only art holy; Thou only art the Lord ; Thou 
only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory 
of God the Father.’ Each evening too, in those early times, the 
Christian offered another hymn, less known among ourselves, 


but scarcely less beautiful. It too was addressed to Jesus in 
His majesty :— 





» Contr. Cels. viii. 67: Suvous yap eis udvoy tov em) ract A€youey Ocdy, kat 
Tov povoyerh abtod Adyoy xat Ocdy* Kal Suvoduey ye Ocdy kal Thy Movoyerh 
auTou. 

¢ Eus. Hist. Eccl. vii. 30: Wadnods 88 tods piv cis Ty Kupioy Fudv Inoooy 
Xpiordy mavoas, ds 5) vewrépous Kad vewrepwy avdpav cvyyptiauata. The 
account continues: eis éautdy Bt ev wéon TH exxAncla, Th meyddAn tod wdoxa 
nucpa Warudeiv yuvaikas wapackevd(wr, Sv nad axovcas by Ts opplicer. 
They seem to have sung in this prelate’s own presence, and with his appro- 
bation, odes which greeted him as ‘an angel who had descended from 
heaven,’ although Paulus denied our Lord’s pre-existence. Vanity and un- 
belief are naturally and generally found together. The historian adds ex- 
pressly: ov wey yap Yiby Tod Ocod ob BovaAcrar cuvomodoyety ef ovpavod 
KaTeAnaAv@évat, 
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‘Hail! gladdening Light, of His pure glory poured, 
Who is th’ Immortal Father, heavenly, blest, 
Holiest of Holies—Jesus Christ our Lord! 
Now we are come to the sun’s hour of rest, 
The lights of evening round us shine, 
We hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit Divine! 
Worthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 
With undefiled tongue, 
Son of our God, Giver of life, Alone! 
Therefore in all the world, Thy glories, Lord, they own?.’ 


A yet earlier illustration is afforded by the ode with which the 

Alexandrian Clement concludes his Pedagogus. Although its 

phraseology was strictly adapted to the ‘perfect Gnostic’ at 

Alexandria in the second century, yet it seems to have been 

intended for congregational use. It celebrates our Lord, as 
_ ‘the Dispenser of wisdom,’ ‘the Support of the suffering,’ the 
‘Lord of immortality,’ the ‘Saviour of mortals,’ ‘the Mighty 
Son,’ ‘the God of -peace.’ It thrice insists on the ‘ sincerity’ of 
the praise thus offered Him. It concludes :— 


© Sing we sincerely 
The Mighty Son ; 
3 We, the peaceful choir, 
We, the Christ-begotten ones, 
We, the people of sober life, 
Sing we together the God of peace®.’ 


Nor may we forget a hymn which, in God’s good providence, 


4 €f, Lyra Apostolica, No. 63. The original is given in Routh’s Reliquiz 
Sacr. iii. p. 515 :— 
Das iAapby aylas ddEns abavérov Tatpbs 
ovpaviou, aylou, pdKapos, 
*Inood Xpiote, 
. eAOdvtes emt Tov nrtov duc, 
; iddvres Pas Eomepivoy, 
Suvovpev Tlarépa, kal Tidy, kal “Aytov Tvedua Ocod. 
&ivos ef ev maior Kaupots buvetabar pwvais éotais, 
Tit @€od, (why 6 d.dovs* 
5d 6 ibopos oe Sokdce. 
; St. Basil quotes it in part, De Spir. Sanct. 73. It is still the Vesper Hymn 
of the Greek Church. 
€ Clem. Alex. Ped. iii. 12, fin. p. 313; Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 
tom. iii. p. 3. ‘Der Ton des Liedes ist .... gnostisch versinulichend.’ 
q (Fortlige Gesiinge Christlicher Vorzeit, p. 357, qu. by Daniel) :— 
: MéAT@MEY GTAGS 
moaioa Kkparepdov, 
xopds ciphyns 
ot XpioTdyovot, 
Aads cdppwr, 
WadrAwpev buod Ocdy ciphyys. 
vil | Cez2 
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388 Adoration of Christ in the Te Deum. 





has been endeared to all of us from childhood. In its present 
form, the Te Deum is clearly Western, whether it belongs to the 
age of St. Augustine, with whose baptism it is connected by the 
popular tradition, or, as is probable, to a later period. But we 
can scarcely doubt that portions of it are of Eastern origin, and 
that they carry us up wellnigh to the sub-apostolic period. The 
Te Deum is at once a song of praise, a creed, and a supplication. 
In each capacity it is addressed to our Lord. In the Te Deum 
how profound is the adoration offered to Jesus, whether as One 
of the Most Holy Three, or more specially in His Personal dis- 
tinctness as the King of Glory, the Father’s Everlasting Son! 
How touching are the supplications which remind Him that 
when He became incarnate ‘He did not abhor the Virgin’s 
womb,’ that when His Death-agony was passed He ‘ opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers!’ How passionate are the 
pleadings that He would ‘help His servants whom He has re- 
deemed with His most precious Blood,’ that He would ‘make 
them to be numbered with His saints in glory everlasting !’ 
Much of this language is of the highest antiquity ; all of it is 
redolent with the fragrance of the earliest Church ; and, as we 
English Christians use it still in our daily services, we may rejoice 
to feel that it unites us altogether in spirit, and to a great extent 
in the letter, with the Church of the first three centuriesf. 

The Apostolical Constitutions contain ancient doxologies 
which associate Jesus Christ with the Father as ‘inhabiting the 
praises of Israel,’ after the manner of the Gloria Patrig. And 
the Kyrie Eleison, that germinal type of supplication, of which 
the countless litanies of the modern Church are only the varied 
expansions, is undoubtedly sub-apostolic. Together with the 


f On this subject, see Daniel. Thesaur. Hymnolog. tom. ii. pp. 279-299. 

& Constitutiones, viii. 12 (vol. i. p. 482, ed. Labbe), quoted by Bingham: 
Tapakadovmev ge... . OTws Eravras Huds Siatnphoas év ™ evoeBela, émi- 
cuvayayns ev TH Baothela Tod Xpiorod cov Tod Ocov raons aicOyntHs Kali vontis 
gicews, TOV Baciréws judy, atpémtous, GucumTous, aveyKAHTous’ STL cor TAA 
ddta, céBas kat edxapiotla, Tiuh Kal mpockdyyots TH Map), kal 7G Tid, Kad TO 
‘Ayi@ Tvetpati kat viv al det cab eis Tovs dveAdeuTels Kal GTeAcUTHTOUS aiavas 
tov aidvev. Ibid. 13 (p. 483) : 8:4 rod Xpicr0d cov’ cl od cor Sdta, TILy, alvos, 
Sotoroyla, evxapiotia, KalT@ ‘Aylw Tvevpari, eis tovs ai@vas, auhv. Ibid.: 

> y © > 2 > , t Nee ee cers 
evaoynuevos 6 épxduevos ev dvduatt Kupiou eds, Kupuos, kat erépavey jyiv’ 
‘Ooavva ev tots ibioros. Ibid. 14 (p. 486): éavtods 7G OcG TG udvw ayev- 
vAT@ Oc@, kal 7H XpiorS adrod wapadducda. Ibid. 15 (p. 486): mavras fas 
emowdywye eis Thy TY odpavav Bacirclav, éy XptoTG Inood TH Kuplo juav 
uO ob cot Sdka, Th Kar c€Bas Kal TH ‘Ayl@ Tveduari eis Tods aidvas, déuhy. 
Ibid. (p. 487): 871 cor ddta, aivos, ueyaAompéerera, c€Bas, mpooktynors, Kal TH 
oP mudt Incod TH Xpiotg cov 7H Kuplw judy kai Oc@ wad Bacirct, cal ro 
‘Ayio Tvetpart, viv kal del kat eis Tods aidvas Tay aidvey, auny. 
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Tersanctus and the Gloria in Excelsis it shews very remarkably, 
by its presence in the Eucharistic Office, how ancient and deeply 
rooted was the Christian practice of prayer to Jesus Christ. 
For the Eucharist has a double aspect : it is a gift from heaven 
to earth, but it is also an offering from earth to heaven. In the 
Eucharist the Christian Church offers to the Eternal Father the 
‘merits and Death of His Son Jesus Christ;’ since Christ 
Himself has said, ‘Do this in remembrance of Me.’ © The 
canon of Carthage accordingly expresses the more ancient law 
and instinct of the Church : ‘Cum altari adsistitur, semper ad 
Patrem dirigatur oratioh.’ Yet so strong was the impulse to 
offer prayer to Christ, that this canon is strictly observed by no 
single liturgy, while some rites violate it with the utmost con- 
sistency. The Mozarabic rite is a case in point: its collects 
witness to the Church’s long struggle with, and final victory 
over, the tenacious Arianism of Spaini. It might even appear 


h Cone. Carth. iii. c. 23, Labbe, vol. ii. p. 1170. \ 

i Taking a small part of the Mozarabic Missal, from Advent Sunday to 
Epiphany inclusive, we find sixty cases in which prayer is offered, during the 
altar service, to our Lord. These cases include (1) three ‘Illations’ or Pre- 
faces, for the third Sunday in Advent, Circumcision, and Epiphany (and part 
at least of this Mass for the Epiphany is considered by Dr. Neale in his 
Essays on Liturgiology, p. 138, to be at least not later ‘than the middle of 
the fourth century’) ; also (2) several prayers in which our Lord’s agency in 
sanctifying the Eucharistic sacrifice, or even in receiving it, is implied—e. g. 
‘Jesu, bone Pontifex ..... . sanctifica hance oblationem;’ or, in a ‘ Post 
Pridie’ for fifth Sunday in Advent: ‘ Hee oblata Tibi. . . . benedicenda 
assume libamina (.. . . tui Adventfts gloriam, &c.).’ (Miss. Moz. p. 17.) 
So again, on Mid-Lent Sunday: ‘Ecce, Jesu . . . deferimus Tibi hoc sacri- 


fictum nostre redemptionis .... . accipe hoc sacrificium;’ on which 
Leslie quotes St. Fulgentius, de Fide, c. 19: ‘Cui (i.e. to the Incarnate 
Son) cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto . . . . sacrificium paniset vini . . . . Ec- 


clesia .. . . offerre non cessat.’ Again, in the Mass for Easter Friday, in 
an ‘ Alia Oratio:’ ‘Ecce, Jesu Mediator .... hanc Tibi afferimus victi- 
mam sacrificii singularis.’ From Palm Sunday to Easter Day inclusive, the 
prayers offered to Christ, according to this Missal, are twenty-nine. The zeal 
of the Spanish Church for the Divinity of the Holy Spirit is remarkably 
shewn in a ‘Post Pridie’ for Whitsunday: ‘Suscipe . .. . . Spiritus 
Sancte, omnipotens Deus, sacrificia ;? on which Leslie’s note says, ‘ Ariani 
negabant sacrificium debere Dei Filio offerri, aut Spiritui Sancto. . . . contra 
quos Catholici Gotho-Hispani Filio et Spiritui Sancto sacrificium Eucharisti- 
cum distincté offerunt ;’ and he proceeds to quote another passage from Ful- 
gentius that worship and sacrifice were offered alike to all the Three Persons, 
“hoc est, Sanctze Trinitati.’ The Gallican Liturgies, though in a less degree, 
exhibit the same feature of Eucharistic prayer to our Lord. In the very old 
series of fragmentary Masses, discovered by Mone, and edited by the Rev. 
G. H. Forbes and Dr. Neale (in Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church, 
part i.), as the ‘Missale Richenovense’ (from the abbey of Reichenau, 
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to substitute for the rule laid down at Carthage, the distinct 
but (considering the indivisible relation of the Three Holy 
Persons to each other) perfectly consistent principle that the 
Eucharist is offered to the Holy Trinity. This too would seem 
to be the mind of the Eastern Church. It is unnecessary to 
observe that at this day, both in the Eucharistic Service and 
elsewhere, prayer to Jesus Christ is as integral a feature of the 
devotional system of the Church of England, as it was of the 


where they were found), there are four cases of prayer to Christ ; one of 
them, in the ninth Mass, being in a ©Contestatio”? or Preface. In the 
‘Gothic’ (or southern-Gallic) Missal, prayer is made to Him about seventy- 
six times. Some of these cases are very striking. Thus on Christmas Day, 
‘Suscipe, .... Domine Jesu, omnipotens Deus, sacrificium laudis ob- 
latum. (Muratori, Lit. Rom. ii. 521; Forbes and Neale, p. 35.) The 
‘Jmmolatio’ (another term for the Contestatio) of Palm Sunday is ad- 
dressed to Christ. The ‘Old Gallican’ Missal, belonging to central Gaul, 
has sixteen cases of prayer to Him, including the ‘ Immolatio” of Easter 
Saturday. The ‘Gallican Sacramentary’ (called also the Sacramentarium 
Bobiense, and by Mr. Forbes, the Missal of Besangon) has twenty-eight 
such cases, including three Contestations. The Canon of the Ambrosian Rite 
has prayers to Christ. 

k The principle affirmed in the old Spanish rite, that the Eucharist was to 
be offered to the whole Trinity, and therefore to the Son, is also affirmed in 
the daily Liturgy of the Eastern Church. The prayer of the Cherubic 
Hymn, which indeed was not originally a part of St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy, 
haying been inserted in it not earlier than Justinian’s reign, has this con- 
clusion: 3b yap ef 5 mpoodépwy Kad mpoopepduevos, Kal mpoodexduevos, Kal 
Siadidduevos, Xprore 6 Oels Huav, kal col Thy ddtav avamwewmouev K.T.A. 
About 1155 a dispute arose as to mpoodexduevos, and Soterichus Panteugenus, 
patriarch-elect of Antioch, who taught that the sacrifice was not offered to the 
Son, but only to the Father and the Holy Spirit, was condemned in a council 
at Constantinople, 1156. ‘This,’ says Neale (Introd. to East. Church, 
i. 43.4), ‘ was the end of the controversy that for more than seven hundred 
years had vexed the Church on the subject of the Incarnation.” Between 
this event and the condemnation of Monothelitism, Neale reckons the con- 
demnation of Adoptionism, in 794. Compare also, in the present Liturgy 
of St. James, a prayer just before the ‘Sancta Sanctis,’ addressed to our 
Lord, in which the phrase occurs, ‘ Zhy holy and bloodless sacrifices.’ The 
same Liturgy has other prayers addressed to Him. In St. Mark’s Liturgy, 
among other prayers to Christ, one runs thus, ‘Shew Thy face on this bread 
and these cups.’ After the Lord’s Prayer, the Deacon says, ‘ Bow your heads 
to Jesus,’ and the response is, ‘To Thee, O Lord.’ In fact, the Hast seems 
never to have acepted the maxim that Eucharistic prayer was always addressed 
to the Father. Our ‘ Prayer of St. Chrysostom,’ addressed to the Son, is the 
‘prayer of the third Antiphon’ in Lit. St. Chrys. ; and the same rite, and the 
Armenian, have the remarkable prayer, ‘ Attend, O Lord Jesus Christ our 
God ...... and come to sanctify us,’ &e. In the Coptic Liturgy of 
St. Basil, our Lord is besought to send down the Spirit on the elements. 
The present Roman rite has three prayers to Christ between the ‘ Agnus Dei’ 
and the ‘ Panem ccelestem.’ 
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ancient, or as it is of the contemporary Use of Western 
Christendom! 

Nor was the worship of Jesus Christ by the early Christians 
an esoteric element of their religious activity, obvious only to 
those who were within the Church, who cherished her creed, and 
who took part in her services. It was not an abstract doctrine, 
but a living and notorious practice, daily observed by, and 
recommended to, Christians. As such it challenged the ob- 
servation of the heathen from a very early date. It is probable 
indeed that the Jews, as notably on the occasion of St. Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom™, drew the attention of pagan magistrates to 
the worship of Jesus, in order to stir up contempt and hatred 
against the Christians. But such a worship was of itself calcu- 
lated to strike the administrative instincts of Roman magistrates 
as an unauthorized addition to the registered religions of the 
empire, even before they had discovered it to be irreconcileable 
with public observance of the established state ceremonies, and 
specially with any acknowledgment of the divinity of the reign- 
ing emperor. The younger Pliny is drawing up a report for the 
eye of his imperial master Trajan ; and he writes with the cold 
impartiality of a pagan statesman who is permitting himself to 
take a distant philosophical interest in the superstitions of the 
lower orders. Some apostates from the Church had been 
brought before his tribunal, and he had questioned them as to 
the practices of the Christians in Asia Minor. It appeared that 
on a stated day the Christians met before daybreak, and sang 
among themselves, responsively, a hymn to Christ as God». 
Here it should be noted that Pliny is not recording a vague 
report, but a definite statement, elicited from several persons in 
cross-examination, moreover touching a point which, in dealing 
with a Roman magistrate, they might naturally have desired 
to keep in the background®. Again, the emperor Adrian, when 


1 See Note F in Appendix. m Martyr. St. Polyc. c. 17. 

n Plin. Bp. lib. x. ep. 97: ‘Alii ab indice nominati esse se Christianos 
dixerunt, et mox negaverunt ; fuisse quidem sed desiisse ; quidam ante 
triennium, quidam ante plures annos, non nemo etiam ante viginti quoque. 
Omnes et imaginem tuam, deorumque simulacra venerati sunt, ii et Christo 
maledixerunt. Adfirmabant autem, hanc fuisse summam vel culpe suz vel 
erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo, 
quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod 
obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent.’ 

© That the ‘carmen’ was an incantation, or that Christ was saluted as a 
hero, not as a Divine Person, are glosses upon the sense of this passage, rather 
than its natural meaning. See Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten, tom. v. p. 33- 
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writing to Servian, describes the population of Alexandria as 
divided between the worship of Christ and the worship of 
Serapis?. That One Who had been adjudged by the law to 
death as a criminal should receive Divine honours, must have 
been sufficiently perplexing to the Roman official mind ; but it 
was much less irritating to the statesmen than to the philoso- 
phers. In his life of the fanatical cynic and apostate Christian, 
Peregrinus Proteus, whose voluntary self-immolation he himself 
witnessed at Olympia in A.D. 165, Lucian gives vent to the con- 
temptuous sarcasm which was roused in him, and in men like 
him, by the devotions of the Church. ‘The Christians,’ he 
says, ‘are still worshipping that great man who was gibbeted 
in Palestined.’ He complains that the Christians are taught 
that they stand to each other in the relation of brethren, as soon 
as they have broken loose from the prevailing customs, and 
have denied the gods of Greece, and have taken to the adoration 
of that impaled Sophist of theirst. The Celsus with whom we 
meet in the treatise of Origen may or may not have been the 
friend of Lucian’. Celsus, it has been remarked, represents 
a class of intellects which is constantly found among the 
opponents of Christianity ; Celsus has wit and acuteness without 
moral earnestness or depth of research ; he looks at things only 
on the surface, and takes delight in constructing and putting 
forward difficulties and contradictions. The worship of our 
Lord was certain to engage the perverted ingenuity of a mind of 
this description ; and Celsus attacks the practice upon a variety 
of grounds which are discussed by Origen. The general position 
taken up by Celsus is that the Christians had no right to 
denounce the polytheism of the pagan world, since their own 
worship of Christ was essentially polytheistic. It was absurd 
in the Christians, he contends, to point at the heathen gods as 
idols, whilst they worshipped One Who was in a much more 
wretched condition than the idols, and indeed was not even an 


P Apud Lamprid. in vita Alex. Severi: ‘ab aliis Serapidem, ab aliis adorari 
Christum.’ { 


4 De Morte Peregrini, c. 11: toy wéyay ody éxcivov &r1 céBovow &yOpwmor, 
Tov ev Maduorivyn avackodomobévta. 

 Thid. c. 13: eweidav Emat rapaBdvres, Oeods uty ‘EAANYiKOvs arapyicwv= 
Tal, Tov © averKodomiomevoy excivoy copioThy adtaev TpooKvV@ot. 

* Neander decides in the negative (Ch. Hist. i. 225 sqq.), (1) on the 
ground of the vehemence of the opponent of Origen, as contrasted with the 
moderation of the friend of Lucian ; (2) because the friend of Lucian was 
an Epicurean, the antagonist of Origen a neo-Platonist. 

* See the remarks of Neander, Ch. Hist. vol. i. p. 2247, ed. Bohn. 
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idol at all, since He was a mere corpse. The Christians, he 
urges, worshipped no God, no, not even a demon, but only 
a dead man*. If the Christians were bent upon religious in- 
novations ; if Hercules, and AXsculapius, and the gods who had 
been of old held in honour, were not to their taste; why could 
they not have addressed themselves to such distinguished mortals 
as Orpheus, or Anaxarchus, or Epictetus, or the Sybil? Nay, 
would it not have been better to have paid their devotions to 
some of their own prophets, to Jonah under the gourd, or to 
Daniel in the lion’s den, than to a man who had lived an infa- 
mous life, and had died a miserable death ¥? In thus honouring 
a Jew Who had been apprehended and put to death, the Chris- 
tians were no better than the Getz who worshipped Zamolxis, 
than the Cilicians who adored Mopsus, than the Acarnanians 
who prayed to Amphilochus, than the Thebans with their cultus 
of Amphiaraus, than the Lebadians who were so devoted to 
Trophonius?. Was it not absurd in the Christians to ridicule 
the heathen for the devotion which they paid to Jupiter on the 
score of the exhibition of his sepulchre in Crete, while they 
themselves adored One Who was Himself only a tenant of the 
tomb2? Above all, was not the worship of Christ fatal to the 
Christian doctrine of the Unity of God? If the Christians 
really worshipped no God but One, then their reasoning against 
the heathen might have had force in it. But while they offer an 
excessive adoration to this Person Who has but lately appeared 
in the world, how can they think that they commit no offence 
against God, by giving these Divine honours to His Servant> ? 


a Contr. Cels. vii. 40, p. 722: Wa ph mavtdmacw fire narayéAacrot TOUS 
pty BAdous, Tovs Seucvumevous Ocovs, ws €ldwAc. Bracdnuodytes’ Tov 5é Kal 
adtav Gs GAnO@s ciddAwy GOALHTEpOY, kal unde eldwrov er1, GAN’ dyTws veKpor, 
oéBovres, kal Marépa Suoiov aire (nrowvres. 

x Ibid. vii. 68, p. 742: duedeyxovrar capes ov Ocdy, GAN oddE Saluova 
GAAG Vekpoy o€BoyTes. 

y. Ibid. vii. 53, p- 732: mow & hv tyiv epewov, ereidh ‘ye Kalvoroujoal 
rt emebuphoare, wept GAAov Tie THY vevvalws amodavdvrwy, Kal Betov mibov 
détacba duvamevor, omovidou; Bépe, ef wh Hpeckey “Hpaxdis, kal “AgkAn- 
mids, kab of méAa Sedoéaouevor, Oppea elxere K.T.A. Cf. 57. 

z [bid. iii. 34, p. 469: meta Tada ‘rapamAnotov nuas’ oler at ‘qemommKeva, 
rov (Ss pnow 6 Kéagos) aaAdvra Kat amobavevra, Opnoxevovtas,’ Tors Téraus 
oéBover Tov Zoporkiu, kal Kidrke Tov Méipov, Kad >Arapyacr tov >Applroxor, 
Kad OnBalors Tov -Achidpewy, Kat AeBadlors tov Tpopaviov. 

a [bid. iii. 43, Pp. 475: meTa TadTa réyer rept huav § bre KararyeA@bey 
Tay mpoTKUvOWTaY tov Ala, émel Taos abrovd ev Kphrn Setxvutas Kal ovdév 
frrov o€Bomev TOY dd ToD Tapou’ K.T.A. : 

b Ibid, viii. 12, p. 750: Sdfu 9 dy ms ekijs robros miOavdy Tt Kal Mav 
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‘In his replies Origen entirely admits the fact upon which 
Celsus comments in this lively spirit of raillery. He does not 
merely admit that prayer to Christ was the universal practice of 
the Church ; he energetically justifies it. When confronting the 





heathen opponent of his Master’s honour, Origen writes as the. 


Christian believer, rather than as the philosophizing Alex- 
andrian®. He deals with the language of Celsus patiently and 
in detail. The objects of heathen worship were unworthy of 
worship ; the Jewish prophets had no claim to it ; Christ was 
worshipped as the Son of God, as God Himself. ‘If Celsus,’ 
he says, ‘had understood the meaning of this, “I and the Father 
are One,” or what the Son of God says in His prayer, “ As I and 
Thou are One,” he would never have imagined that we worship 
any but the God Who is over all ; for Christ says, ‘‘ The Father 
is in Me and I in Him4.”’ Origen then proceeds, although by 
a questionable analogy, to guard this language against a Sabellian 
construction : the worship addressed to Jesus was addressed to 
Him as personally distinct from the Father. Origen indeed, in 
vindicating this worship of our Lord, describes it elsewhere as 
prayer in an improper sense®, on the ground that true prayer is 
offered to the Father only. This has been explained to relate 
ofily to the mediatorial aspect of His Manhood as our High 
Priestf ; and Bishop Bull further understands him to argue that 
the Father, as the Source of Deity, is ultimately the Object of 
all adorations. But Origen entirely admits the broad fact that 
Jesus received Divine honours ; and he defends such worship of 
Jesus as being an integral element of the Church’s life. 


réyew ev 7G, ‘Ei wey 3) pndéva UAdAov eOcpdmevoy ovTor TAHY Eva, Ody, Hv dv 
Tis avTois taws mpds Tovs HAAous Garevys Adyos* vuvl de Tov vayxos pavevta 
Todroy dmepOpnokevovot, Kal Suws oddév TAnUmEACiy voutCovar wep) TOY Ocdy, Ei 
kal irnpérns avtod OcpamevOhoerat.’ 

¢ See however Contr. Cels. v.11, sub fin. p. 585, where, nevertheless, the con- 
clusion of the passage shews his real mind in De Orat. c. 15, quoted above. 

4 Contr. Cels. viii. 12, p. 750: erep vevohker 6 KéAoos té° ‘Ey kal 6 
Tlarhp ev éopev"” kal 7d ev edyf eipnucvor bmd Tod Yiod Tod Ocod év TH" “As 
eye Kal od Ev éoper,’ ode by Beto Huds Kal %AAov Ocpamwevev, mapa Toy em) 
macr @cdv. ‘‘O yap Marihp,’ pnoty, ‘ ev euol, kaye ev TG Marpl.’ 

© Ibid. v. 4: THs wep) mpooevxis kupiodrctias Kal Kataxphoews. 

f Tbid. viii. 13, 16. ‘ Loquitur de Christo,’ says Bishop Bull, ‘ ut Summo 
Sacerdote.’ Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 9, 15. 

& Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. sect. ii. c.9, n. 15: ‘Sin Filium intueamur relate, 
qua Filius est, et ex Deo Patre trahit originem, tum rursus certum est, 
cultum et venerationem omnem, quem ipsi deferimus, ad Patrem redundare, 
in ipsumque, ut mnyhv Ged77T0s ultimo referri.’ 

h See Reading’s note on Orig. de Orat. § 15. 
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The stress of heathen criticism, however, still continued to 
be directed against the adoration of our Lord. ‘Our gods,’ so 
ran the heathen language of a later day, ‘are not displeased 
with you Christians for worshipping the Almighty God. But 
you maintain the Deity of One Who was born as a man, and 
Who was put to death by the punishment of the cross (a mark 
of infamy reserved for criminals of the worst kind) ; you believe 
Him to be still alive, and you adore Him with daily suppli- 
cationsi,’ ‘The heathen,’ observes Lactantius, ‘throw in our 
teeth the Passion of Christ ; they say that we'worship a Man, 
and a Man too Who was put to death by men under circum- 
stances of ignominy and torture.’ Lactantius and Arnobius 
reply to the charge in precisely the same manner. They admit 
the truth of Christ’s Humanity, and the shame of His Passion ; 
but they earnestly assert His literal and absolute Godhead. 
However the heathen might scorn, the Godhead of Christ was 
the great certainty upon which the eye of His Church was 
persistently fixed ; it was the truth by which her practice of 
adoring Him was necessarily determined 1, 

If the Gospel had only enjoined the intellectual acceptance of 
some philosophical theistic theory, its popular impotence would 
have earned the toleration which is easily secured by cold, 
abstract, passionless religions. In that case it would never 
have provoked the earnest scorn of a Lucian or of a Celsus. 
They would have condoned or passed it by, even if they had 


i Arnob. adv. Gentes, i. 36: ¢ Sed non idcirco Dii vobis infesti sunt, quod 
omnipotentem colatis Deum: sed quod hominem natum, et (quod personis 
infame est vilibus) crucis supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse contenditis, 
et superesse adhuc creditis, et quotidianis supplicationibus adoratis.’ 

k Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 16: ‘Venio nunc ad ipsam Passionem, que velut 
opprobrium nobis objectari solet, quod et hominem, et ab hominibus insigni 
supplicio adfectum et excruciatum colamus: ut doceam eam ipsam Passionem 
ab Eo cum magn4 et divina ratione susceptam, et in e& sold et virtutem, et 
veritatem, et sapientiam contineri.’ 

1 Arnob. adv. Gentes, i, 42: ‘Natum hominem colimus. Etiamsi esset 
id verum, locis ut in superioribus dictum est, tamen pro multis et tam liber- 
alibus donis, que ab eo profecta in nobis sunt, Deus dici appellarique deberet. 
Cum vero Deus sit re certa, et sine ullius rei dubitationis ambiguo, inficiaturos 
arbitramini nos esse, quam maxime illum a nobis coli, et preesidem nostri 
corporis nuncupari? Ergone, inquiet aliquis furens, iratus, et percitus, Deus 
jlle est Christus? Deus, respondebimus, et interiorum potentiarum Deus ; 
et quod magis infidos acerbissimis doloribus torqueat, rei maxim caus 
a summo Rege ad nos missus.’ Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 29: ‘Quum dicimus 
Deum Patrem et Deum Filium, non diversum dicimus, nec utrumque secer- 
nimus: siquidem nec Pater sine F ilio nuncupari, nec Filius potest sine Patre 
generari.’ 
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396 Pagan caricature of the adoration of Fesus. 


not cared to patronize it. But the continuous adoration of 
Jesus by His Church made the neutrality of such men as these 
morally impossible. They knew what it meant, this worship of 
the Crucified ; it was too intelligible, too soul-enthralling, to be 
ignored or to be tolerated. And the lowest orders of the popu- 


lace were for many long years, just as intelligently hostile to it 


as were the philosophers. Witness that remarkable caricature 
of the adoration of our crucified Lord, which was discovered not 
long since beneath the ruins of the Palatine palace™. It is a 
rough sketch, traced, in all probability, by the hand of some 
pagan slave in one of the earliest years of the third century of 
our era®, A human figure with an ass’s head is represented as 


m See ‘Deux Monuments des Premiers Siécles de I’Eglise expliqués, par 
le P. Raphaél Garrucci,’ Rome, 1862. He describes the discovery and 
appearance of this ‘Graffito Blasfemo’ as follows :—Comme tant d’autres 
ruines, le palais des Césars récélait aussi de nombreuses inscriptions dictées 
par le caprice. Aprés avoir recueilli celles qui couvraient les parois de toute 
une salle, nous arrivames » trouver quelques paroles grecques, inscrites au 
sommet d’un mur enseveli sous les décombres. Ce fut 1& un précieux indice 
qui nous fit pourstivre nos recherches. Bientét apparut le contour d’une téte 
@’animal sur un corps humain, dont les bras étaient étendus comme ceux des 
orantes dans les Catacombes. La découverte paraissait avoir un haut intérét: 
aussi Mgr. Milesi, Ministre des travaux publics, nous autorisa-t-il, avec sa 
bienveillance accoutumée, i faire enlever la terre et les débris qui encom- 
braient cette chambre, le 11 Novembre, 1857. Nous ne tarddmes point & 
contempler une image que ces ruines avaient conservée intacte & travers les 
siécles, et dont nous pdimes relever un calque fidéle. 

‘Elle réprésente une croix, dont la forme est celle du Tau grec, surmonté 
@une cheville qui porte une tablette. Un homme est attaché & cette croix, 
mais la téte de cette figure n’est point humaine, c’est celle du cheval ou 
plutét de Yonagre. Le crucifié est revétu de la tunique de dessous, que les 
anciens désignaient sous le nom d’interula, et d'une autre tunique sans 
ceinture ; des bandes appelées crurales enveloppent la partie inférieure des 
jambes. A la gauche du spectateur, on voit un autre personnage, qui sous le 
méme vétement, semble converser avec la monstrueuse image, et éléve vers 
elle sa main gauche, dont les doigts sont separés. A droite, au dessus de la 
croix, se lit la lettre Y; et au dessous, l’inscription suivante : 

AAEZAMENOS SEBETE (pour SEBETAI) 
QEON 
Alexamenos adore son Dieu.’ 

For the reference to this interesting paper I am indebted to the kindness 
of Professor Westwood. See also Archdeacon Wordsworth’s Tour in Italy, 
ii. pu t43- 

2 P. Garucci fixes this date on the following grounds: (1) Inscriptions on 
tiles and other fragments of this part of the Palatine palace shew that it was 
constructed during the reign of the Emperor Adrian. The dates 123 and 126 
are distinctly ascertained. (Deux Monuments, &c., p. 10.) The inscription 
therefore is not earlier than this date. (2) The calumny of the worship of 
the ass’s head by the Christians is not mentioned by any of the Apologists 
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fixed to a cross; while another figure in a tunic stands on one 
side. This figure is addressing himself to the crucified monster, 
and is making a gesture which was the customary pagan ex- 
pression of adoration. Underneath there runs a rude inscrip- 
tion: Alewamenos adores his God. Here we are face to face with 
a touching episode of the life of the Roman Church in the days 
of Severus or of Caracalla. As under Nero, so, a century and a 
half later, there were worshippers of Christ in the household of 
the Cesar. But the paganism of the later date was more in- 
telligently and bitterly hostile to the Church than the paganism 
which had shed the blood of the Apostles. The Gnostic invec- 
tive which attributed to the Jews the worship of an ass, was 
applied by the pagans with facile indifference both to Jews and 
Christians. Tacitus attributes the custom to a legend respecting 
services rendered by wild asses to the Israelites in the desert ° ; 
‘and so, I suppose,’ observes Tertullian, ‘it was thence presumed 
that we, as bordering on the Jewish religion, were taught to 
worship such a figure.’ A story of this kind once current, was 





who precede Tertullian, nor by any who succeed Minucius Felix ; which may 
be taken to prove that this misrepresentation of Christian worship was only 
in vogue among pagan critics in Rome and Africa at the close of the second 
and at the beginning of the third century. (3) It is certain from Tertullian 
that there were Christians in the imperial palace during the reign of the 
Emperor Severus: ‘Even Severus himself, the father of Antoninus, was 
mindful of the Christians ; for he sought out Proculus a Christian, who was 
surnamed Torpacion, the steward of Euodia, who had once cured him by 
means of oil, and kept him in his own palace, even to his death : whom also 
Antoninus very well knew, nursed as he was upon Christian milk.’ Ad Scapu- 
lam, c. 4. Caracalla’s playmate was a Christian boy; see Dr. Pusey’s note 
on Tertull. p. 148, Oxf. Tr. Libr. Fath. (4) ‘ Rien dans le monument du 
Palatin ne contredit cette opinion, ni la paléographie, qui trahit la méme 
époque, tant 4 cause de l’usage simultané de I’s carré et de l’e semicirculaire 
dans la méme inscription, que par la forme générale des lettres; ni moins 
encore l’ortographe, car on sait que le changement de Pat en & aplus d’un 
exemple 4 Rome, méme sur les monuments grecs du régne d’ Auguste. Enfin 
les autres inscriptions grecques de cette chambre, qui sans préjudice pour 
notre these, pourraient étre d’une autre temps, ne font naitre aucune difficulté 
sérieuse, étant parfaitement semblables celle dont nous nous occupons.’ 
Garucci, Ibid. p. 13. 

© Tac. Hist. v.c. 4. He had it probably from Apion ; see Josephus, ¢. 


* Ap. ii. 10. It is repeated by Plutarch, Symp. iv. 5: Tov voy dvaphvarra 


abtots mnynv BdaTos Tiuaot. And by Democritus: Xpuojy dvov KEeparny 
mpocextvouv. Apud Suidas, voc. lovdds. 

p Apolog. 16. Tertullian refutes Tacitus by referring to his own account 
of the examination of the Jewish temple by Cn. Pompeius after his capture of 
Jerusalem; Pompey ‘found no image’ in the temple. For proof that the 
early Christians were constantly identified with the Jews by the pagan world, 
see Dr. Pusey’s note on Tert, ubi supra, in the Oxf. Tr. Libr. Fath. 
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desta Ria DED NE ee SG 
easily adapted to the purposes of a pagan caricaturist. Whether 
from ignorance of the forms of Christian worship, or in order to 
make his parody of it more generally intelligible to the pagan 
public, the draughtsman has ascribed to Alexamenos the gestures 
of a heathen devotee4. But the real object of this coarse cari- 


cature is too plain to be mistaken. _ Jesus Christ, we may be sure, 


had other confessors and worshippers in the imperial palace © 


who knelt side by side with Alexamenos. The moral pressure 
‘of the advancing Church was making itself felt throughout 
all ranks of pagan society; ridicule was invoked to do the 
work of argument; and the social persecution which crowned 
all true Christian devotion was often only the prelude to a 
sterner test of that loyalty to a crucified Lord, which could meet 
heathen scorn with the strength of patient faith, and heathen 
cruelty with the courage of heroic endurance. 

The death-cry of the martyrs must have familiarized the 
heathen mind with the honour paid to the Redeemer by Chris- 
tians. Of the worship offered in the Catacombs, of the stern 
yet tender discipline whereby the early Church stimulated, 
guided, moulded the heavenward aspirations of her children, 
paganism knew, could know, nothing. But the bearing and 
the exclamations of heroic servants of Christ when arraigned 
before the tribunals of the empire, or when exposed to a death 
of torture and shame in the amphitheatres, were matters of 
public notoriety. The dying prayers of St. Stephen expressed 
the instinct, if they did not provoke the imitation, of many a 
martyr of later days. What matters it to Blandina of Lyons 
that her pagan persecutors have first entangled her limbs in 
the meshes of a large net, and then have exposed her to the 
fury of a wild bull? She is insensible to pain ; she is entranced 
in a profound communion with Christ™. What matters it to 
that servant-boy in Palestine, Porphyry, that his mangled body 
is “committed to a slow fire?’ He does but call more earnestly 
in his death-struggle upon Jesus’. Felix, an African bishop, 
after a long series of persecutions, has been condemned to be 
beheaded at Venusium for refusing to give up the sacred books 


a Job xxxi. 27. St. Hieronym. in Oseam, c. 13: ‘Qui adorant solent 
deosculari,manum suam.’ Comp. Minuc, Fel. Oct. c. 2. 

r Bus. Hist. Bcc. v. 1: els yopyabov BAnbeiods ratpm mapeBAHIN? Kal ikaves 
&vaBandeioa mpos Tod Cdov, undt alcOnow er Tov cvpBawdvtav Exovoa Sia. 
why eanlda kal émoxhy Tay TemoTevuevery Kal dulrray mpds Xpiordy. 

8 Tbid, Mart. Pal. 11: xaOodauévns adrod THs proyds &mepinke Pwvyv, Tov 
Tidy Tod @cod Incodv BonPdy ém:Bowpevos. 
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to the proconsul. ‘Raising his eyes to heaven, he said with a 
clear voice , .., “O Lord God of heaven and earth, Jesu Christ, 
to Thee do I bend my neck by way of sacrifice, O Thou Who 
abidest for ever, to Whom belong glory and majesty, world 
without end. Ament.”’ Theodotus of Ancyra has been betrayed 
by the apostate Polychronius, and is joining in a last prayer with 
the sorrowing Church. ‘Lord Jesu Christ,’ he cries, ‘Thou 
Hope of the hopeless, grant that I may finish the course of my 
conflict, and offer the shedding of my blood as a libation and 
sacrifice, to the relief of all those who suffer for Thee. Do Thou 
lighten their burden ; and still this tempest of persecution, that 
all who believe in Thee may enjoy rest and quietness,’ And 
afterwards, in the extremity of his torture, he prays thus: ‘Lord 
Jesu Christ, Thou Hope of the hopeless, hear my prayer, and 
_ assuage this agony, seeing that for Thy Name’s sake I suffer 
thus*.’ And when the pain had failed to bend his resolution, 
and the last sentence had been pronounced by the angry judge, 
*O Lord Jesu Christ,’ the martyr exclaims, ‘Thou Maker of 
heaven and earth, Who forsakest not them that put their hope 
in Thee, I give Thee thanks for that Thou hast made me meet 
to be citizen of Thy heavenly city, and to have a share in Thy 
kingdom. I give Thee thanks, that Thou hast given me strength 
to conquer the dragon, and to bruise his head. Give rest unto 
Thy servants, and stay the fierceness of the enemies in my 


* Ruinart, Acta Martyrum Sincera, ed. Verone, 1731, p. 314. Acta 
S. Felicis Episcopi, anno 303: ‘Felix Episcopus, elevans oculos in celum, 
clara voce dixit, Deus, gratias Tibi. Quinquaginta et sex annos habeo in hoc 
seculo. Virginitatem custodivt. Evangelia servavt, fidem et veritatem pre- 
dicam. Domine Deus coli et terre, Jesu Christe, Tibi cervicem meam ad 
victimam flecto, Qui permanes in eternum ; Cut est claritas et magnificentia 
im secula seculorum. Amen. 

u Thid. p. 303, Passio S. Theodoti Ancyrani, et septem virginum: ‘Theo- 
dotus, valedicens fratribus, jubensque ne ab oratione cessarent, sed Deum 
orarent ut corona ipsi obtingeret, preeparavit se ad verbera sustinenda. Simul 
igitur perstiterunt in oratione cum martyre, qui prolixe precatus, tandem ait : 
Domine Jesu Christe, spes desperatorum, da mihi certaminis curswm perficere, 
at sanguinis effusionem pro sacrificio et libatione offerre, omnium eorum causa 
qui propter Te affiguntur. Alleva onus eorwm ; et compesce tempestatem, wt 
requie et profunda tranquillitate potiantur omnes qui in Te credunt.’ 

x Ibid. p. 307: ‘ Videns ergo Preses se frustra laborare, et fatigatos 
tortores deficere ; depositum de ligno jussit super ignitas testulas collocari. 
Quibus etiam interiora corporis penetrantibus gravissimum dolorem ‘sentiens 
Theodotus, oravit dicens, Domime Jesu Christe, spes desperatorum, exaudt 
orationem meam, et cruciatum hune mitiga; quia propter Nomen Sanctum 
Twum ista patior.’ 
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person. Give peace unto Thy Church, and set her free from 
the tyranny of the devil ¥’ 

Thus it was that the martyrs prayed and died. Their voices 
reach us across the chasm of intervening centuries ; but time 
cannot impair the moral majesty, or weaken the accents of their 
strong and simple conviction. One after another their piercing 
words, in which the sharpest human agony is so entwined with 
a superhuman faith, fall upon our ears. ‘ O Christ, Thou Son 
of God, deliver Thy servants.’ ‘O Lord Jesu Christ, we are 
Christians ; Thee do we serve; Thou art our Hope; Thou art 
the Hope of Christians; O God Most Holy, O God Most 
High, O God Almighty.’ ‘O Christ, cries a martyr again 
and again amidst his agonies, ‘O Christ, let me not be con- 
founded». ‘Help, I pray Thee, O Christ, have pity. Pre- 
serve my soul, guard my spirit, that I be not ashamed. I pray 
Thee, O Christ, grant me power of endurance.’ ‘I pray Thee, 
Christ, hear me. I thank Thee, my God ; command that I be 


y Ruinart, Acta, p. 307: ‘Cumque ad locum pervenissent, orare coepit 
Martyr in hee verba: Domine Jesu Christe, celi terreque. conditor, qui non 
derelinquis sperantes in Te, gratias Tibi ago, quia fecisti me dignwm celestis 
Tue Urbis civem, Tuique regni consortem. Gratias Tibi ago, quia donasti 
mihi draconem vincere, et caput ejus conterere. Da requiem servis Tuis, atque 
in me siste violentiam tnimicorum. Da Ecclesie Tue pacem, eruens eam a 
tyrannide diaboli.’ 

2 Ibid. p. 340; Acta SS. Saturnini, Dativi, et aliorum plurimorum 
martyrum in Africa, a. 304: ‘Thelica martyr, media de ipsa carnificum rabie 
hujusmodi preces Domino cum gratiarum actione effundebat : Deo gratias. 
In Nomine Tuo, Christe Dei Fili, libera servos Tuos.’ 

a Ibid.: ‘Cum ictibus ungularum concussa fortius latera sulcarentur, proflu- 
ensque sanguinis unda violentis tractibus emanaret, Proconsulem sibi dicentem 
audivit: Incipies sentire quee vos pati oporteat. Et adjecit: Adgloriam. Gra- 
tias ago Deo regnorum. Apparet regnum ceeternum, regnum tincorruptum. Do- 
mine Jesu Christe, Christiant sumus ; Tibi servimus ; Tu es spes nostra; Tu es 
spes Christianorum ; Deus sanctissime ; Deus altissime ; Deus omnipotens.’ 

6 Ibid. p. 341: ‘ Advolabant truces manus jussis velocibus leviores, secre- 
taque pectoris, disruptis cutibus, visceribusque divulsis, nefandis adspectibus 
profanorum adnex4 crudelitate pandebant. Inter hee Martyris mens immo- 
bilis perstat: et licet membra rumpantur, divellantur viscera, latera dissi- 
pentur, animus tamen martyris integer, inconcussusque perdurat. Denique 
dignitatis suze memor Dativus, qui et Senator, tali voce preces Domino sub 
carnifice rabiente fundebat: O Christe Domine, non confundar.’ Ibid. p. 342: 
‘At martyr, inter vulnerum cruciatus sevissimos pristinam suam repetens 
orationem : Rogo, ait, Christe, non confundar.’ 

¢ Tbid. p. 342: ‘Spectabat interea Datiyus lanienam corporis sui potius 
quam dolebat: et cujus ad Dominum mens animusque pendebat, nihil dol- 
orem corporis zstimabat, sed tantum ad Dominum precabatur, dicens ; Sub-- 
vem, rogo, Christe, habe pietatem. Serva animam meam ; custodi spiritum 
meum ut non confundar. Rogo, Christe, da sufferentiam.’ 
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beheaded. I pray Thee, Christ, have mercy ; help me, Thou 
Son of Godd” ‘I pray Thee, O Christ: all praise to Thee. 
Deliver me, O Christ ; I suffer in Thy Name. I suffer for a 
short while ; I suffer with a willing mind, O Christ my Lord: 
let me not be confoundede.’ 

Or listen to such an extract from an early document as the 
following :—‘ Calvisianus, interrupting Euplius, said, “Let Eu- 
plius, who hath not in compliance with the edict of the emperors 
given up the sacred writings, but readeth them to the people, be 
put to the torture.” And while he was being racked, Euplius 
said, “I thank Thee, O Christ. Guard Thou me, who for Thee 
am suffering thus.” Calvisianus the consular said, “Cease, Eu- 
plius, from this folly. Adore the gods, and thou shalt be set 
at liberty.” Euplius said, “I adore Christ ; I utterly hate the 
demons. Do what thou wilt: I am a Christian. Long have 
I desired what now I suffer. Do what thou wilt. Add yet 
other tortures : I am a Christian.” After he had been tortured 
a long while, the executioners were bidden hold their hands. 
And Calvisianus said, “Unhappy man, adore the gods. Pay 
worship to Mars, Apollo, and Asculapius.” Euplius said, 
“T worship the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. I adore 


- the Holy Trinity, beside Whom there is no God. Perish the 


gods who did not make heaven and earth, and all that is in 
them. Iam a Christian.” Calvisianus the preefect said, “ Offer 
sacrifice, if thou wouldest be set at liberty.” Euplius said, “I 
sacrifice myself only to Christ my God: more than this I can- 
not do. Thy efforts are to no purpose; I am a Christian.” 
Calvisianus gave orders that he should be tortured again more 
severely. And while he was being tortured, Euplius said, 
“Thanks to Thee, O Christ. Help me, O Christ. For Thee do 
I suffer thus, O Christ.” And he said this repeatedly. And as 
his strength gradually failed him, he went on repeating these 


or other exclamations, with his lips only—his voice was gone !’ 


4 Acta, p. 342: ‘ Ne inter moras torquentium exclusa anima corpus supplicio 
pendente desereret, tali voce Dominum presbyter precabatur : Rogo Christe, 
exaudi me. Gratias Tibi ago, Deus: jube me decollari. Rogo Christe, 
miserere. Dei Fili, subveni.’ 

e Ibid. p. 343: ‘Emeritus martyr ait: ..... Rogo, Christe, Tibi lau- 
des: libera me Christe, patior in Nomine Tuo. Breviter patior, libenter 
patior, Christe Domine ; non confundar.’ Laat 

f Ruinart, p. 362; Acta S. Euplii Diaconi et Martyris, a. 304: ‘ Calvisi- 
anus interlocutus dixit: Luplius qui secundum Edictum Principum non 
tradidit Scripturas, sed legit populo, torqueatur. Cumaque torqueretur, di xit 
Euplius: Gratias Tibi Christe. Me custodi qui propter Te hec patior. 
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You cannot, as I have already urged, dismiss from your con- 
sideration such prayers as these, on the ground of their being 
‘mere ejaculations.’ Do serious men, who know they are dying, 
‘ejaculate’ at random? Is it at the hour of death that a man 
would naturally innovate upon the devotional habits of a life- 
time? Is it at such an hour that he would make hitherto un- 
attempted enterprises into the unseen world, and address himself 
to beings with whom he had not before deemed it lawful or 
possible to hold spiritual communion? Is not the reverse of 
this supposition notoriously the case? Surely, those of us who 
have witnessed the last hours of the servants of Christ cannot- 
hesitate as to the answer. As the soul draws nigh to the gate 
of death, the solemnities of the eternal future are wont to cast 
their shadows upon the thought and heart ; and whatever is 
deepest, truest, most assured and precious, thenceforth engrosses 
every power. At that dread yet blessed hour, the soul clings 
with a new intensity and deliberation to the most certain truths, 
to the most prized and familiar words. The mental creations of 
an intellectual over-subtlety, or of a thoughtless enthusiasm, or 
of an unbridled imagination, or of a hidden perversity of will, 
or of an unsuspected unreality of character, fade away or are 
discarded. To gaze upon the naked truth is the one necessity ; 
to plant the feet upon the Rock Itself, the supreme desire, in 
that awful, searching, sifting moment. Often, too, at a man’s 
last hour, will habit strangely assert its mysterious power of 
recovering, as if from the grave, thoughts and memories which 
seemed to have been lost for ever. Truths which have been 
half forgotten or quite forgotten since childhood, and prayers 
which were learned at a mother’s knee, return upon the soul 
with resistless persuasiveness and force, while the accumula- 
tions of later years disappear and are lost sight of. Depend 


Dixit Calvisianus Consularis: Destste, Eupli, ab insaniaé hac. Deos adora 
et liberaberis. Euplius dixit: Adoro Christwm, detestor demonia. Fac 
quod vis, Christianus sum. Hee diu optavi. Fac quod vis. Adde alia, 
Christianus sum. Postquam diu tortus esset, jussi sunt cessare carnifices. 
Et dixit Calvisianus: Miser, adora deos: Martem cole, Apollinem et discu- 
lapium. Dixit Euplius: Patrem et Filiwm et Spiritum Sanctum adoro : 
Sanctam Trinitatem adoro, preter quam non est Deus. Pereant dit qui non 
fecerunt colum et terram, et que im ets sunt. Christianus sum. Calvisi- 
anus prefectus dixit: Sacrifica, st vis liberari. Euplius dixit: Sacrifico 
modo CHRISTO DEO me ipsum: quid ultra faciam, non habeo. Frustra 
conaris: Christianus sum. Calvisianus preecepit iterum torqueri acrits. 
Cumque torqueretur, dixit Euplius: Gratias Tibi, Christe. Succurre Christe. 
Propter Te hee patior Christe. Et dixit seepius. Et deficientibus viribus, 
dicebat labiis tantum, absque voce heec vel alia.’ 
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upon it, the martyrs prayed to Jesus in their agony because they 
had prayed to Him long before, many of them from infancy ; 
because they knew from experience that such prayers were 
blessed and answered. They had been taught to pray to Him; 
they had joined in prayers to Him 3 they had been taunted and 
ridiculed for praying to Him ; they had persevered in praying 
to Him ; and when at last their hour of trial and of glory came, 
they had recourse to the prayers which they knew full well to be 
the secret of their strength, and those prayers carried them on 
through their agony, to the crown beyond it. 

And, further, you will have remarked that the worship of 
Jesus by the martyrs was full of the deepest elements of 
worship. It was made up of trust, of resignation, of self- 
surrender, of self-oblation. Nothing short of a belief in the 
absolute Godhead of Jesus could justify such worship. The 
Homoousion was its adequate justification. Certainly the Arians 
worshipped our Lord, although they rejected the Homoousion. 
So clear were the statements of Scripture, so strong and so 
universal was the tradition of Christendom, that Arianism could 
not resist the claims of a practice which was nevertheless at 
variance with its true drift and principle. For, as St. Atha- 
nasius pointed out, the Arians did in reality worship one whom 
they believed to be a being distinct from the Supreme God. 
The Arians were creature-worshippers not less than the heatheng, 
Some later Arians appear to have attempted to retort the charge 
of creature-worship by pointing to the adoration of our Lord’s 
Humanity in the Catholic Church. But, as St. Athanasius 
explains, our Lord’s Manhood was adored, not as a distinct and 
individual Being, but only as inseparably joined to the ador- 
able Person of the Everlasting Word». ‘To refuse to adore 
Christ’s Manhood was to imply that after the incarnation men 
could truly conceive of It as separate from Christ’s Eternal 
Personi, There was no real analogy between this worship and 

& St. Athanas. Epist. ad Adelphium, § 3: od xrfoua mpockuvoumer, py 
yévoiro, eOvikay yop Kal’ Apeiavay 7 ToadTn mAdYN GAAQ Tov Kupiov rhs «tl- 
cews capkw0evTa Thy TOD Oeov Adyor mpocKuvodmer. 

h Thid.: ef yap kat 4 odpé abt) Kal éauthy Mépos or) ray nricudrwv, GAAS 
@cod yéeyove oGpua. Kal ovre Td ToLWdTov c&ua Kal? EavTd Siatpovytes amd Tid 
Aédyou mpookuvotper, obre Thy Adyov mpookuyqoa OérovTes paxptyouey adr dy 
amd Tijs oapKds GAN’ iddres, Kad mpoctmoucr, Td ‘5 Adyos cdpk eyeveTo, 
Tovrov Kal ev capri yevduevoy emiywdoKkoper Ocdv. 

i Thid. : ris tovyapoby oftws uppwy éorly ds Aéyew TS Kuplo, ardora ard 
Tov oduatos va ce mpookuynow; K.T.A. Compare Ibid. § 5: ta Kad ToA- 
maou A€yew (sc. Ariani), ob mpockuvotucr hues Tov Kipioy meta THs capnds, 
GAG Stoupodmev 7) TOua Kal udyw TOUT AaTpEvomer. - 
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the Arian worship of a being who was in no wise associated 
with the Essence of God; and Arianism was either virtually ~ 
ditheistic or consciously idolatrous. It was idolatrous, if Christ 
was a created being ; it was ditheistic, if He was conceived of 
as really Divine, yet distinct in essence from the Essence of the 
Father‘. 

The same phenomenon of the vital principle of a heresy being 
overridden for a while by the strength of the tradition of 
universal Christendom was reproduced, twelve centuries later, in 
the case of Socinianism. The earliest Socinians taught that the 
Son of God was a mere man, who was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and was therefore called the Son of God. But-they also 
maintained that on account of His obedience, He was, after 
finishing His work of redemption, exalted to Divine dignity and 
honour), Christians were to treat Him as if He were God: 
they were to trust Him implicitly ; they were to adore Him™. 
Faustus Socinus® zealously insisted upon the duty of adoring 
Jesus Christ; and the Racovian Catechism expressly asserts 
that those who do not call upon or adore Christ are not to be 
accounted Christians®. But this was only the archeology, or at 


k St. Athanas. contr. Arian. Orat. ii. §14, sub fin. p. 482. Orat. iii. § 16, 
p- 565, ef yap wh otrws Exe, AAN €E odK dvT@y eat) KTiowa Kal woinua 6 
Adyos, #) otk, Zot Oeds GANOivds, Hid Td eivar adTdy Eva TOY KTLTNATwY, 7) Et 
Ody adroy dvoudCovow evtperducvor mapa TOY ypapHv, avarynn A€yety adTovs 
ddo Oeods, &va pey Ktlotny, Toy BE Erepoy KTio Tv, Kad So Kuplois AaTpevely, 
év) wey &yevtm, TO dé Erépw yevnT@ kal kTicuaTt.. . . . obTw dé Ppovodytes 
mdyrws Kat wAclovas cuvdouot Ccovs* TodTO yap TOY exmecdyTwY amd TOD Evds 
@cod 7d emixelpnua. dart ody of "Apetavol ToadTa AoyiCduevor Kat voodyTES 
ov guvapiluovow EavTovs meTa TOV “EAATVOY ; 

1 Socin. de Justif. Bibl. Fr. Pol. tom. i. fol. 601, col. 1. 

m Cat. Racov.: ‘Qu. 236. Quid preterca Dominus Jesus huic pracepto 
addidit? Resp. Id quod eiam Dominum Jesum pro Deo agnoscere tenemur, 
id est, pro eo, gui in nos potestatem habet divinam, et cui nos divinum exhibere 
honorem obstricti sumus. Qu. 237. In quo is honor divinus Christo debitus con- 
sistit? Resp. In eo, quod quemadmodum adoratione divina ewm prosequi tene- 
mur, ita in omnibus necessitatibus nostris ejus opem implorare posswmus. 
Adoramus verd eum propter ipsius sublimem et divinam ejus potestatem.’ Cf. 
Mohler, Symbolik. Mainz. 1864, p. 609. 

n The tenacity of the Christian practice may be still more remarkably 
illustrated from the death-cry of Servetus, as given in a MS. account of his 
execution, cited by Roscoe, Life of Leo X, c. 19. ‘Ipse horrend& voce cla- 
mans; Jesu, Fili Det eterni, miserere mei.’ 

° Cat. Racov.: ‘Qu. 246. Quid verd sentis de vis hominibus, qui Christum non 
invocant, nec adorandum censent ? Resp. Prorsis non esse Christianos sentio, 
cum Christum non habeant. Et licet verbis id negare non audeant, reipsd 
negant tamen;’ In his sermon on ‘ Satan Transformed,’ South quotes Socinus 


as saying that ‘Prestat Trinitarium esse, quam asserere Christum non esse 
adorandum.’ 
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most the better feeling of Socinianism. Any such mere feeling 
was destined to yield surely and speedily to the logic of a strong 
destructive principle. In vain did Blandrata appeal to Faustus 
Socinus himselfP, when endeavouring to persuade the Socinians 
of Transylvania to adore Jesus Christ: the Transylvanians 
would not be persuaded to yield an act of adoration to any 
creature4. In vain did the Socinian Catechism draw a dis- 
tinction between a higher and a lower worship, of which the 
former was reserved for the Father, while the latter was paid to 
Christ". Practically this led on to a violation of the one 
positive fundamental principle of Socinianism ; it obscured the 
incommunicable prerogatives of the Supreme Being. Accord- 
ingly, in spite of the texts of Scripture upon which their 
worship of Christ was rested by the Socinian theologians, such 
worship was soon abandoned ; and the later practice of So- 
cinians has illustrated the true doctrinal force and meaning of 
that adoration which Socinianism refuses, but which the Church 
unceasingly offers to Jesus, the Son of God made Man. Of 
this worship the only real justification is that full belief in 
Christ’s Essential Unity with the Father which is expressed by 
the Homoousion. 

If. But the Homoousion did not merely justify and explain 
the devotional attitude of the Church towards Jesus Christ : it 
was, in reality, in keeping with the general drift and sense of 
her traditional language. 

Reference has already been made to the prayers of the 


P See Socinus’ tractates, Bibl. Frat. Pol. ii. p. 709, sqq. 

4 Cf. Mohler, Symbolik, p. 609 ; Bp. Pearson, Minor Works, vol. i. p. 300, 
and note. Coleridge’s Table Talk, 2nd ed. p. 304: ‘ Faustus Socinus wor- 
shipped Jesus Christ, and said that God had given Him the power of being 
omnipresent. Davidi, with a little more acuteness, urged that mere audition 
or creaturely presence could not possibly justify worship from men ;—that 
a man, how glorified soever, was no nearer God than the most vulgar of the 
race. Prayer therefore was inapplicable.’ For himself Coleridge says (Ibid. 
p- 50), ‘In no proper sense of the term can I call Unitarians and Socinians 
believers in Christ; at least not in the only Christ of Whom I have read or 
know anything.’ 

® Cat. Rac.: ‘ Qu. 245. Ergo 7s honor et cultus ad ewm modum tribwitur, 
ut nullum sit inter Christum et Deum hoc in genere discrimen? Resp. Imo, 
permagnum est. Nam adoramus et colimus Deum, tanquam causam primam 
salutis nostre ; Christwm tanquam causam secundam ; aut ut cum Paulo 
loquamur, Deum tanquam Hum ex quo omnia, Christum ut eum per quem 
omnia.’ Cf. Bibl. Frat. Pol. tom. ii. fol. 466, qu. by Mohler, Symbolik, p. 60g. 
Mohler observes that ‘man sieht dass an Christus eine Art von Invocation 
gerichtet wird, die mit der Katholischen Anrufung der Heiligen einige 
Aehnlichkeit hat.’ 
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primitive martyrs; but the martyrs professed in terms their 
belief in Christ’s divinity, as frequently as they implied that 
belief by their adorations of Christ. This is the more observ- 
able because it is at variance with the suggestions by which 
those who do not share the faith of the martyrs, sometimes 
attempt to account for the moral spectacle which martyrdom 
presents. It has been said that the martyrs did not bear witness 
to any definite truth or dogma ; that the martyr-temper, so to 
term it, was composed of two elements, a kind of military en- 
thusiasm for an unseen Leader, and a strange unnatural desire 
to brave physical suffering ; that the prayers uttered by the 
martyrs were the product of this compound feeling, but that 
such prayers did not imply any defined conceptions respecting 
the rank and powers of Him to Whom they were addressed. 
Now, without denying that the martyrs were sustained by 
a strictly supernatural contempt for pain, or that their devotion 
to our Lord was of the nature of an intense personal attach- 
ment which could not brook the least semblance of slight or 
disloyalty, or that they had not analysed their intellectual appre- 
hension of the truth before them in the manner of the divines 
of the Nicene age, I nevertheless affirm that the martyrs did 
suffer on behalf of a doctrine which was dearer to them than 
life. The Christ with Whom they held such close and passionate 
communion, and for Whose honour they shed their blood, was 
not to them a vague floating idea, or a being of whose rank and 
powers they imagined themselves to be ignorant. If there be 
one doctrine of the faith which they especially confessed at 
death, it is the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. This truth was 
not only confessed by bishops and presbyters. Philosophers, 
like Justin’; soldiers, such as Mauricet, and Tarachus¥, and 


® Ruinart, Acta, P- 49: ‘Ego quidem ut homo imbecillis sum, et longé 
mmor quam ut de infinité illius Deitate aliquid magnum dicere possim : 
Prophetarum munus hoc esse fateor.’ 


* Ibid. p. 243: ‘ Milites swmus, Imperator, tui: sed tamen servi, quod 


liberé confitemur, Dei. ....... Habes hic nos confitentes Deum Patrem 
auctorem omnium ; et Filiwm Ejus Jesum Christum DEUM credimus.’ 

Ibid. p. 377: Tdpaxos cimev* “Nov dandas ppovimmrepdv we érolnoas, Tats 
mAnyais évdvvaudoas me, Te UGAAOY mweTobévar Me €v TH ovduatt Tod Ocod Kat 
Tod Xpiorov avtov.’ Mdé.uos tryeudy elmer “Avooidrate ka) TpioKaTdpare, TAS 
dvat Gcois Aarpeveis, Kal ats duodroyav, Tods Peods api; Tépaxos elmey: 
PEye Gedy duoroy@ tov vtws bvra,? Mdéiuos*tyyeudy elmev* © Kal way ra 
Xpordv twa &pns elvan Ocdv. Tdpaxos elmer: ‘ OStws exer adrds ydp éorw 
6 Xpiords 6 Lids rod cod tod (Gyros, 4 eamls ray Xpiotiavay, 8C dv Kad 
masxovtes cwCSueba.? 
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Theodorus *; young men of personal beauty like Peter of Lamp- 
sacusy, or literary friends of high mental cultivation as were 
Epipodius and Alexander? ; widows, such as Symphorosa®; and 
poor women like Domnina?; and slaves such as Vitalisc; and 
young boys such as Martialis4 ;—the learned and the illiterate, 


* Ruinart, Acta, p. 425 : ‘Vos autem erratis qui demonas fallaces et impos- 
tores Dei appellatione honoratis ; mihi vero Deus est Christus, Dei Unigenitus 
Filius. Pro pietate igitur atque confessione Istius, et qui vulnerat incidat ; 
et qui verberat laceret ; et qui cremat flammam admoveat ; et qui his vocibus 
mers offenditur, linguam eximat.’ 

y Ibid. p. 135 : ‘Comprehensus est quidam, Petrus nomine, valdé quidem 
fortis in fide ; pulcher animo et speciosus corpore. Proconsul dixit: Habes 
ante oculos decreta invictissimorum principum. Sacrifica ergo magne dec 
Venert. Petrus respondit: Miror, si persuades mihi, optime Proconsul, 


 sacrificare tmpudice muliert et sordide, que talia opera egit ut confusio sit 


enarrare..... . Oportet ergo me magis Dro vivo et vero, Regi seculorum 
omnium Christo sacrificium offerre oratioms deprecationis, conpunctionis et 
laudis. Audiens hee Proconsul jussit eum adhuc etate adolescentulum tendi 
in rota, et inter ligna in circuitu posita, vinculis ferreis totum corpus ejus 
fecit constringi: ut contortus et confractus [?] minutatim ossa ejus commi- 
nuerentur. Quanto autem plus torquebatur famulus Dei, tanto magis fortior 
apparebat. Constans vero aspectu, et ridens de ejus stultitia, conspiciens in 
coelum ait: Z%bi ago gratias, Domine Jesu Christe, qui mihi hane toleran- 
tiam dare dignatus es ad vincendum nequissimum tyrannum. Tune Pro- 
consul videns tantam ejus perseverantiam, et nec his quidem defecisse 
tormentis, jussit eum gladio percuti.’ 

z Acta, p. 65, circ. a. 178: ‘Ita literis eruditissimi, concordia crescente, 
adeo provecti sunt: ...... ad hec beatus Epipodius..... - Sempi- 
ternum vero Dominum nostruan Jesum Christum quem crucifixum memoras, 
resurreaisse non nosti, qui ineffabili mysterio homo pariter et Deus, famulis 
suis tramitem immortalitatis instituit, ...... Christum cum Patri ac 
Spiritu Sancto Dewm esse confiteor, dignumque est ut ili animam meam 
refundam, qui mihi et Creator est et Redemptor.’ 

@ Ibid. p. 21, a. 120: ‘Si pro nomine Christi Dei met incensa fuero, illos 
demones tuos magis exuro.’ 

> Ibid. p. 235: ‘ Ne in ignem eternam incidam, et tormenta perpetua, 
Deum colo et Christum ejus, qui fecit celum et terram. 

¢ Ibid. p. 410 (cf, St. Ambr. de Exh. Virgin. ¢. 1), cire. a. 304: ‘Martyri 
nomen Agricola est, cui Vitalis servus fuit ante, nunc consors et collega mar- 
tyrii. Przecessit servus, ut provideret locum ; secutus est dominus..... 
cumque sanctus Vitalis cogeretur a persequentibus ut Christum negaret, et 
ille amplits profiteretur Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, omnia torment- 
orum genera in eum exercentes, ut non esset in corpore ejus sine vulnere 
locus, orationem fudit ad Dominum dicens ; Domine Jesu Christe, Scivator 
meus, et Deus meus ; jube suscipit spiritum meum; quia jam desidero ut 
acctpiam coronam, quam angelus tuus sanctus mihi ostendit. Et completa 
oratione emisit spiritum.’ 

4 Thid., Passio S. Felicitatis et Septem Filiorum Ejus, p.23: ‘Hoc quoque 
amoto, jussit septimum Martialem ingredi, eique dixit: Crudelitatis vestre 
factores effecti, Augustorum instituta contemnitis, et in vestra pernicie per- 
manetis, Respondit Martialis: O st nosses que pane idolorum cultoribus 
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the young and the old, the noble and the lowly, the slave and 
his master, united in this confession. Sometimes it is wrung 
from the martyr reluctantly by cross-examination 3 Sometimes it 
is proclaimed as a truth with which the Christian heart is full 
to bursting, and which, out of the heart’s abundance, the Chris- 
tian mouth cannot but speak. Sometimes Christ’s Divinity is 
professed as belonging to the great Christian contradiction of 
the polytheism of the heathen world around 3 sometimes it is 
explained as involving Christ’s Unity with the Father, against 
the pagan imputation of ditheisme ; sometimes it is proclaimed 
as justifying the worship which, as the heathens knew, Chris- 
tians paid to Christ. The martyrs look paganism in the face, 
and maintain that, although Christ was crucified, yet nevertheless 
Christ is God ; that even while His very Name is cast out as 
evil, Christ is really Master of the fortunes of Rome and Dis- 
poser of the events of history ; that the pagan empire itself 
did but unwittingly subserve His purposes and prepare His 
triumphf; that He Who is the Creator of heaven and earth, 


parate sunt! Sed adhuc differt Deus tram suam in vos et idola vestra demon- 
strare. Omnes enim qui non confitentur CHRISTUM VERUM esse Deum in 
ignem ceternum mittentur. 
© Ruinart, Acta, p. 122 : ‘Post hee cum adstante haud procul Asclepiade, 
quis diceretur inquireret [Polemon scilicet] respondit Asclepiades, Christianus. 
Polemon: Cujus ecclesize ? Asclepiades: Catholice. Polemon : Quem 
Deum colis? Respondit: Christum. Polemon: Quid ergo? iste alter 
est? Respondit : Non, sed ipse quem et tpst paullo ante confesst sunt.’ 
Cf. Prudentius, Peristeph. Hymn. 1o. 671 — 
‘ Arrisit infans, nec moratus retulit : 
Est quidquid illud, quod ferunt homines Deum 
Unum esse oportet, et quod uni est unicum. 
Cum Christus hoc sit, Christus est verus Deus. 
Genera deorum multa nec pueri putant.’ 


f Prudentius has given a poetical amplification of the last prayer of 
St. Laurence, which, whatever its historic value, 


Christ to the pagan empire. It should be noticed that neither St. Ambrose 
nor St. Augustine, in their accounts of the martyrdom, report anything of 
this kind; Prudentius may have followed a distinct and trustworthy tradition. 
The martyr is interceding for Rome :— 
‘O Christe, numen unicum, 
O splendor, O virtus Patris, 
O factor orbis et poli, 
Atque auctor horum moenium ! 
Qui sceptra Rome in vertice 
Rerum locasti, sanciens 
Mundum Quirinali togee 
Servire, et armis cedere 
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can afford to wait, and is certain of the future. This was the 
faith which made any compromise with paganism impossible. 
‘What God dost thou worship?’ enquired the judges of the 
Christian Pionius. ‘I worship,’ replied Pionius, ‘Him Who 
made the heavens, and Who beautified them with stars, and 
Who has enriched the earth with flowers and trees.’ ‘ Dost 
thou mean,’ asked the magistrates, ‘Him Who was crucified 2’ 
‘Certainly,’ replied Pionius ; ‘Him Whom the Father sent for 
the salvation of the world.’ 

The point before us notoriously admits of the most copious 
illustration::; and it is impossible to mistake its significance. 


Ut discrepantum gentium 
Mores, et observantiam, 
Linguasque et ingenia et sacra 
Unis domares legibus. 


En omne sub regnum Remi 
Mortale concessit genus: 
Idem loquuntur dissoni 
Ritus, id ipsum sanciunt. 


Hoc destinatum quo magis 
Jus Christiani nominis, 
Quodcumque terrarum jacet 
Uno illigaret vinculo. 


Da, Christe, Romanis tuis 
Sit Christiana ut civitas : 
Per quem dedisti, ut ceteris 
Mens una sacrorum foret.’ 
Peristeph. 2, 413. 
& Prud. Peristeph. Hymn. 5.57; qu. by Ruinart, Acta, p. 330. De S. Vin- 
centii martyrio :— 
‘©Vox nostra que sit accipe. 
Est Christus et Pater Deus: 
Servi hujus ac testes sumus ; 
Extorque si potes fidem. 


Tormenta, carcer, ungulz 
Stridensque flammis lamina 
Atque ipsa poenarum ultima; 
Mors Christianis ludus est.’ 


h Ruinart, p. 125: ‘Judices interim dixerunt: Quem Dewm colitis ? 
Pionius respondit: Hunc qui celum fecit, et sideribus ornavit, qua terram 
statuit, et floribus arboribusque decoravit ; qui ordinavit circumpua terre et 
maria, e statuta terminorum vel litorwm lege signavit. Tum illi: Il/um 
dicis qui crucificus est? Ht Pionius: Illwm dico quem pro salute orbis Pater 
misit,’ ' 

i [bid., Acta Sincera, p. 210, for the confession of Sapricius, who after- 
wards fell; p. 235; p. 256 for that of Victor at Marseilles; pp. 274, 314, 
ae 438, 439, 467, 479 479, 483, 506, 513, 514, 521. 
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If the dying words of this or that martyr are misreported, or 


of the martyrs; the Homoousion combines, summarizes, fixes 
the sense of their confessions, The martyrs did not pray to or 
confess a creature external to the Essence of God, however 
dignified, however powerful, however august. They prayed to 
Christ as God, they confessed that Christ is God, they died for 
Christ as God. They prayed to Him and they spoke of Him as 
of a distinct Person, Who yet was one with God. Does not this 
simple faith of the Christian people cover the same area as the 
more clearly defined faith of the N icene fathers? Or could it be 
more fairly or more accurately summarized by any other symbol 
than it is by the Homoousion ? 

But you admit that the N icene decision did very fairly embody 
and fix in a symbolical form the popular creed of earlier cen- 
turies. ‘This,’ you say, ‘is the very pith of our objection ; it 
was the popular creed to which the Council gave the sanction of 
its authority. You Suggest that although a dying martyr may 
be an interesting ethical study, yet that the moral force which 
carries him through his sufferings is itself apt to be a form of 
fanaticism hostile to any severely intellectual conception of the 
worth and bearings of his creed. You admit’ that the martyr 
represents the popular creed; but then you draw a distinction 

etween a popular creed, as such, and the ‘ideas’ of the ‘thinkers,’ 
“What is any and every creed of the people,’ say you, ‘but the 
child of the wants and yearnings of humanity, fed at the breast 
of mere heated feeling, and nursed in the lap of an ignorance 
more or less profound?’ A popular creed, you admit, may have 


reserved, measured, hesitating, cautious language of the higher 
minds of primitive Christendom ? : 


N ow here, my brethren, I might fairly take exception to your 
distinction between a popular and an educated creed, as in fact 
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inapplicable to the genius and circumstances of early Christianity. 
Are not your criteria really derived from your conceptions of 
modern societies, political and religious? It was once said of an 
ancient state, that each of its citizens was so identified with the 
corporate spirit and political action of his country, as to be in 
fact a statesman. And in the primitive Church, it was at least 
approximately true that every Christian, through the intensity 
and intelligence of the popular faith, was a sound divine. Men 
did not then die for rhetorical phrases, any more than they 
would do so now; and if the martyrs were, as a rule, men of the 
people, it is also notorious that not a few among them were 
bishops and theologians of repute. But that we may do justice 
to the objection, let us enquire briefly what the great Church 
teachers of the first three centuries have taught respecting the 
Higher and Eternal Nature of Jesus Christ. 

‘And here let us remark, first of all, that a chain of representa- 
tive writers, reaching from the sub-apostolic to the Nicene age, 
does assert, in strong and explicit language, the belief of the 
Church that Jesus Christ is God. 

Thus St. Ignatius of Antioch dwells upon our Lord’s Divine 
Nature as a possession of the Church, and of individual Chris- 
tians ; he calls Jesus Christ ‘my God,’ ‘our God.’ ‘Jesus Christ 
our God, he says, ‘was carried in the womb of Marys. The 
Blood of Jesus is the Blood of God}, Ignatius desires to 
imitate the sufferings of his God™. The sub-apostolic author of 
the Letter to Diognetus teaches that ‘the Father hath sent to 
men, not one of His servants, whether man or angel, but the 
very Architect and Author of all things, by Whom all has been 
ordered and settled, and on Whom all depends. ... He has sent 
Him as being God»’ And because He is God, His Advent is 
a real revelation of God; He has shewn Himself to men, and 
by faith men have seen and known their Godo. St. Polycarp 


k Ad Eph. 18: 6 yap Ocds huav Inoods 6 Xpiords exvopophoq imd Maplas. 
Cf. Ibid. 7: év caprd yevducvos @cés. 

1 Eph. 1: dvaCwmuphoayres év alware ToU @cov. 

m Rom. 6: émrpéparé wor pyunthy elvar rod wdbous TOU @eov pov. 

n Ep. ad Diogn. 7: aitos 6 mavroxpdtwp Kal maytoKtioTns kal adpatos 
@cds....- od Kabdmep tv Tis cikdoeley, GvOpdmos imnpérny Twa Teprpas v) 
dryyedov, 7 &pxovTa, rwe Tov diendvroy TH eniyera, } rd TOV TETLOT EUMEVOV 
ras ev ovpavois diouchoeis, GAN’ abrov Tov Texvirny Kad Snusoupyoy THY dAwy 
nomat bs @cdy ereuber, Gs mpods avOpdmous Ereuper, bs chGov emeupey, 

o Ep. ad Diogn. c. 8: tis vip bAws avOpdrav nrioraTo ti mor éoT) Ocds, 
mplv avtoy éAGeWv.... avopdhrwy 5& ovdels odre cider ovre eyvdpicer, adds dé 


- éaurdy érédeitev, emedeike Be dud miorews, H povy Oedy ideiv ovyKexhpntat. 
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appeals to Him as to the Everlasting Son of God P ; all things on 
earth and in heaven, all spirits obey Him4; He is the Author 
of our justification; He is the Object of our hope’. Justin 
Martyr maintains that the Word is the First-born of God, and so 
Gods; that He appeared in the Old Testament as the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacobt; that He is sometimes called the | 
Glory of the Lord, sometimes the Son, sometimes the Wisdom, 
sometimes the Angel, sometimes Godt. St. Justin argues 
against Tryphon that if the Jews had attentively considered what 
the prophets have written, they would not have denied that 
Christ is God, and the Only Son of the Unbegotten God*. He 
maintains that the Word is Himself the witness.to His own 
Divine Generation of the Father¥ ; and that the reality of His 
Sonship is itself a sufficient evidence of His True Divinity. 
Tatian is aware that the Greeks deem the faith of the Church 
utter folly; but he nevertheless will assert that God has ap- 
peared on earth in a human form® Athenagoras proclaims — 
with special emphasis the oneness of the Word with the Father, 
as Creator and Ruler of the universe». Melito of Sardis speaks 
of Jesus as being both God and Mane: ‘Christians,’ he Says, 
‘do not worship senseless stones, as do the heathen, but God and 


» Epist. Eccl. Smyrn. de Mart. S. Polye. n. 14. 

a Ad Phil. 2: °Q imerdyn Td mdvta eroupduia Kad émlye @ Taca mvOh 
Aarpevet. In Phil. 6: rod Kuplou kad @<od apparently refers to Christ. 

* Ibid. 8: adiadclatws ody mpockaptepSuev TH eAmiBt ua kad T@ appaBaorr 
THs Sucaocuvys Huy, bs ert: Xpiotds *Inoods. 

® Apol, i. n. 63: ds Adyos Kat mpwrdstoxos dv Tod Ocod, kal Ocds bmdpxer. 

t Ibid. 

« See the argument of the whole passage, Contr. Tryph. 57-61: apxhy mpd 
mdvrev Tov KTITUdTwY 6 cds yeyevynKe Sivauly TVA €& Eavtod AoyiKhy, ris 
kat d6fa Kuplov md rob Mvetwatos rod ‘Aylov Kadeirat, mort BE Yios, more 5& 
Bopla, more 5& “Ayyedos, more 5é Ocds. 

x Ibid. 126: ef venohkare 7d cipnudva brd TOV TpoPnTayv, ov dv eEnpveiabe 
avroy eivar Ocdy Tod pdvov Kal &yevyhrou Ocod Tidy. CF. Thid. 63: mpooKurn- 
tés—nai Oeds. Justin expresses the truth of our Lord’s distinct Personality 
by the phrase eds Erepos dpiOud AN od yrdun (Ibid. 56), < 

y Ibid. 61: papruphoe Sé wo 6 Aédyos tijs coplas adtds dv odtos 6 Ocds 
ard Tod Matpbs Tay SAwv yerynbels. 

z Ibid. 126; Apolog. i. 63. 

@ Ady. Gree. c. 21: ob yap popatvoper, &vBpes “EAAnves, odd8 Afpous arary- 
yeAdouev, Ocdy ev dvOpdmrov Hoppn yeyovevat. CF. Ibid. n. 133 Tov wemdy- 
Goros cov. 

> Legat. n. 10: pbs adrod yap nad 8? adrod mdyra eyévero, Evds Byros Tod 
Tlatpds kat Tov Yiov. ™ 

° See Eus. Hist. Eccl. v. 28. Compare the magnificent passage from St. 
Melito’s treatise on Faith, given in Cureton’s Spicilegium Syriacum, pp. 5 BS 
54, and quoted by Westcott on the Canon, p. 196. 
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His Christ, Who is God the Word4’ St. Irenzeus perhaps re- 
presents the purest and deepest stream of apostolic doctrine 
which flowed from St. John through Polycarp into the Western 
Church. St. Irenzeus speaks of Christ as sharing the Name of 
the only true God. He maintains against the Valentinians that 
the Divine Name in its strictest sense was not given to any 
angel ; and that when in Scripture the Name of God is given to 
any other than God Himself there is always some explanatory 
epithet or clause in order to shew that the full sense of the word 
is not intendede. None is directly called God save God the 
Father of all things and His Son Jesus Christ‘ In both Testa- 
ments Christ is preached as God and Lord, as the King Eternal, 
as the Only-begotten, as the Word Incarnates. If Christ is 
worshipped 4, if Christ forgives sins i, if Christ is Mediator be- 
tween God and man}, this is because He is really a Divine 
Person. 

And if from Gaul we pass to Africa, and from the second to 
the third century, the force and number of primitive testimonies 
to the Divinity of our Lord increase upon us so rapidly as to 
render it impossible that we should do more than glance at a 

few of the more prominent. At Alexandria we find Clement 
4 speaking of That Living God Who suffered and Who is adored!; 
of the Word, Who is both God and man, and the Author of all 
blessings ™; of God the Saviour, Who saves us, as being the 


4 Apol. apud Auct. Chron. Pasch. (Gall. tom. i. p. 678): ovk éopey Albay 
ovdculay atcOnow exdvtwy OepamevTat, GAAd pdvov Ocod Tod mpd mévTwv kab 
én) mdvtov, kab %rr Tod Xpictod adtod dvtos cod Adyov mpd aidvev eoper 
Opnoxevral, Routh, Rel. Sacr. i. 118, 133. 

e Adv. Her. iii. 6, n. 3. 

t [bid. iii. 6,n.2: ‘Nemo igitur alius Deus nominatur, aut Dominus 
appellatur nisi qui est omnium Deus et Dominus, qui et Moysi dixit, Ego 
sum Qui sum,.....et Hujus Filius Jesus Christus.’ Cf. iii. 8, n. 3: ‘ Deus 
Solus.’ 

s Ibid. iii. 19, n. 2: ‘Quoniam autem Ipse proprié preeter omnes qui 
fuerunt tunc homines, Deus, et Dominus, et Rex ZEternus et Unigenitus, et 
Verbum Incarnatum predicatur, et a prophetis omnibus et apostolis, et ab 
ipso Spiritu, adest videre omnibus qui vel modicum veritatis attigerint.’ 

: h Ibid. iii. 9, 2. ‘Thus [obtulerunt magi] quoniam Deus.’ 

i Ibid. v. 17, n. 3. k Tbid. iii. 18, 7. 

1 Protrept. 10: morevoov, tvOpwre, avOpdhay Kal Ocg, TH wabdyTe xa mpoo- 
Kuvoumevy Oc@ (GvTt. 

m bid. i.; adtds obros 5 Aédyos, 6 udvos &upw, @cds Te Kal &vOpwros, 
Gmdytwy hiv atris ayalar. ; - : 

n Strom. ii. 9g: O«e@ TP Swrhps; Ibid. v. 6: 6 @cds Swrhp KekAnmevos, 7 
tov bdwy apxn, HTS Qrendviotat wey ek TOD Oeod TOU dopdrov mporn Kar mpd 
aidvev, rerUmoney 5& TH HEP éauthy dmayTa yevdwevae 
vu | 
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Author and Archetype of all existing beings. Clement alludes 
to our Lord’s Divinity as explaining His equality with the 
Father °, His prescience during His Human LifeP, His revela- 
tion of the Father to men4 Origen maintains Christ’s true 
Divinity against the contemptuous criticisms of Celsus™. Origen 
more than once uses the expression ‘the God Jesuss.’ He 
teaches that the Word, the Image of God, is Godt; that the 
Son is as truly Almighty as the Father"; that Christ is the 
Very Word, the Absolute Wisdom, the Absolute Truth, the 
Absolute Righteousness Itself*. Christ, according to Origen, 
possesses all the attributes of Deityy ; God is contemplated in 
the contemplation of Christz Christ’s Incarnation is like the 
economical language of parables which describe Almighty God 
as if He were a human being. So real is Christ’s Deity, that 
His assumption of our Nature, like the speech of a parable, is 
to be looked upon as only a condescension to finite intelligences, 
There is no Highest Good in existence which is superior to 
Christ >; as Very God, Christ is present in all the world ; He 
is present with every man% Origen continually closes his 


© Protrept. 10: 6 pavepdtaros dyrws Ocds, 6 7G Acondtn Tay BAwy ekiowbels. 

P Quis Div. Salv. 6: mpocide &s Oeds, & wéAACL SiepwrnOhoer Gat. 

1 Ped. i. 8. We know God from our knowledge of Jesus—éx Tputdyns 
icoabevods. 

* Contr. Cels. ii. 9, 16 sqq. ; vii. 53, &c. 

8 @cdy “Inavdv, Ibid. v. 51; vi. 66. * Select. in Gen. In Gen. ix. 6. 

u Prine. r. ii, n. ro: ‘Ut autem unam eandemque Omnipotentiam Patris 
et Filii esse cognoscas, sicut unus atque idem est cum Patre Deus et Domi- 
nus, audi hoc modo Johannem in Apocalypsi dicentem: Hee dixit Dominus 
Deus, qui est et qui erat, et qui venturus est, Omnipotens ; qui enim yen- 
turus est, quis est alius nisi Christus.’ 

* Contr. Cels. iii. 41: abdtdédoyos, abrocopla, adtoarfbera. Ibid. v. 39: 
avTodikaoovyys. 

y In Jerem, Hom. viii. n. 2: mavta yap bca Tod Ocod, Towtra év aid 
gor, 6 Xpiotds ort copla Tod Oecd... adds amordtpwats, aiTds ppdvnals éort 
@cov. 

7 In Joan. t. xxxii. n. 18: Oewpetrar yap ev Te Adyw, Bvt Océ kad eixde 
TOU Ocod doparov. 

In Matt. t. xvii. n. 20: domep 5 Ocds dvOpdmovs oikovoudy cs ev Tapa- 
Bodais tvOpwmos A€éyerau, Tdxa dé Tas Kad yiverau oftws Kal 5 SwThp mponyou- 
péves.Lids dv tod cod nal Oeds eorww, Kal Tids ris aydmrns abtud, kal eikdy 
TOU Ocov Tod Gopdrov" ob péver BE ev G dort Tponyoumévws, AAAG ylverat Kat? 
oikovoulay Tod év mapaBoAais Xeyouevou dvOpdmov Svrws BE Gcod, Lids avOpdrov 
kata 7d puipcioat, Stay avOpémovs oikovouf, Tov Ocdy Aeyduevoy ev mapaPBorats 
kal ywouevoy &yOpwrov. 

® In Joan. t.i. nm. 11: 0d cuwantéov. .. 79 werd Tov Tlatépa tay bdwv 
Ocby Adyov, oddevds yap ZAatrov dyad Ka TLdTO Td ayabdy. 

© Ibid, t, vi. n. 15: SotoAoylay epi tis mponyounévns odctas Xpicrod Sin- 
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Homilies with a doxology to our Lord ; and he can only account 
for refusal to believe in His Divinity by the hypothesis of some 
kind of mental obliquity4. Tertullian’s language is full of 
Punic fire, but in speaking of Christ’s Divinity he is dealing 
with opponents who would force him to be accurate, even if 
there were not a higher motive for accuracy. Tertullian antici- 
pates the Homoousion in terms: Christ, he says, is called God, 
by reason of His oneness of substance with God*. Christ alone 
is begotten of Godf; He is God and Lord over all mens. Ter- 
tullian argues at length that an Incarnation of God is possible? ; 
he dwells upon its consequences in language which must appear 
paradoxical to unbelief or half-belief, but which is natural to a 
sincere and intelligent faith in its reality. Tertullian speaks of 
a Crucified Godi; of the Blood of God, as the price of our re- 
demption*, Christians, he says, believe in a God Who was dead, 
and Who nevertheless reigns for ever) St. Cyprian argues 
that those who believe in Christ’s power to make a temple of 
the human soul must needs believe in His Divinity ; nothing 
but utter blindness or wickedness can account for a refusal to 
admit this truth ™. St. Hippolytus had urged it against Jews 
and Sabellians"; Arnobius determines to indent it upon the 


yetrat, Br Sivauww tooairny exe, Ss Kal adparos elva TH OerdrnTs adTod, 
mapiv mavt) avopdre, mavt dé Kal TH dAw Kdoum cupmapeKTetducvos. 

4 Contr. Cels. ili. 29. 

e Apol.c. 21: ‘Hunec ex Deo prolatum didicimus, et prolatione genera- 
tum, et idcirco Filium Dei, et Deum dictum unitate substantic.’ Ibid.: 
Quod de Deo profectum est, Deus est, et Dei Filius, et Unus ambo.’ Adv. 
Prax. 4: ‘ Filium non aliunde deduco, sed de substantia Patris.’ Ibid. 3: 
‘ Consortibus [Filio et Spiritu Sancto] substantize Patris.’ 

f Adv. Prax. 7: ‘Solus ex Deo genitus.’ 

& Ady. Jud. 7: ‘Christus omnibus Deus et Dominus est.’ Cf, ¢. 12. 

h Cf. De Carne Christi, c. 3, 4. 

i Adv. Mare. ii. 27: ‘Deum crucifixum.’ 

k Ad Uxor. ii. 3; ‘Non sumus nostri, sed pretio empti, et quali pretio ? 
Sanguine Dei.’ 

1 Adv. Mare. ii. 16: ‘Christianorum est etiam Deum mortuum credere, et 
tamen viventem in zevo zevorum.’ 

m Ep. 73, ad Jubaianum, 12: “ Si peccatorum remissam consecutus est... . 
et templum Dei factum est, quero cujus Dei? Si Creatoris, non potuit in 
eum qui non credidit. Si Christi, nec ejus fieri potest templum qui negat 
Deum Christum.’ Cf. Ep. 74, c. 6: ‘Que verd est anime ceeclias, que 
pravitas, fidei unitatem de Deo Patre, et de Jesu Christi Domini et Dei 
nostri traditione venientem nolle agnoscere,’ &c. 

n Ady. Jud. c. 6: eds dv GrAnOwas. Contr. Noet. c. 6: ovtos 6 dv emt 
mdvrov Ocds eri Aéyer yap o8rw mera mapfnolas’ MdyTa pot mapadedor cut 
nd 700 Marpds. ‘6 dy éml mdvTwy Ocds cvaoyntds,’ yeyenta, Kal dvOpwmos 
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pagan mind by dint of constant repetition®. Theonas of Alex- 
andria instructs a’ candidate for the imperial librarianship how 
he may gradually teach it to his pagan masterP. Dionysius 
of Alexandria vehemently repudiates as a cruel scandal the 
report of his having denied ita. St. Peter of Alexandria would 
prove it from an examination of Christ’s miraclest. For the 
rest, St. Methodius of Tyre may represent the faith of western 
Asia’; the martyred Felix that of the Roman chairt; and, 
to omit other illustrations 4, the letter of the council to Paulus 
of Samosata summarizes the belief both of eastern and western 
Christendom during the latter half of the third century *. 

This language of the preceding centuries does in effect and 
substance anticipate the Nicene decision. When once the 
question of Christ’s Divinity had been raised in the metaphysical 
form which the Homoousion presupposes, no other answer was 
possible, unless the Nicene fathers had been prepared to renounce 


yevduevos, Ocds éorw eis Tos aidvas. Apud Routh, Opuse. i. p. 59. And 
C. 17: eds Adyos ax’ odpavdv KatidGew cis thy &ylav mapbévoy. Adv. 
Beron. et Helic. n. 2: -yéyovev &vOpwros 6 Tav SAwy Ocds. So in Eus. v. 28, 
He is called our ciomAayxvos Ocds. 

° Adv. Gent. ii. 60: ‘Ideo Christus, licet vobis invitis, Deus ; Deus 
inquam Christus—hoc enim spe dicendum est, ut infidelium dissiliat et 
disrumpatur auditus—Dei principis jussione loquens sub hominis forma.’ 
Ibid. i. 53 : ‘ Deus ille sublimis fuit ; Deus radice ab intima, Deus ab incog- 
nitis regnis, et ab omnium principe Deus sospitator est missus.’ 

P Apud Routh, Rel. Sacr. iii. p. 443; Ep. ad Lucian. Cubicul. Prepos. c. 
7: ‘Interdum et divinas scripturas laudare conabitur..... laudabitur et 
interim Evangelium Apostolusque pro divinis oraculis : insurgere poterit 
Christi mentio, explicabitur paullatim ejus sola Divinitas,’ 

4 Ep. ad Dionys. Rom. apud S. Athan. Op. tom. i. P- 255: Kal 8° wAAns 
emarors &ypava, ev os HAcyta nal & mpopépovow eykAnua Kat’ €uod, Wrd8os 
dv, ws od A€yorTos Tov Xprordy dpoovatoy elvar TS Oc@. 

* Apud Routh, Rel. Sac. iv. 48: 7& 38 onucia mévra & erolnoe kad af 
duvduers Seuxviow adtoy @cdy evar evavOpwrncavTa. Te cuvaupdtepa tolvuy 
delxvuTar’ rt Oeds Fv gioe, Kal yéyovev &/Opwmros voc. 

§ De Symeon. et Anna, n. 6: Sb @eds mpaTos, Eumpoobev cov ovK eyevvhOn 
Oeds %Ados ek Ocod Tlarpbs, kal werd ood ode Zara BAAos Vids 7é Tarph 
duoovoros Kal dudtimos. n. 8: Sid Tod Movoyevods Kal dmaparAdKrov Kad 
duoovotov Maids cov thy 
guards dAnPwod, Ocds adnbivds ee cod GAnOwod. Quoted by Klee. 

* Ep. ad Maximin. Epp. et Cler. Alex.: ‘De Verbi autem Incarnatione et 
fide credimus in Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, ex Virgine Maria 


natum, quod Ipse est sempiternus Dei Filius et Verbum , non autem homo a 


Deo assumptus, ut alius sit ab Ilo; neque enim hominem assumpsit Dei 


Filius, ut alius ab ipso exsistat. Sed cum perfectus Deus esset, factus est 
simul Homo Perfectus ex Virgine Incarnatus.’ Labbe et Coss. Conc. iii. 511. 

2 Cf. more especially St. Greg. Thaumaturgi, Orat. Panegyr. in Origenem, 
n. 4; Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 22, 29. x Labbe, i. 845-850. 
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the most characteristic teaching of their predecessors. Certainly 
it did not occur to them that the Catholic language of earlier 
writers had been ‘mere rhetoric,’ and could, as such, be disre- 
garded. What is the real meaning of this charge of ‘rhetoric’ 
which is brought so freely against the early Christian fathers ? 
It really amounts to saying that a succession of men who were 
at least intelligent and earnest, were nevertheless, when writing 
upon the subject which lay nearest to their hearts, wholly unable 
to command that amount of jealous self-control, and cautious 
accuracy in the use of language, which might save them from 
misrepresenting their most fundamental convictions. Let us 
ask ourselves whether this judgment be morally probable ? 
Doubtless the fathers felt strongly, and, being sincere men, they 
wrote as they felt. But they were not always exhorting or 
declaiming or perorating : they wrote, at times, in the temper of 
— cold unimpassioned reasoners, who had to dispute their ground 
inch by inch with pagan or heretical opponents. Tertullian is 
not always ‘fervid ;’ St. Chrysostom is not always eloquent ; 
Origen does not allegorize under all circumstances ; St. Ambrose 
can interpret Scripture literally and morally as well as mystically. 
The fathers were not a uniform series of poets or transcenden- 
talists. Many of them were eminently practical, or, if you will, 
prosaic ; and they continually wrote in view of hostile criticism, 
as well as in obedience to strong personal convictions. To men 
like Justin, Origen, and Cyprian the question of the Divinity of 
our Lord was one of an interest quite as pressing and practical 
as any that moves the leaders of political or commercial or scien- 
tific opinion in the England of to-day. And when men write 
with their lives in their hands, and moreover believe that the 
endless happiness of their fellow-creatures depends in no slight 
degree upon the conscientious accuracy with which they express 
themselves, they are not likely to yield to the temptation of 
writing for the miserable object of mere rhythmical effect ;—they 
may say what others deem strong and startling things without 
being, in the depreciatory sense of the term, ‘rhetorical.’ 
But,—to be just,—those who insist most eagerly upon the 
‘rhetorical’ shortcomings of the fathers, are not accustomed to 
deny to them under all circumstances the credit of writing with 
intelligence and upon principle. If, for example, a father uses 
expressions, however inadvertently or provisionally, which appear 
to contradict the general. current of Church teaching, he is at 
once welcomed as a serious writer who is entitled to marked and 
respectful attention. Critics who lay most stress upon the 
VII ] Ee 
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charge of unprincipled rhetoric as brought against the fathers 
are often anxious to take advantage of the argument which - 
screens the fathers and which they themselves reject. ‘Give 
that argument,’ they say, ‘its full and honest scope. If the Nicene 
fathers were not mere rhetoricians, neither were the ante-Nicene. 
If Athanasius, Basil, and the Gregories are to be taken at their 
word, so are Justin Martyr, Clement, Origen, and their contem- 
poraries. If the orthodox language of one period is not rhetoric, 
then the doubtful or unorthodox language of another period is 
not rhetoric. If for the moment we admit the principle upon 
which you are insisting, we claim that it shall be applied impar- 
tially,—to the second century as to the fourth, to the language 
which is said to favour Arius, no less than to the language which 
is insisted upon by the friends of Athanasius.’ 

‘Ts it not notorious,’ men ask, ‘that some ante-Nicene writers 
at times use language which falls short of, if it does not contra- 
dict, the doctrine of the Nicene Council? Does not St. Justin 
Martyr, for instance, speak of the Son as subserving the Father’s 
Willy? nay, as being begotten of Him at His Will?? Does not 
Justin even speak of Christ as “another God under the Creator®?” 
Do not Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus, and St. Hippolytus 
apply the language of Scripture respecting the generation of the 
Word to His manifestation at the creation of the world, as a dis- 
tinct being from God? Do they not so distinguish between the 
Adyos evdidberos and the Adyos mpopopixds as to imply that the 
Word was hypostatized only at the creationb? Does not Clement 
of Alexandria implicitly style the Word the Second Principle of 
things ¢? Does he not permit himself to say that the Nature of 
the Son is mosé close to the Sole Almighty Oned? Although 
Origen first spoke of the Saviour as being “ever-begotten °,” has 
he not, amidst much else that is questionable, contrasted the 
Son, as the immediate Creator of the world, with the Father as 
the original Creatorf? Did not Dionysius of Alexandria use 


y Tryph. 126: drypetav 7H Bova avrod. Cf. Athan. Treat. i. 118, note n. 
z Tbid. 128. But cf. Athan. Treat. ii. p. 486, note g. 
® Dial. contr. Tryph. c. 56: Ocds erepos imd tov month. 


> Petav. 3. 6; Newman’s Arians, p. 106. But see Athan. Treat. i. 113, ~ 
note z; and Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. iii. 5. 6. 7, 8. 


© Strom. lib. vii. 3, p. 509, apud Pet.: debrepov aftiov. 


4 Thid. 2, p. 504: 7 Tiod gvois, } TG udvw Mavtoxpdropr mpooexeotarn. 
Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 6, 6. ; Re) ee 


© § Swrhp det yevvara. Apud Routh, Rel: Sacr. iv. 354. 

* Orig. contr. Cels. vi. 60, apud Petay. de Trin. i. 4, 5: Toy yey TPOTEX@S 
Snutoupydy civoe Tov Tiov Tov Ocod Adyov kal wamepel adtoupyy Tod Kéopov" 
Tov dé Tdrepa.... elvan mpdtws Snusoupydr. 
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language which he was: obliged to account for, and which is re- 
pudiated by St. Basil¢? Was not Lucian of Antioch excommu- 
nicated, and, martyr though he was, regarded as the founder of 
an heterodox secth? Is not Tertullian said to be open to the 
charge that he combated Praxeas with arguments which did 
the work of Ariusi? Has he not, in his anxiety to avoid the 
Monarchianist confusion of Persons, spoken of the Son as a 
“derivation from, and portion of, the whole Substance of the 
Father *,” or even as if once He was not1? Does any Catholic 
writer undertake to apologise for the expressions of Lactantius ? 
Has not, recent criticism tended somewhat to enhance the repu- 
tation of Petavius at the expense of Bishop Bull™? N ay, is not 
Bull’s great work itself an illustration of what is at least the 
prima facie state of the case? Does it not presuppose a consider- 
able apparent discrepancy between some ante-Nicene and the 
post-Nicene writers? Is it not throughout explanatory and apo- 
logetic ? Can we deny that out of the long list of writers whom 
Bull reviews, he has, for one cause or another, to explain the 
language of nearly one-half?’ 

This line of argument in an earlier guise has been discussed 
so fully by a distinguished predecessor in the present Lecture, 
that it may suffice to notice very summarily the considerations 
which must be taken into account, if justice is to be done, both 
to its real force and to the limits which ought to be, but which 
are not always, assigned to it. 

(a) Undoubtedly, it should be frankly granted that some of 
the ante-Nicene writers do at times employ terms which, judged 
by a Nicene standard, must be pronounced unsatisfactory. You 
might add to the illustrations which have already been quoted ; 
and you might urge that, if they admit of a Catholic interpreta- 

‘ tion, they do not always invite one. For in truth these ante- 


& Cf. Pet. de Trin. i. 4, 10; St. Bas. Ep.9. But cf. Athan. Sent. Dion. 

4 Alexander ap. Theodoret. Hist. lib. i. c. 4); bet,.de) Dri. 1,4, 13. 

i Petavius attacks him especially on the score of this treatise. De Trin. i, 
5,2: ‘Opinionem explicat suam,’ says Petavius, ‘que etiam Arianorum 
heresim impietate et absurditate superat.’ For a fairer estimate, see Klee, 
Dogmengeschichte, ii. c. 2. ee 

k Ady. Prax. c. 9: ‘Pater enim tota Substantia est, Filius verd derivatio 
totius et portio.’ See the remarks of Baur, Dogmengeschichte, i. 444, to 
which, however, a study of the context will yield a sufficient answer ; e. g. 
c. 8: ‘Sermo in Patre semper..... nunquam separatus a Patre.’ 

1 Adv. Hermog. c. 3. See Bull, Def. iii. ro. Comp. Ibid. ii. 7. : 

m The writer himself would on no account be understood to assent to this 
opinion. Even in criticizing Bull, Dr. Newman admits that he does his 
work ‘ triumphantly.” Developm. p. 159. 2 Dr, Burton. 
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Nicene fathers were feeling their way, not towards the substance 
of the faith, which they possessed in its fulness, but towards 
that intellectual mastery both of its relationship to outer forms 
of thought, and of its own internal harmonies and system, which 
is obviously a perfectly distinct gift from the simple possession 
of the faith itself. As Christians they possessed the faith itself. 
The faith, delivered once for all, had been given to the Church 
in its completeness by the apostles. But the finished interlectual 
survey and treatment of the faith is a superadded acquirement ; 
i is. the result of conflict with a hostile criticism, and of devout 
reflections matured under the guidance of the Spiritual Truth. 
Knowledge of the drift and seope of particular lines of specula- 
tion, knowledge of the real force and value of a new terminology, 
comes, whether to a mah or to a society, in the way of education 
and after the discipline of partial and temporary failure. Heresy 
indirectly contributed to form the Church’s mind : it gave point 
and sharpness to current conceptions of truth by its mutilations 
and denials ; it illustrated the fatal tendencies of novel lines of 
speculation, or even of misleading terms ; it unwittingly forced 
on an elucidation of the doctrines of the Church by its subtle 
and varied opposition. But before heresy had thus accomplished 
its providential work, individual Church teachers might in per- 
fect good faith attempt to explain difficulties, or to win op- 
ponents, by enterprising speculations, in this or that direction, 
which were not yet shewn to be perilous to truth. Not indeed 
that the Universal Church, in her collective capacity, was ever 
committed to any of those less perfect statements of doctrine 
which belong to the ante-Nicene period. Particular fathers or 
schools of thought within her might use terms and illustrations 
which she afterwards disavowed ; but then, they had no Divine 
guarantee of inerrancy, such. as had been vouchsafed to the entire 
body of the faithful. They were in difficult and untried cireum- 
stances; they were making experiments in unknown regions of 
thought ; their language was tentative and provisional. Com- 
pared with the great fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
who spoke when collective Christendom had expressed or was 
expressing its mind in the Cicumenical Councils, and who there- 
fore more nearly represented it, and were in a certain sense its 
accepted organs, such ante-Nicene writers occupy a position 
inferior, if not in love and honour, yet certainly in weight of 
authority. If without lack of reverence to such glorious names 
the illustration is permissible, the Alexandrian teachers of the 
second and third centuries were, relatively to their successors of 
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the age of the Councils, in the position of young or half-educated 
persons, who know at bottom what they mean, who know yet 
more distinctly what they do not mean, but who as yet have not 
so measured and sounded their thoughts, or so tested the instru- 
ment by which thought finds expression, as to avoid misrepre- 
senting their meaning more or less considerably, before they 
succeed in conveying it with accuracy. When, for example, 
St. Justin, and after him Tertullian, contrast the visibility of the 
Son with the invisibility of the Father, all that their language is 
probably intended to convey is that the Son had from everlasting 
designed to assume a nature which would render Him visible. 
When again St. Justin speaks of the Son as a Minister of God, 
this expression connects Him without explanation with the 
ministering Angel of the Old Testament. Yet it need involve 
nothing beyond a reference to His humiliation in the days of His 
Flesh. A like interpretation may fairly be put upon the ultra- 
subordinationist terms used by Origen and Tertullian in dealing 
with two forms of heretical Monarchianism ; and upon the mis- 
construed phrases of the saintly Dionysius which expressed 
his resistance to a full-blown Sabellianism® Language was 
employed which obviously admitted of being misunderstood. It 
would not have been used at a later period. ‘It may be,’ says 
St. Jerome, with reference to some of the ante-Nicene fathers, 
‘that they simply fell into errors, or that they wrote in a sense 


_ distinct from that which lies on the surface of their writings, 


or that the copyists have gradually corrupted their writings. 
Or at any rate before, that Arius, like “the sickness that de- 
stroyeth in the noonday,” was born in Alexandria, these writers 
spoke, in terms which meant no harm, and which were less 
cautious than such as would be used now, and which accord- 
ingly are open to the unfriendly construction which ill-disposed 
persons put upon them P.’ 

Indeed it is observable that the tentative and perplexing 
Christological language which was used by earlier fathers, at 
a time when the quicksands of religious thought had not yet 
been explored by the shipwrecks of heresy, does not by any 


© Petav. de Trin. i. 4, 10. > 

P Apolog. adv. Ruffin. ii. Oper. tom. iv. p.ii. p. 409, apud Petav. de Trin. 
i. 1: ‘ Fieri potest, ut vel simpliciter erraverint, vel alio sensu scripserint, vel 
a librariis imperitis eorum paullatim scripta corrupta sint. Vel cert?, ante- 
quam in Alexandria, quasi demonium meridianum, Arius nasceretur, inno- 
center quedam et nimis cauteé locuti sunt, et que non possint perversorum 
hominum calumniam declinare.”’ Cf. St. Athan. contr. Ar. ill. 59. 
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means point, as is sometimes assumed, in an Arian direction 
exclusively. If, for instance, a few phrases in St. Justin may 
be cited by Arianism with a certain plausibility, a similar appeal 
to him is open from the opposite direction of Sabellianism. In 
his anxiety to discountenance Emanatist conceptions of the 
relation of the Logos to the Father, Justin hastily refers the 
beginning of the Personal Subsistence of the Word to revelation 
or to the creation, and he accordingly speaks of the Word as 
being caused by the Will of God. But Justin did not place the 
Son on the footing of a creature; he did not hold a strict 
subordinationism4 ; since he teaches distinctly that the Logos 
is of the Essence of God, that He is potentially and eternally in 
God". Thus St. Justin’s language at first sight seems to em- 
brace two opposite and not yet refuted heresies: both can appeal 
to him with equal justice, or rather with equal want of its. 

(8) Reflect further that a doctrine may be held in its integrity, 
and yet be presented to men of two different periods, under 
aspects in many ways different. So it was with the doctrine of 
Christ’s Divinity, in the ante-Nicene as compared with the post- 
Nicene age of its promulgation. While the Gospel was still 
struggling with paganism throughout the empire, the Church 
undoubtedly laid the utmost possible stress upon the Unity of 
the Supreme Being. For this was the primal truth which she 
had to assert most emphatically in the face of polytheism. In 
order to do this it was necessary to insist with particular em- 
phasis upon those relations which secure and explain the Unity 
of the Divine Persons in the Blessed Trinity. That, in the 
ineflable mystery of the Divine Life, the Father is the Fount or 
Source of Godhead, from Whom by eternal Generation and 
Procession respectively, the Son and the Spirit derive their 
Personal Being, was the clear meaning of the theological state- 
ments of the New Testament. When, then, Origen speaks of 
the Father as the ‘ first Godt,’ he means what the Apostle meant 
by the expression, ‘One God and Father of all, Who is above 
all.’ : He implicitly means that, independently of all time and 
inferiority, the Son’s Life was derived from, and, in that sense, 
subordinate to the Life of the Father. Now it is obvious that 
to speak with perfect accuracy upon such a subject, so as to 


4 Dorner, Person Christi, Erster Theil, p. 426, Neo2 

t Contr. Tryph. c. 61: 6 Oebs yeyévynne Sbvauly Twa ef EavTov AoyiKhy. 

* Dorner, Person Christi, Erster Theil, p. 426. See the whole passage, in 
which this is very ably argued against Semisch. 

t Contr. Cels. vi. 47: 6 mp@ros kal éx) maior Ocds. 
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express the ideas of derivation and subordinateness, while avoiding 
the cognate .but false and disturbing ideas of posteriority in 
time and inferiority of nature, was difficult. For as yet the 
dogmatic language of the Church was comparatively unfixed, 
and a large discretion was left to individual teachers. They used 
material images to express what was in their thoughts. These 
images, drawn from created things, were of course not adequate 
to the Uncreated Object Which they were designed to illustrate. 
Yet they served to introduce an imperfect conception of It™. 
The fathers who employed them, having certain Emanatist 
theories in view, repeatedly urged that the Son is derived from 
the Father in accordance with the Divine attributes of Will and 
Power. Looking to our human experience, we conceive of will 
as prior to that which it calls into being; but in God the 
Eternal Will and the Eternal Act are coincident; and the 
phrase of St. Justin which refers the existence of the Logos to 
the Divine Will is only misunderstood because it is construed in 
an anthropomorphic sense. In like manner the Alexandrian dis- 
tinction between the Adyos evdideros and the Adyos mpodoprxds 
fell in naturally with the subordinationist teaching in the ante- 
Nicene Church. It could, in a sense, be said that the Son left the 
Bosom of the Father when He went forth to create, and the act 
of creation was thus described as a kind of second generation of 
the Son. But the expression did not imply, as it has been un- 
derstood to imply, a denial of His eternal Generation, and of His 
unbegotten, unending Subsistence in God. This indeed is plain 
from the very writers who use it®. Generally speaking, the 
early fathers are bent on insisting on the subordination («ara 
raéw) of the Son, as protecting and explaining the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity. If some of these expressed themselves too 
incautiously or boldly, the general truth itself was never dis- 


« ‘In some instances [of ante-Nicene language] which are urged, it is 
quite obvious on the surface that the writer is really wishing to express the 
idea of the Son’s generation being absolutely coeval with the Hternal Being 
of the Father, and is using the examples from the natural world, where 
the derivation is most immediately consequent upon the existence of the 
thing derived from, in order broadly to impress that idea of coeval upon 
the reader’s mind. ‘The Son,” says St. Clement of Alexandria, “issues 
from the Father quicker than light from the sun.’ Here, however, the very 
aim of the illustration to express simultaneousness is turned against it, and 
special attention is called to the word ‘‘ quicker,” as if the writer had only 


~ degrees of quickness in his mind, and only made the Son’s generation from His 


source ‘quicker’ than that of light from its source, and not absolutely coeval.’, 
Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1847, Art. Newman on Development, Daze7« 
x See the examination of passages in Newman’s Arians, pp. 21 5-218. 
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credited in the Church. Subordinationism was indeed allowed 
to fall somewhat. into the shade, when the decline of paganism 
made it possible, and the activities of Arianism made it 
necessary, to contemplate Jesus Christ in the absoluteness ‘of 
His Personal Godhead rather than in that relation of a sub- 
ordinate, in the sense of an eternally derived subsistence, in 
which He also stands to the Eternal Father. But Bishop Bull has 
shewn how earnestly such a doctrine of subordination was also 
taught in the Nicene period; and at this day we confess it in 
the Nicene Creed itself. And the stress which was laid upon it 
in the second and third centuries, and which goes far to explain 
much of the language which is sometimes held to be of doubtful 
orthodoxy, is in reality perfectly consistént with the broad fact 
that from the first the general current of Church language pro- 
claims the truth that Jesus Christ is God. 

(y) For that truth was beyond doubt the very central feature 
of the teaching of the ante-Nicene Church, even when Church 
teachers had not yet recognised all that it necessarily involved, 
and had not yet elaborated the accurate statement of its rela- 
tionship to other truths around it. The writers whose less- 
considered expressions are brought forward in favour of an 
opposite conclusion do not sustain it. If, as we have seen, 
Justin may be quoted by those who push the Divinity of Christ 
to the denial of His Personal distinction from the Fathery, no 
less than by Arianizers ; so also, as Petavius himself admits, do 
both Origen and Tertullian anticipate the very language of the 
Nicene Creed. Nor, when their expressions are fairly examined, 
can it be denied that the writers who imported the philo- 
sophical category of the Adyos evduiberos and mpodopixds into 
Christian theology did really believe with all their hearts in the 
eternal Generation of the Word. For it should especially be 
remarked that when the question of our Lord’s Divinity was 
broadly proposed to the mind of the ante-Nicene Church, the 
answer was not a doubtful or hesitating one. Any recognised 
assault upon it stirred the heart of the Church to energetic 





protest. When Victor of Rome excommunicated the Quarto-. 


decimans, his censures were answered either by open remon- 
strance or by tacit disregayd, throughout Gaul and the Easta, 
When he cut off Theodotus from the communion of the Church, 
the act commanded universal acquiescence ; the Christian heart 
thrilled with indignation at ‘the God-denying apostasy’ of the 
y Petay. de Trin. i. 6, 6. = Tbids 1.4, 6355, 3. 
a Kus. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 
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tanner of Byzantium>. When Dionysius of Alexandria, writing 
with incautieus zeal against the Sabellians, was charged with 
heterodoxy on the subject of our Lord’s Divine Nature, he at once 
addressed to Dionysius of Rome an explanation which is in fact 
an anticipation of the language of Athanasius®. When Paulus 
of Samosata appeared in one of the first sees of Christendom, 
the universal excitement, the emphatic protests, the final, mea- 
sured, and solemn condemnation which he provoked, proved how 
deeply the Divinity of Jesus Christ was rooted in the heart of the 
Church of the third century. Moreover, unless Christ’s absolute 
Godhead had been thus a matter of Catholic belief, the rise 
of such a heresy as that of Sabellianism would have been im- 
possible. Sabellianism overstates that which Arianism denies. 
Sabellianism presupposes the truth of Christ’s Godhead, which, 
if we may so speak, it exaggerates even to the point of rejecting 
His Personal distinctness from the Father. If the belief of the 
ante-Nicene Church had been really Arianizing, Noetus could 
not have appealed to it as he did, while perverting it to a denial 
of hypostatic distinctions in the Godhead4; and Arius himself 
might have only passed for a representative of the subordina- 
tionism of Origen, and of the literalism of Antioch, instead of 
being condemned as a sophistical dialectician who had broken 
altogether with the historical tradition of the Church, by 
daring to oppose a central truth of her unchanging faith. 

The idea that our Lord’s Divinity was introduced into the 
belief and language of the Church at a period subsequent to the 
death of the apostles, was indeed somewhat adventurously put 
forward by some early Humanitarians. Reference has already 
been made in another connection to an important passage, which 
is quoted by Eusebius from an anonymous writer who appears 
to have flourished in the early part of the third century. This 
passage enables us to observe the temper and method of treat- 
ment encountered by any such theory in ante-Nicene times. 

The Humanitarian Artemon seems to have been an accom- 
plished philosopher and mathematician; and he maintained that 
the Divinity of Christ was imported into the Church during the 
episcopate of Zephyrinus, who succeeded Victor in the Roman 
chair. Now if this story could have been substantiated, it would 
have been necessary to suppose, either that the Church was the 


b Eus. Hist. Eccl. v. 28: rs épynoiOéov amooracias. Epiphan. Her. 54. 

© See St. Athan. de Sent. Dionysii, c. 4, sqq. i 

a St. Hippol. contr. Her. Noeti,c. 1: 6 3¢ avtloraro Aéywv, ‘Th odv Kakdy 
mod dokd wr Tov Xpiordv ;’ See also Epiphanius, Her. 57- 
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organ of a continuous and not’ yet completed revelation, or else 
that the doctrine was a human speculation unwarrantably added 
to the simpler creed of an earlier age. But the writer to whom 
I have referred meets the allegation of Artemon by denying 
it point-blank. ‘ Perchance,’ he archly observes, ‘what they 
[the Artemonites] say might be credible, were it not that the 
Holy Scriptures contradict them ; and then also there are works 
of certain brethren, older than the days of Victor, works 
written in defence of the truth, and against the heresies then 
prevailing. I speak of Justin and Miltiades, and Tatian and 
Clement, and many others, by all of whom the Divinity of 
Christ is asserted. For who,’ he continues, ‘knows not the 
works of Irenzeus and Melito, and the rest, in which Christ is 
announced as God and Mane? This was the argument upon 
which the Church of those ages instinctively fell back when she 
was accused of adding to her creed. Particular writers might 
have understated truth ; or they might have ventured upon ex- 
pressions requiring explanation ; or they might have written 
economically as in view of particular lines of thought, and have 
been construed by others without the qualifications which were 
present to their own minds. But there could be no mistake 
about the continuous drift and meaning of the belief around 
which they moved, and which was always in the background of 
their ideas and language. There could be no room for the 
charge that they had invented a new dogma, when it could be 
shewn that the Church from the beginning, and the New Testa- 
ment itself, had taught what they were said to have invented. 

III. Of the objections to which the Homoousion is exposed 
in the present day, there are two which more particularly 
demand our attention. 

(a) ‘Is not the Homoousion,’ it is said, ‘a development? Was 
it not rejected at the Council of Antioch sixty years before it 
was received at Nicea? Is not this fact indicative of a forward 
movement in the mind of the Church? Does it not shew that the 
tide of dogmatic belief was rising, and that it covered ground 
in the Nicene age which it had deliberately left untouched in 
the age preceding? And, if this be so, if we admit the prin- 
ciple of a perpetual growth in the Church’s creed 3 why should 
we not accept the latest results of such a principle as un- 
equivocally as we close with its earlier results? If we believe 


° Eus. Hist. Eccl. v. 28. It is probable that St. Hippolytus wrote ‘The 
Little Labyrinth.’ 
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that the Nicene decision is an assertion of the truth of God, 
why should we hesitate to adopt a similar belief respecting that 
proclamation of the sinless conception of the Blessed Virgin 
which startled Christendom twelve years ago, and which has 
since that date been added to the official creed of the largest 
section of the Christian Church ?” 

Here, the first point to be considered turns on a question of 
words. What do we mean by a doctrinal development? Do we 
mean an explanation of an already existing idea or belief, pre- 
sumably giving to that belief greater precision and exactness in 
our own or other minds, but adding nothing whatever to its 
real areaf? Or do we mean the positive substantial growth of 
the belief itself, whether through an enlargement from within, 
just as the acorn developes into the oak, or through an accretion 
from without of new intellectual matter gathered around it, like 
the aggrandisements whereby the infant colony developes into 
the powerful empire ! 

£ In this sense a Development of Doctrine must necessarily be admitted. 


When the life of the individual soul is vigorous and healthy, there must be 
a continuously increasing knowledge of Divine Truth. St. Aug. in Joan. Ev. 


Tract. xiv. c. 3. n. 5: ‘Crescat ergo Deus qui semper perfectus est, crescat 


in te. Quanto enim magis intelligis Deum, et quantd magis capis, videtur in 
te crescere Deus; in se autem non crescit, sed semper perfectus est. Intel- 
ligebas heri modicum; intelligis hodie amplits, intelliges cras multd amplits: 
lumen ipsum Dei crescit in te; ita velut Deus crescit, qui semper perfectus 
manet. Quemadmodum si curarentur alicujus oculi ex pristina ceecitate, et 
inciperet videre paululum lucis, et alia die plus videret, et tertia die amplits, 
videretur illi lux crescere: lux tamen perfecta est, sive ipse videat, sive non 
videat. Sic est et interior homo: proficit quidem in Deo, et Deus in illo 
videtur crescere ; ipse tamen minuitur, ut a gloria sua decidat, et in gloriam 
Dei surgat” A somewhat analogous progress in the knowledge of Truth, 
received from Christ and His Apostles, is found in the collective Christian So- 
ciety. Vincent. Lerinens. Commonit. c. 28: ‘Nullusne ergd in Ecclesia Dei 
profectus? Habeatur plan® et maximus: nam quis ille est tam invidus homi- 
nibus, tam exosus Deo, qui illud prohibere conetur? Crescat igitur oportet, et 
multum vehementerque proficiat tam singulorum quam omnium, tam unius 
hominis quam totius ecclesie etatum ac seculorum gradibus, intelligentia, 
scientia, sapientia.’ Not that this increasing apprehension of the true force and 
bearings of the truth revealed in its fulness once for all involves any addition 


_ to or subtraction from that one unchanging body of truth, Commonit. c. 30: 


‘Fas est enim ut prisca illa ccelestis philosophiz dogmata processu temporis 
excurentur, limentur, poliantur ; sed nefas est ut commutentur, nefas ut 
detruncentur, nefas ut mutilentur. Accipiant licet evidentiam, lucem, dis- 
tinctionem ; sed retineant necesse est plenitudinem, integritatem, proprieta- 
tem” There is then no real increase in the body of truth committed to the 
Church, but only a clearer perception on the part of the Church of ‘the force 
and bearings of that truth which she had possessed in its completeness 
from the first. With some few drawbacks, this is fairly stated by Stauden- 
maier, Wetzer and Welte’s Diction. Encycl.; art Dogme. ae 
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Now if it be asked, which is the natural sense of the word 
‘development,’ I reply that we ordinarily mean by it an actual 
enlargement of that which is said to be developed. And in that 
sense I proceed to deny that the Homoousion was a develop- 
ment. It was not related to the teaching of the apostles as an 
oak is related to an acorn. Its real relation to their teaching 
was that of an exact and equivalent translation of the language 
of one intellectual period into the language’of another. The 
New Testament had taught that Jesus Christ is the Lord of 
natures and of men}, of heaven, and of the spiritual worldi $ 
that He is the world’s Legislator, its King and its J udge; that 
He is the Searcher of hearts}, the Pardoner of sins ™, the Well- 
spring of life"; that He is Giver of true blessedness and salva- 
tion®, and the Raiser of the deadP; it distinctly attributed to 
Him omnipresence4, omnipotence’, omniscience $s 3 eternity t, 
absolute likeness to the Fathert, absolute oneness with the 
Father*, an equal share in the honour due to the Fathery, a like 
claim upon the trust 4, the faith, and the love? of humanity. 
The New Testament had spoken of Him as the Creatore and 
Preserver of the world4, as the Lord of all things, as the Kin 
of kings®, the Distributor of all gracesf, the Brightness of the 


& St.John v. 17 ; St. Matt. viii. 3, 13; ix. 6, 22, 25, 29; St. John iv. so; 
v. 8. This power over nature He delegated to others: St. Matt. x. 1, 8; 

t. Mark xvi. 17; St. Luke x. 17; St. John xiv. 12; Acts iii. 6, 12, 16; ix. 
343 xvi. 18, h St. Matt. xxviii. 18-20; St. John v. 21, 223 XVii. 2. 

i St. Matt. vii. 21, 233 xviii. 18 ; xxvi. 64; St.John. i. 51; xx. I2, &c. 

* St. Matt. v.—vii.; xi. 29, 30; xv. 18; xviii, 19; xxv. 34,40; St. John 
Vili. 36; xiv. 21; xv. 12; xx. 23, &c. 
. | St. John i. 47-50; ii. 24, 253 iv. r7, 18; vii rs, 70; xvi. 19, 32; Rev. 
li. 23. : 

m St. Matt. ix. 2, 6; St. Luke v. 20, 245 vii. 48; xxiv. 473 and St. John 
Xx. 23, where He delegates the absolving power to others. 

® St. John iv. 13, 14; v. 21, 26, 40; Vl. 47, 51-58; x. 28. 

° St. Matt. vii. 21 sq.3 St. John vi. 39; 405 x. 28; Acts iv. 12; Heb. ii.10,14. 

P St. John v. 21, 25; xi. 25. Christ raises Himself from death: St. John 
I LQe rex en Ss @ Ibid. iii. 13 ; St. Matt. xviii. 20, 

* St. Matt. xxviii. 18 ; Phil. iii. 21; Heb. i. ay 

8 St. Matt. xi. 27; St. John iii, II-13; vi. 46; x. 15; Col. ii, 3. 

t St. John viii. 58 ; xvii. 5 ; Rev. i. 8; 1.8; xxii, 12, 13, 
« St. John v. 17, 19, 21, 26; x, 28, 20\3 xiv 7s 
= Ibid. x. 28, 30; xiv. Io. y Ibid. v. 23. 
7 “Ubid exivemtisexvit 334, Col. 1. 273 St. Matt. xii. a1. 
® St. John vi. 27; 1 St. John iii, 23; Acts xvi. 31; xx. 21. 
> 1 Cor, xvi. 22; St. John xiv. 23. * 
¢ St. John i. 3; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2, ro. ad Col. i,.275 Heb. i, 3, 
© Acts x. 36; Jude 4; Rev. xvii. 14; xix. 16. 
* St.John i. 12, 14, 16, 175 2 Thess. ii. 16, 
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Father’s Glory and the Impress of His Beings; as being in the 


. form of God}, as containing in Himself all the fulness of the 


Godheadi, as being God*. This and much more to the same 
purpose had been said in the New Testament. When therefore 
the question was raised whether Jesus Christ was or was not 
‘of one substance with’ the Father, it became clear that of two 
courses one must be adopted. Either an affirmative answer 
must be given, or the teaching of the apostles themselves must 
be explained away!. As a matter of fact the Nicene fathers 
only affirmed, in the philosophical language of the fourth 
century, what our Lord and the apostles had taught in the 
popular dialects of the first. If then the Nicene Council 
developed, it was a development by explanation. It was a deve- 
lopment which placed the intrinsically unchangeable dogma, 
committed to the guardianship of the Church, in its true relation 
to the new intellectual world that had grown up around Chris- 
tians in the fourth century. Whatever vacillations of thought 
might have been experienced here or there, whatever doubtful 
expressions might have escaped from theologians of the inter- 
vening period, no real doubt could be raised as to the meaning 
of the original teachers of Christianity, or as to the true drift 
and main current of the continuous traditional belief of the 
Church. The Nicene divines interpreted in a new language the 
belief of their first fathers in the faith, They did not enlarge 
it; they vehemently protested that they were simply preserving 
and handing on what they had received. The very pith of their 
objection to Arianism was its novelty : it was false because it 
was of recent origin™. They themselves were forced to say what 
they meant by their creed, and they said it. Their explanation 
added to the sum of authoritative ecclesiastical language, but it 
did not add to the number of articles in the Christian faith: the 
area of the creed was not enlarged. The Nicene Council did not 
vote a new honour to Jesus Christ which He had not before 


-g Heb. i. 3; Col. i. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

h Phil. ii. 6. i Col. ii. 9; St. John i. 14, 16. 

k St, John i. 1; Acts xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5; Titus li, 13; 1 St. John v. 20. 
Compare Rom. viii. 9-11 with Rom. xiv. Io-12. 

1 Mohler, Symbolik, p. 610: ‘Waren sie (the Socinians) scharfere Denker 
gewesen, so mussten sie zur Hinsicht gelangen, dass, wenn das Evangelium 
den Sohn als ein persdnliches Wesen, und zugleich als Gott darstellt, wie 
die Socinianer nicht laiigneten (Christ. Relig. institut. bibl. frat. Pol. tom. i. 
p. 655. Hs wird Joh. i. 1; xx. 21 citirt.), kein anderes Verhiltniss zwischen 
ihm und dem Vater denkbar sei, als jenes, welches die katholische Kirche von 
Anfang an geglaubt hatte.’ m §ocr. Hist. Eccl. i. 6. 
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possessed : it defined more clearly the original and unalterable 
bases of that supreme place which from the days of the apostles 
He had held in the thought and heart, in the speculative and 
active life of Christendom. 

The history of the symbol Homoousion during the third 
century might, at first sight, seem to favour the position, that 
its adoption at Nicea was of the nature of an accretive develop- 
ment. Already, indeed, Dionysius and others (perhaps Origen) 
had employed it to express the faith of the Church 3 but it had 
been, so to speak, disparaged and discoloured by the patronage 
of the Valentinians and the Manicheans. In the Catholic theo- 
logy the word denoted full participation in the absolute self- 
existing Individuality of God, Besides this, the word suggested 
the distinct personality of its immediate Subject ; unless it had 
suggested this, it would have been tautologous. In ordinary 
language it was applied to things which are only similar to each 
other, and are considered as one by an abstraction of our minds. 
No such abstraction was possible in the contemplation of God. 
His otvia is Himself, peculiar to Himself, and One; and there- 
fore to be épootcros with Him is to be internal to that Uncreated 
Nature Which is utterly and necessarily separate from all created 
beings. But the Valentinians used the word to denote the 
relation of their Alons to the Divine Pleroma ; and the Mani- 
cheans said that the soul of man was 6poovo.v TH Ges, in a 
materialistic sense. . When then it was taken into the service of 
these Emanatist doctrines, the Homoousion implied nothing 
higher than a generic or specific bond of unity®. These uses of 
the word implied that otcia itself was something beyond God, 
and moreover, as was suggested by its Manichean associations, 
something material. Paulus of Samosata availed himself of this 
depreciation of the word to attack its Catholic use as being really 


St. Cyril of Alexandria defines odcta as mpiyua aiddmapkroy, wh Seduevor 
Erépou weds Thy éavTod oboracw. Apud Suicer. in voc. oicta. 3 

° “Suooto.os properly means of the same nature—i. e. under the same 
general nature or species. It is applied to things which are but similar to 
each other, and are considered as one by an abstraction of our minds. Thus 
Aristotle speaks of the stars being éuoobc1a with each other” Newman, 
Arians, p. 203, ‘Valentinianism,’ he says (p. 206), ‘applied the word to 
the Creator and His creatures in this its original philosophical sense. The 
Manichees followed . .. . they too were Emanatists,’ &c. But such a usage 
offends against ‘the great revealed principle’ of ‘the incommunicable. . . 
Individuality of the Divine Essence :’ according to which principle duoovoros, 
as used of the Son, defined Him as “necessarily included in That Individuality,’ 
See Dr. Newman’s valuable note on St, Athanasius’ Treatises, i. 1 52, note a 
(Libr. Fath.) ; Ibid. 35, note ¢; and Soe. i. 8. 
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materialistic. Paulus argued that ‘if the Father and the Son 
Were dpuoovou:, there was some common ovcia in which they 
partook,’ higher than, and ‘distinct from, the Divine Persons 
themselves?.’ Firmilian and Gregory were bent, not upon the 
philological object of restoring the word épootcvs to its real 
sense, but upon the religious duty of asserting the true relation 
of the Son to the Father, in language the meaning of which 
would be plain to their contemporaries. The Nicene Fathers, 
on the other hand, were able, under altered circumstances, to 
vindicate for the word its Catholic meaning, unaffected by any 
Emanatist gloss; and accordingly, in their hands it protected 
the very truth which at Antioch, sixty years earlier, it would 
have obscured. St. Athanasius tells us that ‘the fathers who 
deposed the Samosatene took the word Homoousion in a 
corporeal sense. For Paulus sophisticated by saying thatif.... 
Christ was consubstantial with the Father, there must necessarily 
be three substances, one which was prior and two others spring- 
ing from it. Therefore, with reason, to avoid that sophism of 
Paulus, the fathers said that Christ was not consubstantial, that 
is, that He was not in that relation to the Father which Paulus 
had in his mind. On the other hand,’ continues St. Athanasius, 
‘those who condemned the Arian heresy saw through the cunning 
of Paulus, and considered that in things incorporeal, especially 
in God, “ consubstantial” did not mean what he had supposed ; 
se they, knowing the Son to be begotten of the Substance,..... 
with reason called Him consubstantial4.’ Paulus, as a subtle 
and hardheaded dialectician, had contrived to impose upon the 
term a sense, which either made the Son an inferior being or 
else destroyed the Unity of God. He used the word, as St. 
Hilary says, as mischievously as the Arians rejected the use of it’; 
while the fathers at Antioch set it aside from a motive as loyal 


P Newman, Arians, p. 209. See the whole passage. 

a St. Athan. De Synodis, § 45; cf. Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 134. ‘Non aliud 
dicit Athanasius quam Paulum ex detorto Catholicorum vocabulo sophisticum 
argumentum contra Christi Divinitatem excogitasse; nempe, nisi confiteremur 
Christum ex homine Deum factum esse, sequeretur ipsum Patri esse duoovctov, 
ac proinde tres esse substantias, unam quidem primariam, duas ex illa deyri- 
vatas: cwpatixds enim et crasso sensu vocabulum accepit, quasi in essentia 
divina, perinde ac in rebus corporeis usu venit, ut ab una substantia altera, 
eaque diversa, derivetur. Quocirca, ne hac voce heretici ulterits abuterentur, 
silentio supprimendam censuerunt patres Antiocheni: non quod Catholicum 
yocis sensum damnarent, sed ut omnem sophistic® cavillandi occasionem’ 
hereticis preriperent, ut ex Athanasio, Basilio, aliisque, abunde liquet.’ 

r St. Hil. de Syn. 86: ‘Mal Homoousion Samosatenus confessus est, sed 
nunquam meliis Ariani negaverunt.’ 
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to Catholic truth as was that which led to its adoption at Niczas, 
Language is worth, after all, just what it means to those who 
use it. Origen had rejected and Tertullian had defended the 
mpo8ory from an identical theological motive; and the opposite . 
lines of action, adopted by the Councils of Antioch and Nicea 
respectively, are so far from proving two distinct beliefs respect- 
ing the higher Nature of Jesus Christ, that when closely examined, 
they exhibit an absolute identity of creed and purpose brought 
face to face with two distinct sets of intellectual circumstances. 
The faith and aim of the Church was one and unchanging. But 
the question, whether a particular symbol would represent her 
mind with practical accuracy, received an answer at Antioch 
which would have been an error at Nicwa. The Church looked 
hard at the Homoousion at Antioch, when heresy: had perverted 
its popular sense ; and she set it aside. She examined it yet 
more penetratingly at Nica; and from then until now it has 
been the chosen symbol of her unalterable faith in the literal 
Godhead of her Divine Head. 

Therefore between the imposition of the Homoousion and the 
recent definition of the Immaculate Conception, there is no.real 
correspondence. It is not merely that the latter is accepted only 
by a section of the Christian Church; and was promulgated by 
an authority whose modern claims the fathers of Nicaea would 
have regarded with sincere astonishment, The difference between 
the two cases is still more fundamental ; it lies in the substance 
of the two definitions respectively. The Nicene fathers did but 
assert a truth which had been held to be of primary, vital import 
from the first ; they asserted it in terms which brought it vividly 
home to the intelligence of their day. They were explaining old 
truth ; they were not setting forth as truth that which had before 
been matter of opinion. But the recent definition asserts that an 
hypothesis, unheard of for centuries after the first promulgation 
of the Gospel, and then vehemently maintained and as vehe- 
mently controvertedt by theologians of at least equal claims 
to orthodoxy, is a fact of Divine revelation, to be received by all 
who would receive the true faith of the Redeemer. In the one 
case an old truth is vindicated by an explanatory reassertion ; in’ 


5) 


the other the assertion of a new fact is added to the Creed. The 








s Routh, Rel, Sacr. iii. 360, ed. 1846. See too Dr. Newman’s note 2, in 
St. Athanasius’ Select Treatises, i. p. 166. (Oxf, Libr. Fath.). 

* Cf. especially the treatise of the Dominican, John de Torquemada, 
Cardinal de Turrecremata, entitled, Tractatus de Veritate Conceptionis B. 
Virginis. Rome, 1547, 4to. It is exceedingly rare. Cf, note G in App. 
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Nicene fathers only maintained in the language of their day 
the original truth that Jesus Christ is God: but the question 
whether the Conception of Mary was or was not sinless is a 
distinct question of fact, standing by itself, with no necessary 
bearing upon her office in the economy of the Incarnation, and 
not related in the way of an explanatory vindication to any 
originally revealed truth beyond it. It is one thing to reassert 
the revealed Godhead of Jesus ; it is, in principle, a fundament- 
ally distinct thing to ‘decree a new honour’ to Mary. The Ni- 
cene decision is the act of a Church believing itself commissioned 
to guard a body of truth which had been delivered from heaven 
in its integrity, once for all. The recent definition appears to 
presuppose a Church which can do more than guard the ancient 
faith, which is empowered to make actual additions to the num- 
ber of revealed certainties, which is the organ no less than the 
recipient of a continuous revelation". It is one thing to say 
that language has changed its value, and that a particular term 
which was once considered misleading will now serve to vindicate 
an acknowledged truth; it is another thing to claim the power of 
transfiguring a precarious and contradicted opinion, resting on 


4 T have been reminded that Roman Catholics do not admit this (see the 
‘Month,’ Noy. 1867,) and, at the instance of my reviewer, I quote with plea« 
sure the following language of the Bull ineffabilis, which is substantially that 
of Vincent of Lerins, and which will command the assent of English Church- 
men. The Church of Christ, says the Bull, ‘sedula depositorum apud se 
dogmatum custos, et vindex, nihil in his unquam permutat, nihil minuit, 
nihil addit, sed omni industria vetera fideliter sapienterque tractando si qua 
antiquitis informata sunt, et Patrum fides sevit, ita limare expolire studet, 
ut prisca illa ccelestis doctrine dogmata accipiant evidentiam, lucem, distinc- 
tionem, sed retineant. plenitudinem, integritatem, proprietatem, ac in suo 
tantum genere crescant, in eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu, eAdemque 
sententia,’ p. 11. But the question is whether, if the principle thus stated 
had been really adhered to, the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary could have been defined to be'an article of necessary faith. Itis one ~ 
thing to propose a new and necessary definition or explanation of a truth 
which has been confessed from the first ; it is another thing to say that a fact, 
the truth of which has been controverted by a series of writers of the highest 
authority, is now so certain that it must be received as matter of faith. Should 
not the ‘nihil addit’ of the Bull, alone have sufficed to render the definition 
impossible ? See Observations d’un Théologien sur la Bulle de Pie IX, relative 
& la Conception de la Sainte Vierge, Paris, 1855, pp. 28-38 ; La Croyance & 
VImmaculée Conception de la Sainte Vierge ne peut devenir dogme de foi, 
par M. PAbbé Laborde, Paris, 1854, pp. 77-83. Can the assertion that 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin is a certainty of faith, be 
really rested upon any other ground, than an assumption in the modern 
Church of some power to discern and proclaim truths which were altogether 
unknown to the Church of the Apostles? 
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no direct scriptural or primitive testimony, and impugned in 
terms by writers of the date and authority of Aquinas *, into a 
certainty, claiming submission from the faith of Christendom on 
nothing less than a Divine authority. There is then no real rea- 
son for the statement that those who now reject the Immaculate 
Conception would of old have rejected the Homoousion. There 
is nothing to shew that those who bow with implicit faith before 
the Nicene decision are bound, as a matter of consistency, to 
yield the same deference of heart and thought to the most 
modern development of doctrine within the Latin portion of 
Catholic Christendom. 

(8) But it may be rejoined: ‘Why was a fresh definition 
deemed needful at Nicwa at all? Why could not the Church of 
the Nicene age have contented herself with saying that Jesus 
Christ is God, after the manner of the Church of earlier days? 
Why was the thought of Christendom to be saddled with a 
metaphysical symbol which at least transcends, if it does not 
destroy, the simplicity of the Church’s first faith in our Lord’s 
Divinity ?” 

(t) Now the answer is simply as follows. In the Arian age 
it was not enough to say that Jesus Christ is God, because the 
Arians had contrived to impoverish and degrade the idea con- 
veyed by the Name of God so completely as to apply that sacred 
word to a creaturey. Of course, if it had been deemed a matter 
of sheer indifference whether Jesus Christ is or is not God, it 
would have been a practical error to have insisted on the truth 
of His real Divinity, and an equivocal expression might have 
been allowed to stand. If the Church of Christ had been, not 
the school of revealed truth, in which the soul was to make 
knowledge the food and stimulant of love, but a world-wide de- 
bating club, ‘ever seeking and never coming to the knowledge 
of the truth,’ it would then have been desirable to keep this and 
all other fundamental questions open%. Perhaps in that case 


x Sum. Th. iii. a. 27, q. 2: ‘B. Virgo contraxit quidem originale peccatum, 
sed ab eo fuit mundata antequam ex utero nasceretur.’ Cf. St. Bernard. Ep. 
174; Durandus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, vii. 7. 4; St. Bonaventur. 
Sent. iii. Dist. 3, pars i. art. i. quest. 2. 

y In the same way modern Socinians ‘ believe in the Divinity of Christ.’ 
Channing, Objections to Unitarian Christianity Considered, Works, vol. ii. p. 
361. Yet they also believe that Christ ‘is a Being distinct from the one 
God.’ Ibid. p. 510. Sucha confession of Christ’s ‘Divinity’ implies of course 
no more than might be said of St. John, and shews how completely language 
may be emptied of its original value. 


z See the letter addressed in Constantine’s name to St. Alexander and to 
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the Nicene decision might with truth have been described as the 
‘greatest misfortune that has happened to Christendom.’ But 
the Church believed herself to possess a revelation from God, 
essential to the eternal well-being of the soul of man. She 
further believed that the true Godhead of Jesus Christ was a 
clearly-revealed truth of such fundamental and capital import, 
that, divorced from it, the creed of Christendom must’ perish 
outright. Plainly therefore it was the Church’s duty to assert 
this truth in such language as might be unmistakably expressive 
of it. Now this result was secured by the Homoousion. It 
was at the time of its first imposition, and it has been ever since, 
a perfect criterion of real belief in the Godhead of our Lord. It 
excluded the Arian sense of the word God, and on this account 
it was adopted by the orthodox. How much it meant was 
proved by the resistance which it then encountered, and by the 
subsequent efforts which have been made to destroy or to evade 
it. The sneer of Gibbon about the iota which separates the 
semi-Arian from the Catholic symbol (Homoiousion from Homo- 
ousion) is naturally repeated by those who believe that nothing 
was really at stake beyond the emptiest of abstractions, and who 
can speak of the fourth century as an age of meaningless logo- 
machies. But to men who are concerned, not with words, but 
with the truths which they enshrine, not with the mere historic 
setting of a great struggle, but with the vital question at issue 
in it, the full importance of the Nicene symbol will be sufficiently 
obvious. The difference between Homoiousion and Homoousion 
convulsed the world for the simple reason, that in that difference 
lay the whole question of the real truth or falsehood of our 
Lord’s actual Divinity. If in His Essence He was only like God, 
He was still a distinct Being from God, and therefore either 
created, or (per impossibile) a second God. In a great engage- 
ment, when man after man is laid low in defence of the colours 
of his regiment, it might seem to a bystander, unacquainted with 
the forms of war, a prodigious absurdity that so great a sacrifice 
of life should be incurred for a piece of silk or cotton of a parti- 
cular hue; and he might make many caustic epigrams at the 
expense of the struggling and suffering combatants. But a 
soldier would tell him that the flag is a symbol of the honour 
and prowess of his country ; and that he is not dying for a few 


Arius (Soc. i. 7), in which the writer—probably Eusebius of Nicomedia— 
insists ‘that the points at issue are minute and trivial.’ Bright’s Hist. Ch. 
p- 29. Neale, Hist. Alex. i. 134. 
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yards of coloured material, but for the moral and patriotic idea 
which the material- represents. If ever there was a man who 
was not the slave of language, who had his eye upon ideas, 
truths, facts, and who made language submissively do their 
work, that man was the great St. Athanasius. He advocated. 
the Homoousion at Niczea, because he was convinced that it was 
the sufficient and necessary symbol and safeguard of the treasure 
of truth committed to the Church: but years afterwards, he 
declined to press it upon such of the semi-Arians as he knew to 
be at heart sincerely loyal to the truth which it protected 
And during a period of fifteen centuries experience has not 
shewn that any large number of real believers in our Saviour’s 
Godhead have objected to the Nicene statement ; while its 
efficacy in guarding against a lapse into Arian error has amply 
confirmed the far-sighted wisdom, which, full of jealousy for the 
rightful honour of Jesus», and of charity for the souls of men, 
has incorporated it for ever with the most authoritative profes- 
sion of faith in the Divinity of Christ which is possessed by 
Christendom. 

(2) It may indeed be urged that freedom from creeds is 
ideally and in the abstract the highest state of Christian com- 
munion. It may be pleaded that a public confession of faith 
will produce in half-earnest and superficial souls a formal and 
mechanical devotion; that the exposure of the most sacred 
truth in a few condensed expressions to the scepticism and 
irreverence of those who are strangers to its essence will lead to 
inevitable ribaldry and scandal. But it is sufficient to reply 
that these liabilities do not outweigh the necessity for a clear 
‘form of sound words,’ since formalists will be formal, and 
sceptics will be irreverent, with or without it. And those who 
depreciate creeds among us now, do not really mean to recom- 
mend that truth should be kept hidden, as in the first centuries, 
in the secret mind of the Church : they have far other purposes 


a De Synod. 41: pds 5& robs arodexouevous Ta wey AAG mdvTa TeV év 
Nucaia ypapévtwy, meph 5& udvov Td ‘Ouootovoy a&upiBddrovtas, xph mh os 
apos exOpovs Siaretobar..... GAN ds adeAGOL mpos GDeAMods Siadreyducba, THY 
avthy piv huiv didvoway exovras, wep) dé 70 dvoua pdvov dioTd{ovTas.....O¥ 
paxpdv ciow arodetacba kad thy Tov ‘Opoovolov Activ. He repeatedly declares 
that the Homoousion in its Nicene sense is intended to guard the reality 
of the Divine Sonship as being uncreated. Ibid. 39, 45, 48, 54. 

b St. Athanasius’ ‘zeal for the Consubstantiality had its root in his loyalty 
to the ConsussTanTIAL, He felt that in the Nicene dogma were involved 
the worship of Christ and the life of Christianity.’ Bright’s Hist. Ch. 
\P- 149- 
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in view. Rousseau might draw pictures of the superiority of 
simple primitive savage life to the enervated civilization of 
Paris ; but it would not have been prudent in the Parisians at 
the end of the last century to have attempted a return to the 
barbaric life of their ancestors, who had roamed as happy 
savages in the great forests of Europe. The Latitudinarians 
who suggest that the Church might dispense with the Catholic 
creeds, advise us to revert to the defencelessness of ecclesiastical 
childhood. But, alas! they cannot guarantee to us its innocence, 
or its immunities. We could not, if we would, reverse the 
thought of centuries, and ignore the questions which heresy has 
opened, and which have been cecumenically decided. We might 
not thus do despite to the kindly providence of Him, Who, with 
the temptations to faith that came with the predestined course 
of history, has in the creeds opened to us such ‘a way to escape 
that we may be able to bear them.’ ; 

Certainly if toil and suffering confer a value on the object 
which they earn or preserve ; if a country prizes the liberties 
which were baptized in the blood of her citizens; if a man 
rejoices in the honour which he has kept unstained at the risk 
of life; then we, who are the heirs of the ages of Christendom, 
should cling with a peculiar loyalty and love to the great Nicene 
confession of our Lord’s Divinity. For the Nicene definition 
was wrung from the heart of the agonized Church by a denial of 
the truth on which was fed, then as now, her inmost life. In 
the Arian heresy the old enemies of the Gospel converged as for 
a final and desperate effort to achieve its destruction. The 
carnal, gross, external, Judaizing spirit, embodied in the frigid 
literalism of the school. of Antioch ; the Alexandrian dialectics, 
substituting philosophical placita for truths of faith ; nay, 
Paganism itself, vanquished in the open field, but anxious to 
take the life of its conqueror by private assassination ;—these 
were the forces which reappeared in Arianism®. It was no mere 
exasperation of rhetoric which saw Porphyry in Arius, and 
which compared Constantius to Diocletian. . The life of Athana- 
sius after the Nicene Council might well have been lived before 
the Edict of Milan. Arianism was a political force ; it ruled at 





e St. Greg. Nyssa, contr. Eunom. xil. p. +28, Arianism is 7 THs *lovdairys 
amdrns ovvhyopos, exovod, tt Kal Ths “EAAnuiKfis actas. So St. Gregory 
Nazianz. (Orat. i. vol. i. p. 16) describes the Arian conception of the Divine 
Nature as marked by an “lovdaix} mevia, meaning the hard abstract mono- 
theism of the later Jewish creed. Quoted by Baur, Lehre von der Dreieinig- 
keit. i. pp. 352, 353, note. 
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court. Arianism was a philosophical disputant, and was at 
home in the schools. Arianism was, moreover, a proselytizer ; 
it had verses and epigrammatic arguments for the masses of 
the people ; and St. Gregory of Nyssa, in a passage 4 which is 
classical, has described its extraordinary success among the 
lower orders. Never was a heresy stronger, more versatile, 
more endowed with all the apparatus of controversy, more sure, 
as it might have seemed, of the future of the world. It was a 
long, desperate struggle, by which the original faith of Christ 
conquered this fierce and hardy antagonist. At this day the 
Creed of Niczea is the living proof of the Church’s victory ®; and 
as we confess it we should, methinks, feel somewhat of the fire 
-of our spiritual ancestors, some measure of that fresh glow of 
thankfulness, which is due to God after a great deliverance, 
although wrought out in a distant age. To unbelief this creed 
may be only an ecclesiastical ‘ test,’ only an additional ‘incubus’ 
weighing down ‘honest religious thought.’ But to the children 
of faith, the Nicene confession must ever furnish the welcome 
expression of their most cherished conviction. Let us hence- 
forth repeat it, at those most solemn moments when the Church 
puts it into our mouths, with a renewed and deepened sense of 
gratitude and joy. Not as if it were the mere trophy of a con- 
troversial victory, or the dry embodiment of an abstract truth 
in the language of speculation, should we welcome this glorious 


4 See Dr. Newman’s translation of it in Athan. Treatises, i. 213, note a: 
‘Men of yesterday and the day before, mere mechanics, off-hand dogmatists 
in theology, servants too, and slaves that have been flogped. ij eeeur 
are solemn with us and philosophical about things incomprehensible... Ask 
about pence, and he will discuss the Generate and Ingenerate ; inquire 
the price of bread, he answers, ‘‘ Greater is the Father, and the Son is sub- 
ject ;” say that a bath would suit you, and he defines that the Son is out 
of nothing.’ See also St. Athan. Orat. Ari. i. 22, on the profane questions 
ne to boys and women in the Agora; and Ibid. 4 sqq. on the ‘ Thalia’ of 

rius. 

¢ The stress here laid upon the Nicene Creed will not be supposed to 
imply forgetfulness of the great claims, in its due place, of the symbol 
Quicunque. Coleridge, indeed, has said that the Athanasian Creed is, in his 
judgment, ‘heretical in the omission or implicit denial of the Filial subordina- 
tion in the Godhead, which is the doctrine of the Nicene Creed.’ (Table-Talk, 
p. 41.) But when the Athanasian Creed asserts that the Son is ‘of the 
Father,’ it virtually affirms the Subordination; and when the Nicene Creed 
calls the Son ‘ Very God’ and ‘Consubstantial,’ it emphatically confesses the 
Coequality. Coleridge’s judgment can only be sustained by supposing that 
‘he Nicene Creed teaches a doctrine of Subordination in which the Nicene 
Council would assuredly have detected Arianism, See Bright, Sermons of St. 
Leo, note, 99. 
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creed to our hearts and lips. Rather let us greet it, as the 
intellectual sentinel which guards the shrine of faith in our in- 
most souls from the profanation of error; as the good angel 
who warns us that since the Incarnation we move in the very 
ante-chamber of a Divine Presence; as a mother’s voice re- 
minding us of that tribute of heartfelt love and adoration, 
which is due from all serious Christians to the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Saviour and our God. 
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LECTURE VIIL 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE DOCTRINE OF OUR 
LORD’S DIVINITY. 


He That spared not His Own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how 
shall He not with Him also freely give us all things ?—Rom. viii. 32. 


Or late years we have been familiarized with cautions and 
protests against what has been termed by way of disparagement 
‘Inferential Theology.’ And no one would deny that in all 
ages of the Church, the field of theology has been the scene of 
hasty, unwarrantable, and misleading inferences. False con- 
clusions have been drawn from true premisses ; and very doubt- 
ful or false premisses have been occasionally assumed if not 
asserted to be true. Moreover, some earnest believers have 
seemed to forget that in a subject-matter such as the creed of 
Christendom, they are confessedly below truth and not above it, 
They have forgotten that it is given us here to see a part only, 
and not the whole. In reality we can but note the outskirts of 
a vast economy, whose body and substance stretch far away from 
our gaze into infinitude. Many an intercepting truth, not the 
less true because unseen and unsuspected, ought to arrest the 
hardy and confident logic, which insists upon this or that 
particular conclusion as following necessarily upon these or 
those premisses of which it is already in possession. But this 
caution has not always been kept in view. And when once 
pious affection or devout imagination have seized the reins of 
religious thought, it is easy for individuals or schools to wander 
far from the beaten paths of a clear yet sober faith, into some 
theological wonderland, the airiest creation of the liveliest fancy, 
where, to the confusion and unsettlement of souls, the wildest 
fiction and the highest truth may be inextricably intertwined in 
an entanglement of hopeless and bewildering disorder. 
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But if this should be admitted, it would not follow that 
theology is in. no sense ‘inferential.’ Within certain limits, and 
under due guidance, ‘inference’ is the movement, it is the life of 
theology. The primal records of revelation itself, as we find 
them in Scripture, are continually inferential ; and it is at least 
the business of theology to observe and marshal these revealed 
inferences, to draw them out, and to make the most of them. 
The illuminated reason of the collective Church has for ages 
been engaged in studying the original materials of the Christian 
revelation. It thus has shaped, rather than created, the science 
of theology. What is theology, but a continuous series of ob- 
served and systematized inferences, respecting God in His 
Nature and His dealings with mankind, drawn from premisses 
which rest upon God’s authority? Do you say that no ‘in- 
ference’ is under any circumstances legitimate; that no one 
truth in theology necessarily implies another ; that the Christian 
mind ought to preserve in a jealous and sterile isolation each 
proposition that can be extracted from Scripture? Do you 
suppose that the several truths of the Christian creed are so 
many separate, unfruitful, unsuggestive dogmas, having no 
traceable relations towards each other? Do you take it for 
granted that each revealed truth involves nothing that is not 
seen plainly to lie on the very surface of the terms which 
express it? Do you, in your inmost thought, regard the doc- 
trines of the Church as so many barren abstractions, which a 
merely human speculation on divine things has from age to age 
drawn out into form and system? If so, of course it is natural 
that you should deprecate any earnest scrutiny of the worth and 
consequences of these abstractions ; you deprecate it as in- 
terfering with moral and practical interests; you deem an 
inferential theology alike illusory and mischievous. If here I 
touch the bottom of your thought, at least, my brethren, I admit 
its consistency ; but then your original premiss is of a character 
to put you out of all relations with the Christian Church, except 
those of fundamental opposition. The Christian Church believes 
that God has really spoken; and she assumes that no subject 
can have a higher practical interest for man than a consideration 
of the worth and drift of what He has said. Of course no one 
would waste his time upon systematizing what he believed to be 
only a series of abstract phantoms. And if a man holds a doc- 
trine with so slight and doubtful a grasp that it illuminates 
nothing within him, that it moves nothing, that it leads on to 
nothing beyond itself, he is in a fair way to forfeit it altogether. 
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We scan anxiously and cross-question keenly only that which we 
really possess and cherish as solid truth : a living faith is pretty 
certain to draw inferences. The seed which has not shrivelled 
up into an empty husk cannot but sprout, if you place it beneath 
the sod ; the living belief, which has really been implanted in 
the soil of thought and feeling, cannot but bear its proper flower 
and fruit in the moral and intellectual life of a thoughtful and 
earnest man. If you would arrest the growth of the seed, you 
must cut it off from contact with the soil, and so in time you 
must kill it: you may, for awhile, isolate a religious conviction 
by some violent moral or intellectual process ; but be sure that 
the conviction which cannot germinate in your heart and mind 
is already condemned to deatha. 

If theology is inferential, she infers under guidance and within 
restricted limits. If the eccentric reasonings of individual minds 
are to be received with distrust, the consent of many minds, of 
many ages, of many schools and orders of thought, may com- 
mand at least a respectful attention. If we reject conclusions 
drawn professedly from the substance of revelation, but really 
enlarging instead of explaining it, it does not follow that we 
should reject inferences which are simply explanatory, or which 
exhibit the bearing of one revealed truth upon another. This 
indeed is the most fruitful and legitimate province of inference 
in theological enquiry. Such ‘inference’ brings out the meaning 
of the details of revelation. It raises this feature to pro- 
minence ; it throws that into the shade. It places language to 
which a too servile literalism might have attributed the highest 
force, in the lower rank of metaphor and symbol; it elicits 
pregnant and momentous truths from incidents which, in, the 
absence of sufficient guidance or reflection, may have been 
thought to possess only a secondary degree of significance. 

To-day we reach the term of those narrow limits within which 
some aspects of a subject in itself exhaustless have been so 
briefly and imperfectly discussed. And it is natural for any 
earnest man to ask himself —‘If I believe in Christ’s Divinity, 
what does this belief involve? Is it possible that such a faith 
can be for me a dead abstraction, having no real influence upon 
my daily life of thought and action? If this great doctrine be 
true, is there not, when I am satisfied of its truth, still some- 
thing to be done besides proving it? _Can it be other than a 


See, on this point, University Sermons, by Rey. R. Scott, D.D., Master 


of Balliol College, pp. 174-176. The rejection of ‘inferential theology’ was 
a characteristic feature of Sadduceeism, 
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practical folly, to have ascertained the truth that Jesus is God, 
and then to consign so momentous a conclusion to a respectful 
oblivion in some obscure corner of my mind, as if it were a well- 
bound but disused book that could only ornament the shelves of 
a library? Must I not rather enshrine it in the very centre of 
my soul’s life? Must I not contemplate it, nay, if it may be, 
penetrate it, feed on it by repeated contemplation, that it may 
illuminate, sustain, transfigure my whole inward being? Must 
I not be reasonably anxious till this great conviction shall have 
moulded all that it can bear on, or that can bear on it—all that 
I hold in any degree for religious truth? Must not such a faith 
at last radiate through my every thought? Must it not in- 
vigorate with a new and deeper motive my every action? If 
Jesus, Who lived and died and rose for me, be indeed God, can 
my duties to Him end with a bare confession of His Divinity? 
Will not-the greatness of His Life and of His Death, will not 
the binding force of His commands, will not the nature and 
reality of His promises and gifts, be felt to have a new and 
deeper meaning, when I survey them in the light of this glo- 
rious truth? Must not all which the Divine Christ blesses and 
sanctions have in some sense about it, the glory and virtue of 
His Divinity ? 

Undoubtedly, brethren, the doctrine of Christ’s Godhead is, 
both in the sphere of belief and in that of morals, as fruitful and 
as imperious as you anticipate. St. Paul's question in the text 
is in substantial harmony with the spirit of your own. St. Paul 
makes the doctrine of a Divine Christ, given for the sins of men 
to a Life of humiliation and to a Death of anguish, the premiss 
of the largest consequences, the warrant of the most unbounded 
expectations. ‘He That spared not His Own Son, but gave 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things?’ Let us then hasten to trace this somewhat in 
detail; and let us remark, in passing, that on the present oc- 
casion we shall not be leaving altogether the track of former 
lectures. For in studying the results of a given belief, we may 
add to the number of practical evidences in its favour ; we may 
approach the belief itself under conditions which are more fa- 
vourable for doing justice to it than those which a direct 
argument supplies. To contemplate such a truth as the God- 
head of our Lord in itself, is like gazing with open eyelids at 
the torturing splendour of the noon-day sun. We can best 
admire the sun of the natural heavens when we take note of the 
beauty which he sheds over the face of the world, when we mark 
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the floods of light which stream from him, and the deep 
shadows which he casts, and the colours and forms which he 
lights up and displays before us. In like manner, perchance, 
we may most truly enter into the meaning of the Divinity of the 
Sun of Righteousness, by observing the truths which depend 
more or less directly on that glorious doctrine,—truths on which 
it sheds a significance so profound, so unspeakably awful, so un- 
speakably consoling. 

There are three distinct bearings of the doctrine of our Lord’s 
Divinity which it is more especially of importance to consider. 
This doctrine protects truths prior to itself, and belonging both 
to natural and to revealed theology. It also illuminates the 
meaning, it asserts the force of truths which depend upon itself, 
which are, to speak humanly, below it, and which can only be 
duly appreciated when they are referred to it as justifying and 
explaining them. Lastly, it fertilizes the Christian’s moral and 
spiritual life, by supplying a motive to the virtues which are 
most characteristically Christian, and without which Christian 
ethics sink down to the level of Pagan morality. 

I. Observe, first, the conservative force of the doctrine. It 
protects the truths which it presupposes. Placed at the centre 
of the faith of Christendom, it looks backward as well as 
forward ; it guards in Christian thought the due apprehension 
of those fundamental verities without which no religion what- 
ever is possible, since they are the postulates of all religious 
thought and activity. 

1. What, let us ask, is the practical relation of the doctrine 
before us to the primal truth that a Personal God really exists ? 

Both in the last century and in our own day, it has been the 
constant aim of a philosophical Deism to convince the world 
that the existence of a Supreme Being would be more vividly, 
constantly, practically realized, if the dogma of His existence 
were detached from the creed of Christendom, The pure 
Theistic idea, we are told, if it were only freed from the earthly 
and material accessories of an Incarnation, if it were not em- 
barrassed by the ‘metaphysical conception’ of distinct personal 
Subsistencies within the Godhead, if it could be left to its native 
force, to its spirituality of essence, to its simplicity of form,— 
would exert a prodigious influence on human thought, if not on 
human conduct. This influence is said to be practically im- 
possible, so long as Theistic truth is overlaid by the ‘thick 
integument’ of Christian doctrine. Accordingly a real belief in 
God is to be deepened and extended, and atheism is to be 
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expelled from the minds of men, by the destruction of dogmatic 
Christianity. But has any such anticipation as yet been realized 
by Deism? Is it in the way to be realized at this hour? Need I 
remind you, that throughout Europe, the most earnest assaults of 
infidelity upon the Christian creed within the last ten years 
have been directed against its Theistic, as distinct from its 
peculiarly Christian elements ? When the possibility of miracle 
is derided ; when a Providence is scouted as the fond dream of 
man’s exaggerated self-love ; when belief in the power of prayer 
is treated as a crude superstition, illustrative of man’s ignorance 
of the scientific conception of law; when the hypothesis of 
absolutely invariable law, and the cognate conception of nature 
as a self-evolved system of self-existent forces and self-existent 
matter, are advancing with giant strides in large departments of 
the literature of the day ;—it is not Christianity as such, it is 
Theism, which is really jeopardized and insulted. Among the 
forces arrayed against Christianity at this hour, the most for- 
midable, because the most consistent and the most sanguine, 
is that pure materialism, which has been intellectually or- 
ganized in the somewhat pedantic form of Positivism. To the 
Positivist the most etherealized of deistic theories is just as 
much an object of pitying scorn as the creed of a St. John and a 
St Athanasius. Both are relegated to ‘the theological period’ 
of human development. And if we may judge from the present 
aspect of the controversy between non-Christian spiritualists and 
the apostles of Positivism, it must be sorrowfully acknowledged 
that the latter appear to gain steadily and surely on their op- 
ponents. This fact is more evident on the continent of Europe 
than in our own country. It cannot be explained by supposing 
that the spiritualistic writers are intellectually inferior to the 
advocates of materialism. Still less is an explanation to be 
sought in the intrinsic indefensibility of the truth which the 
spiritualists defend ; it is really furnished by the conditions 
under which they undertake to defend it. A living, energetic, 
robust faith, a faith, as it has been termed, not of ether, but of 
flesh and blood, is surely needed, in order to stand the reiterated 
attacks, the subtle and penetrating misgivings, the manifold 
wear and tear of a protracted controversy with so brutal an 
antagonist. Can Deism inspire this faith? The pretension of 
deists to refine, to spiritualize, to etherealize the idea of God 
almost indefinitely, is fatal to the living energy of their one con- 
viction. Where an abstract deism is not killed out by the 
violence of atheistic materialism, it is apt, although left to itself, 
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to die by an unperceived process of evaporation. For a living 
faith in a Supreme Being, the human mind requires motives, 
corollaries, consequences, supports. These are not supplied by 
the few abstract considerations which are entertained by the 
philosophical deists. Whatever may be the intellectual strength 
of their position against atheism, the practical weakness of that 
position is a matter of notoriety ; and if this weakness is ap- 
parent in the case of the philosophers themselves, how much 
more patent is it when deism attempts to make itself a home in 
the heart of the people! That abstract and inaccessible being 
who is placed at the summit of deistic systems is too subtle for 
the thought and too cold for the heart of the multitudes of the 
human family. When God is regarded less as the personal 
Object of affection and worship than as the necessary term of an 
intellectual equation, the sentiment of piety is not really satis- 
fied ; it hungers, it languishes, it dies. And this purely in- 
tellectual manner of apprehending God, which kills piety, is so 
predominant in every genuine deistic system as to bring about, 
in no long lapse of time, its impotence and extinction as a 
popular religious force. The Supreme Agent, without whom 
the deist cannot construct an adequate or satisfactory theory of 
being, is gradually divested of all personal characteristics, and is 
resolved into a formula expressing only supreme agency. His 
moral perfections fall into the background of thought, while he 
is conceived of, more and more exclusively, as the Universal 
Mind. And his intellectual attributes are in turn discarded, 
when for the Supreme Mind is substituted the conception of the 
Mightiest Force. Long before this point is reached, deistie phi- 
losophy is nervously alarmed, lest its God should still be sup- 
posed to penetrate as a living Providence down into this human 
world of suffering and sin. Accordingly, professing much 
anxiety for his true dignity and repose, deism weaves around 
his liberty a network of imaginary law; and if he has not been 
previously destroyed by the materialistic controversialists, he is 
at length conducted by the cold respect of deistic thinkers to the 
utmost frontier of the conceivable universe, where, having been 
enthroned in a majestic inaction, he is as respectfully abandoned. 
As suggesting a problem which may rouse a faint spasmodic in- 
tellectual interest, his name may still be mentioned from time to 
time in the world of letters. But the interest which he creates 
is at the best on a level with that of the question whether the 
planets are or are not inhabited. As an energetic, life-controlling, 
life-absorbing power, the God of Deism is extinct. 
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Now the doctrine that Jesus of Nazareth is the Incarnate 
God protects this primal theistic truth which non-Christian 
deism is so incapable of popularizing, and even of retaining. 
The Incarnation bridges over the abyss which opens in our 
thought between earth and heaven; it brings the Almighty, 
Allwise, Illimitable Being down to the mind and heart of His 
reasonable creatures. The Word made Flesh is God con- 
descending to our finite capacities ; and this condescension has 
issued in a clear, strong sense of the Being and Attributes of 
God, such as is not found beyond the bounds of Christendom. 
The last prayer of Jesus, that His redeemed might know the 
only true God, has been answered in history. How profound, 
how varied, how fertile is the idea of God, of His Nature and of 
His attributes, in St. John, in St. Paul, in St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
in, St. Augustine! How energetic is this idea, how totally is it 
removed from the character of an impotent speculation! How 
does this keen, strong sense of God’s present and majestic Life 
leave its mark upon manners, literatures, codes of law, national 
institutions, national characters ! How utterly does its range of 
energy transcend any mere employment of the intellect; how 
does it, again and again, bend wills, and soften hearts, and change 
the current and drift of lives, and transfigure the souls of men! 
And why is this? It is becduse the Incarnation rivets the 
apprehension of God on the thought and heart of the Church, 
so that within the Church theistic truth bids defiance to those 
influences which tend perpetually to sap or to volatilize it else- 
where. Instead of presenting us with some fugitive abstraction, 
inaccessible to the intellect and disappointing to the heart, the 
Incarnation points to Jesus. Jesus is the Almighty, restraining 
His illimitable powers; Jesus is the Incomprehensible, volun- 
tarily submitting to bonds ; Jesus is Providence, clothed in our 
own flesh and blood ; Jesus is the Infinite Charity, tending us 
with the kindly looks and tender handling of a human love ; 
Jesus is the Eternal Wisdom, speaking out of the depths of 
infinite thought in a human language. Jesus is God making 
Himself, if I may dare so to speak, our tangible possession ; He 
is God brought ‘ very nigh to us, in our mouth and in our heart;’ 
we behold Him, we touch Him, we cling to Him, and lo! we 
are Oelas kowevol picews>, partakers of the Nature of Deity, 
through our actual membership in His Body, in His Flesh, and 
in His Bones¢; we dwell, if we will, evermore in Him, and He 
in us. 

b 2 St. Pet. i. 4. ¢ Eph. v. 30. 
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This then is the result of the Divine Incarnation : it brings © 


God close to the inmost being of man, yet without forfeiting, 
nay, rather while guarding most carefully, in man’s thought, the 
spirituality of the Divine Essence. Nowhere is the popular 
idea of God more refined, more spiritual, than where faith in 
the Divinity of Jesus is clearest and strongest. No writers 
have explained and asserted the immateriality, the simplicity, 
the indivisibility of the Essence of God more earnestly, than 
these who have most earnestly asserted and explained the 
doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of the Divine Incarnation. 
For if we know our happiness in Christ, we Christians are 
united to God, we possess God, we consciously live, and move, 
and have our being in God. Our intelligence and our heart 
alike apprehend God in His majestic and beautiful Life so truly 
and constantly, because He has taken possession of our whole 
nature, intellectual, moral, and corporeal, and has warmed 
and illuminated and blessed it by the quickening Manhood 
of Jesus. We cannot reflect upon and rejoice in our union 
with Jesus, without finding ourselves face to face with the 
Being and Attributes of Him with Whom in Jesus we are made 
one. Holy Scripture has traced the failure and misery of all 
attempts on the part of a philosophical deism to create or to 
maintain in the soul of man a real communion with our 
heavenly Parent. ‘Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath 
not the Father4.’ And the Christian’s practical security against 
those speculative difficulties to which his faith in a living God 
may be exposed, lies in that constant contemplation of and 
communion with Jesus, which is of the essence of the Christian 
life. ‘God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the Face of Jesus Christe.’ 

2. But if belief in our Saviour’s Godhead protects Christian 
thought against the intellectual dangers which await an arid 
Deism, does it afford an equally effective safeguard against 
Pantheism? In conceiving of God, the choice before a pan- 
theist lies between alternatives from which no genius has as yet 
devised a real escape. God, the pantheist must assert, is 
literally everything ; God is the whole material and spiritual 
universe ; He is humanity in all its manifestations; He is by 
inclusion every moral and immoral agent ; and every form and 
exaggeration of moral evil, no less than every variety of moral 


4 x St. John ii. 23. © 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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excellence and beauty, is part of the all-pervading, all-compre- 
hending movement of His Universal Life. If this revolting 
blasphemy be declined, then the God of pantheism must be the 
barest abstraction of abstract being; He must, as with the 
Alexandrian thinkers, be so exaggerated an abstraction as to 
transcend existence itself; He must be conceived of as utterly 
unreal, lifeless, non-existent ; while the only real beings are 
these finite and determinate forms of existence whereof ‘ nature’ 

is composedf, This dilemma haunts all the historical transform- 
ations of pantheism, in Europe as in the East, to-day as two 
thousand years ago. Pantheism must either assert that its God 
is the one only existing being whose existence absorbs and is 
identified with the universe and humanity; or else it must 
admit that he is the rarest and most unreal of conceivable ab- 
stractions ; in plain terms, that he is no being at all.. And the 
question before us is, Does the Incarnation of God, as taught 
by the Christian doctrine, expose Christian thought to this 
dilemma? Is God ‘brought very nigh to us’ Christians in 
such sort, as to bury the Eternal in the temporary, the Infinite 
in the finite, the Absolute and Self-existent in the transient and 
the relative, the All-holy in the very sink of moral evil, unless, 
in order to save His honour in our thought, we are prepared to 
attenuate our idea of Him into nonentity ? 

Now, not merely is there no ground for this apprehension ; 
but the Christian doctrine of an Incarnate God is our most solid 

» protection against the inroads of pantheistic error. 

The strength of pantheistic systems lies in that craving both 
of the intellect and of the heart for union with the Absolute 
Being, which is the most legitimate and the noblest instinct of 
our nature. This craving is satisfied by the Christian’s union 
with the Incarnate Son. But while satisfying it, the Incar- 
nation raises an effective barrier against its abuse after the 
fashion of pantheism. Against the dogma of an Incarnate God, 
rooted in the faith of a Christian people, the waves of panthe- 
istic thought may surge and lash themselves and break in 
vain, For the Incarnation presupposes that master-truth which 
pantheism most passionately denies. It presupposes the truth 
that between the finite and the Infinite, between the Creator 
and the Cosmos, between God and man, there is of necessity a 
measureless abyss. On this point its opposition to pantheism 
ig as earnest as that of the most jealous deism; but the 


f Saisset, Philosophie Religieuse, i. 1813 ii. 368. 
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Christian creed escapes from the deistic conception of an omni- 
potent moral being, surveying intelligently the vast accumu- 
lation of sin and misery which we see on this earth, yet withal 
remaining unmoved, inactive, indifferent. The Christian creed 
spans this gulf which yawns between earth and heaven, by pro- 
claiming that the Everlasting Son has taken our nature upon 
Him. In His Person a Created Nature is joined to the 
Uncreated, by a union which is for ever indissoluble. But 
what is that truth which underlies this transcendent mystery 4 
What sustains it, what even enhances it, what forbids it to melt 
away in our thought into a chaotic confusion out of which nei- 
ther the Divine nor the Human could struggle forth into the 
light for distinct recognition? It is, I reply, the truth that the 
Natures thus united in the Person of Jesus are radically, by 
their essence, and for ever, distinct. It is by reason of this 
ineffaceable distinctness that the union of the Godhead and 
- Manhood in Jesus is such an object of wondering and thankful 
contemplation to Christians. Accordingly, at the very heart of 
the creed of Christendom, we have a guarantee against the 
cardinal error of pantheism ; while yet by our living fellowship 
as Christians with the Divine and Incarnate Son, we realize the 
aspiration which pantheism both fosters and perverts. Chris- 
tian intellect, so long as it is Christian, can never be betrayed 
into the admission that God is the universe ; Christian faith 
can never be reduced to the extremity of choosing between a 
denial of moral distinctions and an assertion that God is the 
parent of all immoral action, or to the desperate endeavour to 
escape this alternative by volatilizing God into non-existence. 
And yet Christian love, while it is really Christian, cannot for 
one moment doubt that it enfolds and possesses and is united to 
its Divine Object. But this intellectual safeguard and this 
moral satisfaction alike vanish, if the real Deity of Jesus be 


denied or obscured : since it is the Deity of our truly human 


Lord which satisfies the Christian heart, while it protects the 
Christian intellect against fatal aberrations. Certainly a deism 
which would satisfy the heart, inevitably becomes’ pantheistic 
in its awkward attempts to become devotional ; and although 
pantheism should everywhere breathe the tenderness which 
almost blinds a reader of Spinosa’s ethics to a perception of 
their real character, still pantheism is at bottom and in its 
results not other than a graceful atheism. But to partake of 
the Divine Nature incarnate in Christ is not to bury God in the 
filth of moral pollution, nor is it to transcendentalize Him into 
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an abstraction, which mocks us, when we attempt to grasp it, as 
an unsubstantial phantoms. 

3- One more sample shall be given of this protective efficacy 
of the doctrine before us. If it guards in our thought the 
honour, the majesty, the Life of God, it also protects the true 
dignity and the rights of man. The unsettled spirit of our 
time, when it has broken with the claims of faith, oscillates, 
whether from caprice or in bewilderment, between the most 
inconsistent errors. If at one while its audacity would drive 
the Great God from His throne in heaven to make way for the 
lawless intellect and will of His creature, at another it seems 
possessed by an infatuated passion for the degradation of man- 
kind. It either ignores such features of the higher side of our 
complex being as are the powers of reflection and of inference, 
or it arbitrarily assumes that they are only the products of 
civilization. It fixes its attention exclusively upon the gradu- 
ated variety of form perceptible in a long series of crania which 
it has arranged in its museum, and then it proclaims with 
enthusiasm that a Newton or a Herschel is after all only the 
cultivated descendant of a grotesque and irrational ape. It even 
denies to man the possession of any spiritual nature whatever ; 
thought is asserted to be inherent in the substance of the brain 5 
belief in the existence of an immaterial essence is treated as an 
unscientific and superstitious prejudice ; virtuous and vicious 
actions are alluded to as alike results of purely physical agen- 
cies) ; man is to all intents and purposes a soulless brute. My 
brethren, you will not suppose that I am desiring to derogate, 
however indirectly, from the claims of that noble science which 
patiently investigates the physiology of our animal nature; I 
am only protesting against a rash and insulting hypothesis, for 
which science, if her sons could speak with one voice, would be 
loath to make herself responsible, since by it her true utterances 


& M. Renan’s frequent mention of “God? in his * Vie de Jésus’ does not 
imply that he believes in a Supreme Being. ‘God’ means with M. Renan 
only ‘the category of the ideal,’ and not any existing personal being whatever. 
Questions contemporaines, p. 224: ‘Les sciences historiques ne différent en 
rien par la méthode des sciences physiques et mathématiques: elles sup- 
posent qu’aucun agent surnaturel ne vient troubler la marche de l’humanité ; 
que cette marche est la résultante immédiate de la liberté qui est dans 
Vhomme et de la fatalité qui est dans la nature; qu’il n’y a pas d’étre libre 
supérieur & homme auquel on puisse attribuer une part appréciable dans la 
conduite morale, non plus que dans la conduite matérielle de l’univers.’ 

h Cf. M. Taine, Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, Introduction, p. xv: 
‘Le vice et la vertu sont des produits comme le sucre et le vitriol.’ 
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are piteously caricatured. It cannot be said that such a theory 
is a harmless eccentricity of over-eager speculation; for it 
destroys that high and legitimate estimate of God’s natural 
gifts to man which is an important element of earnest and 
healthy morality in the individual, and which is still more 
essential to the onward march of our social progress. 

But so long as the Christian Church believes in the true 
Divinity of our Incarnate Lord, it is not probable that theories 
which deny the higher aspects of human nature will meet with 
large acceptance. We Christians can bear to be told that the 
skull of this or that section of the human family bears this or 
that degree of resemblance to the skull of a gorilla. We know, 
indeed, that as receivers of the gift of life we are simply on a 
level with the lowest of the lower creatures ; we owe all that we 
are and have to God. Do we not thank Him for our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this life? Might He not 
have given us less than we have? Might He not have given us 
nothing? What have we, what are we, that we have not 
received? The question of man’s place in the universe touches 
not any self-achieved dignity of our own, but the extent and 
the nature of the Divine bounty. But while we believe the 
creed of Christendom, we cannot view such a question as open, 
or listen with any other feelings than those of sorrow and 
repugnance to the arguments of the apostles of human degrada- 
tion. We cannot consent to suppose ourselves to be mere 
animal organisms, without any immaterial soul or future des- 
tiny, parted by no distinctive attribute from the perishing beasts 
around us. For the true nobility of our nature has received the 
seal of a recognition, which forbids our intellectual complicity 
with the physics or the ‘psychology’ of materialism. Do not 
we Christians call to mind, often, every day of our lives, that 
God has put such high and distinctive honour ifpon our common 
humanity as to clothe Himself in it, and to bear it to heaven 
in its glorious and unsullied perfection, that for all eternity 
it may be the partner of His throne 

Tremunt videntes angeli 
Versam vicem mortalinm ; 
Peceat caro, mundat Caro, 
Regnat Deus Dei Caro. 

But this exaltation of our human nature would be the wildest 
dream, unless Jesus were truly God as well as Man. His 
Divinity is the warrant that in Him our race is ‘crowned with 
glory and honour,’ and that in taking upon Him ‘not the nature 
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of angels, but the seed of Abraham,’ He was vindicating our 
individual capacity for the highest greatness. Apart from the 
phenomena of reflection and reason, the hopes which are raised 
by the Incarnation utterly forbid speculations that would de- 
grade man to the level of a brute incapable of any real morality. 
If we are told that such hopes are not direct replies to the 
arguments of physiology ; we answer that physiology can and 
does often correct by her scientific demonstrations, the eccen- 
tricities of those who would force her to take part against 
man’s best hopes and instincts. But, as a practical matter of 
fact, Christendom maintains its faith in the dignity of man 
amidst the creatures of God by its faith in the Incarnation of 
the Divine Son. ‘Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see 
Him as He isi’ 

II. These are but a few out of many illustrations of the 
protection afforded by the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity to sun- 
dry imperilled truths of natural religion. Let us proceed to 
consider the illuminative or explanatory relation in which the 
doctrine stands to truths which are internal to the Christian 
revelation, and which themselves presuppose some definite belief 
respecting the Person of Christ. 

Now our Lord’s whole Mediatorial work, while it is dis- 
charged through His assumed Humanity, is efficacious and 
complete, simply because the Mediator is not merely Man but 
God. As a Prophet, His utterances are infallible. As a Priest, 
He offers a prevailing sacrifice. As a King, He wields an autho- 
rity which has absolute claims upon the conscience, and a power 
which will ultimately be proved to be resistless. 

(a) A sincere and intelligent belief in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ obliges us to believe that Jesus Christ, as a Teacher, is 
infallible. His infallibility is not a gift, it is an original and 
necessary endowment of His higher Nature. * If indeed Christ 
had been merely man, He might still have been endowed with 
an infallibility such as was that of His own apostles. As it is, 
to charge Him with error is to deny that He is God. Unless 
God’s wisdom can be foolishness, or His veracity can be sullied 
by the suspicion of deceit ; unless God can Himself succumb to 
error, or can consent to deceive His reasonable creatures; a 
sincere believer in the true Divinity of Jesus Christ will bow 
before His words in all their possible range of significance, 
; i 1 St. John iii. 2. 
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as before the words of a literally infallible Master. So obvious 
an inference would only be disputed under circumstances of an 
essentially transitional character, such as are those which have 
perplexed the Church of England during the last few years. 
Deny that Jesus Christ is God, and you may or may not pro- 
ceed to deny that He is infallible. But confess His Godhead, 
and the common sense of men of the world will concur with the 
judgment of divines, in bidding you avoid the irrational as 
well as blasphemous conception of a fallible Deity. To main- 
tain, on the one hand, that Jesus Christ is God, and, on the 
other, that He is a teacher and propagator, not of trivial and 
unimportant, but of far-reaching and substantial errors ;—this 
would have appeared to ancient Christendom a paradox so sin- 
gular as to be absolutely incredible. But we have lived to hear 
men proclaim the legendary and immoral character of con- 
siderable portions of those Old Testament Scriptures, upon 
which our Lord has set the seal of His infallible authority, 
And yet, side by side with this rejection of Scriptures so 
deliberately sanctioned by Christ, there is an unwillingness 
which, illogical as it is, we must sincerely welcome, to profess 
any explicit rejection of the Church’s belief in Christ’s Divinity. 
Hence arises the endeavour to intercept a conclusion, which 
might otherwise have seemed so plain as to make arguments in 
its favour an intellectual impertinence. Hence a series of sin- 
gular refinements, by which Christ is presented to the modern 
world as really Divine, yet as subject to fatal error ; as Founder 
of the true religion, yet as the credulous patron of a volume 
replete with worthless legends; as the highest Teacher and 
Leader of humanity, yet withal as the ignorant victim of the 
prejudices and follies of an unenlightened age. 

It will be urged by those who impugn the trustworthiness 
of the Pentateuch without denying in terms the Divinity of 
Christ, that such a representation as the foregoing does them a 
certain measure of injustice. They do not wish to deny that 





* Colenso on the Pentateuch, vol. iii. p. 623: [In Matt. iv. 4, 75 10] we 
have quotations from Deut. viii. 3; vi. 16; vi. 33; x. 20. And it is well! 
known that there are many other passages in the Gospels and Epistles, 
in which this book is referred to, and in some of which Moses is expressly 
mentioned as the writer of the words in question, e. g Acts iii, 22; 
Rom. x. 19. And, though it is true that, in the texts above quoted, the 
words are not, indeed, ascribed to Moses, but are merely introduced with 
the phrase ‘It is written,’ yet in Matt. xix. 7 the Pharisees refer to a passage 
in Deut. xxiv. 1 as a law of Moses; and our Lord in His reply, v. 8, repeats 
their language, and practically adopts it as correct, and makes it His own.’ 
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Christ, as the Eternal Son of God, is infallible. But the Christ 
Who speaks in the Gospels is, they contend, ‘a Son of man,’ 
and as such He is subject to the human infirmities of ignorance 
and error!, ‘Does He not profess Himself, they ask, ‘in the 
plainest words, ignorant of the day of the last judgment? Does 
not His Evangelist assure us that He increased in “wisdom” as 
well as in stature? This being so, was not His human know- 
ledge limited; and was not error possible, if not inevitable, 
when He passed beyond the limits of such knowledge as He 
possessed? Why should He be supposed to speak of the Pen- 
tateuch with a degree of critical acumen, to which the foremost 
learning of His day and country had not yet attained? Take 
care,’ so they warn us, ‘lest in your anxiety to repudiate Arius 
and Nestorius, you deny the reality of Christ’s Human Soul, and 
become the unconscious associate of Apollinaris or of Eutyches. 
Take care, lest you make Christianity answer with its life for 
the truth of a “theory” about the historical trustworthiness of 
the Old Testament, which, although it certainly was sanctioned 
and put forward by Jesus Christ, yet has been as decidedly con- 
demned by the “higher criticism” of the present day.’ 

Let us remark in this position, first of all, the indirect ad- 
mission that Christ, as the Eternal Son of God, is strictly 
infallible. Obvious as such a truth should be to Christians, 
Arianism, be it remembered, did not confess it. Arianism held 
that the Word Himself was ignorant of the day of judgment. 
Such a tenet was perfectly consistent with the denial that the 








1 Colenso on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. xxxi: ‘It is perfectly consistent 
with the most entire and sincere belief in our Lord’s Divinity to hold, 
as many do, that, when He youchsafed to become a ‘‘Son of Man,’ He 
took our nature fully, and voluntarily entered into all the conditions of 
humanity, and, among others, into that which makes our growth in all 
ordinary knowledge gradual and limited. We are expressly told, in Luke 
ii. 52, that “Jesus increased in wisdom,” as well as in “stature.” It is 
not supposed that, in His human nature, He was acquainted, more than 
any educated Jew of the age, with the mysteries of all modern sciences ; 
nor, with St. Luke’s expressions before us, can it be seriously maintained 
that, as an infant or young child, He possessed a knowledge surpassing 
that of the most pious and learned adults of His nation, upon the subject 
of the authorship and age of the different portions of the Pentateuch. At 
what period, then, of His life upon earth, is it to be supposed that He had 
granted to Him, as the Son of Man, supernaturally, full and accurate 
information on these points, so that He should be expected to speak about 
the Pentateuch in other terms than any other devout Jew of that day would 
have employed? Why should it be thought that He would speak with 
certain Divine knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters 
of ordinary science or history ?” 
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Word was consubstantial with the Omniscient God; but it 
was utterly at variance with any pretension honestly to believe 
in His Divinity™. Yet it must be recorded with sorrow, that 
some writers who would desire nothing less than to uphold 
the name and errors of the opponent of Athanasius, do never- 
theless seem to speak at times as if it were seriously possible 
that the Infallible could have erred, or that the boundless 
knowledge of the Eternal Mind could be really limited. Let 
us then note and welcome the admission that the Eternal Son 
of God is literally infallible, even though it be made in quarters 
where His authority, as the Incarnate Christ, teaching unerringly 
substantial truth, is directly impugned and repudiated. : 

It is of course urged that our Lord’s Human Soul is the seat 
of that ‘fallibility’ which is insisted upon as being so fatal to 
His authority as a Teacher. Let us then enquire what the 
statements of Scripture on this mysterious subject would really 
appear to affirm. 

1. When St. Luke tells us that our Lord increased in wisdom 
and stature ®, we can scarcely doubt that an intellectual develop- 
ment of some kind in Christ’s human soul is indicated. This de- 
velopment, it is implied, corresponded to the growth of His bodily 
frame. The progress in wisdom was real and not merely apparent, 
just as the growth of Christ’s Human Body was areal growth. If 
only an increasing manifestation of knowledge had been meant, it 
might have been meant also that Christ only manifested increase 
of stature, while His Human Body did not really grow. But 
on the other hand, St. Luke had previously spoken of the Child 


m §t. Athanasius comments as follows upon St. Mark xiii. 32, ov5¢ 6 Yids. 
Contr. Arian. Or. iii. c. 44: 8:4 TodTo Kal wep) ayyédAwy A€éyar ovK elpneev 
éravaBalvwy, dte ovde TY Tlvedua 7d Gyov, GAN eoidmryce, Sexvds Kata Sto 
radra, bri et TO Myetua oldev, TOAAG waddoy 6 Adyos H Ad-yos early olde, wap’ 
od kat 7) TIvedua AapBdver, kab Ste wep) Tod Tvedmatos cwwrhoas pavepdy 
mero(nkev, Sti wep) THs dvOpwrlyns avTod ANecToupyias ZAcyev" ovdE 6 Tids* Kab 
TovTov Texunpiov, OTe avOpwrivws cipynKws, ode 6 Tids olde, Sefxvvcw Suws 
OcikGs Eautdy TA mdyTa cidéTa. dv yap A€yer Tidy Thy huépav wh cidéva, TovTov 
eldevan Ayer Tov Tlarépa* ovdels yap, Hyol, ywdoner Ty Tlarépa ei wy 6 Tids. 
mas 5& mAhv TOY ApeiayGy cuvomodoyhoeter, s 6 Tov Tatepa yiwdoKkwv TOAAG 
MGAAov oldey THs KTicEws TO dAOV, ev 5¢ TH AW Kal Td TéAOS oT! TAUTHS. 

Olshausen observes, in Ev. Matt. xxiv. 36, Comm. i. p. gog: ‘Ist aber 
vom Sohne Gottes hier die Rede, so kann das von ihm pridicirte Nichtwissen 
der fudpa und épa kein absolutes seyn indent die Wesenseinheit des Vaters 
und des Sohnes das Wissen des Sohnes und des Vaters nicht specifisch zu 
trennen gestattet; es muss vielmehr nur von dem Zustande der xévwois des 
Herrn in Stande seiner Niedrigkeit verstanden werden.’ 

m St. Luke ii. 52: “Inoots mpocxomte copia kad HAuciq. 
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Jesus as ‘being filled with wisdom °,’ and St. John teaches that 
as the Word Incarnate, Jesus was actually ‘full of truth” St. 
John means not only that our Lord was veracious, but that He 
was fully in possession of objective truth». It is clearly implied 
that, according to St. John, this fulness of truth was an element 
of that glory which the first disciples beheld or contemplated 4. 
This statement appears to be incompatible with the supposition 
that the Human Soul of Jesus, through spiritual contact with 
which the disciples ‘beheld’ the glory of the Eternal Word, 
was Itself not ‘full of truth.’ St. John’s narrative does not 
admit of our confining this ‘fulness of truth’ to the later days 
of Christ’s ministry, or to the period which followed His Re- 
surrection. ‘There are then two representations before us, one 
suggesting a limitation of knowledge, the other a fulness of 
knowledge in the human soul of Christ. In order to harmonize 
these statements, we need not fall back upon the vulgar ration- 
alistic expedient of supposing that between St. John’s represen- 
tation of our Lord’s Person, and that which is given in the three 
first Gospels, there is an intrinsic and radical discrepancy. If 
we take St. John’s account together with that of St. Luke, 
might it not seem that we have here a special instance of that 
tender condescension, by which our Lord willed to place Him- 
self in a relation of real sympathy with the various experiences 
of our finite existence? If by an infused knowledge He was, 
even as a Child, ‘full of truth,’ yet that He might enter with 
the sympathy of experience into the various conditions of our 
intellectual life, He would seem to have acquired, by the slow 
labour of observation and inference, a new mastery over truths 
which He already, in another sense, possessed. Such a co- 
existence of growth in knowledge with a possession of all its 
ultimate results would not be without a parallel in ordinary 
human life. In moral matters, a living example may teach 
with a new power some law of conduct, the truth of which we 
have before recognised intuitively. In another field of know- 
ledge, the telescope or the theodolite may verify a result of 
which we have been previously informed by a mathematical 
calculation. We can then conceive that the reality of our 

o St. Luke ii. 40: tAnpoduevoy coplas. 

p St. John i. 14: mAhpns xdpiros Kal aAnbctas. 

a Ibid.: eGcacducba Thy Sdtay avTov. , 

r In the same way, every man’s stock of opinions is of a twofold character ; 
it is partly traditional and partly acquired by personal investigation and 


thought. The traditionally received element in the mind, may be held, as 
such, with the utmost tenacity; and yet there is a real ‘increase in wis- 
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Lord’s intellectual development would not necessarily be in- 
consistent with the simultaneous perfection of His knowledge. 
As Man, He might have received an infused knowledge of all 
truth, and yet have taken possession through experience and in 
detail of that which was latent in His mind, in order to corre- 
spond with the intellectual conditions of ordinary human life. But, 
let us suppose that this explanation be rejected §, that St. John’s 
statement be left out of sight, and that St. Luke’s words be 
understood to imply simply that our Lord’s Human Soul ac- 
quired knowledge which It did not in any sense possess before. 
Does even any such ‘increase in wisdom’ as this during Christ’s 
early years, warrant our saying that, in the days of His min- 
istry, our Lord was still ignorant of the real claims and worth 
of the Jewish Scriptures? Does it enable us to go further, and 
to maintain that, when He made definite statements on the 
subject, He was both the victim and tlie propagator of serious 
error? Surely such inferences are not less unwarranted by the 
statements of Scripture than they are destructive of Christ’s 
character and authority as a teacher of truth! 

2. But it may be pleaded that our Lord, in declaring His 
ignorance of the day of the last judgment, does positively assign 
a specified limit to the knowledge actually possessed by His 
Human Soul during His ministry. ‘ Of that day,’ He says, ‘and 
that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father t’ ‘If these words,’ you 


dom,’ when this element is, so to speak, taken possession of a second time 
by means of personal inquiry and reflection. This is, of course, a very 
remote analogy to the Sacred Subject discussed in the text, but it may 
serve to suggest how the facts of an infused knowledge and a real mpoéxomre 
copa in our Lord’s Human Soul may have been compatible. 

* The following remarks of Dr. Klee will be read with interest. Dogmatik, 
p- 511: ‘Der Menschheit Christi kann keine absolute Vollendune und 
Imperfectibilitait der Erkenntniss von Anfang an zugelegt werden, weil dann 
Christus im Eingange in seine Glorie in Bezug auf sie unverherrlicht geblic- 
ben wire, was nicht wohl angenommen werden kann; weil ferner dann in 
Christo eine wahrhafte Allwissenheit angenommen werden miisste, was mit 
der menschlichen Natur und dem menschlichen Willen nicht wohl zu verein- 
baren ist; und wenn Hinige sich damit helfen zu kénnen glaubten, dass 
diese Allwissenheit immer nur eine aus Gnade mitgetheilte wiire, so ist 
dagegen zu bemerken, dass die Menschheit dann aus Gnade auch die andern 
gottlichen Attribute, z. B. Allmacht haben kénnte, und wenn man dieses mit 
der Entgegnung aus dem Felde zu schlagen.glaubt, dass die Allmacht die 
Gottheit selbst, mithin absolut incommunicabel ist, so muss erwidert werden, 
dass die Allwissenheit ebenso Gottes Wesen selbst, somit unmittheilbar ist.’ 

t St. Mark xiii. 32: ep) d& +is jucpas exelvns Kal ris Spas, ovdels older, 
ovd¢e of Uyyeror of ev odparg, oddE 6 Tids, ef wh 5 TMarhp. 
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urge, ‘do not refer to His ignorance as God, they must refer to 
His ignorance in the only other possible sense, that is to say, to 
His ignorance as Man.’ 
Of what nature then is the ‘ignorance’ to which our Lord 
alludes in this much-controverted text? Is it a real matter-of- 
,fact ignorance, or is it an ignorance which is only ideal and 
hypothetical? Is it an ignorance to which man, as man, is na- 
turally subject, but to which the Soul of Christ, the Perfect Man, 
was not subject, since His human intelligence was always illu- 
minated by an infused omniscience¥? or is it an economical as 
distinct from a real ignorance? Is it the ignorance of the 
‘Teacher, who withholds from His disciples a knowledge which 
He actually possesses, but which it is not for their advantage 
to acquirex? or is it the ignorance which is compatible with 
implicit knowledge? Does Christ implicitly know the date of 
the day of judgment, yet, that He may rebuke the forwardness 
of His disciples, does He refrain from contemplating that which 
is potentially within the range of His mental vision? Is He 
deliberately turning away His gaze from the secrets which are 
open to it, and which a coarse, earthly curiosity would have 
greedily and quickly investigated ¥ 

With our eye upon the literal meaning of our Lord’s words, 
must we not hesitate to accept any of these explanations! It is 
indeed true that to many very thoughtful and saintly minds, 
the words, ‘neither the Son, have not appeared to imply any 
‘ignorance’ in the Son, even as Man. But antiquity does not 
furnish any decisive consent in favour of this belief; and it 
might seem, however involuntarily, to put a certain force upon 
the direct sense of the passage. There is no sufficient ground 
for questioning the correctness of the text7; and here, as always, 
‘if a literal explanation will stand, the furthest from the letter 
is commonly the worst.’ If elsewhere, in the course of these 
lectures, we have appealed to the literal force of the great texts in 


u St. Greg. Magn. Epist. lib. x. 39. ad Eulog.: ‘In natura quidem humanitatis 
novit diem et horam judicii, sed tamen hunc non ez natura humanitatis novit.’ 

x St. Aug. de Trin. i. 12: ‘ Hoc enim nescit, quod nescientes facit, id est, 
quod non ita sciebat ut tunc discipulis indicaret.’? St. Ambros. de Fide, v. § 
222: ‘Nostrum assumpsit affectum, ut nostra ignoratione nescire se diceret, 
non quia aliquid ipse nesciret.’ St. Hil. de Trin. ix. 62. See the passages 
accumulated by Dr, Newman, Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, p. 464, note 
f, Lib. Fath. ; 

y So Lange, Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1280. 

z St. Ambr. de Fid. v. § 193: * Primum veteres non habent codices Greeci, 
quia nec Filius scit.’ 
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St. John and St. Paul, as yielding a witness to the Catholic doc- 
trine, can we substitute for the literal sense of the passage before 
us, a sense which, to say the least, is not that suggested by the 
letter? If then we should understand that our Lord in His 
Human Soul was, at the time of His speaking, actually ignorant 
of the day of the last judgment, we shall find ourselves sheltered 
by Fathers of unquestioned orthodoxy. St. Irenzeus discovers 
in our Lord’s Human ignorance a moral argument against the 
intellectual self-assertion of his own Gnostic contemporaries > ; 
while he attributes Omniscience to the Divine Nature of Christ 
in the clearest terms. St. Athanasius insists that the explanation 
which he gives, restricting our Lord’s ignerance to His Human 
Soul, is a matter in which the faithful are well instructed ¢. 
He is careful to assert again and again our Lord’s omniscience- 
as God the Word; he attributes Christ’s ‘ignorance’ as Man 
to the condescending love by which He willed to be like unto 
us in all things4, and compares it, accordingly, to His hunger 


@ Klee says: ‘It was impossible, in virtue of the Hypostatic Union, to as- 
cribe to the Human Soul of Christ an absolute science and a perfect know- 
ledge. On this subject, however, there is a very marked difference between 
the Fathers.” Dogmengeschichte, ii. 4. 7. Of the Fathers cited by Klee the 
majority assert a limitation of knowledge in our Lord’s Human Soul. 

> St. Iren. adv. Her. ii. 28,6: ‘Irrationabiliter autem inflati, audaciter 
inenarrabilia Dei mysteria scire vos dicitis ; quandoquidem et Dominus, ipse 
Filius Dei, ipsum judicii diem et horam concessit scire solum Patrem, mani- 
feste dicens, ‘‘De die autem illa et horé nemo scit, neque Filius, sed Pater 
solus.” (Mare. xiii. 32.) Si igitur scientiam diei illius Filius non erubuit 
referre ad Patrem, sed dixit quod verum est; neque nos erubescamus, que 
sunt in questionibus majora secundum nos, reservare Deo. Nemo enim super 
Magistrum est.’ That St. Irenzus is here referring to our Lord’s humanity 
is clear from the appeal to His example. Of His Divinity he says (ii. 28, 7): 
‘Spiritus Salvatoris, qui in eo est, scrutatur omnia, et altitudines Dei. Cf. 
Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 5, 8. 

¢ St. Athan. contr. Arian. Orat. iii. c. 45: of 8& giAdypioror Kad XploTo- 
pdpor ywdoKomev, Os od« Gyvodv 6 Adyos % Adyos early erevev, © ovn oda,” 
ode yap, GAAG 7 dvOpsmivoy Seixvds, Bt TSv avOpdtwv didv errr Td ayvoel, 
kat 871 odpka ayvoodrav evedticaro, ev f dv capnixis %reyev. Dr. Mill resents 
the suggestion ‘that when even an Athanasius could speak (with the Scrip- 
tures) of the limitation of human knowledge in the Incarnate Son, the im- 
proved theology of later times is entitled to censure the sentiment, as though 
impeaching His Divine Personality.’ On the Nature of Christianity, p. 18. 

4 Ibid. c. 43: auérer Aéywr év TH ebayyeAlw wep) Tod Kata Td avOpdmivov 
abtov" Mdrep, eAjrvdev 7 Spa Sdtacdy cov rv Vidve S9Abs Cori Bre Kar Thy 
mepl Tod mdvtwy TéAous pay ds uty Ad-yos pwdoner, ds 3b &vOpwros aryvoer 
avOpamrov yap tSiov 76 wyvoeiv, Kal uddioTa TadTa. &AAX Kad TOdTO THS pidav- 
Opwmias Buoy Tod Swrijpos. eed} yap yéyover kvOpwmos, odk emacxiverar id 
Tiv cdpka Thy d&yvootcav eimeiv, ov oida, Iva delin bri Eidos ds cbs dyvoet 
TapKiKds. ov elpne yodv, ovdé 6 Tids Tod Ocod ofdev, va wh f Oedrns ayvo- 
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and thirste. ‘To whom,’ exclaims St. Gregory Nazianzen, ‘can 
it be a matter of doubt that Christ has a knowledge of that hour 
as God, but says that He is ignorant of it as Manf? St. Cyril 
of Alexandria argues that our Lord’s ‘ignorance’ as Man is in 
keeping with the whole economy of the Incarnation. As God, 
Christ did know the day of judgment; but it was consistent 
with the law of self-humiliation prescribed by His infinite love 
that He should assume all the conditions of real humanity, and 


_therefore, with the rest, a limitation of knowledge. There would 


be no reasonable ground for offence at that which was only a 
consequence of the Divine Incarnation 8, You will remark, my 
brethren, the significance of such a judgment when advanced by 
this great father, the uncompromising opponent of Nestorian 
error, the strenuous assertor of the Hypostatic Union, the chief 
inheritor of all that is most characteristic in the theological 


otca patyntat GAN dmdr@s, ‘adds 6 Tids,’ va Tod ef dvOpdmwy yevouevov Ticd 
N ayvo.a 7}. 

e St, Athan. contr. Arian. Orat. iii. c. 46: domep yap &vOpwros yevduevos 
pete: avOpdrov mewa Kal BG Kat maoxel, obTws pero wey TOY avOpoTaV ws 
&vOpwmos ovr olde, eins Se ev TG Map) dv Adyos Kal Zopia olde, Kal ovdév 
éotw } ayvoet. Cf. ad Serap. ii. 9. 

f St. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxx. 15: kalro: mas ayvoet tt TeV bvTwY 7 Sopta 6 
Toinths Tav aidver, 6 cvyTedcoT}s Kal peramointis, T) mépas TOY yevomevar 5 
.. 2.) raair eBdnroy, drt ywdone mev, Gs Ocds, ayvociv 5é naw, ds &vOpwmos, 
ty mis To pawdpuevoy xwplon TOD vooumévov;..-..+ BoTE Thy tyvoway bToAGL- 
Bdvew én) 1d eboeBeorepor, TH dvOpwrivy, ph TH Oclw rabrny Aoryiopevous. 

& St. Cyril. Alex. Thesaurus, Op. tom. v. p.221: domep oby ouyrexwpnkey 
éautdy &s tyOpwmov yevdmevoy peta avepdtwy Kal meway ial Cepiy Kal 74 GAA 
ndaoxew Snep elpntas wep) adrov, TOY adrdy 3 tpdmov axdrouboy ph cKavdarlCe- 
cba Kay &s EvOpwros ACY weTa avOpdTOY ayvoeiv, rt Thy abTiy jaw epdpere 
adpka olde uty yap as Zopla rat Adyos dv ev Harp: ph <idévar 5€ pnor dv nuas 
Kal uO? iuav &s tvOpwros. But see the whole discussion of the bearing of 
St. Mark xiii. 32, upon the Homoousion (Thesaurus, pp. 217-2 24). Certainly 
St. Cyril refers to the oixovoula, and he speaks of Christ’s ‘ saying that He 
did not know, on our account,’ and of His professing not to know ‘humanly.’ 
But this language does not amount to saying that Christ really did know, as 
Man, while for reasons of His Own, which were connected with His love and 
piravOpwria, He said He knew not. St. Cyril’s mind appears to be, that our 
Lord did know as God, but in His love He assumed all that belongs to real 
manhood, and, therefore, actual limitation of knowledge. The word oixovopia 
does not seem to mean here simply a gracious or wise arrangement, but the 
Incarnation, considered as involving Christ’s submission to human limitations. 
The Latin translator renders it ‘administrationi sive Incarnationi.’ St. Cyr. 
Op. v. p. 218. St. Cyril does not say that Christ really did know as Man; he 
must have said so, considering the bearing of his argument, had he believed 
it. He thus states the principle which he kept in view: o¥rw yap eKactov 
Trav reyoucvev ev TH oixelg Taker keloerar' ote THY boo. mpemet yume 
Adye narapepouever eis Td avOpdmivoy, ode why TaY dvOpwmivor dvaBawvovtwy 
eis Tov THs OedryTOs Adyov. Thes. p. 253. 
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mind of St. Athanasius. Itis of course true that a different belief 
was already widely received within the Church: it is enough to 
point to the ‘retractation’ of Leporius, to which St. Augustine 
was one of the subscribing bishops». But although a contrary 
judgment subsequently predominated in the West, it is certain 
that the leading opponents of Arianism did not shrink from re- 
cognising a limitation of knowledge in Christ's Human Soul, and 
that they appealed to His own words as a warrant for doing soi. 

‘But have we not here,’ you ask, ‘albeit disguised under and 
recommended by the sanction of great names, the old heresy of 
the Agnoetz?’ No. The Agnoetz attributed ignorance not 
merely to our Lord’s Human Soul, but to the Eternal Word. 
They seem to have imagined a confusion of Natures in Christ, 
after the Eutychian pattern, and then to have attributed igno- 
rance to that Divine Nature into which His Human Nature, as 
they held, was absorbed‘, They were thus, en this point, in 
agreement with the Arians: while Eulogius of Alexandria, who 
wrote against them, admitted that Catholic fathers before him 
had taught that, as Man, Christ had been subject to a certain 
limitation of knowledget. 





» Quoted by Petavius, De Incarn. xi.; c. r, § 14. Leporius appears to 
have answered the Arian objections by restricting the ignorahce to our Lord’s 
Human Soul, after the manner of St. Athanasius. He retracts as follows: 
“Ut autem et hinc nihil cuiquam in suspicione derelinquam, tune dixi, immd 
ad objecta respondi, Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum secundum hominem 
ignorare: sed nunc nen solum dicere non presumo, verum etiam priorem 
anathematizo prolatam in hae parte sententiam.’? Leporius, however, seems 
really to have anticipated Nestorius in teaching a,complete separation of our 
Lord’s Two Natures. Klee, Dogmengesch. ii. 4. 4. 

i Compare Bishop Forbes on Nic. Creed, p. 146, 2nd ed. And see St. 
Hil. in Matt. Comm. c. 26, n. 4; Theodoret in Ps. xv. § 7, quoted by Klee. 

k See Suicer in voc. Ayvontal, i. p. 65: ‘Hi docebant divinam Christi 
naturam (hance enim solam post Unionem agnoscebant, tanquam absorpta 
esset plan? humana), queedam ignordsse, ut horam extremi judicii? Eulogius 
of Alexandria, who wrote against them, denied any actual limitation of 
knowledge in Christ’s Manhood, but admitted that earlier Fathers had taught 
this, mpds Thy Tay ’Apeiavdy wavlav avTipepduevor; but, as he thinks, because 
oikovomiK@tepoy eSoxiuacay ém) ris avOpwrdtnTos TadTa pepe 7} Tapaxwpeiv 
éxelvous peOéAKew Tadra KaT& THS OedTNTOS. Apud Photium, Cod. 230, ed. 
Bekker. p. 284, 6, sub fin. Klee distinguishes between the teaching of those 
Fathers who denied that the Human Soul of Christ posséssed unlimited 
knowledge, and that of the Agnoete, who ‘speaking of the Person of Christ 
without any limitations, maintained that He did not know the day of judg- 
ment. Dogmengeschichte, ii. 4. § 7. se 

1 It is remarkable that ‘die Ansicht dass Christi Menschheit gleich nach 
der Vereinigung mit dem Logos Alles wusste, als Irrthum des Arnold von 
Villanova 1309 férmlich verurtheilt worden.’ Klee, Dogmatik, p. 511. Arnold 
attempted to maintain that his opinion was a necessary consequence of the 
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“At any rate,’ you rejoin, ‘if our Lord’s words are to be taken 
literally, if they are held to mean that the knowledge of His 
Human Soul is in any degree limited, are we not in danger of 
Nestorian error? Does not this conjunction of “knowledge” and 
“jonorance” in one Person, and with respect to a single subject, 
dissolve the unity of the God-man™? Is not this intellectual 
dualism inconsistent with any conception we can form of a single 
personality? Cannot we understand the indisposition of later 
theologians to accept the language of St. Athanasius and others 
without an explanation, even although a sense which it does not 
of itself suggest is thereby forced upon it ?” 

The question to be considered, my brethren, is whether such 
an objection has not a wider scope than you intend. Is it not 
equally valid against other and undisputed contrasts between 
the Divine and Human Natures of the Incarnate Son? For 
example, as God, Christ is omnipresent ; as Man, He is present 
at a particular point in space, Do you say that this, however 
mysterious, is more conceivable than the co-existence of igno- 
rance and knowledge, with respect to a single subject in a single 
personality ? Let me then ask whether this co-existence of igno- 
rance and knowledge is more mysterious than a co-existence of 
absolute blessedness and intense suffering? If the Scriptural 
words which describe the sufferings of Jesus are understood 
literally, without establishing Nestorianism; why are we in 
danger of Nestorianism if we understand Him to be speaking of 
His Manhood, when He asserts that the Son is ignorant of the 
day of judgment? Ié Jesus, as Man, did not enjoy the Divine 
attribute of perfect blessedness, yet without prejudice to His 
full possession of it, as God; why could He not, in like manner, 
as Man, be without the Divine attribute of perfect knowledge? 
If as He knelt in Gethsemane, He was in one sphere of existence 
All-blessed, and in another ‘sore amazed, very heavy, sorrowful 
even unto death ;’ might He not with equal truth be in the 
one Omniscient, and in the other subject to limitations of know- 


Hypostatic Union. ‘Quantum citd anima Christi fuit unita Divinitati, 
statim ipsa anima scivit omnia, que Deus scit ; quia alias, ut dicebat, non 
fuisset cum e4 una persona, precipué quia scire est circumstantia pertinens 
ad suppositum individuale, et non ad naturam.’ LEimeric. Direct. inquis. i. 
qu. II. qu. by Klee, Dogmengesch. ii. 4, 8. 

m Stier, Reden Jesu in Matt. xxiv. 36. : 

2 Scotus Erigena first taught the ubiquity of our Lord’s Manhood ; in more 
recent times it was prominently put forward by Luther, as an explanation of 
his teaching on the Eucharist. See Hooker, E. P. v. 55. 2-7. 
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ledge? The difficulty® is common to all the contrasts of the 
Divine Incarnation ; but these contrasts, while they enhance our 
sense of our Lord’s love and condescension, do not destroy our 
apprehension of the Personal Unity of the Incarnate Christ P. 
His Single Personality has two spheres of existence: in the one 
It is all-blessed, undying, and omniscient ; in the other It meets 
with pain of mind and body, with actual death, and with a cor- 
respondent liability to a limitation of knowledge. No such limi- 
tation, we may be sure, can interfere with the completeness of His 
redemptive office. It cannot be supposed to involve any ignorance 
of that which the Teacher and Saviour of mankind should know; 
while yet it suffices to place Him as Man in a perfect sympathy 
with the actual conditions of the mental life of His brethren 4. 

If then this limitation of our Lord’s human knowledge be 
admitted, to what does the admission lead? It leads, properly 
speaking, to nothing beyond itself. It amounts to this : that at the 
particular time of His speaking, the Human Soul of Christ was 
restricted as to Its range of knowledge in one particular direction. 

For it is certain from Scripture that our Lord was constantly 
giving proofs, during His earthly life, of an altogether super- 
human range of knowledge. There was not merely in Him the 
quick and penetrating discernment of a very holy soul,—not 
merely ‘that unction from the Holy One’ whereby Christians 
instinctively ‘know all things’ that concern their salvation. It 
was emphatically a knowledge of hard matters of fact, not 


© Bishop Ellicott, in Aids to Faith, p. 445: ‘Is there really any greater 
difficulty in such a passage [as St. Mark xiii. 32] than in John xi. 33, 35, 
where we are told that those holy cheeks were still wet with human tears, 
while the loud Voice was crying, *‘ Lazarus, come forth! ” ” 7 

P See Leibnitz’s reply to Wissowatius, quoted by Lessing, Sammtl. Schrift. 
ix. 277: ‘ Potest quis ex nostra hypothesi simul esse ille qui nescit diem 
judicii, nempe homo, et ille qui est Deus Altissimus. Quze hypothesis nostra, 
quod idem simul possit esse Deus et homo, quamdiu non evertitur, tamdiu 
contrarium argumentum petit principium.’ 

a See Klee, Dogmatik, p. 511: ‘ Auch das kann nicht gesagt werden, dass 
die menschliche Natur, wenn sie nicht absolut vollkommen und imperfectibel 
ist, dann mit Unwissenheit behaftet ist ; denn nicht-allwissend ist nicht un- 
wissend, sonst war Adam vor seinem Falle schon, und sind die Engel und 
Heiligen in ihrer Glorie immerfort in der Unwissenheit. Unwissenheit ist 
Negation des nothwendigen und ziemenden Wissens, und solche ist in der 
Menschheit Christi nicht, in welche die ihr verbundene Gottheit alles zu 
ihrem Berufe gehorige und durch sie alles um Heile der Menschheit ge- 
horige iiberstrémte, Darum war auch die Steigerung der Wissenschaft der 
Menschheit keine Erlosung derselben, und fallt der Einwand, dass, wenn die 
Menschheit etwas nicht gewusst hitte, sie eine erlosungsbediirftige gewesen 
wire, was doch nicht angenommen werden kénne, weg.’ 
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revealed to Him by the senses, and beyond the reach of sense. 
Thus He knows the exact coin which will be found in the mouth 
of the first fish which His apostle will presently taker. He 
bases His discourse on the greatest in the kingdom of heaven, on 
an accurate knowledge of the secret communings in which His 
conscience-stricken disciples had indulged on the road to Caper- 
naums’. He gives particular instructions to the two disciples 
as to the finding of the ass on which He will make His entry 
into Jerusalemt. He is perfectly cognizant of the secret plot- 
tings of the traitor, although no human informant had disclosed 
them". Nor is this knowledge supernaturally communicated at 
the moment ; it is the result of an actual supra-sensuous sight 
of that which He describes. ‘Before that Philip called thee,’ 
He says to Nathanael, ‘ when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee*.’ Do you compare this to the knowledge of secrets 
ascribed to Elishay, to Daniel, to St. Peter@? In these in- 
stances, as eminently in that of Daniel, the secret was revealed 
to the soul of the prophet or apostle. In the case of Christ we 
hear of no such revelation ; He speaks of the things of heaven 
with a calm familiarity, which is natural to One Who knows 
them as beholding them ‘in Himself.’ 

Indeed, our Lord’s knowledge embraced two districts, each 
of which really lies open only to the Eye of the Most High. 
We will not dwell on His knowledge of the unsuspected future, 
a knowledge inherent in Him, as it was imparted to those 
prophets in whom His Spirit had dwelt. We will not insist on 
His knowledge of a strictly contingent futurity, such as is 
involved in His positive assertion that Tyre and Sidon would 
have repented of their sins, if they had enjoyed the opportunities 
of Chorazin and Bethsaida©¢ ; although such knowledge as this, 
considering the vast survey of motives and circumstances which 
it implies, must be strictly proper to God alone. But He knew 
the secret heart of man, and He knew the hidden thought and 
purpose of the Most High God. Such a ‘discerner’ was He 
‘of the thoughts and intents’ of human hearts4, so truly did His 
Apocalyptic title, the ‘Searcher of the reins and hearts, belong 


r St. Matt. xvii. 27. 

8 St. Luke ix. 47: idav roy diadoyiopdy Ths Kapdlas abray. 

t St. Matt. xxi. 2; St. Mark xi. 2; St. Luke xix. 30. 

u St. John xiii. 11. x Thid. i. 49. y 2 Kings vi. 9, 32. 

2 Dan. ii. 19. a Acts v.-3. b St. John vi. 61: é&v ew. 
¢ St. Matt. xi. 21. 

4 Heb. iv. 12: kpitixds evOuuhoewy Kal evyoiay Kapdlas. 

© Rey. ii, 23. The message from Jesus to each of the angels of the seven 
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to Him in the days of His historical manifestation, that ‘He 
needed not that any should testify to Him of men, for He knew 
what was in manf? This was not a result of His taking careful 
note of peculiarities of action and character manifested to the 
eye by those around Him, but of His ‘ perceiving in His Spirit’ 
and ‘knowing in Himselfs’ the unuttered reasonings and voli- 
tions which were taking shape, moment by moment, within the 
secret souls of men, just as clearly as He saw physical facts not 
ordinarily appreciated except by sensuous perception, This was 
the conviction of His apostles. ‘We are sure,’ they said, ‘that 
Thou knowest all thingsh” ‘Lord, Thou knowest all things,’ 
cries St. Peter, ‘Thou knowest that I love Theet’ Yet more, 
in the Eternal Father Jesus encounters no impenetrable mys- 
teries; for Jesus no clouds and darkness are round about Him, 
nor is His way in the sea, nor His path in the deep waters, nor 
His footsteps unknown. On the contrary, our Lord reciprocates 
the Father’s knowledge of Himself by an equivalent knowledge 
of the Father. ‘As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I 
the Fatherk’ ‘No man knoweth Who the Son is, but the 
Father ; and Who the Father is, but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal Him!’ Even if our Lord should be speak- 
ing, in this passage, primarily at least, of His Divine omniscience, 
He is also plainly speaking of a knowledge infused into and — 
possessed by His Human Soul, and thus His words supply the 
true foil to His statement respecting the day of judgment. If 
that statement be construed literally, it manifestly describes, not 
the normal condition of His Human Intelligence, but an excep- 
tional restriction. For the Gospel history implies that the 
knowledge infused into the Human Soul of Jesus was ordinarily 
and practically equivalent to omniscience. ‘We may conjecture,’ 
says Hooker, ‘how the powers of that Soul are illuminated, 
Which, being so inward unto God, cannot choose but be privy 
unto all things which God worketh, and must therefore of 
necessity be endued with knowledge so far forth universal, 
though not with infinite knowledge peculiar to Deity Itself™’ 
St. Paul’s assertion that ‘in Christ are hidden all the treasures 


Churches begins with the word oiSa, as if in order to remind these bishops 
of His soul-penetrating omniscience. 


f St. Jobn ii. 25: od xpelav clyev Warts waptuphon mept rod avOpdrov" 
adtos yap eylvwoke Th iv ev TH GvOpd7m. — 8 St. Mark ii. 8; v. 30. 

h St, John xvi. 30: viv o%Sauev Ort ofdas mayTa. 

i [bid. xxi. 17: Kupie, ob mdvra oidas’ od yiveoers ITt Pid@ oe. 
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of wisdom and knowledge,’ may practically be understood of 
Christ’s earthly life, no less than of His life of glory. If then His 
Human Intellect, flooded as it was by the infusion of boundless 
light streaming from His Deity, was denied, at a particular 
time, knowledge of the date of a particular future event, this 
may well be compared with that deprivation of the consolations 
of Deity, to which His Human Affections and Will were 
exposed when He hung dying on the Cross. If ‘the Divine 
Wisdom,’ as Bishop Bull has said, ‘impressed its effects upon 
the Human Soul of Christ pro temporum ratione, in the degree 
required by particular occasions or emergencies,’ this would be 
only one application of the principle recognised by St. Irenzeus 
and Theodoret, and rendered familiar to many of us in the 
language of Hooker. ‘As the parts, degrees, and offices of that 
mystical administration did require, which Heé voluntarily 
undertook, the beams of Deity did in operation always accord- 
ingly restrain or enlarge themselves?” We may not attempt 
rashly to specify the exact motive which may have determined 
our Lord to deny to His Human Soul at one particular date 
the point of knowledge here in question ; although we may 
presume generally that it was a part of that condescending love 
which led Him to become ‘in all things like unto His brethren.’ 
That He was ever completely ignorant of aught else, or that He 
was ignorant on this point at any other time, are inferences for 
which we have no warrant, and which we make at our peril. 
But it is not on this account alone that our Lord’s Human 
ignorance of the day of judgment, if admitted, cannot be made 
the premiss of an argument intended to destroy His authority, 
when He sanctions the Mosaic authorship and historical trust- 
worthiness of the Pentateuch. That argument involves a con- 
fusion between limitation of knowledge and liability to error ; 
whereas, plainly enough, a limitation of knowledge is one thing, 
and fallibility is another. St, Paul says that ‘we know in 


n Col. ii. 3: év @ ciot mdyres of Onoavpol THs codlas Kad THs yvdoews 
amoKpupol. : ; 

© Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 5, 8: ‘Quippe divinam Sapientiam menti humanz 
Christi effectus suos impressisse pro temporwm vatione, Christumque, qua 
Homo fuit, mpoxdpar copia, profecisse sapientia (Luc. ii. 52) adeoque pro 
tempore suze dmooroAjs, quo ist& scientié opus non habebat (this seems to 
hint at morethan anything which the text of the New Testament warrants) 


diem judicii universalis ignorare potuisse, nemini sano absurdum videbitur, 


P Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. 54. 6. See Mr. Keble’s references from Theodoret 
(Dial. iii. t. 4, pars. i. 232) and St. Iren. Heer. iii. c. 19. 3. 
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part4,’ and that ‘ we see through a glass darkly™’ Yet St. Paul 
+s so certain of the truth of that which he teaches, as to exclaim, 
‘Tf we or an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel to you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed’.’ St. Paul clearly believed in his own infallibility as 
a teacher of religious truth ; and the Church of Christ has ever 
since regarded his Epistles as part of an infallible literature. 
But it is equally clear that St. Paul believed his knowledge of 
religious truth to be limited. Infallibility does not imply omni- 
science, any more than limited knowledge implies error. Infal- 
libility may be conferred on a human teacher with very limited 
knowledge, by a special endowment preserving him from error. 
When we say that a teacher is infallible, we do not mean that his 
knowledge is encyclopedaic, but merely that, when he does 
teach, he is incapable of propounding as truth that which, in 
point of fact, is not true’. 

Now the argument in question assumes that Christ our Lord, 
when teaching religious truth, was not merely fallible, but 
actually in serious error. If indeed our Lord had believed 
Himself to be ignorant of the authorship or true character of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, we may presume that He would not 
have fallen below the natural level of ordinary heathen honesty, 
by speaking with authority upon a subject with which He was 
consciously unacquainted. It is admitted that He spoke as 
believing Himself to be teaching truth. But was He, in point 
of fact, not teaching truth? Was that which He believed to be 
knowledge nothing better than a servile echo of contemporary 
ignorance? Was His knowledge really limited on a subject- 
matter, where He was Himself unsuspicious of the existence of 
a limitation? Was He then not merely deficient in information, 


a t Cor. xiii. g: x wepous yap ywvdonoper. 

r [bid. ver. 12: BAéromey yap tpti 50 eodmtpov ev aivlypart. 

8 Gal. i. 8, 9. 

t Cf. Bishop H. Browne, Pentateuch and Elohistic Psalms, p. 13: ‘ Igno- 
rance does not of necessity involve error. Of course in our present state of 
being, and with our propensity to lean on our wisdom, ignorance is extremely 
likely to lead to error. But ignorance is not error: and there is not one 
word in the Bible which could lead us to suppose that, our blessed Lord was 
liable to error in any sense of the word or in any department of knowledge. 
I do not say that we have any distinct statements to'the contrary, but there 
is nothing like a hint that there was such a liability : whereas His other 
human infirmities, weakness, weariness, sorrow, fear, suffering, temptation, 


ignorance, all these are put forward prominently, and many of them fre- 
quently.’ 
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but fallible ; not merely fallible, but actually in error? and has 
it been reserved for the criticism of the nineteenth century to 
set Him right? It must be acknowledged that our Lord’s state- 
ment respecting the day of judgment will not avail to sustain a 
deduction which supposes, not an admitted limitation of know- 
ledge, but an unsuspected self-deception of a character and 
extent which, in the case of a purely human teacher, would be 
altogether destructive of any serious claim to teach substantial 
truth ¥. 

Nor is this all. The denial of our Lord’s infallibility, in the 
form in which it has come before us of late years, involves an 
unfavourable judgment, not merely of His intellectual claims, 
but of the penetration and delicacy of His moral sense. This is 
the more observable because it is fatal to a distinction which 
has been projected, between our Lord’s authority as a teacher of 
spiritual or moral truth, and His authority when dealing with 
those questions which enter into the province of historical 
criticism. If in the latter sphere He is said to have been liable 
and subject to error, in the former, we are sometimes told, His 
instinct was invariably unerring. But is this the case, if our 
Lord was really deceived in His estimate of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, and if further the account of the origin and composition 
of that book which is put forward by His censors be accepted as 
satisfactory? Our Lord quotes Deuteronomy as a work of the 
highest authority on the subject of man’s relations and duties 
to Godx, Yet we are assured that in point of fact this book 
was nothing better than a pious forgery of the age of Jeremiah, 
if indeed it was not a work of that prophet, in which he em- 
ployed the name and authority of Moses as a restraint upon the 
increasing polytheism of the later years of king J osiahy. That 


u Ifa human teacher were to decline to speak on a given subject, by say- 
ing that he did not know enough about it, this would not be a reason for 
disbelieving him when he proceeded to speak confidently on a totally dis- 
tinct subject, thereby at least implying that he did know enough to warrant 
his speaking. On the contrary, his silence in the one case would be a 
reason for trusting his statements in the other. The argument which is 
under consideration in the text would have been really sound, if our Saviour 
had fixed the date of the day of judgment, and the event had shewn Him 
to have been mistaken. : 

x St, Matt. iv. 4, Deut. viii. 3; St. Matt. iv. 7, Deut. vi. 16; St. Matt. 
iv. 10, Deut. vi. 13, and x. 20. > 

¥ Colenso on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. p. 427: ‘Supposing (to fix our ideas) 
that Jeremiah really wrote the book, we must not forget that he was a 
prophet, and, as such, habitually disposed to regard all the special impulses 
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hypothesis has been discussed elsewhere and by others on its 
own critical merits. Here it may suffice to observe, that if it 
could have been seriously entertained it would involve our Lord 
in something more than intellectual fallibility. If Deuter- 
onomy is indeed a forgery, Jesus Christ was not merely ignorant 
of a fact of literary history. His moral perceptions were at 
fault. They were not sufficiently fine to miss the consistency, 
the ring of truth, in a document which professed to have come 
from the great Lawgiver with a Divine authority ; while, ac- 
cording to modern writers, it was only the ‘pious’ fiction of a . 
later age, and its falsehood had only not been admitted by its 
author, lest its ‘ effect’ should be counteracted. 

When, in the middle of the ninth century, the pseudo- 
Isidorian decretals were first brought from beyond the Alps to 


of his mind to religious activity as direct inspirations from the Divine Source 
of Truth, To us, with our inductive training and scientific habits of mind, 
the correct statement of facts appears of the first necessity ; and consciously 
to misstate them, or to state as fact what we do not know or believe from 
external testimony to be fact, is a crime against truth. But to a man who. 
believed himself to be in émmediate communication with the Source of all 
Truth, this condition must have been reversed. The inner voice, which he 
believed to be the voice of the Divine Teacher, would become all-powerful— 
would silence at once all doubts and questionings. What it ordered him to 
do, he would do without hesitation, as by direct command of God, and all 
considerations as to morality or immorality would either not be entertained 
at all, or would only take the form of misgivings as to whether, possibly, in 
any particular case, the command itself was really Divine. 

‘Let us imagine, then, that Jeremiah, or any other contemporary seer, 
meditating upon the condition of his country, and the means of weaning his 
people from idolatry, became possessed with the idea of writing to them an 
address, as in the name of Moses, of the kind which we have just been con- 
sidering, in which the laws ascribed to him, and handed down from an earlier 
age, which were now in many respects unsuitable, should be adapted to the 
present circumstances of the times, and re-enforced with solemn prophetical 
utterances. This thought, we may believe, would take in the prophet’s mind 
the ee of a Divine command. All question of deception or fraus pia would 
vanish. 

2 Colenso on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. p. 429: ‘ Perhaps, at first, it was 
felt to be difficult or undesirable to say or do anything which might act as a 
check upon the zeal and energy which the king himself exhibited, and in 
which, as it seems, he was generally supported by the people, in putting 
down by force the gross idolatries which abounded in his kingdom. That im- 
pulsive effort, which followed immediately the reading of the * Book,” might 
have been arrested, if he had been told at once the true origin of those awful 
words which had made so strong an impressidn on him. They were not less 
awful, indeed, or less true, because uttered in the name of Moses by such a 
prophet as Jeremiah. But still it is obvious that their effect was likely to be 
en A intensified under the idew that they were the last utterances of Moses 

umself. : 
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Rome, they were almost immediately cited by Nicholas I. in 
reply to an appeal of Hincmar of Rheims, in order to justify 
and extend the then advancing claims of the Roman Chair®. 
We must then either suppose that this Pope was really incapable 
of detecting a forgery, which no Roman Catholic writer would 
now think of defending», or else we must imagine that, in order 
to adyance an immediate ecclesiastical object, he could con- 
descend to quote a document which he knew to have been 
recently forged, as if it had been of ancient and undoubted 
authority. The former supposition is undoubtedly most wel- 
come to the common sense of Christian charity ; but it is of 
course fatal to any belief in the personal infallibility of Pope 
Nicholas I. A like dilemma awaits us in the Gospel history, if 
those unhappy theories respecting the Pentateuch to which I 
have alluded are seriously adopted. Before us is no mere 
question as to whether Christ’s knowledge was or was not 
limited ; the question is, whether as a matter of fact He taught 
or implied the truth of that which is not true, and which a finer 
moral sense than His might have seen to be false. The question 
is plainly, whether He was a trustworthy teacher of religious no 
less than of historical truth. The attempted distinction between 
a critical judgment of historical or philological facts, and a moral 
judgment of strictly spiritual and moral truths, is inapplicable 
to a case in which the moral judgment is no less involved than 
the intellectual ; and we have really to choose between the in- 
fallibility, moral no less than intellectual, of Jesus Christ our 
Lord on the one hand, and the conjectural speculations of critics, 
of whatever degree of critical eminence, on the other. j 
Indeed, as bearing upon this vaunted distinction between 
spiritual truth, in which our Lord is still, it seems, to be an 
authority, and historical truth, in which His authority is to be 
set aside, we have words of His Own which prove how truly He 
made the acceptance of the lower portions of His teaching a pre- 
liminary to belief in the higher. ‘If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things¢?’ How indeed? If, when He sets the seal 
of His authority upon the writings of Moses as a whole, and 
upon the most miraculous incidents which they relate in detail, 
He is really only the uneducated Jew who ignorantly repeats 


a Dean Milman, History of Latin Christianity, vol. ii. p. 379. 
b Compare Walter, Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts, pp. 206-210. 
e St. John iii. 12. 
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and reflects the prejudice of a barbarous age ; how shall we be 
sure that when He reveals the Character of God, or the precepts 
of the new life, or the reality and nature of the endless world, 
He is really trustworthy—trustworthy as an Authority to whom 
we are prepared to cling in life and in death? You say that 
here your conscience ratifies His teaching,—that the ‘enthusiasm 
of humanity’ which is in you sets its seal upon this higher 
teaching of the Redeemer of men. Is then your conscience in 
very truth the ultimate and only teacher? Have you anticipated, 
and might you dispense with, the teaching of Christ? And 
what if your conscience, as is surely not impossible, has itself 
been warped or misled? What if, in surveying even the moral 
matter of His teaching, you still assume to exercise a ‘ verifying 
faculty,’ and object to this precept as ascetic, and to that 
command as exacting, and to yonder most merciful revelation of 
an endless woe as ‘Tartarology!’ Alas! brethren, experience 
proves it, the descent into the Avernus of unbelief is only too 
easy. There are broad highways in the life of faith, just as in 
the life of morality, which a man cannot leave without certain 
risk of losing his way in a trackless wilderness. To deny our 
Lord’s infallibility, on the precarious ground of a single known 
limitation of knowledge in His human intellect, is not merely an 
inconsequence, it is inconsistent with any serious belief in His 
real Divinity. The common sense of faith assures us that if 
Christ is really Divine, His infallibility follows as a thing of 
course. The man who sincerely believes that Jesus Christ is 
God will not doubt that His every word standeth sure, and that 
- whatever has been sealed and sanctioned by His supreme 
authority is independent of, and unassailable by, the fallible 
judgment of His creatures respecting it. 

(8) If the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity implies that as a 
teacher of truth He is infallible, it also illuminates His suffering 
death upon the Cross with an extraordinary significance. 

The degrees of importance which are attributed to the several 
events and stages of our Lord’s Life on earth, will naturally vary 
with the variations of belief respecting His Person. With the 
Humanitarian, for instance, the dominant, almost the exclusive, 
interest will be found to centre in Christ’s Ministry, as affording 
the largest illustrations of His Human Character and of His. 
moral teaching. The mysteries which surround His entrance 
into and His departure from our human world, will have been 
thrown into the background as belonging to questions of a very 
inferior degree of importance, or possibly, as at best serving to 
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illustrate the legendary creativeness of a subsequent age. Per- 
haps a certain historical and chronological value will still be 
allowed to attach to Christ’s Birth. Perhaps, if His Resurrection 
be-admitted to have been a matter of historical occurrence, a high 
evidential significance will continue to be assigned to it, such 
as was recognised by Priestley and by all Socinians of the last 
generation. And to a Humanitarian, the interest of Christ’s 
Death will be of a yet higher kind. » For Christ’s Death enters 
into His moral Self-manifestation ; it is the heroic climax of His 
devotion to truth ; it is the surest seal which a teacher can set 
upon his doctrine. Thus a Humanitarian will admit that the 
dying Christ saves the world by enriching its stock of moral life, 
by setting before the eyes of men, for all future time, the 
example of a transcendent sacrifice of self. But in the bare 
fact that Jesus died, Humanitarianism sees no mystery beyond 
that which attaches to the death of any ordinary man. The 
Crucifixion is simply regarded as a practical appendix to the 
Sermon on the Mount. And thus to the Socinian pilgrim, the 
mountain of the beatitudes and the shores of the Sea of Galilee 
will always and naturally appear more worthy of reverence and 
attention, than the spot on which Mary brought her Son into the 
world, or than the hill on which Jesus died. 

Far otherwise must it ever be with a sincere believer in our 
Saviour’s Godhead. Not that he can be insensible to the com- 
manding moral interest which the Life and teaching of the 
Perfect Man ever rouses in the heart of Christians. That Life 
and that teaching have indeed for him a meaning into which the 
Humanitarian cannot enter ; since the believer knows that it is 
God Who lives and speaks in Jesus. But contemplating Jesus 
- as the Incarnate God, he is necessarily attracted by those points 
in our Lord’s earthly Life, at which the contrast is most vividly 
marked between His Divine and Eternal Nature and His state 
of humiliation as Man. 

This attraction is reflected in the believer’s religious thought, 
in his devotions, in the instinctive attitude of his interest towards 
the Life of Jesus. The creed expresses the thought of the whole 
company of the faithful. After stating that the Only-begotten 
Son, consubstantial with the Father, for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven and was made Man, the creed 
proceeds to speak of His Crucifixion, Sufferings, Burial, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension. The creed makes no allusion to His 
example, or to the nature and contents of His doctrine. Jn an 
analogous sense the Litany gives utterance to the devotion of the 
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collective Church. In the Litany, Jesus, our ‘Good Lord,’ is 
entreated to deliver us ‘by’ the successive mysteries of His 
earthly Self-manifestation. Dependent on the mystery of His 
holy Incarnation are His ‘holy Nativity and Circumcision,’ 
His ‘Baptism, Fasting, and Temptation,’ His ‘Agony and 
Bloody Sweat,’ His ‘Cross and Passion,’ His ‘precious Death 
and Burial,’ His ‘glorious Resurrection and Ascension.’ Here 
again there is no reference to His sinless example, or to His 
words of power. Why is this? Is it not because the thought 
of the Church centres most persistently upon the Person of 
Jesus? His teaching and His example, although they pre- 
suppose His Divinity, yet in many ways appeal to us indepen- 
dently of it. But the significance of His birth into the world, 
of His varied sufferings, of His death, of His rising from the 
tomb, and of His ascent to heaven, resides chiefly, if not al- 
together, in the fact that His Person is Divine. That truth 
illuminates these features of His earthly Self-manifestation, 
which else might be thrown into the shade by the moral beauty 
of His example or of His doctrine. The birth and death of a 
mere man, and even the resurrection and glorification of a mere 
man, would only be the accessories of a higher interest centring 
in the range and influence of his ideas, in the force and con- 
sistency of his conduct, in the whole bearing of his moral and 
intellectual action upon the men of his time. But when He 
Who is born, Who suffers, Who dies, Who rises and ascends, is 
known to be personally and literally God, it is inevitable that 
the interest of thought and devotion should take a direction in 
which the ‘mystery of godliness’ is most directly and urgently 
felt. Christian devotion necessarily hovers around those critical 
turning-points in the Self-manifestation of the Infinite and Al- 
mighty Being, at which His gracious and immeasurable Self. 
humiliation most powerfully illustrates His boundless love, by 
the contrast which it yields to the majesty of His Divine and 
Eternal Person. No one would care for the birthplace or grave 
of the philosopher, when he could visit the scene of his in- 
tellectual victories ; but the Christian pilgrim, in all ages of the 
Church, is less riveted by the lake-side and mountains of Galilee, 
than by those sacred sites, where his God and Saviour first 
drew human breath and where He poured forth His Blood upon 
the Cross of shame. be 

Let us imagine, if we can, that our Lord’s life had been 
written, not by the blessed Evangelists, but by some modern 
Socinian or Humanitarian author. Would not the relative pro- 
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portions assigned to the several parts of His life have been very 
different from those which we find in the New Testament? We 
should have been presented with an analytical exposition of the 
moral greatness of Christ, in its several bearings upon the individual 
and social life of man; and His teaching would have been in- 
sisted upon as altogether eclipsing in importance any questions 
which might be raised as to His ‘origin’ or His ‘place in the 
world of spirits.” As for His Death, it would of course have 
been introduced as the natural result of His generous conflict 
with the great evils and corruptions of His day. But this 
closing episode would have been treated hurriedly and with re- 
serve. The modern writer would have led us to the foot of 
Calvary. There he would have left us to our imagination, and 
all that followed would have been summarized in a couple of 
~ sentences. The modern writer would have avoided all semblance 
of giving prominence to the ‘ physical aspects’ of the tragedy, to 
the successive insults, cruelties, cries, which indicated so many 
distinct phases of mental or bodily agony in the sufferer. He 
would have argued that to dwell intently on these things was 
unnecessarily harrowing to the feelings, and moreover, that it 
might distract attention from the general moral interest to which 
the Death of Jesus was, in his judgment, only subsidiary. Clearly 
he would not have followed in the track of the Evangelists. 
For the four Evangelists, while the plan and materials of their . 
several narratives present many points of difference, yet concur 
in assigning an extraordinary importance, not merely to the 
general narrative of the Passion, but to its minute details. This 
is more in harmony with the genius of St. Mark and St. Luke 
than with that of St. Matthew ; but considering the scope and 
drift of the fourth Gospel, it is at first sight most remarkable in 
St.John. For instead of veiling the humiliations of the Word 
Incarnate, St. John regards them as so many illustrations of His 
‘glory ;’ and, indeed, each of the four evangelical narratives, 
however condensed may be its earlier portions, expands into the 
minute particularity of a diary, as it approaches the foot of the 
Cross. 

Now this concurrent disposition of the four Evangelists is 
eminently suggestive. It implies that there is a momentous 
interest attaching, not merely to the Death of Christ as a whole, 
but to each stage and feature of the great agony in detail. It 
implies that this interest is not merely moral and human, but of 
a higher and distinct kind. The moral requirements of the 
history would have been satisfied, had we been compendiously 
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informed that Christ died at last in attestation of the moral 
truth which He taught ; but this detailed enumeration of the 
successive stages and shades of suffering, both physical and 
mental, leads the devout Christian insensibly to look beneath 
the varying phases of protracted agony, at the unruffled, august, 
eternal Person of the insulted Sufferer; and thus Christian 
thought rests with more and more of anxious intensity upon 
the possible or probable results of an event so stupendous as 
the Death of Christ. 

Upon such a problem, human reason, left to itself, could shed 
no light whatever. It could only be sure of this:—that much 
more must be involved in the Death of Christ than in the death 
of the best of men. Had Christ been merely human, greater 
love among men, greater enthusiasm for truth as truth, greater 
devotion to the sublimest of moral teachings and to the Will of 
the Universal Father, greater contempt for pleasure when plea- 
sure is in conflict with duty, and for pain when pain is recom- 
mended by conscience, would certainly have followed upon His 
Death. These effects follow in varying degrees upon every 
sincere and costly act of human self-renouncement; and the 
moral kingdom of God is a vast treasure-house of saintly and 
living memories, in which the highest place of honour is for 
ever assigned to those who exhibit the most perfect sacrifice of 
self. Nor, most assuredly, is any the least and lowest act of 
sacrifice destined to perish: it thrills on in its undying force 
through the ages ; it kindles, first in one and then in another 
unit of the vast company of moral beings, a new devotion to 
truth, to duty, to man, to God. But when we know that Jesus 
Christ is God, we are prepared to hear that something much 
more stupendous than any moral impulse, however strong and 
enduring, must have resulted from His Death—something (as 
yet we know not what) reaching far beyond the sphere and laws 
of history, beyond the world of sense and of time, of natural 
moral sequence, and of those ascertainable or hidden influences 
which pass on from man to man and from age to age. 

Nowhere is the illuminative force of Christ’s Divinity more 
felt than here. The tremendous premiss, that He Who died 
upon the Cross is truly God, when seriously and firmly believed, 
avails to carry the believer forward to any representation of the 
efficacy of His Death which rests upoit-an adequate authority. 

‘No person,’ says Hooker 4, ‘was born of the Virgin but the 
Son of God, no person but the Son of God baptized, the Son of 

4 Eccl. Pol. v. 52.3. 
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God condemned, the Son of God and no other person crucified ; 
which one only point of Christian belief, the infinite worth of the 
Son of God, is the very ground of all things believed concerning 
life and salvation by that which Christ either did or suffered 
as man in our behalf.’ ‘That,’ says Bishop Andrewes, ‘which 
setteth the high price upon this Sacrifice is this, that He which 
offereth it to God, is Gode.’ ‘Marvel not,’ says St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, ‘if the whole world has been redeemed, for He Who 
has died for us is no mere man, but the Only-begotten Son of 
Godf’ ‘Christ, says St. Cyril of Alexandria, ‘would not have 
been equivalent [as a sacrifice] for the whole creation, nor would 
He have sufficed to redeem the world, nor have laid down His 
life by way of a price for it, and poured forth for us His precious 
Blood, if He be not really the Son, and God of God, but a 
creature 8.’ 

This, as has been already noticed, is St. Peter’s meaning when 
he says that we were not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, but with the precious Blood of Christ, as of a 
Lamb without blemish and immaculate». This underlies St. 
Paul’s contrast between the blood of bulls and goats and the 
Blood of Christ offering Himself without spot to Godi. This 
is the substance of St. John’s announcement that the Blood 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God cleanseth us from all sin . 
Apart from this illuminating doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ crucified, how overstrained and exaggerated are the 
New Testament representations of the effects of His Death! 


e Second Sermon on the Passion, For other references, see Rev. W. 
Bright’s Sermons of St. Leo, p. 89. _ : 

f Catech. 13. 2: mh) Bavudtns et néopmos BAos eauTpéOn, ov yap hv &vOpwmros 
WiAds, GAN ids Ocod povoyevns 6 tmepamobvftkwr. St. Proclus, Hom. in 
Incarn. c. 5: Get Tolvuy Suvoty Odrepor, ) waow éraxGjva Toy ex THs KaTadlens 
Odvarov, ered) Kal mavres fuaprov’ 7) ToLovToY So00jvat mpos aytldooww Tiunua, 
& nay bripxe dicatwua mpds mapalrnow. “AvOpwros pev odv oGou ovK HdvvaTo, 
Smékerto yap TH xXpéet THs Gpaprias. “Ayyedos etaryopdrarbar Thy avOpwrdtnTa 
ovn toxver, yrdper yap TowodTov AUTpoV. Aomdy ody 6 dvauaptyntos @cds brép 
ray huaprndtay amodavely Bperev’ arn yap érclmero pdvn TOU Kakod 7 Avous. 
c. 6: & TeY peydrov Tmpayudrwy! wAdAots empayyarevcaTo TO aOdvarov, avTos 
rap imiipxev GOdvatos. To10dTos yap HAdos Kat’ olkovoulay ovTE yéyover, obre 
jv, ovre €oTat TOT, 7) pedvos ex Ths mapbévov TeX Gels @cds Kal &vOpwros* ovK 
ayritadayrevovcay pdvov exav Thy akiay TH nAHVer THY brodicwy, GAG Kat 
mdcus Whpos dmepéxovoay. Cc. Q: avOpwros Wirds odoat ov‘ taxve, @cds 
yuuvds tabetv ove Hdivato. Ti ody; avtos dy Oeds 6 "Eupavounar, yeyovev 
&vOpwmos. (Labbe, iii. 13 sq.) ; 

& St. Cyril Alex. de Sancta Trinitate, dial. 4, tom. v. pp. 508, 509. See 
too Ad Reginas, i. c. 7; Labbe, iii, 112. h 1 St. Pet. 1. 19. 

i Heb. ix. 13. k ; St. John i. 7. 
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He has redeemed man from a moral and spiritual slavery!; 
He has made a propitiation for our sins™; He has really recon- 
ciled God and His creatures®. But how is such a redemption 
possible, unless the price be infinitely costly? How could such 
a propitiation be offered, save by One Whose intrinsic worth 
might tender some worthy offering from a boundless Love to a 
perfect Justice? How was a real reconciliation between God 
and His creatures to be effected, unless the Reconciler had 
some natural capacity for mediating, unless He could represent 
God to man no less truly than man to God? How could He 
‘exchange’ Divine glory for human misery, or raise man in 
his misery to companionship with God, unless He were Him- 
self Divine? Alas! brethren, if Jesus Christ be not God, the 
promises of redemption to which penitent and dying sinners 
cling with such thankful tenacity, forthwith dissolve into the 
evanescent forms of Jewish modes of thought, and unsubstantial 
misleading metaphors. If Jesus be not God, we stand face to 
face in the New Testament, not with the unsearchable riches, 
the boundless mercy of a Divine Saviour, able ‘to save to the 
uttermost those that come unto God by Him,’ but only with 
the crude and clinging prejudices of His uneducated or semi- 
educated followers. But if it be certain that ‘in this was mani- 
fested the love of God towards us, because that God sent His 
Only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
Him °,’ then the disclosures of revelation respecting the efficacy 
of His Death do not appear to be excessive. Vast as is the con- 
clusion of a world of sinners redeemed, atoned for, reconciled, the 
premiss that Jesus Crucified is truly God more than warrants it, 
And the accompaniments of the Passion are such as might have 
been anticipated by the faith of the Church. Why those darkened 
heavens? Why that rent veil in the temple? Why those shattered 


1 *AroAttpwois presupposes the slavery of humanity, from which Christ 
our Lord redeems us by the Avtpov of His precious Blood. St. Matt. xx. 28; 
1 Cor. i. 30; Eph. i, 7,145 iv. 30. The idea of purchase out of bondage is 
vividly expressed by the verb eayopd(ew, Gal. iii. 13 ; iv. 5. 

™ jAacuds presupposes the unexpiated sin of humanity, for which Christ 
makes a propitiation. 1 St.John ii. 2; iv. 10; Heb. ii. 17. Our Lord 
Himself is the 6ucia, the tpooopd (Eph. v. 2; Heb. x. 12); He is the mdoya 
(1 Cor. v. 7); He is the sacrificial duvds (St. John i. 29, 30; 1 St. Peter i. 
19); He is the slain dpyfov (Rev. v. 6, 8, 12,13 3 vi. I). 

n KaTakAayh presupposes the existence of an enmity between God and 
man, which is done away by Christ’s ‘exchanging’ His glory for our misery 
and pain, while He gives us His glory. Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 

° x St. John iv. 9. : 
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rocks? Why do those ‘bodies of the saints which slept’ return 
from the realms of death to the city of the living? Nature, could 
she speak, would answer that her Lord is crucified. But her 
convulsive homage before the Cross of Christ is as nothing when 
compared to a moral miracle of which the only sensible symp- 
toms are an entreaty and a promise, uttered alike in human 
words. ‘Not when Christ raised the dead, not when He rebuked 
the sea and the winds, not when He expelled the devils,—but 
when He was crucified, pierced with the nails, insulted, spit 
upon, reproached, reviled,—had He strength to change the evil 
disposition of the robber, to draw to Himself that soul, harder 
though it were than the rocks around, and to honour it with the 
promise, ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradisep.’ That 
promise was a revelation of the depth and height of His redemp- 
tive power ; it was a flash of His Godhead, illuminating the true 
meaning of His humiliations as Man. If then we believe Him 
to be God, we bow our heads before His Cross, as in the presence 
of fathomless mystery, while we listen to His apostles as they 
unfold the results of His Death. If we are perplexed with some 
difficulties in contemplating these results, we may remember that 
we are but hovering on the outskirts of a vast economy of mercy 
reaching far away beyond our furthest sight, and that the seen will 
one day be explained by the unseen. But at least no magnitude of 
redemptive mercies can possibly surprise us, when the Redeemer 
is known to be Divine; we say to ourselves with St. Paul, ‘If 
God spared not His Own Son, but freely gave Him up for us all, 
how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things ?’ 

(y) As our Lord’s Divinity is the truth which illuminates and 
sustains the world-redeeming virtue of His death; so in like 
manner it explains and justifies the power of the Christian 
Sacraments, as actual channels of supernatural grace. 

To those who deny that Jesus Christ is God, the Sacraments 
are naturally nothing more than ‘badges or tokens’ of social co- 
operation’. The one Sacrament is only ‘a sign of profession 
and mark of difference, whereby Christian men are discerned 
from others that be not christened'.’ The other is at best ‘only 
a sign of the love that Christians ought to have one towards 
another 8... Thus sacraments are viewed as altogether human 
acts; God gives nothing in them; He has no special relation to 


Pp St. Chrysost. De Cruce et Latrone, Hom. i. § 2. tom. ii. 404. 

a Art. XXV. condemns this Zwinglian account of Sacraments generally. 

r Art. XX VII. condemns this Zwinglian account of Baptism. 

s Art. XXVIII. condemns this Zwinglian account of the Holy Communion, 
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them t, They are regarded as purely external ceremonies, which 
may possibly suggest certain moral ideas by recalling the memory » 
of a Teacher who died many centuries ago%. They help to save 
His name from dying out among men. Thus they discharge the 
functions of a public monument, or of a ribbon or medal imply- 
ing membership in an association, or of an anniversary festival 
instituted to celebrate the name of some departed historical 
worthy. It cannot be said that in point of effective moral power 
they rise to the level of a good statue or portrait; since a merely 
outward ceremonial cannot recall character and suggest moral 
sympathy as effectively as an accurate rendering of the human 
countenance in stone, or colour, or the lines of an engraving. 
Rites, with a function so purely historical, are not likely to 
survive any serious changes in human feelings and associations. 
Men gradually determine to commemorate the object of their 
regard in some other way, which may perhaps be more in har- 
mony with their personal tastes ; they do not admit that this 
particular form of commemoration, although enjoined by the 
Author of Christianity, binds their consciences with the force of 
any moral obligation; they end by deciding that it is just as well 
to neglect such commemorations altogether. 

If the Socinian and Zwinglian estimate of the Sacraments had 
been that of the Church of Christ, the Sacraments would long 
ago have been abandoned as useless ceremonies. But the 
Church has always seen in them not mere outward signs 
addressed to the taste or to the imagination, nor even signs 
(as Calvinism asserts) which are tokens of grace received inde- 
pendently of them *, but signs which, through the power of the 
promise and words of Christ, effect what they signify. They 
are ‘effectual signs of grace and God’s good-will towards us, by 
the which He doth work invisibly in usy.’ Thus in baptism 


t Cat. Rac. Qu. 202: ‘Quomodo confirmare potest nos in fide id, quod 
nos ipst facimus, quodque, licet a Domino institutum, opus tamen nostrum est, 
nihil prorsus miri im se continens? 

" Ibid. Qu. 334: ‘Christi institutum ut fideles ipsius panem frangant et 
comedant, et & calice bibant, mortis ipsius annuntiande caus4.’ Ibid. 337: 
‘Nonne alia causa, ob quam ccenam instituit Dominus, superest? Nulla 
prorsus. tsi homines multas excogitarint.’ 

x See Cartwright, quoted by Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. 60. 3, note. 

y Art. XXV. Cf. P. Lombard, lib. iv. d.1. 2: ‘Sacramentum est invisibilis 
gratie visibilis forma. .... Ita signum est gratiz Dei, et invisibilis gratic 
forma, ut ipsius imaginem gerat et causa existat.? Church Catechism ;: ‘An 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto us, ordained 
by Christ Himself, as a means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to 
assure us thereof.’ See Martensen, Christ. Dogm. p. 418, Clark’s Transl. ; 
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the Christian child is made ‘a member of Christ, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heavenz.’ And ‘the 
Body and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper2.’ 

This lofty estimate of the effective power of the Christian 
Sacraments is intimately connected with belief in the Divinity 
of the Incarnate Christ. The importance attached to the words 
in which Christ institutes and explains the Sacraments, varies 
concomitantly with belief in the Divinity of the Speaker. If 
the Speaker be held to be only man, then, in order to avoid 
imputing to him the language of inflated and thoughtless folly, 
it becomes necessary to empty the words of their natural and 
literal force by violent exegetical processes which, if applied 
generally, would equally destroy the witness of the New Testa- 
ment to the Atonement or to the Divinity of Christ. But if 
Christ be in very truth believed to be the Eternal Son of God, 
then the words in which He provides for the communication of 
His life-giving Humanity in His Church to the end of time may 
well be allowed to stand in all the force and simplicity of their 
natural meaning. Baptism will then be the laver of a real 
regeneration»; the Eucharist will be a real ‘communion of the 
Body and Blood’ of the Incarnate Jesus*, If, with our eye 


‘ The essential difference’ [between Prayer and Sacraments] ¢ consists in this: 
the sacred tokens of the New Covenant contain also an actual communication 
of the Being and Life of the risen Christ, Who is the Redeemer and Per- 
fecter, not only of man’s spiritual, but of man’s corporeal nature. In Prayer 
there is only a wnio mystica, a real, yet only spiritual, psychological union : 
but in the Sacraments the deepest mystery rests in the truth that in them 
Christ communicates Himself, not only spiritually, but in His glorified cor- 
poreity.’ 2 Church Catechism. 
_ Ibid. Mr. Fisher observes that ‘out of twenty-five questions of which 
the Catechism now consists, no less than seventeen relate exclusively to the 
nature and efficacy of the Sacraments.’ Liturgical Purity, p. 293, 1st ed. 

> Tit. iil. 5: d:d Aovtpod madvyyeveotas. Common Prayer-book, Office of 
Private Baptism: ‘This child, who being born in original sin and in the 
wrath of God, is now by the laver of regeneration in Baptism received into 
the number of the children of God.’ For the connection between Baptismal 
grace and our Lord’s Divinity, see St. Cyril Alex. de Rect Fide, c. 37: T/ 
Spas,  obTos, karaxoul(wy quay eis yqv Thy eAmtda ; BeBartlopcba. yap ovK eis 
tvOpwmrov amdrws, GAN cis Oedv evnvOpwrnkdta, Kal aniévra mowis Kal Tey 
apxalay aitiaudtwy Tovs rh cis abroy mlariy exdedeyuevous ... . dmoAtev 
yap apaptias Tov ab’t@ mpockeluevoy, 7G idiw Aowmdy Karaxpler mvedpari' rep 
evinot mev adtds, &s ex Ocov Marpds Adyos, kal ek idlas Auiv avarnydle pioews. 
He quotes Rom. viii. 9, 10. 

© 1 Cor. x. 16: kowwvia Tod aluaros Tod Xpicrod .. . Kovwvla Tov oé- 
patos rod Xpiorod. St. Just. Mart. Apol. i. 66: Ov yap ds Kowdy &prov ovdé 
kowoy moua TadTa AauBdavopev’ GAN dv Tpémov dea Adyou Ocov capkoToinbels 
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upon Christ’s actual Godhead, we carefully weigh the momen- 
tous sentences in which He ordained4, and the still more 
explicit terms in which He explained, His institutions; if we 
ponder well His earnestly enforced doctrine, that they who 
would have part in the Eternal Life must be branches of that 
Living Vinef whose trunk is Himself; if we listen to His 
Apostle proclaiming that we are members of His Body, from 
His Flesh and from His Bonesg ; then in a sphere, so inacces- 
sible to the measurements of natural reason, so absolutely 
controlled by the great axioms of faith, it will not seem incre- 
dible that ‘as many as have been baptized into Christ’ should 
really ‘have put on Christ), or that ‘the Body of Jesus Christ 
which was given for us’ should now, when received sacramen- 
tally, ‘preserve our bodies and souls unto everlasting lifei.’ In 
view of our Lord’s Divinity, we cannot treat as so much 
profitless and vapid metaphor the weighty sentences which 


Incods Xpiorbs 6 Sorhp hav kat cdpxa kal aiua drép cwrnplas huey eoxev, ov Tws 
kal thy BC edyis Adyou TOU map’ avTod edxapioTnbeicay Tpophy, € Hs aiua Kal 
odpkes KaT& meTaBoAhy TpépovTat Huar, exelvov Tod capKoTonbevTos Incod Kal 
odpka kal aipa ed:daxOnuev eivar. Cf. Dorner, Person Christi, Erster Theil, 
p- 435, note 47: ‘ Justin denkt sich den ganzen Christus in Verbindung mit 
dem Abendmahl. Auch so kann er sich diese unter dem Bilde der Incar- 
nation denken, indem Christus die Elemente zum sichbaren Organ seiner 
Wirksamkeit und Selbstmittheilung macht, und das durch seine Erhéhung 
verlorne Moment der Sichtbarkeit seiner objectiven Erscheinung sich in 
jedem Abendmahl durch Assumtion der sichtbaren Elemente wieder her- 
stellt.’ For the connection between the Holy Eucharist and our Lord’s 
Divinity, see St. Cyril Alex. Epist. Synod. ad Nestorium, ec. 7: Thy dvatuar- 
Tov év Tails exkAnotas TeAOdMEY Ovclav, mpdomey TE OUTW Tals pUOTIKais EvAO- 
ylas Kad ayiaducba, méroxor yevduevor Tis Te Gylas capKds, kal TOD Timlov 
aluaros Tod mdvTwy judy Swrjpos Xpict0d* Kal odx os odpka Kowhy Sexdpevor 
(uh yévorro) otte phy as avdpds jryiacuévov Kal auvapbevtos TE Ady kare 
Thy évdtnTa Tis atlas, Hyouy &s Oclay evolknow érxnkdTos, GAN ws Cwomoidy 
GANIGs Kat iSiav av’Tod ToD Adyov. Zwh yap dv Knata plow ws Ocds, ered) 
yéyovev ev mpds Thy EavTod capKa, (worowdy arépnvev adthv. This epistle, 
given in Routh, Scr. Opuse. ii. 17, ed. 3, was written Nov. 430, and read 
with tacit approval, as it seems, at the General Council of Ephesus in 431. 
(See Bright’s Hist. Ch. pp. 326, 333.) A similar passage is in St. Cyril’s 
Explanatio xii. Capitum, (tom. vi. p. 156,) to the effect that the Body and 
Blood in the Holy Eucharist are ody évbs tay Kal? Huds Kal avOpdrov Kowod, 
but ZOioy cGua Kal aiua Tod Ta wdvTa CwoyovodvtTos Adyou' Kowh yap odpt 
(worrotety od Stvarat, Kal TodTov udpTus avrds 6 SwThp, Aéywv, ‘“H odpt ove 
aberel ovdev, 7d mvedud €or: Td Cworoiodv.’ So in his Comm. in Joan. lib. iy. 
(tom. iv. p. 361) he says that as Christ’s Flesh, by union with the Word. 
Who is essentially Life, (woroids yéyove, therefore Stay abrijs arovyevoducba, 


tore Thy (why Exouev ev EavTois. 4 St. Matt. xxviii, 19; xxvi. 26. 
© St, John iil. 5; vi. 53 sqq. £ 1 St. John xv. 1 sqq. & Eph. v. 30. 
h Gal. iii, 27. i Communion Service. 
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Apostles have traced around the Font and the Altar, any more 
than we can deal thus lightly with the precious hopes and 
promises that are graven by the Divine Spirit upon the Cross. 
The Divinity of Christ warrants the realities of sacramental 
grace as truly as it warrants the cleansing virtue of the Atoning 
Blood. If it forbids our seeing in the Great Sacrifice for sin, 
nothing higher than a moral exemplar; it also forbids our 
degrading the august institutions of the Divine Redeemer to the 
level of the dead ceremonies of the ancient law. And con- 
versely, belief in the reality of sacramental grace protects belief 
in a Christ Who is really Divine. Sacraments, if fully believed 
in, furnish outworks in the religious thought and in the daily 
habits of the Christian, which necessarily and jealously guard 
the prerogatives and honour of his adorable Lord. 

That depreciation of the Sacraments has often been followed 
by depreciation of our Lord’s Eternal Person is a simple matter 
of history). True, there have been and are earnest believers in 
our Lord’s Divinity who deny the realities of sacramental grace. 
But experience appears to shew that their position may be only 
a transitional one. History illustrates the tendency to Huma- 
nitarian declension even in cases where sacramental belief, al- 
though imperfect, has been far nearer to the truth than is the 
bare naturalism of Zwinglik. Many English Presbyterian congre- 


i Mill, University Sermons, p.1g90 ; Gladstone on Church Principles, p.185. 

k Zwingli de Vera et Fals& Relig. Op. ili. p. 263. n. A: ‘Est ergo sive 
eucharistia sive synaxis, sive coena dominica nihil aliud quam commemoratio, 
qua ii, qui se Christi morte et sanguine firmiter credunt patri reconciliatos 
esse, hanc vitalem morfem annunciant, hoc est laudant, gratulantur et 
predicant. Jam ergo sequitur, quod qui ad hunc usum aut festivitatem 
conveniunt mortem domini commemoraturi, hoc est annunciaturi, sese unius 
corporis esse membra, sese unum panem esse ipso facto testentur...... 
Qui ergo cum Christianis commeat, quum mortem domini annuntiant, qui 
simul symbolicum panem aut carnem edit, is nimirum posted’ secundum 
Christi prescriptum vivere debet, nam experimentum dedit aliis, quod 
Christo fidat.’ Here God does and gives nothing; the ceremony described 
is not a ‘means of grace’ but only and simply an act of man, a human 
ceremonial action, expressive of certain ideas and convictions, shared by 
those who take part in it. It is substantially the same account as that 
which is given in the formal documents of early Socinianism. (Cat. Rac. 
qu. 334, 335. 337-) _ It would be an extreme injustice to Calvin to identity 
his belief on the subject with these unspiritual errors. Calvin even says; 
*Quicquid ad exprimendam veram substantialemque corporis ac sangninis 
Domini communicationem, que sub sacris coene symbolis fidelibus ‘exhi- 
betur, libenter recipio ; atque ita ut non tmaginatione duntaxat aut mentis 


Antelligentia percipere, sed ut re ipsa frui in alimentum vite wterne intelli- 


gantur. Instit, iv. 17, 19. The force of this language was, however, prac- 
tically destroyed by Calvin’s doctrine of Divine decrees, which made 
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gations, founded by men who fell away from the Church in the 
seventeenth century, were, during the eighteenth, absorbed into 
Arianism or Socinianism!. The pulpit and the chair of Calvin 
are now filled by teachers who have, alas! much more in common 
with the Racovian Catechism than with the positive elements of 
the theology of the Institutes™. The restless mind of man cannot 
but at last press a principle to the real limit of its application, 
even although centuries should intervene between the premiss 
and the conclusion. If we imagine that the Sacraments are only 
picturesque memorials of an absent Christ, we are already in 
a fair way to believe that the Christ Who is thus commemorated 
as absent by a barren ceremony is Himself only and purely 
human. Certainly if Christ were not Divine, the efficacy of 
Sacraments as channels of graces that flow from His Manhood 
would be the wildest of fancies. Certainly if Sacraments are 
not thus channels of His grace, it is difficult to shew that they 
have any rightful place in a dispensation, from which the dead 
forms and profitless shadows of the synagogue have been 
banished, and where all that is authorized is instinct with the 
power of a heavenly life. The fact that such institutions as the 
Sacraments are lawful in such a religion as the Gospel, of itself 
implies their real efficacy : their efficacy points to the Godhead 
of their Founder. Instead of only reviving the thought of a 
distant past, they quicken all the powers of the Christian by- 


sacramental grace wholly dependent upon the sense of election, that is to 
say, upon the subjective state, upon the feelings, of the believer, instead of upon 
the promise and word of Christ. Thus it happened that humble minds among 
Calvinists would naturally, in virtue of their very self-distrust, tend to adopt 
a Zwinglian estimate of the Eucharist: and, historically speaking, Calvinism 
has in this matter shewn a consistent disposition to degenerate in a 
Zwinglian direction. Belief in the reality of Sacramental grace is only 
secured, when men believe that such grace depends not on themselves but on 
the promise and words of their Saviour, in other words, that it is objective. 
And the objectivity of Sacramental grace implies of necessity an Omnipotent 
Saviour, Whose grace it is. St. Augustine’s famous saying, ‘Accedit verbum 
ad elementum, et fit Sacramentum,’ is hopelessly unintelligible, unless He who 
institutes the Sacrament and warrants its abiding efficacy be indeed Divine. 

1 See Bogue and Bennett’s History of Dissenters, iii. 240, 319; iv. 319, 
383; and the Law Magazine, vol. xv. (May, 1836,) p. 348. In our own 
country, other Calvinistic communions have in general been happily preserved 
from such a fall. But the case of English Presbyterianism finds parallels in 
Geneva, in Holland, in France, and in America. Such loss of truth by others 
can never give Churchmen any ‘controversial’ satisfaction ; the more truth 
is held by Dissenters, the better both for them, and for the honour of Christ. 
But the subject may suggest warnings to ourselves. 


™ Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, pp. 324-5, quoted in Chr. Rem. July, 1863, 
P- 247. 
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union with a present and living Saviour; they assure us that 
Jesus of Nazareth is to us at this moment what He was to 
His first disciples eighteen centuries ago; they make us know 
and feel that He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
unchanging in His human tenderness, because Himself the 
unchanging God, It is the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity to 
which they point, and which in turn irradiates the perpetuity 
and the reality of their power. 

(5) It is unnecessary for us to dwell more at length upon the 
light which our Lord’s Divinity sheds upon His Priestly office. 
We know that as His promise and presence make poor human 
words and simple elements the channels of His mercy, by taking 
them up into His kingdom and giving them a power which of 
themselves they have not, so it is His Divinity which makes 
“His Intercession in Heaven so omnipotent a force. He inter- 
cedes above, by His very presence; He does not bend as a 
suppliant before the Sanctity of God ; He is a Priest upon His 
Throne®, Nor may we linger over the bearings of His Divinity 
upon His Kingly office. The fact that He rules with a bound- 
less power, may assure us that, whether willingly or by con- 
straint, yet assuredly in the end, all moral beings shall be put 
under Him®, But you do not question the legitimacy of this 
obvious inference, And time forbids us to linger upon the 
topic, suggestive and interesting as it is. We pass then to 
consider an objection which will have been taking shape in 
many minds during the course of the preceding discussion. 

III. You admit that the doctrine of Christ’s Godhead illumi- 
nates the force of other doctrines in the Christian creed, and 
that it explains the importance attributed to her sacramental 
ordinances by the Christian Church. But you have the interests 
of morality at heart ; and you are concerned lest this doctrine 
should not merely fail to stimulate the moral life of men, but 
should even deprive mankind of a powerful incentive to moral 
energy. The Humanitarian Christ is, you contend, the most 
precious treasure in the moral capital of the world. He is the 
Perfect Man ; and men can really copy a life which a brother 
man has lived. But if Christ’s Godhead be insisted on, you 
contend that His Human Life ceases to be of value as an 


n Zech. vi. 13. Christ’s perpetual presentation of Himself before the 
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ethical model for humanity. An example must be in some 
sense upon a level with those who essay to imitate it. A model 
being, the conditions of whose existence are absolutely distinct 
from the conditions which surround his imitators, will be 
deemed to be beyond the reach of any serious imitation. If 
then the dogma of Christ’s Godhead does illuminate and sup- 
port other doctrines, this result is, in your judgment, purchased 
at the cost of practical interests. A merely human saviour 
would at least be imitable; and he would thus better respond 
to the immediate moral necessities of man. For man is, after 
all, the child of common sense; and before he embarks upon a 
serious enterprise, he desires to be reasonably satisfied that he 
is not aiming at the impracticable. 

1. Now this objection is of an essentially @ priori character. 
It contends that, if Christ is God, His Manhood must be out of 
the reach of human imitation. It does not deny the fact that 
He has been most closely imitated by those who have believed 
most entirely in His true Divinity. In fact it seems to leave 
out of sight two very pertinent considerations. 

(a2) The objector appears to forget, on the one hand, that 
according to the terms of the Catholic doctrine, our Lord is 
truly and literally Man, and that it is His Human Nature which 
is proposed to our imitation. His Divinity does not destroy 
the reality of His Manhood, by overshadowing or absorbing it. 
Certainly the Divine attributes of Jesus are beyond our imita-_ 
tion ; we can but adore a boundless Intelligence or a resistless 
Will. But the province of the imitable in the Life of Jesus is 
not indistinctly traced. As the Friend of publicans and sinners, 
as the Consoler of those who suffer, and as the Helper of those 
who want, Jesus Christ is at home among us. We can copy 
Him, not merely in the outward activities of charity, but in its 
inward temper; we can copy the tenderness, the meckness, the 
patience, the courage, which shine forth from His Perfect 
Manhood. His Human Perfections constitute indeed a fault- 
less Ideal of Beauty, which, as moral artists, we are bound to 
keep in view. What the true and highest model of a human 
life is, has been decided for us Christians by the appearance of 
Jesus Christ in the flesh. Others may endeavour to reopen 
that question. For us it is settled, and settled irrevocably. 
Nor are Christ’s Human Perfections other than human ; they 
are not, after the manner of Divine attributes, out of our reach ; 
they are not designed only to remind us of what human nature 
should, but cannot, be. We can approximate to them, even 
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indefinitely. That in our present state of imperfection we 
should reproduce them in their fulness is indeed impossible ; 
but it is certain that a close imitation of Jesus of Nazareth is at 
once our duty and our privilege. For God has ‘predestinated 
us to be conformed’ by that which we do, not less than by that 
which we endure, to the Human Image of His Blessed Son, 
‘that. He might be the Firstborn among many brethren?.’ 

(8) Nor, on the other hand, may it be forgotten that if we can 
thus copy our Lord, it is not in the strength of our fallen nature. 
Vain indeed would be the effort, if in a spirit of Pelagian self-re- 
liance, we should endeavour to reproduce in our own lives the like- 
ness of Christ. Our nature left to itself, enfeebled and depraved, 
cannot realize the ideal of which it is a wreck, until a higher 
power has entered into it, and made it what of itself it cannot be. 
Therefore the power of imitating Jesus comes from Jesus through 
His Spirit, His Grace, His Presence. Now, as in St. Paul’s day, 
‘Jesus Christ is in us’ Christians, ‘except we be reprobates 4,’ 
The ‘power that worketh in us’ is no mere memory of a distant 
past. It is not natural force of feeling, nor the strength with 
which self-discipline may brace the will. It is a living, ener- 
gizing, transforming influence, inseparable from the presence of a 
‘quickening Spirit” such as is in very deed our glorified Lord. 
Tf Christ bids us follow Him, it is because He Himself is the 
enabling principle of our obedience. If He would have us be 
like unto Himself, this is because He is willing by His indwelling 
Presence to reproduce His likeness within us. If it is His Will 
that we should grow up unto Him in all things Who is the Head, 
even Christ’; this is because His life-giving and life-sustaining 
power is really distributed throughout the body of His members‘. 
Of ourselves we are ‘miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked ¥,’ 
But we take counsel of Him, and buy of‘ His gold tried in the 
fire) and forthwith we ‘can do all things through Christ That 
strengtheneth usv.’ It is the Spiritual Presence of Christ in the 
Church and in Christian souls which makes the systematic imi- 
tation of Christ something else than a waste of energy”. But if 
the Christ Whom we imitate be truly human, the Christ Who 
thus creates and fertilizes moral power within us must be Divine. 
His Divinity does not disturb the outline of that model which 
is supplied by His Manhood; while it does furnish us with a 
stock of inward force, in the absence of which an imitation of 
the Perfect moral Being would be a fruitless enterprise. 

p Rom. viii. 29. 92 Cor. xii. 5. "1 Cor. xv. 45. * Eph. iv. 15. 
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2. Indeed, it is precisely this belief in the Divinity of our 
Lord which has enriched human life with moral virtues such as 
civilized paganism could scarcely have appreciated, and which it 
certainly could not have created. The fruitfulness of this great 
doctrine in the sphere of morals will be more immediately appa- 
rent, if we consider one or two samples of its productiveness. 

(4) When Greek thought was keenest, and Greek art most 
triumphantly creative, and Greek political life so organized as 
to favour in a degree elsewhere unknown among men the play 
of man’s highest natural energies, Greek society was penetrated 
through and through by an invisible enemy, more fatal in its 
ravages to thought, to art, to freedom, than the sword of any 
Persian or Macedonian foe. And already in the age of the early 
Czsars, Rome carried in her bosom the secret of her impending 
decline and fall in the coming centuries. St. Paul detected and 


exposed it in termsY which are not more explicit than those — 


employed by Tacitus and Juvenal. The life-blood of a race may be 
drained away less nobly than on the battle-field. Every capacity 
for high and generous exertion, or for the cheerful endurance of 
suffering at the bidding of duty, all the stock of moral force on 
which a country can rely in its hour of trial, may be sapped, 
destroyed, annihilated by a domestic traitor. So it fared with 
imperial Rome. The fate of the great empire was not really de- 
cided on the Rhine or on the Danube. Before the barbarians had 
as yet begun to muster their savage hordes along the frontiers 
of ancient civilization, their work had wellnigh been completed, 
their victory had been won, in the cities, the palaces, nay, in the 
very temples of the empire. And upon what resources could the 
old Pagan Society fall back, in its alarm at, and struggle with 
this formidable foe? It could not depend upon the State. The 
Emperor was the State by impersonation; and not unfrequently 
it happened that the Emperor was the public friend and patron 
of the State’s worst enemy. Nor could any reliance be placed 
upon philosophy. Doubtless philosophy meant well in some of 
its phases, in some of its representatives. But philosophy is 
much too feeble a thing to enter the lists successfully with animal 
passion; and, as a matter of fact, philosophy has more than once 
been compelled or cajoled into placing her intellectual weapons 
at the disposal of the sensualist. Nor did religion herself, in 
her pagan guise, supply the needed element of resistance and 
cure. Her mysteries were the sanction, her temples the scene, 
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her priests the ministers of the grossest debaucheries: and the 
misery of a degraded society might have seemed to be complete, 
when the institutions which were designed to shed some rays of 
light and love from a higher sphere upon the woes and brutalities 
of this lower world, did but consecrate and augment the thick 
moral darkness which made of earth a very hell 2. 

Now, that Jesus Christ has breasted this evil, is a matter of 
historical fact. His victory is chronicled, if not in the actual 
practice, yet in the conventional standard of modern society. 
Certainly the evil in question has not been fairly driven beyond 
the frontiers of Christendom ; the tone of our social intercourse, 
the sympathies of our literature, the proceedings of our law-courts, 
would remind us from time to time ‘that the Canaanite is yet 
in the land.’ But if he is not yet expelled from our borders, at 
least he is forced to skulk away from the face of a society which 
still names the Name of Jesus Christ. The most advanced 
scepticism among us at the present day does not venture with 
impunity to advocate habits which were treated as matters of 
course by the friends of Plato: even the licence of our sensuous 
poetry does not screen such advocacy from earnest and general 
indignation. This is because, far beyond the circle of His true 
worshippers, Jesus Christ has created in modern society a pub- 
lic opinion, sternly determined to discountenance and condemn 
moral mischief, which yet it may be unable wholly to prevent. 
This public opinion is sometimes tempted to disown its real 
parentage and its undoubted obligations. Instead of rejoicing 
to confess itself the pupil of Christ, it imagines schemes of 
independent morality framed altogether by human thinkers, 
which may relieve it of its sense of indebtedness to our Lord. 
But as a matter of fact, all that is thus true and wholesome in the 
national mind is an intellectual radiation from that actual mass 
of living purity, wherewith the Healer of men has beautified the 
lives of millions of Christians. And how has Jesus made men 
pure? Did He insist upon prudential and hygienic considerations? 
Did He prove that: the laws of the physical world cannot be 
strained or broken with physical impunity? No. For, at least, 
He knew human nature well; and experience does not justify the 
anticipation that scientific demonstrations of the physical con- 
sequences of sensual indulgence will be equal to the task of check- 
ing the surging impetuosity of passion. Did Christ, then, call 
men to purity only by the beauty of His Own example? Did He 
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only confront them with a living ideal of purity, so bright and 
beautiful as to shame them into hatred of animal degradation ? 
Again I say, Jesus Christ knew human nature well. If He had 
only offered an example of perfect purity, He would but have 
repeated the work of the ancient Law ; He would have given us 
an ideal, without the capacity of realizing it; He would have at 
best created a torturing sense of shortcoming and pollution, 
stimulated by the vision of an unattainable standard of perfection. 
Therefore He did not merely afford us in a Human form a fault- 
less example of chaste humanity. He did more. He did that 
which He could only do as being in truth the Almighty God. 
He made Himself one with our human nature, that He might 
heal and bless it through its contact with His Divinity. He 
folded it around His Eternal Person ; He made it His own; He 
made it a power which could quicken and restore us. And then, 
by the gift of His Spirit, and by sacramental joints and bands, 
He bound us to it®; He bound us through it to Himself; nay, 
He robed us in it; by it He entered into us, and made our 
members His own. Henceforth, then, the tabernacle of God is 
with men»; and ‘corpus regenerati fit caro Crucifixi.? Hence- 
forth Christian humanity is to be conscious of a Presence within 
it°, before which the unclean spirit cannot choose but shrink 
away discomfited and shamed 4, The Apostle’s argument to the 
Corinthian Christians expresses the language of the Christian 
conscience in presence of impure temptations, to the end of time. 
‘Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ? shall 
TI then take the members of Christ, and make them the members 
of an harlot? God forbide?’ From that day to this, the recoil 
from an ingratitude which a Christian only can exhibit, the dread 
of an act of sacrilege which a Christian only can commit, the 
loving recognition of an inward Presence which a Christian only 
can possess—these have been the controlling, sustaining, hallowine 
motives which by God’s grace have won the victory. But these 
motives are rooted in a doctrine of Christ’s sacramental union 
with His people, which is the veriest fable unless the indwelling 
Christ be truly God. The power of these motives to sustain us 
in purity varies with our hold on the master-truth which they so 
entirely presuppose. Such motives are strong and effective when 
our faith in a Divine Christ is strong ; they are weak when our 
faith in His Divinity is weak ; they vanish from our moral life, 
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_and leave us’a prey to our enemy, when the Godhead of Jesus is 
explicitly denied, and when the language which asserts the true 
incorporation of an Almighty Saviour with our frail humanity is 
resolved into the fantastic drapery of an empty metaphor. 

(8) If the civilized pagan was impure, he was also proud and 
self-asserting. He might perhaps deem overt acts of pride an 
imprudence, on the ground that they were likely to provoke a 
Nemesis from some spiteful deity. The fates were against con- 
tinued prosperity ; and it was unwise to boast of that which 
they waited to destroy,— 

‘Invida fatorum series, summisque negatum 
Stare dik, nimioque graves sub pondere lapsus f.’ 
But when this prudential consideration did not weigh with him, 
the pagan gave full scope to the assertion of self in thought, 
word, and act. The sentiment of pride was not in conflict with 
his higher conscience, as would be the case with Christians, He 
indulged it without scruple, nay rather upon principle,— 
‘Secundas fortunas decent superbiee 8.’ 
He was utterly unable to see intrinsic evil in it; and it pene- 
trated in a subtle but intense form into the heart of those better 
ethical systems which, like the later Stoicism, appeared most 
‘nearly to rival the moral glories of the Gospel. Pride indeed 
might seem to have been the misery of paganism rather than its 
fault. For man cannot detach himself from himself. Man is 
to himself, under all circumstances, an ever-present subject of 
thought ; but whether this thought is humbly to correspond to 
the real conditions of his existence, or is to assume the propor- 
tions of a turgid and miserable exaggeration, will depend on the 
question whether man does or does not see constantly and truly 
that One Being Who alone can reveal to him his true place in 
the moral and intellectual universe. Paganism was not humble, 
because to paganism the true God was but a name. The whole 
life and thought of the pagan world was therefore very naturally 
based on pride. Its literature, its governments, its religious 
institutions, its social organization and hierarchy, its doctrines 
about human life and human duty—all alike were based on the 
principle of a boundless self-assertion. They were based on that 
cruel and brutal principle which in the end hands over to the 
keenest wit and to the strongest arm the sceptre of a tyranny, 
that knows no bounds, save those of its strongest lust, checked 
and controlled by the most lively apprehensions of its selfish 
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foresight. Now how did Jesus Christ confront this power of 
pride thus dominant in the old pagan world. By precept? Un- 
doubtedly. “The kings of the Gentiles,’ He said to His followers, 
‘exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be soh, 
‘Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exaltedi,’ By example? Let us listen to 
Him. ‘Learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your soulsk.” ‘If I your Lord and Master 
have washed your feet, ye ought to wash one another’s feet 1,’ 
But why was His example so cogent? What was it in Jesus 
Christ which revealed to man the moral beauty and the moral 
power of the humiliation of self? Was it that being a Man, 
Who had within His grasp the prizes which are at the command 
of genius, or the state and luxuries which may be bought by 
wealth, He put these things from Him? If He was only Man, 
did He really forego wealth and station? Were they ever—at 
least on a great scale—within His reach? Even if it be thought 
that they were; was His renunciation of them a measure of 
‘that mind which is in Christ Jesus™, to which St. Paul directs 
the gaze of the practical Christian? St. Paul, as we have seen, 
meant something far higher than the’ refusal of any earthly 
greatness when he drew attention to the self-renunciation of his 
Lord and Master. ‘Being in the form of God,... He emptied 
Himself of His glory, and took on Him the form of a slaven.’ 
Historically speaking, it is not Christ’s renunciation of earthly 
advantages which has really availed to make Christians humble. 
The strongest motives to Christian humility are, first, the nearer 
sight of God’s Purity and Blessedness which we attain through 
communion with His Blessed Son, and next, or rather especially, 
as the Apostle points out, the real scope and force of Christ’s 
own example. Christ left the glory which He had with the 
Father before the world was, to become Man. He ‘took upon 
Him our flesh, and suffered death upon the Cross, that all man- 
kind might follow the example of His great humility®.’ There- 
fore the manifestations of humility in Christendom have varied, 
on the whole, correspondingly with earnestness of belief in that 
pre-existent glory from which the Redeemer bent so humbly to 
the Cross of shame. Certainly, in Jesus this deepest of hu- 
miliations was the fruit of His charity fer souls ; whereas, in us, 
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humble thoughts and deeds are the necessary because the just 
expression of a true self-knowledge. Yet, nevertheless, the 
doctrine of Christ's true Godhead, discerned through the 
voluntary lowliness and sufferings of His Manhood, braces 
humility, and rebukes pride at the bar of the Christian con- 
science. Can men really see God put such honour on humility, 
and be as though they saw it not? Can a creature, who has 
nothing good in him that he has not received, and whose moral 
evil is entirely his own, behold the Highest One thus teaching 
him the truthful attitude of a created life, without emotion, with- 
out shame, without practical self-abasement? What place is there 
for great assertions of self in a man who sincerely believes that 
he has been saved by the Death of the Incarnate Son of God? 
Who has the heart to vaunt his own opinion, or to parade his 
accomplishments, or to take secret pleasure in income or station 
or intellectual power, when he reflects upon the astonishing 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, when He was rich, for our 
sakes became poorP? It is the Incarnation which has confronted 
human pride, by revealing God clearly to the conscience of men, 
but also, and especially, by practically setting the highest possible 
honour upon extreme self-humiliation. It is the Incarnation 
which has led men to veil high gifts, and to resign places of in- 
fluence, and to forego the advantages of wealth and birth, that 
they might have some part, however fractionally small, in the 
moral glories of Bethlehem and Calvary. It is the Incarnation 
which has thus saved society again and again from the revo- 
lutionary or despotic violence of unbridled ambitions, by bringing 
into the field of political activity the corrective, compensating 
force of active self-denial. An enthusiasm for withdrawal from 
the general struggle to aggrandise self has fascinated those wor- 
shippers of an Incarnate God, who have learnt from Him the 
true glory of taking the lowest place at the feast of human life. 
But the motive for such repression of self is powerful only so 
far as faith in Christ’s Godhead is clear and strong. The culture 
of humility does not enter into the ordinary schemes of natural 
ethics; and Humanitarian doctrines are found, as a rule, to 
accompany intellectual and social self-assertion. It has been 
true from the first, it is true at this hour, that a sincere faith 
which recognises in the Son of Mary, laid in His manger and 
nailed to His Cross, none other than the Only-begotten Son of 
God, is the strongest incentive to conquer the natural pride of 
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the human heart, and to learn the bearing of a little childa— 
that true note of predestined nobility —in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

(y) Let us take one more illustration of the moral fruitfulness 
of a faith in the Divinity of our Saviour. There is a grace, to 
which the world itself does homage, and which those who bend 
neither heart nor knee before the world’s Redeemer admit to be 
the consequence of His appearance among men. 

Heathenism, as being impure and proud, was consistently 
unloving. For as the one vice eats out the delicacy and heart 
of all true tenderness, so the other systematically enthrones 
self upon the ruins of the unselfish affections. Despite the 
Utopian sketches which have been drawn by the philosophers of 
the last century, the sentiment of ‘humanity’ is too feeble a 
thing to create in us a true love of man as man. Man does not, 
in his natural state, love his brother man, except it be from 
motives of interest or blood-relationship. N: ay, man regards all 
who are not thus related to him as forming the great company 
of his natural rivals and enemies, from whom he has nothing to 
expect save that which the might or the prudence of self-interest 
may dictate. 
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Such is the voice of unchristianized nature: man’s highest love 
is the love of self, varied by those subordinate affections which 
minister to self-love: and society is an agglomeration of self- 
loving beings, whose ruling instincts are shaped by force or by 
prudence into a political whole, but who are ever ready, as op- 
portunity may arise, to break forth into the excesses of an 
unchecked barbarism. Contempt for and cruelty towards the 
slave, hatred of the political or literary rival, suspicious aversion 
for the foreigner, disbelief in the reality of human virtue and of 
human disinterestedness, were recognised ingredients in the 
temper of pagan times. The science of life consisted in 
a practical equation between the measure of evil which 
desirable to inflict upon others, and the amount of su 
which it might be necessary to endure at their hands. Love of 
mankind would have seemed folly to a society, the recognised 
law of whose life was selfishness, and whose vices culminated in 
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a mutual hatred between man and man, class and class, race 
and race, thinly veiled by the hollow conventionalisms which 
distinguished Pagan civilization from pure barbarisms. 

How did Jesus Christ reform this social corruption? He gave 
the New Commandment. ‘This is My commandment, that ye 
love one another, as I have loved yout.’ But was His love merely 
the love of a holy man for those whose hearts were too dull and 
earthly to love Him in return? Could such a human love as 
this have availed to compass a moral revolution, and to change 
the deepest instincts of mankind? Is it not a fact that Christians 
have measured the love of Jesus Christ as man measures all love, 
by observing the degree in which it involves the gift of self? 
Love is ever the gift of self. It gives that which costs us some- 
thing, or it is not love. Its spirit may vary in the degree of 
intensity, but it is ever the same. It is always and everywhere 
the sacrifice of self. It is the gift of time, or of labour, or of 
income, or of affection ; it is the surrender of reputation and of 
honour ; it is the acceptance of sorrow and of pain for others. 
The warmth of the spirit of love varies with the felt greatness 
of the sacrifice which expresses it and which is its life. There- 
fore the love of the Divine Christ is infinite. ‘He loved me,’ 
says an apostle, ‘and gave Himself for me¥.’ The ‘Self’ which 
He gave for man was none other than the Infinite God: the 
reality of Christ's Godhead is the truth which can alone measure 
the greatness of His love. The charities of His earthly life are 
but so many sparks from the central column of flame, which 
burns in the Self-devotion of the Eternal Son of God. The 
agonies of His Passion are illuminated each and all with a moral 
no less than a doctrinal meaning, by the momentous truth that 
He Who is crucified between two thieves is nevertheless the 
Lord of Glory. From this faith in the voluntary Self-immolation 
of the Most Holy, a new power of love has streamed forth into 
the soul of man. Of this love, before the Incarnation, man not 
only had no experience ; his moral education would not have 
trained him even to admire it. But the Infinite Being bowing 
down to Self-chosen humiliation and agony, that, without violat- 
ing His essential attributes, He might win to Himself the heart 
of His erring creatures, has provoked an answer of grateful love, 
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first towards Himself, and then for His sake towards His crea- 
tures. Thus ‘with His Own right Hand, and with His holy 
Arm, He hath gotten Himself the victory®’ over the selfishness 
as over the sins of man. ‘We love Him because He first loved 
usy.’ If human life has been brightened by the thousand 
courtesies of our Christian civilization ; if human pain has been 
alleviated by the unnumbered activities of Christian charity ; if 
the face of Christendom is beautified by institutions which cheer 
the earthly existence of millions; these results are due to 
Christian faith in the Charity of the Redeemer, which is infinite 
because the Redeemer is Divine. And thus the temples of 
Christendom, visibly perpetuating the worship of Christ from 
age to age, are not the only visible witnesses among us to His 
Divine prerogatives. The hospital, in which the bed of anguish 
is soothed by the hand of science under the guidance of love ; 
the penitentiary, where the victims of a selfish passion are raised 
to a new moral life by the care and delicacy of an unmercenary 
tenderness ; the school, which gathers the ragged outcasts of our 
great cities, rescuing them from the ignorance and vice of which 
else they must be the prey ;—what is the fountain-head of these 
blessed and practical results, but the truth of His Divinity, Who 
has kindled man into charity by giving Himself for man? The - 
moral results of Calvary are what they are, because Christ is 
God. He Who stooped from heaven to the humiliations of the 
Cross has opened in the heart of redeemed man a fountain of 
love and compassion. No distinctions within the vast circle of 
the human family can narrow or pervert its course 3 Nor can it 
cease to flow while Christians believe, that Christ crucified for 
men is the Only-begotten Son of God. 

It is therefore an error to suppose that the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Divinity has impoverished the moral life of Christendom 
“by removing Christ from the category of imitable beings.’ For 
on the one hand, the doctrine leaves His Humanity altogether 
intact ; on the other, it enhances the force of His example as a 
model of the graces of humility and love. Thus from age to age 
this doctrine has in truth fertilized the moral soil of human life, 
not less than it has guarded and illuminated intellectual truth. 
How indeed could it be otherwise? ‘If God spared not His 
Own Son, but freely gave Him up for us all, how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things?’ Who shall wonder if 
wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption are 
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given with the gift of the Eternal Son? Who shall wonder if by 
this gift, a keen, strong sense of the Personality and Life of God, 
and withal a true estimate of man’s true dignity, of his capacity, 
through grace, for the highest forms of life, are guarded in the 
sanctuary of human thought? Who shall gainsay it, if along 
with this gift we inherit a body of revealed and certain truth, 
reposing on the word of an Infallible Teacher ; if we are washed 
in a stream of cleansing Blood, which flows from an atoning 
fountain opened on Calvary for the sin and uncleanness of a 
guilty world ; if we are sustained by sacraments which make us 
really partakers of the Nature of our God; if we are capable of 
virtues which embellish and elevate humanity, yet which, but for 
the strength and example of our Lord, might have seemed too 
plainly unattainable ? 

For the Divinity of God’s Own Son, freely. given for us 
sinners to suffer and to die, is the very heart of our Christian 
faith. It cannot be denied without tearing out the vitals of a 
living Christianity. Its roots are struck far back into the pro- 
phecy, the typology, the ethics, of the Old Testament. It alone 
supplies a satisfactory explanation of the moral attitude of Jesus 
Christ towards His contemporaries. It is the true key to His 
teaching, to His miracles, to the leading mysteries of His life, to 
His power of controlling the issues of history. As such, it is 
put forward by apostles who, differing in much besides, were 
made one by this faith in His Divinity and in the truths which 
are bound up with it. It enters into the world of speculative 
discussion ; 1t is analysed, criticized, denounced, proscribed, be- 
trayed ; yet it emerges from the crucible wherein it has been 
exposed to the action of every intellectual solvent that hostile 
ingenuity could devise ; it has lost nothing from, it has added 
nothing to, its original significance ; it has only been clothed in 
a symbol which interprets it to new generations, and which lives 
in the confessions of the grateful Church. Its later history is 
explained when we remember the basis on which it really rests. 
The question of Christ’s Divinity is the question of the truth or 
falsehood of Christianity. ‘If Christ be not God,’ it has been 
truly said, ‘He is not so great as Mohammed.’ But Christ’s 
moral relation to Mohammed may safely be left to every un- 
sophisticated conscience ; and if the conscience owns in Him the 
Moral Chief of humanity, it must take Him at His word when 
He unveils before it His superhuman glory. 

But the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity does not merely bind us 
to the historic past, and above all to the first records of Chris- 
vu]. Kk 
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tianity ; it is at this hour the strength of the Christian Church. 
There are forces abroad in the world of thought which, if they 
could be viewed apart from all that counteracts them, might well 
make a Christian fear for the future of humanity. It is not 
merely that the Church is threatened with the loss of possessions 
secured to her by the reverence of centuries, and of a place of 
honour which may perhaps have guarded civilization more effec- 
tively than it can be shewn to have strengthened religion. The 
Faith has once triumphed without these gifts of Providence ; 
and, if God wills, she can again dispense with them. But never 
since the first ages of the Gospel was fundamental Christian 
truth denied and denounced so largely, and with such passionate 
animosity, as is the case at this moment in each of the most 
civilized nations of Europe. It may be that God has in store 
for His Church greater trials to her faith than she has yet 
experienced ; it may be that along with the revived scorn of the 
old pagan spirit, the persecuting sword of pagan hatred will yet 
be unsheathed. Be it so, if so He wills it. The holy city is 
strong in knowing ‘that God is in the midst of her, therefore 
shall she not be removed ; God’ shall help her, and that right 
early. The heathen make much ado, and the kingdoms are 
moved ; but God hath shewed His Voice, and the earth shall. 
melt away.’ When the waters of human opinion rage and swell, 
and the mountains shake at the tempest of the same, our Divine 
Lord is not unequal to the defence of His Name and His 
Honour. If the sky seem dark and the winds contrary ; if ever 
and anon the strongest intellectual and social currents of our 
civilization mass themselves threateningly, as if to overwhelm 
the holy bark as she rides upon the waves; we know Who is 
with her, unwearied and vigilant, though He should seem to 
sleep. His presence forbids despondency ; His presence assures 
us that a cause which has consistently conquered in its day of 
apparent failure, cannot but calmly abide the issue. ‘ Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat ; the flocks shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls: yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy 
in the God of my salvation.’ 

Would that these anxieties might in God’s good providence 
work out a remedy for the wounds of His Church! Would 
that, in presence of the common foe, and yet more by clinging 
to the common faith, Christians could learn to understand each 
other! Surely it might seem that agreement in so stupendous 
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a belief as the Divinity of our Crucified Lord might avail to 
overshadow, or rather to force on a reconciliation of the differ- 
ences which divide those who share it. Is it but the indulgence 
of a fond dream to hope that a heartier, more meditative, more 
practical grasp of the Divinity of Jesus will one day again unite 
His children in the bonds of a restored unity? Is it altogether 
chimerical to expect that Christians who believe Christ to be 
truly God, will see more clearly what is involved in that faith, 
and what is inconsistent with it ; that they will supply what is 
wanting or will abandon what is untenable in their creed and 
practice, so that before men and angels they may openly unite 
in the adoring confession of their Divine Head? The pulse 
quickens, and the eyes fill with tears, at the bare thought of 
this vision of peace, at this distant but blessed prospect of a 
reunited Christendom. What dark doubts would it not dispel ! 
What deep consolations would it not shed forth on millions of 
souls! What fascination would not the spectacle of concordant 
prayer and harmonious action among the servants of Christ 
exert over the hearts of sinners! With what majestic energy 
would the reinvigorated Church, ‘terrible as an army with 
banners,’ address herself forthwith to the heartier promotion of 
man’s best interests, to the richer development of the Christian 
life, to more energetic labours for the conversion of the world ! 
But we may not dwell, except in hope and prayer, upon the 
secrets of Divine Providence. It may be our Lord’s purpose to 
shew to His servants of this generation only His work, and to 
reserve for their children the vision of His glory. It must be 
our duty, in view of His revealed Will, and with a simple faith 
in His Wisdom and His Power, to pray our Lord ‘that all they 
that do confess God’s Holy Name, may agree in the truth of 
His Holy Word, and live in unity and godly love.’ 

But here we must close this attempt to reassert, against some 
misapprehensions of modern thought, the great truth which 
guards the honour of Christ, and which is the most precious 
feature in the intellectual heritage of Christians, And for you, 
dear brethren, who by your generous interest or by your warm 
sympathies have so accompanied and sustained him, what can 
the preacher more fittingly or more sincerely desire, than that 
any clearer sight of the Divine Person of our glorious and living 
Lord which may have been granted you, may be, by Him, 
blessed to your present sanctification and to your endless peace ? 


_ If you are intellectually persuaded that in confessing the true 


Godhead of Jesus you have not followed a cunningly-devised 
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fable, or the crude imagination of a semi-barbarous and distant 
age, then do not allow yourselves to rest content with this intel- 
lectual persuasion. A truth so sublime, so imperious, has other 
work to do in you besides shaping into theoretic compactness a 
certain district of your thought about the goodness of God and 
the wants of man. The Divine Christ of the Gospel and the 
Church is no mere actor, though He were the greatest, in the 
great tragedy of human history; He belongs not exclusively 
or especially to the past; He is ‘the Same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. He is at this moment all that He was 
eighteen centuries ago, all that He has been to our fathers, 
all that He will be to our children. He is the Divine and 
Infallible Teacher, the Healer and Pardoner of sin, the Source 
of all graces, the Conqueror of Satan and of death—now, as 
of old, and as in years to come. Now as heretofore, He is 
‘able to save unto the uttermost them that come unto God 
by Him ; now, as on the day of His triumph over death, 
‘He opens the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers ;’ now, 
as in the first age of the Church, He it is ‘that hath the key 
of David, that openeth, and no man shutteth ; and shutteth, 
and no man openeth.’ He is ever the Same; but, as the 
children of time, whether for good or evil, we move onwards in 
perpetual change. The hours of life pass, they do not return ; 
they pass, yet they are not forgotten ; ‘pereunt et imputantur.’ 
But the present is our own ; we may resolve, if we will, to live 
as men who live for the glory of an Incarnate God. Brethren, 
you shall not repent it, if, when life’s burdens press heavily, and 
especially at that solemn hour when human help must fail, you 
are able to lean with strong confidence on the arm of an 
Almighty Saviour. May He in deed and truth be with you, 
alike in your pilgrimage through this world, and when that 
brief journey is drawing to its close! May you, sustained by 
His Presence and aid, so pass through the valley of the shadow 
of death as to fear no evil, and to find, at the gate of the eternal 
world, that all the yearnings of faith and hope are to be more 
than satisfied by the vision of the Divine ‘King in His 
Beauty !’ 
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NOTES. 


NOTE A, on Lecture I. 


Tue works upon the Life of our Lord alluded to in the text are 
the following. 


1. Das Leben Jesu, von Dr. F. D. Strauss. 1835. This work 
passed through several editions, and in 1864 was followed 
up by Das Leben Jesu, fiir das Deutsche Volk bearbeitet. 
Leipsig, Brockhaus. 


Strauss’ argument is chiefly concerned with the differences 
between the Evangelists, and with the miraculous features of 
their narratives. He regards the miracles as ‘myths,’ that is to 
say, as pure fictions. His position is, that the speculative ideas 
about Jesus which were circulating in the first century were 
dressed up in a traditional form, the substance of which was 
derived from the Messianic figures of the Old Testament. This 
violent supposition was really dictated by Strauss’ philosophy. 
Denying the possible existence of miracle, of the supernatural, of 
the invisible world, and even the existence of a personal living 
God, Strauss undertakes to explain the Gospel-history as the 
natural development of germs previously latent in the world of 
human life and thought. Upon the ground that nothing is 
absolute, that all is relative, Strauss will not allow that any one 
man can absolutely have realized the ‘idea’ of humanity. The 
sanctity of Jesus was only relative; and, speaking historically, 
Jesus fell far below the absolute Idea to which the thought of the 
Apostolical age endeavoured to elevate Him by the ‘mythical’ 
additions to his ‘Life.’ Thus Strauss’ criticism is in reality the 
application of Hegel’s doctrine of ‘absolute idealism’ to the 
Gospel narratives. ‘It is,’ observes Dr. Mill, ‘far more from a 
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itive of working out on: a historical ground the philosophical 
principles of his master, than from any attachment to mythical 
theories on their own account, that we are clearly to deduce the 
destructive process which Strauss has applied to the Life of 
Jesus.’ (Myth. Interpr. p. 11.) 
Strauss’ later work is addressed not to the learned, but to the 
German people, with a view to destroying the influence of the 
Lutheran pastors. He observes in his Preface : ‘ Wer die Pfaffen 
aus der Kirche schaffen will, der muss erst das Wunder aus der 
Religion schaffen.’ (Vorrede, p. xix.) With this practical object 
he sets to work ; and although the results at which he arrives 
are perhaps more succinctly stated than in his earlier book, the 
real difference between them is not considerable. He makes 
little use of the critical speculations on the Gospels which have 
been produced in Protestant and Rationalistic Germany during 
the last thirty years. Thus he is broadly at issue with the later 
Tiibingen writers on the subject of St. Mark’s Gospel; he 
altogether disputes their favourite theory of its ‘ originality,’ and 
views it as only a colourless réswmé of the narratives of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke. His philosophical theory still, however, 
controls his religious speculations: Jesus did for religion what 
Socrates did for philosophy, and Aristotle for science. Although 
the appearance of Jesus in the world constituted an epoch, He 
belonged altogether to humanity: He did not rise above it; 
He might even be surpassed. The second book, like the first, is 
an elaboration of the thesis that ‘the idea cannot attain its full 
development in a single individual of the species ; and to this 
elaboration there are added some fierce attacks upon the social 
and religious institutions of Europe, designed more particularly 


to promote an anti-Christian social revolution in northern 
Germany. 


2. Das Charakterbild Jesu, ein biblischer Versuch, von Dr. Daniel 
Schenkel. 2te Auflage. Wiesbaden, 1864. 


Dr. Schenkel begins by insisting upon the ‘irrational’ cha- 
racter of the Church’s doctrine of the Union of two Natures in ~ 
our Lord’s Person. Nothing, he thinks, short of the oppression 
with which the medieval Church treated all attempts at free 
thought can account for the perpetuation of such a dogma. The 
Reformers, although they proclaimed the principle of free enquiry, 
yet did not venture honestly to apply it to the traditional doe- 
trine of Christ’s Person ; primitive Protestantism was afraid of 
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the consequences of its fundamental principle. The orthodox 
doctrine accordingly outlived the Reformation; but the older 
Rationalisin has established a real claim upon our gratitude by in- 
sisting upon the pure Humanity of Christ, although, Dr. Schenkel 
thinks, it has too entirely stripped Him of His ‘ Divinity,’ that 
is to say, of the moral beauty to which we may still apply that 
designation. As for the Christ of Schleiermacher, he is a pro- 
duct of the yearnings and aspirations of that earnest and gifted 
teacher, but he is not, according to Schenkel, the Jesus of 
history. Strauss does.in the main, represent Jesus such as He 
was in the reality of His historical life; but Strauss’ repre- 
sentation is too much tinged with modern colourings ; nor are 
his desolating negations sufficiently counterbalanced by those 
positive results of this thoroughgoing ‘criticism’ upon which 
Dr. Schenkel proposes to dwell. For the future, faith in Christ 
is to rest on more solid bases than ‘auf denen des Aberglaubens, 
der Priesterherrschaft, und einer mit heiteren oder schreckenden 
Bildern angefiillten Phantasie.’ (p. 11.) 

Dr. Schenkel makes the most of the late Tiibingen theory of 
the ‘originality,’ as it is called, of St. Mark, and of the non- 
historical character, as he maintains, of the Gospel of St. John ; 
although he deals very ‘freely’ with the materials, which he re- 
serves as still entitled to historical consideration. Dr. Schenkel 
does not hold that the Evangelistic account of Christ’s miracles 
is altogether mythical ; it has, he thinks, a certain basis of fact. 
He admits that our Lord may have possessed what may be 
termed a miraculous gift, even if this should be rightly explained 
to be only a rare natural endowment. He had a power of calm- 
ing persons of deranged mind ; His assurances of the pardon of 
their sins, acting beneficially on their nervous system, produced 
these restorative effects. Dr. Schenkel holds it to be utterly 
impossible that Jesus could have worked ‘any of the ‘ miracles of 
nature ;’ since this would have proved him to be truly God. All 
such narratives as His calming the storm in the lake are there- 
fore part of that ‘torrent of legend’ with which the historical 
germ of His real Life has been overlaid by later enthusiasms. 
The Resurrection, accordingly, is not a fact of history; it is a 
creation of the imaginative devotion of the first disciples. (See 
p- 314.) Dr. Schenkel considers the appearances of our Risen 
Lord to have been only so many glorifications of His character 
in the hearts of those who believed in Him. To them He was 
manifested as One who lives eternally, in that He has founded 
His kingdom on earth by His word and His Spirit. 
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The main idea of Dr. Schenkel’s book is to make the Life of 
Jesus the text of an attack upon those who are Conservatives in 
politics and orthodox Lutherans in religion. It is not so much 
a biography, or even a sketch of character, as a polemical 
pamphlet. The treatment of our Lord’s words and actions, and 
still more the highly-coloured representation of the Pharisees, 
are throughout intended to express the writer’s view of schools 
and parties in Lutheran Germany. The Pharisees of course are 
the orthodox Lutherans; while Jesus Christ is the political 
demagogue and liberal sceptic. With some few exceptions, the 
etiquette of history is scrupulously observed ; and yet the really 
historical interest is as small, as the polemical references are 
continuous and piquant. The woes which Jesus pronounces 
against the Pharisees are not directed simply against hypocrisy 
and formalism ; ‘the curse of Christ,’ we are told, ‘like the 
trumpet of the last Judgment, lights for ever upon every church 
that is based upon tradition and upon the ascendancy of a 
privileged clergy.’ ‘Der Weheruf Jesu ist noch nicht verklungen. 
Er trifft noch heute, wie eine Posaune des Gerichts, jedes auf die 
Satzungen der Ueberlieferung und auf die Herrschaft eines mit 
Vorzugsrechten ausgestatteten Klerus gegriindete Kirchenthum.’ 
(p. 254.) Perhaps the most singular illustration of profane reck- 
lessness in exegesis that can easily be found in modern literature 
is Dr. Schenkel’s explanation of the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
This sin, he tells us, does not consist, as we may have mistakenly 
supposed, in a deliberate relapse from grace into impenitence ; it 
is not the sin of worldly or unbelieving persons. I¢ is the sin of 
orthodoxy ; it is a ‘Theologisch-hierarchischer Verhirtung und 
Verstockung ;’ and those who defend and propagate the ancient 
faith of Christians, in spite of rationalistic warnings against doing 
so, are really guilty of it. (Charakt. p. 106.) 

Dr. Schenkel has explained himself more elaborately on some 
points in his pamphlet ‘Die Protestantische Freiheit, in ihrem 
gegenwartigen Kampfe mit der kirchlichen Reaktion. Wies- 
baden, 1862. He fiercely demands a Humanitarian Christology 
(p. 153). He laments that even Zwingli’s thought was still 
fettered by the formule of Nicea and Chalcedon (p. 152), nay, 
he remarks that St. Paul himself has assigned to Christ a rank 
which led on naturally to the Church-belief in the Divinity of 
His Person (p. 148). That belief Drs Schenkel considers to be 
a shred of heathen superstition which had found its way into the 
circle of Christian ideas (ibid.); while he sorrowfully protests 
that the adoration of Jesus, both in the public Services of the 
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Church and in the Christian consciousness, has superseded that 
of God the Father. ‘Vom fiinften Jahrhundert bis zur Reforma- 
tion (he might have begun four centuries earlier and gone on for 
three centuries later) wird Jesus Christ durchgiingig als der 
Herrgott verehrt’ (p. 149). Indeed, throughout this brochure 
Dr. Schenkel’s positions are simply-those of the old Socinianism, 
resting however upon a Rationalistic method of treatment, which 
in its more logical phases regards much of what Socinianism 
itself retains, as the yoke of an intolerable orthodoxy. 


3. Geschichte Christus’ und Seiner Zeit, von Heinrich Ewald. 
Gottingen, 1857. 2% Ausgabe. 


This work is on no account to be placed on the level of those 
of Strauss or Schenkel, to which in some most vital particulars 
it is opposed. Indeed, Ewald’s defence of St. John’s Gospel, and 
his deeper spirituality of tone, must command a religious in- 
terest, which would be of a high order, if only this writer 
believed in our Lord’s Godhead. That this, unhappily, is not 
the case, will be apparent upon a careful study of the concluding 
chapter of this volume on ‘ Die Ewige Verherrlichung,’ pp. 496- 
504,—beautiful as are some of the passages which it contains. 
His explanation of the titles ‘Son of God’ and ‘Word of God,’ 
p. 502, is altogether inadequate ; and his statement that ‘nie 
hat Jesu als der Sohn und das Wort Gottes sich mit der Vater 
und Gotte Selbst (from whom Ewald accordingly distinguishes 
our Lord) verwechselt oder vermessen sich selbst diesem gleich- 
gestellt,’ is simply contradicted by St. John v. and x. 


4. Die Menschliche Entwickelung Jesu Christi, von Th. Kem. 
Ziivich, 1861. Die geschichtliche Wiirde Jesu, von Th. Keim, 
Ziivich, 1864. Der geschichtliche Christus, Hine Rethe von 
Vortrigen mit Quellenbeweis und Chronologie des Lebens 
Jesu, von Th. Keim. Ziirich, 1866. 


Dr. Keim, although rejecting the fourth Gospel, retains too 
much of the mind of Schleiermacher to be justly associated with 
Drs. Strauss or Schenkel. Dr. Keim, indeed, sees in our Lord 
only a Man, but still an eminently mysterious Man of incom- 
parable grandeur of character. He recognises, although in- 
adequately, the startling self-assertion of our Lord ; and he 
differs most emphatically from Strauss, Schenkel, and Renan in 
recognising the real sinlessness of Jesus. He admits, too, the 
historical value of our Lord’s eschatological discourses ; he does 
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not regard His miracles ‘of nature’ as absolutely impossible ; 
and he heartily believes in the reality of Christ’s own Resurrec- 
tion from the dead. He cannot account for the phenomenon of 
the Church, if the Resurrection be denied. Altogether he seems 
to consider that the Life of Jesus as a spiritual, moral, and, in 
some respects, supernatural fact, is unique; but an intellectual 
spectre, the assumed invariability of historical laws, as we con- 
ceive them, seems to interpose so as to prevent him from 
drawing the otherwise inevitable inference. Yet for such as 
he is, let us hope much. 


5. La Vie de Jésus, par E. Renan. Paris, 1863. 


Of this well-known book it may suffice here to say a very few 
words. Its one and only excellence is its incomparable style. 
From every other point of view it is deplorable. Historically, it 
deals most arbitrarily with the data upon which it professes to 
be based. Thus in the different pictures of Christ’s aim and 
action, during what are termed the second and the third periods 
of His Ministry, a purely artificial contrast is presented. Theo- 
logically, this work proceeds throughout on a really atheistic - 
assumption, disguised beneath the thin veil of a pantheistic 
phraseology. It assumes that no such being as a personal God 
exists at all. The ‘god’ with whom, according to M. Renan, 
Jesus has such uninterrupted communion, but from whom he is 
so entirely distinct, is only the ‘category of the ideal.’ It is, 
however, when we look at the ‘ Vie de Jésus’ from a moral point 
of view, that its shortcomings are most apparent in their length 
and breadth. Its hero is a fanatical impostor, who pretends to 
be and to do that which he knows to be beyond him, but who 
nevertheless is held up to our admiration as the, ideal of hu- 
manity. In place of the Divine and Human Christ of the 
Gospels, M. Renan presents us with a character devoid of any 
real majesty, of any tolerable consistency, and even of the con- 
stituent elements of moral goodness. If M. Renan himself does 
not perceive that the object of his enthusiasm is simply an 
offence to any healthy conscience, this is only an additional 
proof, if one were needed, of the fatal influence of pantheistic 
thought upon the most gifted natures. It destroys the sensitive- 
ness of the moral nerve. Enough to say that M. Renan presents 
us with a Christ who in his Gethsemane was possibly thinking 
of ‘les jeunes filles qui auraient peut-étre consenti 4 Vaimer,’ 
(P- 379-) 
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It ought perhaps here to be added that M. de Pressensé’s 
work, ‘ Jésus-Christ, son Temps, sa Vie, son Giuvre,’ Paris, 1865, 
although failing (as might be expected) to do justice to the 
sacramental side of our Lord’s Incarnation and Teaching, is yet 
on the whole a most noble contribution to the cause of Truth, 
for which the deep gratitude of all sincere Christians cannot but 
be due to its accomplished author. 


6. Ecce Homo ; @ Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ. London and Cambridge, Macmillan, 1866. 


Every one who reads ‘Ecce Homo’ must heartily admire the 
generous passion for human improvement which glows through- 
out the whole volume. And especial acknowledgment is due to 
the author from Christian believers, for the emphasis with 
which he hag insisted on the following truths :— 

Christ’s moral sublimity. 
Christ’s claim of supremacy. 
Christ’s success in His work. 

Incidentally, moreover, he has brought out into their true 
prominence some portions of the truth, which are lost sight of 
by popular religionists in England. As an example of this, his 
earnest recognition of the visibility of the Society founded by 
Christ may be instanced. But, on the other hand, the writer 
has carefully avoided all reference to the cardinal question of 
Christ’s Person; and he tells us that he has done this deliber- 
ately. (Pref. to 5th Ed. p. xx.) The result however is, that his 
book is pervaded, as it seems to many of his readers, by an es- 
sential flaw. It is not merely that our Lord’s claims cannot be 
morally estimated apart from a clear estimate of His Person. 
The author professes to be answering the question, ‘What was 
Christ’s object in founding the Society which is called by His 
Name?’ Now to attempt to answer this question, while dis- 
missing all theological consideration of the dignity of Christ’s 
Person, involves the tacit assumption that the due estimate of 
His Person is not relevant to the appreciation of His Work; in 
other words, the assumption, that so far as the evidence yielded 
by the work of Christ goes, the Christology of the Nicene Creed is 
at least uncertain. The author of ‘Ecce Homo’ is however either 
a Humanitarian, or he is a believer in our Lord’s Divinity, or 
he is undecided. If he is a Humanitarian, then the assumption 
is, as far as it goes, in harmony with his personal convictions ; 
only it should, for various and obvious reasons, have been more 
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plainly stated, since, inter alia, it embarrasses his view of our 
Lord’s claims and character with difficulties which he does not 
recognise. If he believes in Christ’s Divinity, then in his forth- 
coming volume (besides rewriting such chapters as chap. 2, on 
The Temptation) he will have to enlarge very seriously, or 
rather altogether to recast, the account which he has actually 
given of Christ’s work. If the writer be himself in doubt as to 
whether Christ is or is not God, then surely he is not in a 
position to give any account whatever of Christ’s work, which 
is within the limits of human capacity on one hypothesis, and as 
utterly transcends them on the other. In short, it is impossible 
for a man to profess to give a real answer to the question, what 
Christ intended to accomplish, until he has told us who and 
what Christ was. That fragment of Christ’s work of which we 
gather an account from history contributes its share to the 
solution of the question of Christ’s Person; but our Lord’s 
Personal Rank is too intimately bound up with the moral 
justification of His language, and with the real nature and range 
of His action upon humanity, to bear the adjournment which 
the author of ‘Eece Homo’ has thought advisable. 

There are several errors in the volume which might seem to 
shew that the author is himself unfamiliar with the faith of the 
Church ; as they would not have been natural in a person who 
believed it, but who was throwing himself for the time being 
into the mental position of a Humanitarian in order the better 
to do justice to his arguments. For instance, the author con- 
founds, St. John’s Baptism with Christ’s. He supposes that 
Nicodemus came to Jesus by night in order to seek a dispen- 
sation from being publicly baptized, and so admitted into 
Christ’s Society. He imagines that Christ prayed on the Cross 
only for the Roman soldiers who actually crucified Him, and 
not for the Pharisees, against whom (it is a most painful as well 
as an unwarranted suggestion) He continued to feel fierce 
indignation. This indeed is an instance of the author’s ten- 
dency to identify his own imaginations with the motives and 
feelings of Jesus Christ, where Scripture is either silent or 


points in an opposite direction. The author is apparently 
carried away by his earnest indignation against certain forms 
of selfish and insincere vice, such as Pharisaism ; nor is he 
wholly free from the disposition so to colour the past as to make 
it express suggestively his own feelings about persons and 
schools of the present day. The naturalistic tone of his thought 
is apparent in his formula, of ‘ enthusiasm,’ as the modern equi- 
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valent to inspiration and the gift of the Holy Spirit ; in his 
general substitution of the conception of anti-social vice for the 
deeper Scriptural idea of sin ; and in his suggestion that Chris- 
tians may treat the special precepts of Christ with the same 
‘boldness’ with which He treated those of the law of Moses. 

Of the practical results of his book it is difficult to form an 
estimate. In some instances it’ may lead to the contented sub- 
stitution of a naturalistic instead of a miraculous Christianity, 
of philanthropic ‘enthusiasm’ instead of a supernatural life, of 
loyalty to a moral reforming hero, instead of religious devotion 
to a Divine Saviour of the world. But let us also trust that so 
fearless a recognition of the claims of Christ to be the King 
and Centre of renewed humanity, may assist other minds to 
grasp and hold the truth which alone makes those claims, taken 
as a whole, justifiable ; and may recruit the ranks of our Lord’s 
true worshippers from among the many thoughtful but unin- 
structed persons who have never faced the dilemma which this 
volume so forcibly, albeit so tacitly, suggests. 

* * * * 

Since these words were written, the volume under discussion 
has found an apologist, whose opinion on this, as on any other 
subject, is a matter of national interest®. If the present writer 
_ has been guilty of forming and propagating an unjust estimate 
of a remarkable work, he may at least repair his error by 
referring his readers to pages, in which genius and orthodoxy 
have done their best for the Christian honour of ‘Ecce Homo.’ 
These pages must indeed of necessity be read with sympathy 
and admiration, if not with entire assent, by all who do not 
consider a theological work to have been discredited, when it is 
asserted to uphold some positive truth. But it may also be a 
duty to state briefly and respectfully why, after a careful con- 
sideration of such a criticism, the present writer is unable 
to recognise any sufficient reason for withdrawing what he 
has ventured to say upon the subject. Unquestionably, as 
Mr. Gladstone urges, it is allowable in principle to teach only 
a portion of revealed truth, under circumstances which would 
render a larger measure of instruction likely to perplex and 
repel the learners. But then such teaching must be loyally 
consistent with the claims of that portion of the truth, which is, 
provisionally, left untaught ; and this condition does not appear 
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to be satisfied by ‘Ecce Homo,’ if it be, as we may hope, only a 
preparation for a second volume which will assert in plain lan- 
guage the Deity of our Adorable Lord. The crucial chapter on 
the Temptation altogether ignores our Lord’s true and higher 
Personality ; as it also appears to ignore the personal presence 
of the Tempter. ‘What is called Christ's Temptation is the 
excitement of His Mind which was caused by the nascent con- 
sciousness of supernatural power,’ p. 12. Such a description 
fails altogether to do justice to the real issues involved; it 
might apply with equal propriety to a struggle in the soul of 
an apostolic man. Even if this chapter does not imply Christ’s 
inward sympathy with outward solicitations to accept a wrong 
choice, it could never have been written by a person who kept 
clearly before his mind the truth of our Lord’s Divinity. 

Mr. Gladstone draws out and insists upon an analogy between 
the original function of the three Synoptic Evangelists! in the 
first propagation of the Faith, and the present function of ‘Ecce 
Homo.’ But this analogy would appear to be disturbed by the 
following considerations. First, there is nothing in ‘Ecce Homo’ 
which corresponds to the great Christological texts in the Synop- 
tists.. To these texts Mr. Gladstone has indeed referred, but 
they do not readily harmonize with his representation of the 
gradual unveiling of Christ’s Person. Indeed they teach a doc- 
trine of Christ’s Person which is virtually identical with that of 
St. John. Are there any passages in ‘Ecce Homo’ which, like 
St. Matt. xi. 27, or St. Luke x. 22, place the Christological belief 
of the writer beyond reach of question 2 Secondly, the ethical 
atmosphere of « Eece Homo’ differs very significantly from that 
of the Gospels. The Gospels present us with the Scriptural idea 
of Sin, provoking God’s wrath and establishing between God 
and man a state of enmity: and this idea points very urgently— - 
at least in a moral universe,—to some awful interposition which 
shall bring relief. But the Biblical idea of sin is a vitally 
distinct thing from the impoverished modern conception of 
anti-social vice, in which man and not God is the insulted 
and offended person, and by which the protection of individual 
rights and the well-being of society are held to be of more 
account than the reign of peace and purity within the soul. 
The idea of sin points to a Divine Redeemer : the idea of anti- 
social vice points to an improved system of human education. 
Thirdly, the first and third Evangelists preface their records of 
the Ministry with an account of the Nativity. That account 
clearly attributes a Superhuman Personality to Christ 3 and thus 
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it places the subsequent narrative in a light altogether different 
from that suggested by the opening chapter of ‘Ecce Homo.’ And 
the first verse of St. Mark’s Gospel is sufficiently explicit to range 
him as to this matter, side by side with St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

The real needs of our time-are more likely to be known to 
public men who come in contact with minds of every kind than 
to private clergymen. But it would have appeared to the 
present writer that an economical treatment of the Faith which 
might have been possible and natural in the first age of its pro- 
mulgation, must fail of its effect at the present day. Whether 
men believe the Gospel or not, its real substance and con- 
tents are now fairly before the world; and it is increas- 
ingly felt that the question whether Christ is or is not God, 
is really identical with the question of His moral character. 
On this account the reticence of the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ still 
appears to the present writer to be a matter for regret ; 
although he gratefully admits that Mr. Gladstone’s commentary 
will have gone far to make the work which has suggested it, as 
useful to the cause of truth, as, with characteristic generosity, 
Mr. Gladstone believes that work to be, if read without the aid 
of so happy an interpretation. 


NOTE B, ow Lecture II. 


The word ‘ Elohim’ is used in the Old Testament— 


(1) Of the One True God, as in Deut. iv. 35, 1 Kings xviii. 
21, etc., where it has the article ; and without the article, 
en, 1, 2x? 38; Exod. xxxi. 3, xxxv. 31 ;‘ Numb. xxiv, 
2, etc. 


(2) Of false gods, as Exod. xii. 12; 2 Chron. xxviii. 23; 
Josh. xxiv. 15 ; Judg. vi. 10, ete. 


(3) Of judges to whom a person or matter is brought, as 
representing the Divine Majesty in the theocracy, yet not 
in the singular, Exod. xxi. 6, xxii. 7, 8, (in Deut. xix. 17 
it is said in the like case that the parties ‘shall stand 
before the Lorp,’ mm) ; and in allusion to the passages in 
Exodus, Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6, ‘Recte Abarbenel observavit, 
judices et magistratus nusquam vocari t>’7>x nisi respectu 
Joci judicii, quod ibi Dei judicia exerceant.’ (Ges. ) 
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(4) There is no case in which the word appears from the 
context to be certainly applied, even collectively, to super- 
human beings external to the Divine Essence. ‘Nullus 
exstat locus, says Gesenius, ‘in quo hee significatio vel 
necessaria vel pre czeteris apta sit.’ In Ps. Ixxxii. 1, the 
word is explained by verses 2 and 6 of the ‘sons of God,’ 
ie. Judges ; cf. especially verse 8. Yet in Ps. xevii. 4, the 
LXX, Vulg., Syr. translate ‘angels ;’ the Chaldee para- 
phrases ‘ the worshippers of idols ; in Ps. exxxviii. 1, the 
LXX and Vulg. render ‘angels,’ the Chald. « judges,’ the 
Syr. ‘kings; in Ps. viii. 2, the Chald. too renders ‘ angels,’ 
and is followed by Rashi, Kimchi, and Abenezra (who 
quotes Elahin, Dan. ii. 11), and others. It is possible that 
the earlier Jewish writers had a traditional knowledge that 
Doyrox might be taken as Obym2, Jobi. 6; ii. 1 } XXXvili. 
17, and Dox. 

(5) But, however this may be, it remains certain that Elohim 
is nowhere used with the singular of any except Almighty 


God. 


NOTE C, on Lecrure IV. 


On our Lord’s Temptation, viewed in its bearing 
upon His Person, 


The history of our Lord’s temptation has been compared 
to an open gateway, through which Socinianism may enter 
at will to take possession of the Gospel History. This language 
proceeds upon a mistaken idea of what our Lord’s temptation 
really was. 

A. How far could Jesus Christ be ‘tempted’? How far 
could any suggestion of Satan act upon His Manhood ? 


1. Here we must distinguish between 


(a) Direct temptation to moral evil, i.e. an appeal to a 
capacity of self-will which might be quickened into 
active disobedience to the Will of God ; and 


(8) What may be termed indirect temptation, that is, 
an appeal to instincts per se innocent, as belonging to 
man in his unfallen state, which can make obedience 
wear the form of a painful effort or sacrifice, 
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2. Now Jesus Christ, according to the historians of the 
Temptation, was— 


(a) Emmanuel, St. Matt. i. 23. That this word is used 
by St. Matthew to mean ‘God zs with us,’ as a title of 
Christ, like ‘Jehovah nissi,’ appears partly from the 
parallel of Isa, ix. 6, partly from the preceding adrds 
(v. 22), used with reference to Jesus. Mary’s Son is 
to be Jesus, not as witnessing to a Divine Saviour 
external to Himself (as was the case when Joshua bore 
the name), but as being Himself God the Saviour. 


(8) Yids Gcot, St. Luke i. 35. This title is directly con- 
nected with our Lord’s supernatural Birth, and so, al- 
though applied to His Manhood (rd yevvapevor), yet 
implies a pre-existent superhuman Personality in Him. 


3. This Union of the Divine and Human Natures in Christ 
was not fatal to the full perfection of either. In particular 
it did not destroy in Christ’s Manhood those limitations which 
belong properly to creaturely existence. A limitation of know- 
ledge in Christ’s Human Intelligence would correspond to a 
limitation of power in His Human Will. 

But it was inconsistent with the presence of anything in 
Christ’s Manhood that could contradict however slightly the 
Essence of the Perfect Moral Being, in other words, the Holi- 
ness of God. This would have been the case with falsehood in 
Christ’s Human Intelligence, or with any secret undeveloped 
propensity to self-will, that is (in a creature), to moral evil, in 
Christ’s Human Will. If the Incarnate Christ could have erred 
or sinned ; the Incarnation, we may dare to say, would have 
been a phantom. 

The connection between Christ’s Personal Godhead, and the 
complete sinlessness of His Manhood was well understood by 
Christian antiquity. Thus Tertullian: ‘Solus homo sine pec- 
cato Christus, quia et Deus Christus’ (De An. ¢. 13). Thus in 
the synodical letter of Dionysius of Alexandria to Paulus of 
Samosata, it is argued that ei uy yap hy 6 Xpuords adros 6 dy Oeds 
Adyos, ovk 7dvvaro eivat dvapaptntos. Ovders yap dvapdprntos «i pH 
eis 6 Xpuoros @s Kat 6 Ilarip tov Xpiorov, Kai ro “Aywov Tyedpa 
(Labbé, Cone. i. p. 855). So St. Augustine, still more explicitly, 
teaches: ‘Ut autem Mediator Dei et hominum homo Christus 
Jesus non faceret propriam, que Deo adversa est, voluntatem, 
non erat tanttim homo, sed Deus et homo: per quam mirabilem 
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singularemque gratiam humana in illo sine peccato ullo posset 
esse natura. Propter hoe ergd ait, Descendi de celo, non ut 
faciam voluntatem meam, sed voluntatem ejus qui me misit 
(Joh. vi. 38): ut ea caussa esset tantee obedientiz que omnino 
sind ullo peccato esset hominis que gerebat, quia de celo de- 
scenderat ; hoc est, non tantum homo, vertm etiam Deus erat’ 
(Contr. Sermon. Arianor., c. vii. c. 6). Again, ‘Ista nativitas 
profectd gratuita conjunxit in unitate persone hominem Deo, 
carnem Verbo. ... Neque enim metuendum erat, ne isto in- 
effabili modo in unitatem persone & Verbo Deo natura humana 
suscepta, nullum in se motum male voluntatis admitteret’ (De 
Correp. et Grat., c. xi. n. 30). Again, he gives as a reason for 
the Divine Incarnation, ‘ Ut intelligant homines per eandem 
gratiam se justificari a peceatis, per quam factum est ut homo 
Christus nwllum habere posset peccatum’ (Enchir. ad Laur., 
c. 36, n, 11 ; compare Ench. ¢. 40. See also the passages from 
St. Athanasius and St. Cyril Alex. qu. by Petav., De Incarnat., 
lib. xi. c. 10, § 6). Theodorus of Mopsuestia was anathematized 
at the Fifth C2cumenical Council of Constantinople, a.D. 553, 
for maintaining among other things that our Lord was imo 
mddov wuxjs Kal Tay THs capKos émiOupidv évoxovpevoy, Kal TOY 
xetpdvev Kata puKpov xaptCdopevor, kat ovTws €kK mpoTpomns epyav 
BedriOevra, Kal ék TodtTeias Gyopov Kabiorayra (Con. Const., ii. 
can. xii. ; Labbé, v. p. 575). The language of Theodorus was 
felt to ignore the consequences of the Personal Union of the 
Two Natures: it was practically Nestorianism. 

Our Lord’s Manhood then, by the unique conditions of its 
existence, was believed to be wholly exempt from any pro- 
pensity to, or capacity of, sinful self-will. When, as in the 
temptation on the mountain, He was beset by solicitations - 
to evil from without, He met them at once in a manner which 
shewed that no inward element of His Human Nature even felt 
their power. For, as St. Athanasius says, He was dixa capxtxév 
Oednudrov Kai Aoyicpdv avOpwrivev, ev cikdve KawdryTos (Contr. 
Apollinar., lib. ii. c. 10). The sharpest arrows of the tempter 
struck Him, but, like darts lighting upon a hard polished 
surface, they glanced aside. Moreover, as it would seem, the 
Personal Union of the Two Natures in our Lord involved, at 
least, the sight of the Beatific Vision by our Lord’s Humanity : 
and if we cannot conceive of the blessed as sinning while they 
worship around the throne, much less can we conceive it in 
One in Whom ‘dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ 
Thus to any direct temptation to evil He was simply inaccessible, 
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to Whom alone the words fully belong, ‘I have set God always 
rs Me, for He is on My right Hand, therefore I shall not 
all.’ 

4. But the Personal Union of our Lord’s Manhood with His 
Godhead did not exempt It from simple human instincts, such 
as, for example, a shrinking from bodily pain. For, ‘As Man’s 
Will, so the Will of Christ hath two several kinds of operation ; 
the one natural or necessary, whereby it desireth simply what- 
soever is good in itself, and shunneth as generally all things 
which hurt ; the other deliberate, when we therefore embrace 
things as good, because the age of understanding judgeth them 
good to that end which we simply desire... . These different 
inclinations of the will considered; the reason is easy how 
in Christ there might grow desires, seeming but being not in 
deed opposite, either the one of them unto the other or either 
of them unto the Will of God’ (Hooker, E. P. v. 48, 9; ef, 
St. John xii. 27). Upon our Lord’s Human Will in its inchoate 
or rudimentary stage of Desire, uninformed by Reason, an ap- 
proaching trial might so far act, as a temptation, as, for instance, 
to produce a wish that obedience might be compatible with 
escape from suffering, But it could not produce, even for one 
moment, any wish to be free from the law of obedience itself : 
since such a wish could only exist where the capacity for sinful 
self-will was not absolutely excluded. The utmost that tempta- 
tion could do with our Lord, was to enhance the sacrificial cha- 
racter of obedience, by appealing to an innocent human instinct 
which ran counter to its actual requirements. 

B. This statement of the matter will perhaps suggest some 
questions. 

1. Is it altogether consistent with the Scripture language 
which represents our Lord as xara mdyra rois adedois dporwbeis 
(Heb. ii. 17) ; as memewpapevos kara mdvra Kal? 6powdrnra (Heb. iv. 
15); as One Who éuaber ap? dv &rabe rv imaxony (Heb. v. 7) 

Yes. For Holy Scripture qualifies this language by describing 
Him as xopls duaprias (Heb. iv. 15); as Soros, dkaxos, dylavros, 
Kex@piopevos amd Trav duaprodov (Heb. vii. 26); and by connect- 
ing His manifestation as the Saviour with the entire absence of 
any sinful element within Himself; éxeivos épavepoOn, iva ras duap- 
tias jpav apy, kal duapria év aité ovK éort (1 St. John iii. 5). It 
is clear that Holy Scripture denies the existence, not merely of any 
sinful thinking or acting, but of any ultimate roots and sources 
of sin, of any propensities or inclinations, however latent and 
rudimentary, towards sin, in the Incarnate Christ. When 
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therefore Scripture speaks of His perfect assimilation to us, 
to our condition, our trials, our experiences, this language 
must be understood of physical and mental pain in all their 
forms. It cannot be understood of any moral assimilation ; 
He is, according to Scripture, the absolutely Sinless One; we 
are, by nature, corrupt. 

2. ‘Is this account consistent with the exigencies of our 
Lord’s Redemptive Work?’ Did He conquer sin for us, when 
His victory was won under conditions differing from our own ? 

Certainly. He is not less truly representative of our race, 
because in Him it has recovered its perfection. His victory is 
none the less real and precious, because, morally speaking, it 
was inevitable. Nay, this perfect internal sinlessness, which 
rendered Christ inaccessible to direct temptation to evil, was 
itself essential to His redemptive relationship to the human 
family. It accordingly was deliberately secured to Him by His 
Virgin-Birth, which cut off the entail of inward corruption. 
He could not have been the Sinless Victim, offered freely for 
a sinful world, Sicawos imép ddikov (1 St. Pet. ili. 18), unless 
He had been thus superior to the moral infirmities of His 
brethren. 

3. But does not such an account impair the full form of our 
Lord’s example ? 

Certainly an example is in a sense more powerful when 
it is set by one who is under exactly the same moral circum- 
stances as ourselves. And, if Christ our Lord had been a 
sinner, or at any rate had had sinful dispositions within Him, 
He would so far have been more entirely what we really 
are; although He would have been unable to redeem us. 
Tf, like His apostle, He had beheld ‘another law in His 
members warring against the law of His mind, He would 
have come not in ‘the likeness of sinful flesh,” but in flesh 
that was actually sinful, and so exactly like our own. But 
then He took our nature upon Him, precisely in order to 
expel sin altogether from it, and thus to shew us of what it was 
capable, by shewing us Himself. The absence of an absolute 
identity of moral circumstances between Him and ourselves, is 
more than compensated by our possession of what else we could 
not have had, a Perfect Model of Humanity. We gain in the 
perfection of the Moral Ideal thus*placed before us, to say 
nothing of the perfection of the Mediator between God and 
Man, more than we can lose in moral vigour, upon discovering 
that His obedience was wrought out in a Nature unlike our 
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own in the one point of absolute purity. And by His grace, 
we ourselves are supernaturalized, and ‘can do all things.’ 

4. But does not such an account reflect upon the moral 
greatness of our Lord? Is not an obedience ‘which could not 
but be,’ less noble than an obedience which triumphs over 
pronounced disinclination to obey? In other words, does not 
this account practically deny Christ’s moral liberty 4 

No. The highest liberty does not imply the moral capacity 
of doing wrong. God is the one perfectly free Being ; yet God 
cannot sin. The free movement of a moral being, who has not 
fallen, is not an oscillation between sin and moral truth; it 
is a steady adherence to moral truth. To God sin is im- 
possible. To. created natures sin is not impossible; but it 
is always, at first, a violation of the law of their being; they 


must do violence to themselves in order to sin. So it was in 


Eden ; so it is, in its degree, with the first lie a man tells now. 
Our Lord’s inaccessibility to sin was the proof and glory of His 
Moral Perfection. ‘Nonne de Spiritu Sancto et Virgine Maria 
Dei Filius unicus natus est, non carnis concupiscentiad sed 
singulari Dei munere? Numquid metuendum fuit, ne accedente 
wtate homo ille libero peccaret arbitrio? An ideo in illo non 
libera voluntas erat; ac non tantd magis erat, quanto magis 
peceato servire non poterat?’ (S. Aug., De Pradestinatione 
Sanctorum, ¢. 15, n. 30.) 

The real temptation of a Sinless Christ is not less precious 
to us than the temptation of a Christ who could have sinned, 
would be. It forms a much truer and more perfect contrast to 
the failure of our first parent. It occupies a chief place in that 
long series of acts of condescension which begins with the 
Nativity, and which ends on the Cross. It is a lesson for all 
times as to the true method of resisting the tempter. Finally, 
it is the source of that strength whereby all later victories over 
Satan have been won: Christ, the sinless One, has conquered 
the enemy in His sin-stained members. ‘By Thy Temptation, 
good Lord, deliver us.’ 


NOTE D, on Lecture IV. 


On ‘Moral’ explanations of the Unity of the Father 
and the Son. 


Referring to’a passage which is often quoted to destroy the 
dogmatic significance of St. John x. 30, Professor Bright has well 
observed that ‘the comparison in St.John xvii. 21, and the 
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unity of Christians with each other in the Son has sometimes 
been abused in the interests of heresy.’ ‘The second unity,’ it 
has been said, ‘is simply moral ; therefore the first is so.’ But 
the second is ot simply moral ; it is, in its basis, essential, for 
we are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones ; it 
is the mysterious incorporation into His Sacred Manhood which 
causes the oneness of affections and of will. Thus also in the 
higher sphere, the Father and the Son are one in purpose, 
because They are consubstantial. ‘Those, says Olshausen on 
St. John x. 30, ‘who would entertain the hypothesis—at once 
Arian, Socinian, and Rationalistic—that & eiva refers only to 
unity of will, not of nature, should not forget that true unity of 
will without unity of nature is something inconceivable. Hence, 
if Christ speaks of unity of will between Himself and His 
people, this can subsist only so far as such unity of will has, 
been rendered possible to them by a previous communication 
of His nature’ (Eighteen Sermons of St. Leo, p: 832). 


NOTE E, on Lecture V. 
‘The Presbyter John’ and the Apostle. 


Who was the author of the Second and Third Epistles attri- 
buted to St. John the Evangelist in the present Canon of the 
New Testament ? 


I. The existence of a ‘Presbyter John,’ a contemporary of the 
Apostle, depends on the following evidence :— 


(i) Papias in Eus. iii, 39 names him with Aristion separately 
from St. John, as a disciple of the Lord. Eusebius adds 
that this confirms the report of (a) two Johns in Asia who 
had been in close relations with our Lord, (8) two tombs 
at Ephesus both bearing the name of John. 


(ii) Dionysius of Alexandria, in Eus. vii. 25, ascribes the 
authorship of the Apocalypse to ‘the Presbyter John,’ 
as Eusebius himself was inclined to do. Dionysius repeats 
the story of the two tombs. 


(iii.) The ‘Apostolical Constitutions’ (vil. 47) says that a 
second John was made Bishop of Ephesus by the Apostle 
St. John. 


(iv.) St. Jerome (Catal. Script. e. 9 and 18) makes a state- 
ment to the same effect : he says that John the Presbyter’s 
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tomb is still shewn at Ephesus, although some maintained 
that both tombs were memorials of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. 


Dr. Déllinger admits that John Presbyter lived as a contem- 
porary of the Evangelist, and that his grave could be seen at 
Ephesus next to St. John’s. (First Age of the Church, p. 113, 
Eng. trans., 2nd edit.) 


II. But this admission would not necessarily involve the 
further admission that the Presbyter John was the author of 
the Second and Third Epistles ascribed to the Apostle. All 
that can be advanced in favour of the Presbyter’s authorship is 
stated by Ebrard (Einleitung) ; the. ordinary belief being de- 
fended by Liicke, Huther, Wordsworth, and Alford. Among 
reasons for it are the following :— : 


i. The argument from style. The differences upon which 
Ebrard lays such stress may fairly be accounted for by the 
distinct character and object of the two Epistles; while their 
general type of language and thought is unmistakeably Johan- 
nean. Bretschneider denied that the Apostle had written any 
one of the three Epistles. Yet he had no doubt of the fact 
that all three had been written by a single author. 


li. Church-tradition. 
_(a) The great authority, in this matter especially, of St. Ire- 
neus; Her. i. 16. 3; iii. 16.8. (See Alford.) Neither 
St. Irenzeus nor Polycrates had ever heard, it would ap- 
pear, of the Presbyter John, which shews at least that 
he cannot have been an eminent person in the Church. 


(8) That of Clement and Dionysius of Alexandria (see 
Alford); Aurelius, quoted by St. Cyprian in Cone. 
Carth.; St. Jerome, cf. Ep. 2 ad Paulinum, Ep. ad 


Evagrium. 


(y) On the other hand, Origen was doubtful about the 
authorship as about many other things. (Eus. vi. 25.) 
The two Epistles are not even mentioned by Tertullian 
or Theodoret. They were rejected, together with the 
other Catholic Epistles, by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


(5) The late reception of the two Epistles into the canon 
of so many Churches may be accounted for, according 
to Ebrard, by (1) their private character; (2) the fact 
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that one was addressed to a woman; (3) the amount 
of matter in them common to the first Epistle (7). The 
verdict of the Muratorian Fragm. is doubtful. The 
Peschito probably did not contain either. Eusebius 
reckons them among the Antilegomena; yet his own 
opinion appears in Dem. Ev. iii. 5. (See Alford.) 


ii. Nothing against the apostolic authorship can be inferred 
from the title 6 mpecBirepos. St. Paul calls himself 6 speoRirns 
(Philem. 9), and St. Peter 6 cuumpeoBirepos (1 Pet. v. 1). 
Probably ‘the Presbyter’ John did not assume the title until 
after the death of the Apostle. St. John may have used it 
in his private correspondence either to hint at his age, or as 
a formal title the force of which was at once recognized and 
admitted. Surely the Presbyter would have added to 6 zpec- 
Burepos, his name “Iwdyyys. An Apostle could afford to omit 
his name. The authority too, of which the writer of the third 
Epistle is conscious in his reference to Diotrephes, seems incon- 
sistent with the supposition of a non-apostolical authorship. 


NOTE F, on Lecrure VII. 


The worship of Jesus Christ as prescribed by the Authorized 
Services of the Church of England. 


A. In a letter to the Editor of the ‘Times,’ dated August 9, 
and published in that journal on September 26, 1866, Dr. Colenso 
writes as follows :— 

‘I have drawn attention to the fact that out of 180 collects 
and prayers contained in the Prayer-book, only three or four at 
most are addressed to our Lord, the others being all addressed 
through Christ to Almighty God. I have said that there are 
also ejaculations in the Litany and elsewhere addressed to 
Christ. But I have shewn that the whole spirit and the general 
practice of our Liturgy manifestly tend to discourage such wor- 
ship and prayer, instead of making it the ‘“foundation-stone ” 
of common worship.’ 

‘It appears,’ Dr. Colenso further observes, ‘that the practice 
in question is not based on any Scriptural or Apostolical 
authority, but is the development of a later age, and has very 
greatly increased within the Church of England during the 
last century, beyond what (as the Prayer-book shews) was the 
rule at the time of the Reformation—chiefly, as I believe, 
through the use of unauthorized hymns.’ 
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1. Now here it is to be observed, first of all, that prayer to 
our Lord is either right or wrong. If it is right, if Jesus Christ 
does indeed hear and answer prayer, and prayer to Him is 
agreeable to the Divine Will, then three or four hundred collects 
addressed to Him (supposing the use of them not to imply a 
lack of devotion to the Eternal Father and to the Holy Spirit) 
are quite as justifiable as three or four. If such prayer is wrong, 
if Jesus Christ does not hear it, and it is opposed to the real 
Will of God, then a single ejaculation, a single Christe Eleison, 
carries with it the whole weight of a wrongful act of worship, 
and is immoral, as involving a violation of the rights of God. 

Dr. Colenso says that prayer to Jesus Christ is ‘not based on 
Scriptural or Apostolical authority, but is the development of a 
later age.’ He does not mean to assert that ‘development’ is a 
sufficient justification of a Christian doctrine or.practice ; since 
he is assigning a reason for the discouragement which he feels 
it to be his duty to offer to the practice of prayer to our Lord. 
But, if his reason be valid, ought it not to make any one such 
prayer utterly out of the question? It is not easy to understand 
the principle upon which, after admitting that ‘three or four 
Collects’ in the Prayer-book are addressed to our Lord, Dr. Co- 
lenso adds, ‘I am prepared to use the Liturgy of the Church of 
England as it stands.’ 

To a clear mind, unembarrassed by the difficulties of an unten- 
able position, this painful inconsistency would be impossible. 
Either Jesus Christ is God or He is not; there is no third 
alternative. If He is God, then natural piety makes prayer to 
Him inevitable: to call Him God is to call Him adorable. 
If He is not God, then one-tenth part of the worship which 
the Church of England in her authorized formularies offers to 
Him is just as idolatrous as a hundred litanies, such as ours, 
would be. Dr. Colenso would not explain his use of ‘Christ, 
have mercy upon us’ as Roman Catholics explain an ‘Ora pro 
nobis.’ If one such ‘ejaculation’ is right, then prayer to our 
Lord for an hour together is right also. In short, it is not a 
question of more or fewer prayers to Christ ; the question is, 
Can we rightly worship Him at all? 

2. Dr. Colenso maintains that ‘the whole spirit and the 
general practice of our Liturgy manifestly tend to discourage’ 
prayer to our Lord. 

What is meant by the ‘whole spirit’ of our Liturgy? If this 
expression is intended to describe some sublimated essence, 
altogether distinct from the actual words of the Prayer-book, 


- 
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it is of course very difficult to say what it may or may not 
‘tend’ to ‘discourage.’ But if the ‘whole spirit’ of a document 
be its intellectual drift and purpose as gathered from its actual 
words, and from the history of its formation, then we may say 
that Dr. Colenso’s assertion is entirely opposed to the facts of 
the case. 

(a) The devotional addresses to our Lord Jesus Christ alone 
in the Church Service are as follows :— 





Daily Service, Morning and Evening— 


Verses of the Te Deum . ‘ 5 = ‘ 16 
‘Christ, have merey upon us’ é . 3 2 
Prayer of St.Chrysostom . . : 2 
Litany— 
Invocation, ‘O God the Son’. * ° ° z 
‘Remember not, Lord’ . ‘ . . ° i 
Deprecations , ah tee eee 5 
Obsecrations : , . . ° . 2 
‘Tn all time of our tribulation’ =, . ‘ I 
Petitions : : . ‘ ; 21 
‘Son of God, we beseech Thee,’ ete. , eae I 
‘O Lamb of God, That,’ ete. . . . . 2 
‘O Christ, hear us’ : a : ° I 
‘Christ, have mercy upon us’ ; . - I 
Preces, ‘From our enemies’ . : = Io 
Prayer of St. Chrysostom , , . . : I 
Collects— 
Third Sunday in Advent . . . . I 
St. Stephen’s Day . 5 ° . ° . I 
First Sunday in Lent . . : ° ° I 
Communion Office— 
Of the three parts of the Gloria in Excelsis  . 2 
Solemnization of Matrimony— 
‘Christ, have mercy upon us’ ‘ : I 
Visitation of the Sick— . 
‘Remember not, Lord’ . > é = ‘ I 


‘Christ, have mercy upon us’ ; : i I 
“O Saviour of the world, Who by Thy Cross’ . I 


\ 
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Burial of the Dead— 


‘Tn the midst of life,’ ete. " 3 é ‘ I 

‘Christ, have mercy upon us’ . . ‘ I 
Churching of Women— 

‘Christ, have mercy upon us’ ‘ . ‘ I 
Commination— 

‘Christ, have mercy upon us’ . ; . I 


Prayers to be used at Sea— 





“O blessed Saviour, That didst save’ 6 ° I 
‘Christ, have mercy upon us’ : : : I 
*O Christ, hear us’ ‘ ; ‘ A ‘ I 

83 





(8) Devotional addresses to our Lord conjointly with the 
Eternal Father and the Holy Ghost :— 


Daily Morning and Evening Services, not including 
the Psalms—Gloria Patri at least 


Athanasian Creed—Gloria Patri . : F ; I 
Litany— 
‘O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious ee an . I 
Gloria Patri . . é 3 < I 


Collect for Trinity Sunday . ; - - ‘ I 


Communion Office— 


Preface for Trinity ey ‘ ‘ . 2 
Ter Sanctus . : . . . c 
Matrimony—Gloria Patri. 4 


Visitation of the Sick—Gloria Pa 
Burial of the Dead—Gloria Patri at least 
Churching of Women—Gloria Patri 
Commination—Gloria Patri ‘ : 
Psalter—Gloria Patri . . . “ 


Prayers to be used at Sea— 


Gloria Patri . : ; 3 4 
‘God the Father, God the Son,’ Bee: : Set aL 
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Besides this, there are at the end of Collects seven aseriptions 
of Glory, addressed to Christ our Lord with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit. In one Collect (Ordering of Deacons) such an 
ascription is addressed to Christ alone. 

(y) It should further be added, that in each of the Ordina- 
tion Services the whole of that large part of the Litany which 
is addressed to our Lord is repeated, with the exception of 
the Prayer of St. Chrysostom; while in the Doxology, twice 
repeated, at the end of the Veni Creator, Christ is praised with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost. Nor should the solemn Bene- 
dictions in the Name of the Three Blessed Persons which occur 
in the Communion, the Confirmation, and the Marriage Services, 
be forgotten in estimating the devotional attitude of the Church 
towards our Lord. For a view of.the real amount of change 
in the Prayer-book which would be necessary in order to expel 
from it the worship of our Lord, see ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England adapted for general use in 
other Protestant Churches.’ London, William Pickering, 1852. 
This compilation appears to have been the work of a Socinian ; 
as those Protestant Dissenters who believe in the Godhead of 
our Lord would regard most of its ‘adaptations’ as shocking 
to their dearest convictions. 

(5) Of the Collects for Sundays or Holy-days now addressed 
to the Father, only two (those for the Fourth Sunday in Advent 
and Sunday after Ascension) were, in the old Ritual, prayers to 
Christ. Yet of these, it happens that the former was, in its 
original form, as it’ stood in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, ad- 
dressed to the Father (Muratori, Lit. Rom. i. 680): and the 
latter was not originally a Collect, but an antiphon for the second 
vespers of the Ascension, which Ven. Bede sang shortly before 
his death. Another prayer, beginning ‘Hear us,’ in the Visita- 
tion Office, was a prayer to our Lord until 1661. On the other 
hand, of the three Collects now addressed to our Lord, that for 
the First Sunday in Lent dates from 1549, that for the Third 
Sunday in Advent from 1661, while that for St. Stephen’s Day, 
originally a prayer to the Father, became a prayer to the Son 
in 1549, and was enlarged and intensified, as such, in 1661. 
The Office for Use at Sea, containing prayers to Christ, also 
belongs to 1661. 

In order to do justice to the spirit of the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century on this subject, two facts should be noted. 

1, Prayers to our Lord abound in the semi-authorized Primers 
which were put out at that period. In Edward the Sixth’s 
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Primer of 1553 there are sixteen. In Elizabeth’s Primer of 
1589 there are twenty-two. In one portion of the Preces Pri- 
vatee of 1564 there are twenty-one. In the ‘Christian Prayers’ 
of 1578 there are fifty-five. 

2. On the other hand, from all of these manuals, as from the 
public services of the Church, all addresses to any created being 
were rigorously excluded. And one effect of the expulsion of 
antiphons and hymns addressed to the Blessed Virgin and other 
Saints from the Liturgy of the Church of England, has been to 
throw the praises, prayers, and adorations, which the Church of 
England publicly addresses to our Lord Jesus Christ, into a 
sharper prominence than belonged to such prayers in pre- 
Reformation times, or than belongs to them now in the Church 
of Rome. 

The old Puritanism would have shrunk with. horror from 
the discouragement of prayer to our Lord. Witness the speech 
of Sir E. Dering in the Long Parliament of 1641, after an order 
of the House of Commons forbidding men to bow at the Name 
of Jesus :— 

‘Was it ever heard before, that any men of any religion, in 
any age, did ever cut short or abridge any worship, upon any 
oceasion, to their God? Take heed, Sir, and let us all take heed, 
whither we are going. If Christ be Jesus, if Jesus be God, all 
reverence, exterior as well as interior, is too little for Him. 
I hope we are not going up the back stairs to Socinianism !’ 
(Southey, Book of the Church, p. 462.) 

* * 


* * * 

B. The worship of Christ our Lord in the Litany has lately 
been explained by a very popular and accomplished writer, 
upon principles, which, if they could be admitted, would deny to 
it the significance assigned to it in these Lectures. After com- 
menting on the historical origin of Litany-worship in the fifth 
century, and on the compilation of our own Litany at the 
Reformation, the Dean of Westminster observes that the Litany 
forms the most remarkable exception to the ordinary practice 
of the Church, in respect of addressing prayers to God the 
Father. .The Dean then proceeds :— 

‘Tt is not perhaps certain that all the petitions are addressed 
to Christ our Saviour» ; but, at any rate, a large portion are so 


a <The Litany,’ by the Dean of Westminster. In ‘ Good Words’ for July, 
1868, p. 423. 

> ©We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord,’ is in the older Litanies addressed 
to God (Martene, iii. 52), and so it would seem to be in some of the petitions 
in the English Litany. But perhaps the most natural interpretation is to 
regard the whole as addressed to Christ. (Note in ‘Good Words.’) 
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addressed. It stands in this respect almost isolated amidst the 
rest of the Prayer Book. Now, what is the reason—what is 
the defence for this? Many excellent persons have at times 
felt a scruple at. such a deviation from the precepts of Scripture 
and from the practice of ancient Christendom. What are we 
to say to explain it? The explanation is to be sought in the 
original circumstances under which the history was introduced. 
When the soul is overwhelmed with difficulties and distresses, 
like those which caused the French Christians in the fifth cen- 
tury to utter their piteous supplications to God—it seems to 
be placed in a different posture from that of common life. The 
invisible world is brought much nearer—the language, the 
feelings of the heart become more impassioned, more vehement, 
more urgent. The inhabitants, so to speak, of the world of 
spirits seem to become present to our spirits; the words of 
common intercourse seem unequal to convey the thoughts which 
are labouring to express themselves As in poetry, so in sorrow, 
and for a similar reason, our ordinary forms of speech are 
changed. So it was in the two exceptions which occur in the 
New Testament. When Stephen was in the midst of his 
enemies, and no help for him left on earth, then “the heavens 
were opened; and he saw the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God,” and thus seeing Him, he addressed his 
petition straight to him— Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,—Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.” When St. Paul was deeply 
oppressed by the thorn in the flesh, then again his Lord ap- 
peared to him (we know not how), and then to Him, present 
to the eye whether of the body or the spirit (as on the road to 
Damascus), the Apostle addressed the threefold supplication, 
“Let this depart from me,” and the answer, in like manner, to 
the ear of the body or spirit, was direct—« My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.” So is it in the Litany. Those who wrote it, 
and we who use it, stand for the moment in the place of Stephen 
and Paul. We knock, as it were, more earnestly at the gates 
of heaven—we “thrice beseech the Lord”—and the veil is for 
a moment withdrawn, and the Son of Man is there standing to 
receive our prayer. In that rude time, when the Litany was 
first introduced, they who used it would fain have drawn back 
the veil further still. It was in the Litanies of the Middle 
Ages that we first find the invocatidns not only of Christ our 
Saviour, but of those earthly saints who have departed with 
_ him into that other world. These we have now, with a wise 
caution, ceased to address. But the feeling which induced 
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men to call upon them is the same in kind as that which runs 
through this exceptional service ; namely, the endeavour, under 
the pressure of strong emotion and heavy calamity, to bring 
ourselves more nearly into the presence of the Invisible. Christ 
and the saints at such times seemed to come out like stars, 
which in the daylight cannot be seen, but in the darkness of 
the night were visible. The saints, like falling stars or passing 
meteors, have again receded into the darkness. We by increased 
reflection have been brought to feel that of them and of their 
state we know not enough to justify this invocation of their 
help. But Christ, the Lord and King of the Saints, still re- 
mains—the Bright and Morning Star, more visible than all the 
rest, more bright and more cheering, as the darkness of the 
night becomes deeper, as the cold becomes more and more chill. 

‘We justly acquiesce in the practice of our Reformed Church, 
which has excluded those lesser mediators. But this one 
remarkable exception of the Litany in favour of addressing our 
prayers to the one great Divine Mediator may be surely allowed, 
if we remember that it is an exception, and understand the 
grounds on which it is made. In the rest of the Prayer Book 
we follow the ancient rule, and our Saviour’s express command, 
by addressing our Father only. Here in the Litany, when we 
express our most urgent needs, we may well deviate from that 
general rule, and invite the ever-present aid of Jesus Christ, at 
once the Son of Man and Son of Gods.’ 

1. Now, first of all, it cannot be admitted that any ‘ defence’ 
or ‘explanation’ of the worship of our Lord in the Litany 
ought to be required by any person who sincerely believes in 
Christ’s Godhead ; while as to those who do not believe in it, the 
Dean’s explanation does not touch the real point of their objec- 
tion. If ‘many excellent persons have at times felt a scruple 
at such a deviation from the precepts of Scripture and from the 
practice of ancient Christendom,’ they ought to have been told 
that their scruple was based on a misapprehension. As to 
Scripture, every precept in the Gospel on the subject is in har- 
mony with and governed by the primal law : ‘Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve. ‘This 
precept is at once positive and negative: it prescribes the 
adoration of God, and it excludes the adoration of beings ex- 
ternal to the Godhead. The one practical question then is whether 
Jesus Christ is internal to the Divine Essence, or a created 


& ‘Good Words,’ p. 432. 
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being outside It. If the former, then not merely may we adore 
Him: we must. If the latter, then no poetry, no feeling, can 
relax the rule: we dare not. If Christ is God, the Litany 
does not require an apology. If He is only a creature, it does 
not admit of one. 

And as concerns ‘the practice of the ancient Church’ the 
scruple in question is very unnecessary. Certainly, in the 
greatest public act of Christian worship, the Eucharist, the rule 
was, as defined at Carthage, to address prayer to the Father. 
This rule however resulted from the specific belief of the ancient 
Church respecting the Eucharist, namely, that it was a sacrificial 
presentation of Christ, once for all sacrificed on Calvary, to the 
Eternal Father. The rule did not govern ancient Christian 
practice in respect of non-Eucharistic prayer. The Litanies of 
the fifth century did but repeat and expand devotions which 
had long been ancient and popular ; such as were the Kyrie 
Eleison and the Gloria in Excelsis ;—both of them containing 
prayers to Christ our Lord, and both ultimately finding their 
way into the Eucharistic Service. Prayer to our Lord had long 
been the natural resource of the Christian soul. Not to repeat 
examples which have been cited in the text of these lectures, let 
two be instanced which shew that prayer to Christ did not first 
become popular in the ancient Church, when, under the pressure 
of public calamities, Bishop Mamertus instituted Litanies in the 
diocese of Vienne. Such prayer was already the common and 
ancient practice of Christendom. A century earlier St. Athan- 
asius is vindicating his loyalty to Constantius: ‘I had only 
to say, he observes, ‘ Let us pray for the safety of the most 
religious Emperor, Constantius Augustus ; and all the people 
immediately cried with one voice, “O Christ, send Thy help 
to Constantius.” And they continued praying for some time.’ 
(Apol. ad Constant. §1o.) Again, St. Augustine is describing a 
spontaneous burst of fervid prayer from the Christian multitude 
—They exclaimed, ‘ Exaudi Christe, Augustino vita.’ and he 
adds—‘ dietum est sexties decies.’ (Ep. 213.) These great fathers 
would no more have thought that prayer to our Lord had to be 
justified before well-informed Christians, than they would have 
hoped to justify it, let us say, to intelligent but unconverted 
Jews. 

2. Dean Stanley’s ‘explanation’ ofthe worship of our Lord 
in the Litany refers it to ‘difficulties and distresses like those 
which caused the French Christians in the fifth century to utter 
their piteous supplications to God.’ He traces it back to the 
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passion, the vehemence, the urgency of a great sorrow ; to ‘the 
endeavour, under the pressure of strong emotion and heavy 
calamity, to bring ourselves more nearly into the presence of the 
Invisible. Now there is no doubt that calamities, whether 
public or private, do very greatly enlarge and intensify the life 
of prayer in Christian souls. Scripture teaches us, in various 
ways, that this is one of the providentially-intended results of 
such calamities; and upon no point is Scripture more in har- 
mony with experience. But sorrow, of itself, does not make 
the prayers which it multiplies or intensifies either lawful or 
availing. Sorrow may quicken the instincts of superstition not 
less than those of revealed truth. Sorrow, as such, is not 
a revelation ; it does not ensure progress in truth; it may 
bring a Christian more sensibly into God’s Presence; it may 
- throw pagan multitudes at the feet of a debasing and odious 
idol. Whether the practices which it leads us, in our agony, 
to adopt, are wholesome and defensible, must be determined 
independently of it. If a practice is indefensible, on grounds 
of faith or grounds of reason, sorrow cannot consecrate it. 
If it was in any sense or degree wrong to pray to Jesus 
Christ, St. Stephen’s dying agony, and St. Paul’s mental dis- 
tress under the thorn in the flesh, could not justify their 
prayers to Him; if they were right in praying to. Him .then, 
they were right in praying to Him, as we know St. Paul did 
pray to Him, at other times. If the prayers to our Lord in 
the Litany were really a ‘deviation from the precepts of Scrip- 
ture and from the practice of ancient Christendom,’ then neither 
the difficulties and distresses of Southern France in the fifth 
century, nor the ‘extremity of perplexity»’ which men felt at 
the convulsions of the Reformation-period, nor any public or 
private sorrows or emotions of modern times, can avail to justify 
such a ‘deviation.’ It is indeed natural for Christians in times 
of sorrow to appeal in prayer to our Lord’s Human sympathies, 
more earnestly than in the brighter hours of life. But assuredly 
if such prayers to Christ are wrong, no amount of mental agony 
can make them right ; and whether they are right or wrong is 
a point to be determined by Christ’s having or not having any 
solid right to receive human adoration, and any real capacity of 
hearing and answering the cries of His worshippers. If this 
right and this capacity are once established; the duty of ador- 
ing Jesus Christ is placed on a basis which does not admit of 
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our restricting it to times of sorrow. If they are not established, 
human sorrow cannot really affect the unseen realities, and 
St. Stephen and St. Paul did but beat the air. 

If the Psalter teaches us any one great lesson with respect 
to sorrow, it is that we should be driven by it to renounce all 
merely human aids and hopes, and to cling more trustfully, 
exclusively, perseveringly to God as the true help and shield 
and strength of souls. And the Christian Bishop of the fifth 
century was not, we may be sure, unmindful of the teaching of 
David, or rather he was not notoriously false to it. The whole 
Church of his day, as the Church before him, adored Jesus 
Christ as Very God, and the Litanies of Vienne only elaborated 
into a new form, a devotion which was based not on the panic 
of certain rural Christians, but on the broad and assured faith 
of Christendom. 

3. But the Dean’s expressions respecting the relation of the 
adoration of our Lord to the cultus of the saints in pre- 
Reformation times, present the most serious difficulties of this 
perplexing passage. In times of sorrow, he says, ‘Christ and 
the saints seemed to come out like stars, which in the daylight 
cannot be seen, but in the darkness of the night were visible.’ 
The saints ‘have again receded into the darkness.’ ‘We by 
increased reflection have been brought to feel that of them and 
of their state we know not enough to justify this invocation of 
their help. But Christ, the Lord and King of the Saints, still 
remains’... . ‘We justly acquiesce in the practice of our re- 
formed Church, which has excluded these lesser mediators. 
But this one remarkable exception of the Litany in favour of 
addressing our prayers to the one great Divine Mediator may 
be surely allowed, if we remember that it is an exception, and 
understand the grounds on which it is made.’ 

This language seems to imply that the prayers to our Lord 
in the Litany are, in principle, identical with the prayers which 
in medieval times have been, and in Roman Catholic countries 
still are, addressed to the saints. There is indeed some confu- 
sion in speaking of the retention of prayer to the one great 
Divine Mediator as constituting a ‘remarkable exception’ to the 
proscription of prayers to the saints. For if the Great Mediator 
is ‘Divine,’ in the natural sense of being personally God, and 
not only in the sense in which good mén are said to be ‘ divine,’ 
as possessing in a high, the highest known degree, some moral 
qualities of God ; then the word ‘exception’ is inapplicable to 
the case before us. If, on the contrary, Christ is not truly God ; 
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then, no doubt, the retention of worship addressed to Him is a 
‘remarkable exception’ to the expulsion of all other ‘ worship’ of 
the kind from the Prayer-book of the English Church. But it 
will hardly be contended that the English Reformers retained 
the old prayers to Christ our Lord, and added new ones of 
their own, on such a ground as this. Had they done so they 
would have been false to a principle to which they professed a 
devoted loyalty, and by means of which, so to speak, they made 
their way ;—the principle of restricting all prayer to God. 
They notoriously believed the adoration of Christ to be identical 
with, inseparable from, the adoration of God; to be guarded, 
justified, enforced by the first two commandments of the deca- 
logue, just as truly as is. the adoration of the Father, and of 
the Holy Ghost, ‘Who with the Father and the Son together, 
is worshipped and glorifiedi.” And, whatever may be said of 
the language used in popular Roman Catholic devotions to 
the saints, it is certain that no Roman Catholic divine would 
for one instant coordinate in word or thought the adoration 
paid to Jesus, with the ‘relative honour’ paid to His glorified 
servants. In short, neither Roman Catholic nor Reformer rez 
garded the adoration of Christ retained in our Prayer-book, as 
an ‘exception’ to the general proscription at the Reformation 
of the cultus of the saints. Had the Reformers done so, they 
would have had to reconstruct, not the Litany, but the Nicene 
Creed; they must also have re-written the second Article in 
a Socinian sense, and altered a clause of the twenty-second. 
Had the Roman Catholics done so, they would certainly have 
availed themselves of a vantage ground which would have en- 
abled them to deal with the Reformation as with a manifest revolt 
against the most fundamental truths of the Christian revela- 
tion. Whether the Roman invocations of the saints did or did 
not in any way wrong the Divine Prerogatives, was a point 
upon which the Reformers and their opponents differed seriously ; 
but they were perfectly agreed in justifying such language as 
that of our Litany by referring it to a truth which they held 
at least with equal earnestness ;—the truth that Jesus Christ 
is God. 

If, in Origen’s phrase, ‘caro Domini honorem Deitatis assu- 
mit ;’ if, as a consequence of the Hypostatic Union, our Lord’s 
Manhood rightly and necessarily shares in the adoration offered 
to Deity, this is because His Divine Person is ultimately and in 
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reality, the object adored. ‘O God the Son, Redeemer of the 
world, have mercy upon us miserable sinners.’ ‘O Lamb of 
God that takest away the sins of the world, have merey upon 
us.’ In either case it is Christ’s Eternal Person which claims 
our adoration; that Person, with Which His Manhood is now 
for ever joined, as an attribute of It. And Christ’s Person is 
adored, for precisely the same reason as that which leads us to 
adore the Father ; nor could such adoration be offered to any 
created personality whatever, without repudiating altogether 
the first, the most sacred, prerogative of Deity. 


NOTE G, on Lecture VII. 


Cardinal de Turrecremata’s work on the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. 


The only copy of this work which I have seen is in the 
Mazarine Library at Paris, where it is numbered 12144. Its 
full title is, ‘ Zractatus de Veritate Conceptionis Beatissime 
Virginis, pro faciendd relatione coram patribus Conciliit Ba- 
sileensis, Anno Diu. M.CCCO.XXX.VIT. Mense Julio. De 
mandato Sedis Apostolice Legatorum, eidem sacro Concilio 
presidentium compilatus. Per Reverendum Patrem, Fratrem 
Joannem de Turecremata, sacre Theologie professorem ordinis 
Predicatorum, tune sacri apostolict Palatiti Magistrum, Posted 
Lllustrissimum et Reverendissimum S. R. Ecclesie Cardinalem 
Episcopum Portuensem, nune primo impressus. Rome apud 
Antonium Bladum Asulanum, M.DXLVIT, 

The book opens with a Preface by ‘ Frater Albertus Duimius 
de Catharo, ordinis predicatorum, Sacre Theologie professor : 
et im Sapientiaé urbis Rome, divine speculationis interpres,’ 
addressed ‘stncerce veritatis amatoribus. After reviewing, 
chiefly in the language of Scripture itself, the grounds, nature, 
and obligations of the Christian faith, he proceeds :—‘ Est autem 
pre ceteris a sacris literis admodum aliena et Christi evangelio 
dissona humana quedam inventio, nostro infelici zvo ita errata, 
ut posthabitis sacre scripture clarissimis testimoniis, spretis 
etiam ecclesiz sanctorumque patrum veterumque ecclesize doc- 
torum salutaribus monitis et doctrinis, cujusdam vane devo- 
tionis pretextu, sanctissimam Dei gentricem virginem, cceli 
reginam, angelorum atque hominum dominam, propriis quibus- 
dam adinventis laudibus celebrare cupiens, eam 1fon fuisse Ade 
peccato obnoxiam, ac perinde Christi sanguinis pretio non 
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indiguisse, ineptiis dogmatizare presumpserit, ut hine liceret 
aliquibus (qui sacris abuti consuevere) liberits vorare domos 
viduarum, seducereque corda simplicium long’ oratione oranti- 
bus, existimantibusque questum esse pietatem. Quorum audacia 
divus Bernardus abbas, beatze virgini super omnes devotissimus, 
acritis reprehendit dicens: Miramur satis quod visum fuerit 
hoc tempore quibusdam voluisse mutare colorem ecclesia op- 
timum, novam inducendo celebritatem, quam ritus. ecclesiz 
nescit, non probat ratio, non commendat antiqua traditio. 
Numquid patribus doctiores aut devotiores sumus 4 Periculose 
presumimus quicquid ipsorum prudentia preterivit. Virgo 
regia falso non eget honore veris honorum titulis cumulata, et 
infulis dignitatum. Non enim indiget Deus nostro mendacio. 
Hane autem fore sanctorum patrum et ecclesiz luminarium 
doctrinam, quam Augustinus innumeraque antiquorum multi- 
tudo predicavit, quamque posteriores sancti doctrina et moribus 
probatissimi amplexati sunt, quam Thomas Aquinas sustinet, 
Divusque Bonaventura Minoritani ordinis, 8. R. E. Episcopus 
Cardinalis, fortissim? tueatur, luce clarits patere poterit, opus 
hoc Christiana mente legentibus. Horum autem sequacium 
tetigit Deus corda, ut veluti fortissimi milites Christi, sacram 
Scripturam in sui simplicitate et candore tuerentur eb con- 
servarent. Inter alios autem, qui ex sacro Preedicatorum ordine 
(patrum imitati vestigia), huic se militie devoverunt, Reverend- 
issimus olim sacri Apostolici Palatii Magister, ac postea (sic 
exigentibus virtutum meritis) 8S. R. E. Cardinalis Episcopus 
Portuensis, D. Joanes de Turecremata Hispanus, jussu et man- 
dato sedis apostolic, presenti relatione scripta disseruit. Opus 
quidem ita sincerum ct christianz pictati conveniens, ut nus- 
quam, vel humanz inventionis tenebre, vel propriz opinionis 
affectus appareant, sed undique evangelice veritatis candor 
splendere videatur. Opus inquam, summé necessarium sed 
hactenus rarissimum, et id quidem scriptorum inscitid in- 
numeris mendis respersum feedatumque, neglectu penitus habe- 
batur. Quietior namque erat omnium nostrum mens et animus, 
et hujusmodi questionibus oblitis, necessariora fidei dogmata 
tueri animo insederat, et temporum opportunitas exigebat. Sed 
immoderatior quorundam audacia, dum apud doctos et vere 
Theologes minoris se existimationis advertunt, vulgarem de- 
biliumque mentium auram jamdiu sepultis novitatibus af- 
fectantes, in Tridentina synodo, de hujusmodi humani concepttis 
immunitate verbum facere verita non est. Quo factum est ut 
Reverendus pater frater Bartholomeus Spina Pisanus ordinis 
preedicatorum, sacrz Theologiz professor, et sacri apostolici 
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Palatii magister, zelo fidei accensus, opus hoe erroribus ex- 
purgari, typisque excussum, in publicum prodire, magno labore 
curaret. Accessit, (Deo favente) sanctissimi D.N.D. Pauli 
Pape Tertii consensus et favor.’ 

For these reasons, and under these auspices, the work was 
printed at Rome in 1547. Towards the conclusion of his pre- 
face, the editor contrasts the theological aim and spirit of Tur- 
recremata with that of his opponents in such terms as these :— 

‘Non enim alio tendit ista disparitas, quam ut hine sacre 
scripture germana veritas, et ecclesize sanctorumque patrum et 
doctorum adprobata doctrina, laudatissima pietas, et vera re- 
ligio, illine autem queedam vulgarium affectata devotio, sacris — 
literis et doctoribus non admodum consona, quinimo, (ut qui- 
busdam visum est,) repugnans, et ab antiqua ecclesiz con- 
suetudine aliena, defendatur. Hine Christi universalis re- 
demptio, et super alios omnes Sacree Humanitatis Ejus excellentise 
prerogative, illinc equalitas virginis sacratissime et pie Dei 
genetricis, ad Filium Dei Hominem Deum, et & reatu inimicitize 
Dei, et naturali captivitate peccati immunitas, pro pietate de- 
fenduntur. Illis, quod vulgaribus, quodque muliercularum auri- 
bus gratum judicaverint pietatem adstruentibus ; nobis e contra 
nil pium, nil devotum, nilque Christiana celebritate dignum 
existimantibus, quod non ex sacris literis auctoritatem habere 
comprobatur.’ 

The work itself is divided into thirteen parts. The first 
deals with the principles which are to govern the discus- 
sion. In the second, are considered those passages of the Old 
and New Testament, which, as interpreted by the Gloss and by 
the explanations of the saints, assert that Christ alone was free 
in His Conception from the taint of original sin. In the third 
part, Holy Scripture and the Fathers are quoted to shew that 
all human beings without exception who descend from Adam by 
way of natural propagation, are conceived in original sin. The 
fourth part is devoted to a consideration of the attempts of 
opponents to set aside the inferences drawn from Rom. iii. 22, 
v. 123 Gal. ili. 22; St. Matt. ix. 13; St. Luke xix. 10 3 Eon ities 
1.15, 1.5; 2 Cor. v.14. In the fifth part, Scripture, saints, 
and doctors, are cited to prove that ‘the Blessed Virgin Mary 
did in fact contract original sin.’ St, Luke i. 47 is interpreted 
as implying this. The subject is pursued in the sixth part ; 
passages from St.Leo the Great, St.John of Damascus, St. 
Gregory, St. Anselm, Hugh of St. Victor, and especially St. Ber- 
nard’s Letter to the Canons of Lyons, and the deliberate deci- 
sion in the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose doctrine had 
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been endorsed by the University of Paris, are passed in review. 
Lest opposition to the doctrine should be supposed to be only 
a Dominican peculiarity, an appeal is made to Minorite, Augus- 
tinian, Carmelite, Carthusian, and Cistercian theologians. In 
the seventh part, the weight of ancient authority is pressed 
against the opinion of the ‘modern doctors ;’ the conduct of the 
Dominican theologians is justified in detail ; and the truth of 
their doctrine is argued, from an examination of the prerogative 
glories of our Lord, especially in His Conception, and from the 
real limits of the ‘privileges’ commonly ascribed to the Blessed 
Virgin. The eighth part is an argument from the universality 
of our Lord’s redemption to man’s universal need of it ; ‘ omnis 
redemptus per Christum fuit aliquando peccati servitute cap- 
tivus ’ while, in the ninth, our Lord’s titles of Mediator, 
Reconciler, Healer, Justifier, Sanctifier, Cleanser, Shepherd, and 
Priest of His people are successively expanded in their relation 
to the doctrine of the absolute universality of human sin. In 
the tenth, the author attacks the arguments and authorities 
which were cited to prove the @ priori position, that God ought 
to have preserved the Blessed Virgin from original sin ; here 
too he criticises the Scotist theory of the reason for the Incar- 
nation. In the eleventh he assails in detail the arguments 
which were adduced to prove that the Blessed Virgin was in 

oint of fact preserved from the taint of original sin; in the 
twelfth, those which were brought forward to shew that she was 
thus preserved by a prevenient grace of sanctification. The 
last part of the work recapitulates the disputed propositions ; 
discusses the opinion that ‘pejus sit stare per unum instans in 
originali peccato quam eternaliter esse damnatum ;’ meets the 
allegation of miracles wrought to prove the Immaculate Concep- 
tion by alleging miracles wrought to disprove it; examines 
the bearing of the established festival of the Conception on the 
faith of the Church ; and finally insists that between those who 
asserted and those who denied the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin there were not less than twenty points of 
difference. 

‘At the end of the book, Turrecremata subjoins a personal 
explanation. He states that on presenting himself at Basle, 
with a view ‘ad faciendam relationem mihi injunctam,’ he was 
told by the Cardinal Legate who presided, that the Fathers were 
so occupied with the questions raised by the arrival of the 
Greeks, that he could not be heard. He remained at Basle for 
some months, but to no purpose. Upon the outbreak of the 
disagreement between the Legates of Eugenius and ‘patres 
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aliquos Basilez residentes,’ Turrecremata returned to Rome 
with his book. He adds with reference to the later proceedings 
of the Council in the matter of the Immaculate Conception : 
‘Ex his apertissimé intelliget quisque doctus quod vacua. et 
invalida sit determinatio quam in materid preefata conceptionis 
beatissime virginis factam quidam aiunt post recessum meum 
Basilea. Invalida quidem est veritate, cum facta sit manifest® 
contra apertissima sanctorum patrum ecclesize testimonia, ac 
contra doctrinam expressam principalium doctorum tam divini 
juris quam humani, sicut ex prefato opere luce clariis videri 
potest.’ A further reason for this invalidity he finds in the 
previous departure of the papal legates and the proclamation 
of the transference of the Council to Bologna. 

Such a work as Turrecremata’s has only to be described, and 
it speaks for itself. Here is an elaborate treatise of between 
700 and 800 closely-printed pages ; abounding in appeals to 
authority, the most ancient and the most modern ; full of hard, 
scholastic argument ; scarcely less full, at times, of passionate 
rhetoric. It shrinks from no encounter with the maintainers of 
the doctrine which it impugns ; it traverses, with fearless con- 
fidence, and according to the learning and methods of its day, 
with exhaustive completeness, the whole field of the controversy. 
Whether it has been really answered or not by the arguments 
of Ballerini, of Perrone, of Passaglia, is not here the question. 
Enough to say that in the year of our Lord 1437, it represented 
the mind of the reigning Pope, the mind too of the Theologian 
who in his ‘Apology for Eugenius IV.’ most stoutly maintained 
the extreme papal claims against the superiority of a General 
Council, as asserted at Basle. Turrectemata had no tinge of 
what afterwards became ‘ Gallicanism 3’ he was a hearty Ultra- 
montane, and in the confidence of the Pontiff. He, if any one, 
could speak on behalf of the Western Church, of its learning, of 
its piety, of its central authority, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. And his work against the Immaculate Conception is 
perhaps the most remarkable of the many documents, which 
make any real parallel between the claims of the truth asserted at 
Niceea, and those of the definition of Dec. 8, 1854, impossible. 

A high Roman Catholic authority has said that, ‘they who 
ask why the Immaculate Conception has been defined in the 
nineteenth century, would have asked\why the “ homoousion” 
was defined in the fourthe.’ If they had done so, they would 
have received in the fourth century an answer for which in the 


¢ The Reunion of Christendom, a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy, by Henry 
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nineteenth they must wait in vain. In the fourth century they« 
would have been told that the substantial truth defined at Nica 
had always been believed as a fundamental truth of the Gospel; 
that those who had denied it had been accounted heretics, from 
the days of the Apostles downwards ; that Arius was accounted 
a heretic, on first broaching his novel doctrine; that the cir- 
cumstances of the time demanded for the old unchanging truth 
the protection of a new definition ; but that the definition added, 
could add, nothing to the faith which had been held in its 
fulness from the first—the faith that Jesus Christ is God. In 
the nineteenth century they are told that the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception had the effect of raising to a certainty 
of faith that which was, before Dec. 8, 1854, only a matter of 
pious opinion ; that those who, before that date, had denied 
this opinion were so far from being accounted heretics, that they 
were expressly protected from censure by the highest authority ; 
that although the newly-defined truth had been taught to the 
Church by the Apostles themselves and had all along been latent 
in her mind, yet that her most representative divines and doctors 
had again and again, with perfect impunity, nay with the highest 
sanctions, expressly repudiated and condemned it. 

It will be said that the same authority speaks at Rome which 
spoke at Nica. Upon that most important question we do 
not here and now enter. But with a book like Turrecremata’s 
before us, we cannot decline the conclusion that in a.p. 325 and 
1854 two entirely different things were done; unless it can 
be shewn that some hitherto unknown writer of the highest 
consideration and of unsuspected orthodoxy in the ante-Nicene 
period maintained against others who defended the Homoousion, 
and by an appeal to a vast accumulation of authorities, the precise 
doctrine for which Arius was condemned. That would be a 
real counterpart to the position of Cardinal Turrecremata in 
relation to the recent definition of the Immaculate Conception : 
as it is, the doctrinal and historical ‘parallel’ upon which 
some Roman Catholics and many opponents of the Christian 
Revelation now lay so much stress, is not sufficiently accurate 
to justify either of the opposite conclusions which it is put 
forward in order to recommend. 


INDEX. 


The numerals refer to the Lectures, the figures to the pages. 


A. 


Abraham, promise to, ii. 45 ; Divine 
manifestations to, §2; ‘Seed’ of, 
78; his seeing the day of Christ, 
iv. 187. 

. Adam, the first and the Second, vi. 
304. 

Tepe distinguished from ‘ad- 
miration,’ vii. 361; of Christ in 
the New Testament, v. 236, 243; 
vii. 364 sq.; not a ‘secondary wor- 
ship,’ 376; embraced His Man- 
hood, 379; referred to by early 
Fathers, ib. sq.; embodied in 
hymns, 385 sq.; offered in the 
Eucharistic office, 389; noticed 
by Pagans, 391 sq.; defended by 
Christian writers, 394 sq.; carica- 
tured in ‘Graffito blasfemo,’ 396 ; 
offered by Martyrs, 398 sq.; even 
by Arians, 403; and by early So- 
cinians, 404; inthe English Church 
Service, i. 40; vill. 474; Note D. 

Adrian, on worship of Christ, vii. 
391, 392. 

ABons, v. 221; vi. 308, 309, 316; vil. 
430. 

Agnoete, heresy of, vili. 462. 

‘Alexamenos adores his God,’ vii. 
307- 

Alexandria, real function of its 
Theosophy, ii. 70; Hclectic school 
of, vii. 356; Christian school of, 


423. 

Alford, Dean, v. 237, 238; vi. 288, 
290, 314, 317, 325, notes. 

Alogi, rejected St. John’s Gospel, 
V0 2085.2 17. 


Ambrose, St., as a commentator, H. 
45, Vil. 417. 

Ananias, prayer of, to Christ, vii. 370. 

Andrewes, Bishop, on Christ’s Sacri- 
fice. viii. 477. 

‘Angel of the Lord,’ the, ii. 53 sq. 

Angels, the holy, vi. 297, 310, 321, 
343, 377- 

Ante-Nicene Fathers, their testi- 
mony to Divinity of Christ, vii. 
Alt; their language not ‘mere 
rhetoric,’ 417; doubtful state- 
ments alleged from, 418 sq.; ten- 
tative position of, 420; their real 
mind shown when the doctrine 
was questioned, 424. 

Antichrist, the token of, i. 23; v. 
24t. 

Anti-dogmatic moralists, i. 37. 

Antinomianism, vi. 285, 286. 

Antioch, Council of, its rejection of 
the‘ Homoousion,’ vii. 431; School 
of, 437- 

Apocalypse, the, at one with St. 
John’s Gospel in its Christology, 
v. 243; the Lamb adored in, ib.; 
vil. 375; probable date of, vi. 277. 

Apocrypha, the, of second century, v. 
217, 218. 

Apollinarianism, i. 25; v. 262; viii. 
455: 

Apollinaris of Hierapolis, v. 213. 

‘Apastasy, the God-denying, vii. 424. 

Apostles, theories as to disagree- 
ment of, vi. 278; with differences 
of method, preach one Divine 
Christ, 280, 35.0, 351; all sent by 
Christ, vii. 368. 
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Apotheosis, among Romans, no pa- 
rallel to worship of Christ, i. 26; 
v. 2673 vil. 363. 

Arianism, its conception of Christ, 
1. 16, 26, 32; vi. 310; viik. 455; 
its worship of Him, idolatrous in 
principle, vii. 403; its inference 
from received belief as to Theo- 
phanies, ii. 56; its view of ‘ Wis- 
dom’ as created, 60; its connec- 
tion with early Judaizing move- 
ment, vi. 349; vii. 437; and with 
Greek dialectical method, 356; 
various antichristian forces com- 
bined in it, 437; its popularity, 

38. 

Arnobius, on Christ’s Divinity, vii. 
415. 

Artemon, his allegation as to doc- 
trine of Christ’s Divinity, vii. 425. 

Articles of Religion, the, on the In- 
carnation, v. 258; on the Sacra- 
ments, vill. 479, 480. 

Athanasian Creed, i. 24; v. 260; 
vii. 438. 

Athanasius, St., his analysis of Ari- 
anism, i.18; his use of aitdé0eos, 
iv. 200; on adoration of Christ, 
vii. 403; on limitation of human 
knowledge in Him, viii. 460 ; on 
Council of Antioch, vii. 431; why 
he contended for Homoousion, 
436 ; on prayers to Christ for the 
emperor, Note F. 

Athenagoras, on the Logos, v. 228 ; 
vii. 412 ; on the ‘Generation,’ 418. 

Atonement, doctrine of, dependent 
on Christ’s Divinity, vil. 472 sq. 

Augustine, St., on doctrinal terms, 
i. 33; on Theophanies, ii. 56; on 
“Ey éouev, iv. 184; on St. John’s 
Gospel, v. 227; on St. Paul’s de- 
scription of a moral dualism, 262 ; 
on Sacraments, viii. 484. 


Balaam, prophecy of, ii. 76. 

Baptism, i. 303 V.2513 vi. 345,346; 
viii. 481. 

Basil, St., vii. 419. 

Basilides, cognizant of St. John’s 
Gospel, v. 216. 

Baur, admissions of, i. 26; iv. 173; 

-y. 226, 235; ignores dogmatic 

character of Christ’s teaching, 1. 3; 








on ‘Son of Man,’ i. 7; on Hebrew 
monotheism, ii. 93; on Fourth 
Gospel, v. 210, 225, note ; on St. 
James and St. Paul, vi. 282; on 
number of Pauline epistles, 306; 
on dpraypév, 316, note. 

Beryllus, denies Christ’s human 
Soul, i. 25. 

Blandrata, vii. 405. 

Boethius, on ‘ Person,’ i. 32. 

Boileau, on phenomenon of the 
Church, iii. 118. 

Bretschneider, his ‘ Probabilia,’ v. 
209. 

Benes Bishop Harold, on human 
limitations in Christ, viii. 468, 
note. ‘ 

Bruno Bauer, v. 227. 

Buddhism, its spread not parallel to 
that of Christianity, iii, 133,134; 
does not aim at universality, 120; 
does not deify Buddha, vii. 378. 

Bull, Bishop, on Subordination, iv. 
200, note; on St. Paul and St. 
James, vi. 283: on Origen, Vii. 
394; against Petavius, 419; on 
Christ’s human knowledge, viii. 
467. 

Bushnell, on boldness of Christ’s 
‘plan,’ it. 116, note. 

Butler, Bishop, on the moral obliga- 
tions created by revealed truth, 
i. 40. 


C. 


Cabbalism, vi. 281. 

Cesaréa Philippi, i. 1. 

Cakya-Mouni, iii. 134; vil. 378. 

Calixtus, il. 51. 

Calvinism, Sacramental teaching of, 
viii. 480; downward progress of, 
484. 

Canon, of New Testament, its form- 
ation, v. 213. 

Canticles, the Evangelical, their sig- 
nificance, v. 248. 

Catechism, Church, Sacramental 
teaching of the, viii. 480, 481. 
Cave, on Council of Antioch, vii. 

431, note. 

Celsus, as an opponent of Christi- 
anity, v. 217; vil. 292; on idea 
of a universal religion, iii. 117; 
on Christians’ worship of Christ, 
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ili. 143; Vii. 393, 394; refers to 
St. John’s Gospel, v. 217. 

Cerinthus, heresy of, v. 221, 226, 239. 

Chaleedon, Council of, its dogmatic 
language, i..25; v. 258, note. 

Channing, why anti-dogmatic, i. 38; 
his position criticised by Renan, 
iv. 158; his use of the phrase— 
*Christ’s Divinity,’ vii. 434; ex- 
plains away worship paid to Him, 
vii. 366; on obsecrations in Li- 
tany, 1. 40; on authoritativeness 
of Christ’s teaching, iii.115; on 
His ‘plan,’ 112, note; on His 
character, iv. 194, 203 sq. 

Charity, in St. John, v. 242; a pro- 
duct of the Incarnation, viii. 494 
sq. 

Curist, His person an object of 
perpetual interest, i. 11 sq.; how 
viewed by modern philosophers, 
13; Lives of, 15, and Note A; 
His Manhood real, i. 18 sq.; vi. 
303 sq.; His condescension, vi. 
310, 311; His Nativity, according 
to Synoptists, v. 247, 248; His 
early life, iii. 107 sq.; vi. 310; 
His Human Will, v. 261sq.; His 
Human Knowledge, i. 22; viii. 
456 sq.; Moral perfection of His 
Character, i. 23; iv. 165, 192 sq.; 
His sense of Sinlessness, 163 sq.; 
vastness of His Self-assertion, 167 
sq.; and of His claims, 173 sq.; 
v. 251 sq.; the Messiah of Pro- 
phecy, ii. 78 sq.; iii. 115; His 
Teaching, iv. 162 sq.; v. 249; its 
Infallibility, viii. 453 sq.; His 
Priesthood and Atonement, viii. 
476 sq.; His position as Founder 
of a Kingdom, iii. 100; His‘ Plan,’ 
105 sq.; and its realization, 118 
sq.; His Example, i. 25; viii. 486 
sq.; His Sympathy, i. 25; His 
Miracles, iv.153sq.; v. 235; His 
Transfiguration, v. 253; vi. 300; 
His Agony, i. 21; v. 263, 273; 
viii. 463; His Death, i, 22; iv. 
197; Vi. 297; vili. 472 sq.; His 
Resurrection, iii. 145; iv. 154 sq; 
V. 253; vill. 473; His Ascension, 
v. 2533; His Intercession, i. 25; 
viii. 485; His office as Second 
Adam, vi. 304; as Mediator, vi. 


303, 306; viii. 453; Incorporation 
into Him, vi. 289, 345; bearing of 
His Manhood on our inner life, 
i. 25; viii. 481; Christianity con- 
centrated in Him, iii.127; vi. 331; 
His living power, i. 35; His Pre- 
sence in and with Christians, vi. 
337, 342, 3473 Vill. 482, 487, 490; 
His intense hold on souls, iii. 
125, 126; His moral creative- 
ness, ili. 129; viii. 488 sq.; His 
future return as Judge, iv. 173; 
worship paid to Him, in His 
earthly life and after it, see 
‘ Adoration ;> His Godhead, the 
seat of His Single Personality, 
i, 23, note; v. 222, 257 sq.; 
implies Co-equality and Con- 
substantiality, iv. 181; co-exist- - 
ent with His perfect Manhood, 
v. 262 sq.; viii. 450; intimated 
and affirmed in Old Testa- 
ment, ii. 48 sq.; gradually un- 
folded, i. 39; v. 273; implied in 
much of His language, iv. 173 sq.; 
explicitly revealed by Him, 177 
sq.; titles expressing it, vi. 312 
Sq.; in fact necessary to His 
moral excellence, iv. 196 sq., 205 ; 
Vi. 311; attested by Synoptists as - 
by St. John,v. 244 sq.; proclaimed 
by Apostles, Lect. v. and vi.; 
Vii. 428 ; not imagined by ‘enthu- 
siasm,’ v. 267 ; confessed by the 
early Church, vii. 406 sq.; pro- 
tects truths of natural religion, 
vill. 444 sq.; supports other 
truths of faith, iii. 146; vi. 298; 
Vili. 453 sq. 


Christianity, social results of, iii, 


130; vill, 488 sq.; causes of its 
success, iii, 132 sq. 


Christian life, the, dependent on 


Christ, iii. 127. 


Chronology of St. John and the 


Synoptists, v. 224, note. 


Chrysostom, St., as a commentator, 


vii. 417; on Arianism, vi. 317, 
noté> 


Church, the, not a ‘republic,’ iii, 


100 ; originality of its conception, 
110; continuous progress of, 118 ; 
present prospects of, 1203 viii. 
498; universality of, vi. 333; 
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losses and divisions of, iii. 121 ; 
recuperative powers of, 131 ; sus- 
tained by faith in a Divine Christ, 
145 ; viii. 498; supernatural life 
of, vi. 329, 333 84. 

Cicero, scepticism of, ili. 129. 

Clarke, Dr., Arianism of, i. 18. 

Clement of Alexandria, St., on 
St. John’s Gospel, v. 212; on 
worship of Christ, vii. 382, 387; 
on His Divinity, 413 ; inaccurate 
language of, 418, 423. 

Clement of Rome, St., on Nero’s 
persecution, vi. 277. 

Colenso, Dr., rejects Deuteronomy, 
viii. 469, 470; denies Christ’s 
Infallibility, ib. and 454, 455; 
his objections to worship of Christ, 
Note F. 

Coleridge on Socinian worship of 
Christ, vii. 405 ; criticises Atha- 
nasian Creed, 438. 

Colossians, Epistle to, character of, 
vi. 281, note ; 332. 

Common Prayer, Book of, i. 40; 
viii. 474, 481; Note D. 

‘Communicatio idiomatum,’ v. 258 ; 
vi. 306, note. 

Comte, his philosophy and ritual, 
iil. 124. 

Conception, the Immaculate, defini- 
tion of, not parallel to that of 
Homoousion, vii. 427 sq.; im- 
pugned and on what grounds by 
Cardinal Turrecremata, Note G. 

Confucianism, spread of, not paral- 
lel to that of Christianity, ili. 13.4. 

Constitutions,the A postolical,vii.338. 

Coquerel on St. James, vi. 285, note, 

Corinthians, Epistles to, character 
of, vi. 329 8q. 

Council, Fifth General, vil. 371, note; 
Sixth General, v. 263, note. 

Councils, i. 25, 37; vii. 420. 

Creation, how Incarnation is re- 
lated to it, v. 265; ascribed to 
Christ, vi. 319. 

Creator, prerogatives of the, i. 29; 
iv. 200; v. 233; Vii. 360. 

Creeds, scope of modern objections 
to, i. 34 sq. ; lasting necessity of, 
vil. 436 sq. 

Crucifixion, the, a stumbling-block, 
ili. 137, 141. 
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Cyprian, St., on Christ’s Divinity, 
vil. 415. 

Cyril of Alexandria, St., on limita- 
tion of human knowledge in 
Christ, viii. 461 ; on His Sacrifice, 
4773; on Sacraments, 481, 482, 
notes. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, St., on reality 
of Christ’s Manhood, i. 263; on 
efficacy of His Death, viii. 477. 


D. 

Daniel, Book of, on ‘Son of Man,’ 
i. 6; iv. 173,,191; on Christ’s 
dominion, ii, 88 ; iii, 111. 

Davidic period of Prophecy, ii. 79 
sq. 

Decretals, the False, viii. 470. 

‘ Definition, theological, objected to, 


i. 34. 

Deism, unable to guard the idea of 
God, vill. 444 sq. 

Deutero-canonical books, ii. 61 sq. 

Deuteronomy, recognized by Christ, 
vill. 447. 

‘Development,’ doctrinal, sense of 
the term, vii. 426 sq. 

Diognetus, letter to, vii. 411. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, St., ortho- 
dox although misunderstood, vii. 
416 sq., 425, 430; on the Pres- 
byter John, Note H. 

Dionysius of Rome, St., vil. 425. 

Divinity of our Lord, see ‘ Christ.’ 

Docetism, i. 19, 24, 25; ii. 69; v. 
221, 247. 

Doctrinal position of the Lectures, 
1, 34. 

Doctrine and morals, in Apostolic 
writings, vi. 281, 288. 

Dogma, modern dislike of, 1. 375 v. 
267; inseparable from religion, i, 
3,43 the Christ of, identical with 
the Christ of history, iv. 152. See 
‘ Creeds.’ 

Déllinger, on ‘ apotheoses’ at Rome, 
i. a7, note; on Stoicism, ili. 144, 
note ; on dpmarypér, vi. 316, note ; 
on John Presbyter, Note E. 

Dorner, on Schleiermacher, i. 16 ; on 
Jewish Theology, ii. 70; on ‘Son 
of Man,’ v. 250; on St. John and 
the Synoptists, 255; on Justin 
Martyr, vii. 422. 
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E. 

Ebionitism, i.15 ; v. 221, 247. 

‘Ecce Homo,’ i. 15 ; Note A; on 
Christ’s foundation of a Society, 
iii. I10 ; on His miracles, iv. 161; 
on His humility, 195; on His 
condescension, vi. 310. 

Keclesiasticus, date of, ii. 64. 

‘ El, ii, 87. 

Elizabeth, her greeting of Mary, v. 
248. 

Ellicott, Bishop, on passages in 
St. Paul, vi. 342, 315, notes; on 
human limitations in Christ, viii. 

' 463, note. 

‘Elohim,’ ii. 48 ; Note B. 

Emanatists, vii. 430. 

‘Emmanuel,’ ii. 88 ; vy. 247. 

Enoch, Book of, i. 7 ; vi. 302. 

Enthusiasm, Christ not deified by, 
v. 267. 

Ephesians, Epistle to, vi. 281, note, 
332. 

Ephesus, Council of, v. 258. 

Eucharist, the Holy, iv. 157; v. 25 3.5 
Vi. 330; vii. 389; viii. 481, 

Eulogius, against Agnoete, viii. 
462. 

Eutychianism, v. 261 ; viii. 462. 

Evangelists, fundamentally at one 
in their representations of Christ, 
V. 244 Sq. 

Ewald, his view of Christ, i. 15, 16; 
Note A ; on St. John’s Gospel, v. 
218, 268. 

Ezekiel, sense of ‘Son of Man’ in, 
i. 8. 

F 


Faith, grace of, as described by 
St. Paul, vi. 240 sq. 

Faith, the, once delivered, vii. 
427 sq. 

‘Fountain of Deity,’ a title of God 
the Father, iv. 181, 200 ; vii. 422. 

Félix, on originality, iii. 106. 

Feuerbach, his view of Christ, i. 13; 
his naturalistic theory of religion, 
Vn2074 

Fichte, his definition of religion, i. 
3; his view of Christ, 13. 

Firmilian, vii. 431. 

Freewill in man, y. 265, 


G. 
Galatians, Epistle to, vi. 327, 328, 


349- 

eo Eternal,’ of the Son, 
iv. 182 ; Vii. 422, 423. 

Genesis, ii. 48. 

Gesenius, ii. 61. 

Gibbon, his ‘five causes,’ iii, 13555 
his sneer at ‘ the iota,’ vii. 435. 
Gladstone, on *Eece Homo, 

Note A. 

‘Gloria in excelsis,’ the, vii. 386. 

‘Glory,’ in St. John’s Gospel, v. 
230. 

Gnosticism, ii. 69 ; v. 220, 221, etsy 
vi. 281, note, 308, 309. 

Gop, the true idea of, i. 30; vili. 
448; not secured by Deism, 444 
sq.; Pantheistic misuse of the 
Name, i. 29; viii. 451, note. 

Goethe, on originality, iii. 106 ; his 
admiration of the heathen mind, 
li. 76. 

Grace, vi. 233. 

Gregory of Nazianzen, St., on A- 
rianism, vii. 437, note; on ‘ig- 
norance,’ vili. 461. 

Gregory of Nyssa, St., on Arianism, 
Vil. 437, note, 438. 

Guizot, on originality of Christ’s 
‘plan,’ iii, 112, 


ja 

Hebrews, Epistle te, vi. 281, note, 
320. 

Hegel, his definition of religion, i. 3; 
his view of Christ, 13. 

Hengstenberg, ii. 86, 

Heracleon, v. 216. 

Herder, on St. Jehn’s ‘Gospel, v. 
208. 

Heresy, how viewed by St. John, 
Vv. 242; by St. Paul, vi. 279, 336. 

Hilary, St., on Homoousion, vii, 
431, note, ; 

Hippolytus, St.,‘ Philosophumena’ of, 
v. 216; on Christ’s Divinity, vii. 
415; inaccurate language of, 418. 

Historical zstheticism, its objec- 
tion to dogma, i. 34; ‘historical 
spirit,’ the, iv. 15. 

‘ Homoiousion,’ the, vii, 435. 
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‘Homoousion,’ history of the term, 
i. 32; vii. 430; see Lect. VII. ; 
how criticised by moderns, 358 ; 
explains early Church’s worship 
of Christ, 359 sq.; summarizes 
her Christology, 405 sq.; a ‘de- 
velopment’ only by explanation, 
426 sq.; why rejected by Council 
of Antioch, 431. 

Hooker, on ‘being in Christ,’ vi. 
347; on human limitations in 
Christ, viii. 466; on Hypostatic 
Union, 476. 

Hope, its necessity and uses, ii. 72 ; 
Tsrael sustained by, 75. 

‘Humanity,’ era of, iii. 130; idea 
of, protected by the Incarnation, 
vill. 455, 494- 

Humanitarianism, i. 15, 25; vi. 292, 
323, 3373 Vil. 4255 vill. 473. 

Humanity of our Lord, see ‘ Christ.’ 

Humility, Christ’s Incarnation the 
great motive to, vill. 491 sq. 

Hymns, fragments of, in the Epi- 
stles, vi. 327, 328; value of, as 
expressing Christian doctrine, vii. 
385 sq. 

‘Hypostasis,’ history of the term, 
e233 

‘Hypostatic Union,’ i. 17, 23, note, 
257 sq.; vill. 464, 476. 


I. 


Ignatius, St., alludes to St. John, 
y. 2143 on worship of Christ, vii. 
379; on His Divinity, 411. 

‘Tgnorance’ and ‘error,’ not iden- 
tical, vill. 468. 

‘Image of God,’ a title of Christ, 
vi. 317. 

Incarnation, the, illustrated by mys- 
teries in our present being, v. 
260; how related to Creation, 
265; secures belief in a living 
God, viii. 447; protects dignity 
of man, 451. See ‘ Christ.’ 

‘Inferential Theology,’ viti. 440 sq.; 
Inspiration, ii. 45 sq. 5 V- 219. 

Treneus, St., i. 8; on the Four 
Gospels, v. 210; on Christ’s Di- 
vinity, vii. 413; on His human 
“ignorance,” 459. 

Isaiah, prophecy of, its Messianic 
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richness, and its unity, ii. 83 sq. ; 
his self-abasement, iv. 164. 

{srael, Messianic hopes of, ii. 74 sq.; 
a Theocracy, iii. 99. 


J 


Jackson, Dr., on Hypostatic Union, 
v. 258, 2509, notes. 

Jacobi, his view of Christ, i. 13. 

James, St., Epistle of, vi. 278, 280, 
282 sq. 

Jehovah, name of, ii. 88. 

Jeremiah, prophecy of, ii. 84, 88, 
99: 

Jerome, St., on Christian society, 
ili. 125, note; on Ante-nicenes, 
Vii. 421. 

Jerusalem, council of, vi. 278, 287. 

Jesus, Name of, ii. 88 ; v. 247, notes, 

Jews, their history a witness to 
Christ, iii. 97; hostility of, to 
Christianity, 137, 138. 

Job, ‘Wisdom’ referred to in, ii, 


59. 

J An Baptist, St., lil. rrr. 

John Damascene, St.,on Hypostatic 
Union, v. 258, 259, notes; on 
Two Energies, v. 264, note. 

John the Evangelist, St., see Lect. 
V.; life and character of, 240 sq., 
269, 273 8q-; compared with St. 
Paul, vi. 282, 350; Gospel of, its 
authenticity, v. 208 sq. ; its three 
purposes, 219 sq.; internal diffi- 
culties urged against it, 224, 
note; its relation to the other 
Gospels, 244 sq.; Epistles of, 
238 sq.; vil. 374; Revelation of, 
see ‘ Apocalypse.’ 

John Presbyter, Note E, 

Jowett, Prof., on Philo, ii. 67, 68, 
notes, 

‘ Joyful Light,’ hymn, vii. 387. 

Judaizers, vi. 281, 332, 348, 349- 

Jude, St., Christology of, vi. 301, 
302. 

Justification, i. 41; vi. 342. 

Justin Martyr, St., on ‘the Angel 
of the Lord,’ ii. 55 ; his testimony 
to St. John’s Gospel, v. 214; on 
worship of Christ, vii. 381; on 
Christ’s Divinity, 412 ; difficulties 
in his language, 418 sq. 

Juvenal, iii, 140° viii. 488. 
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Kant, his definition of religion, i. 3; 
his view of Christ, i. 12. 

Keble, iii..129, 130; on ‘Son of 
Man,’ i. 8, note. 

Kein, iii. 113, note; Note A. 

‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ foundation 
and laws of the, iii. 99 sq. See 
‘Church, 

Klee, on question of ‘ignorance,’ 
vill. 458 sq., notes. 

Kuhn, ii. 63. 

‘Kyrie Eleison,’ the, vii. 388. 


L. 


Lactantius, on worship of Christ, 
vii. 395 ; inaccurate language of, 
419. 

Pr USan ee ory on Creeds, vii. 437. 

Law, Christianity a new, vi. 287. 

Lazarus, raising of, iv. 157,202 ; v. 
ee 

Lecky, on oziginality of Christ's 
teaching, iii. 110, note; on ‘reve- 
rence,’ vii. 360, note. 

Leibnitz, on human ‘ignorance’ in 
Christ, viii. 464, note. 

Leo, St., on Hypostatie Union, 
Vv. 257, note. 

Litany, the, i. 40; vill. 474. 

‘Little Labyrinth,’ the, vii. 426, 
note. 

Liturgies, Mozarabie and Eastern, 
vil. 389, 390. 

Logos, the, in Philo, ii. 62 sq.; in 
St. Jobn, v. 227sq.; in St. James, 
vi. 288 ; in St. Peter, 298 ; &vdud- 
Geros and mpopopixés, vii. 418. 

Lucian, scoffs at worship of Christ, 
vii. 392. 

Lucian of Antioch, vii. 419. 

Luke, St., his narrative of the 
Nativity, v. 247. 

Luther, asserts the ‘ubiquity’ of 
Christ’s manhood, viii. 463. 


M 


Manhood of our Lord, see ‘Christ.’ 

Manicheans, vii. 430. 

Mansel, Prof., on ‘Reason’ in Plato, 
li. 64, note. 

Marcion, v. 211, 216. 

Martensen, v. 238, 247, notes ; viii. 
481, note. 





Martyrs, the, iv. 144, 145; pray to 
Christ in their agony, vii. 398 sq., 
406 sq. 

Mary, the B.V., i. 19; iv. 165 ; 
V. 247, 248, 257, 258; vil. 433. 

Materialism, viii. 451. 

Matthew, St., his narrative of the 
Nativity, v. 247. 

Melchisedec, vi. 321. 

Melito, St., on Christ’s Divinity, vii. 
412, 426. 

‘Memra,’ the, ii. 63, 70. 

Messiah, hope of the, ii. 69, 77; its 
debasement, g1. See ‘ Christ.’ 

‘ Metaphysics,’ inseparable from reli- 
gion, i. 41 ; viii, 444. 

Meyer, on capé, i. 19, note ; on Philo, 
Vv. 229, note; on dignity and pre- 
existence of Christ, iv. 182, 183, 
188; v. 228; vi. 319, notes. 

Mill, Dr., on narratives of Nativity, 
v. 247, note; on limitation of 
Christ’s human knowledge, viii. 
460, note; on Strauss, note A,p. 
502, 

‘Ministration,’ ascribed to Christ, 
vil. 421. 

Miracles, evidence from, iii. 145 ; of 
Christ, iv. 153 sq. 

Mohammedanism, based on a dogma, 
i. 4 ; its spread no parallel to that 
of Christianity, iii. 133. 

Monarchianism, vii. 421. 

Monophysitism, i. 25. 

Monotheism, of Israel, ii. 67, 46, 
95; of Christianity, v. 270; vi. 
307 sq. 

Monothelitism, i. 25 ; v. 261. 

Montanism, v. 217, 

Moses, ii. 47, 53. 

Muratorian Fragment, the, v. 212. 

Mystery no bar to faith, v. 264. 

Mysticism, iv. 185, 198; in St. John, 
Vi. 351. 


INS 

‘Name of God,’ sense of, ii. 50. 

Napoleon I. on Christ’s Divinity, 
iti 47, 148. 

Nathanael, Christ?s words to, vili. 
465 ; confession of, i. 11; iv. 177; 
Vv. 273. 

Naturalism, ii. 76, 89 ; iii. 108 ; vi, 
308, 
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‘Natures’ of Christ, the Two, v. 
256 sq. 

Neander, on Christ as Pattern 
Man, i. 8, note; on preparations 
for Christianity, ii. 71; on the 
Logos, v. 226; on SS. Paul and 
John, vi. 351; on Celsus, vii. 392, 
note. 

Neighbour, idea of, vi. 288, note. 

Neo-platonism, vii. 356. 

Nestorianism, iii. 121 ; v. 257; viii. 
463. 

New Testament, Christology of, 
summarized, vii. 428. 

Newman, Dr., on mepixdpnars, i. 33, 
note; on Bp. Bull, vii. 419, note ; 
on Homoousion, 430, note. 

Newman, F. W., his ‘Phases of 
Faith,’ i. 42; denies Christ’s moral 
perfection, i. 23; iv. 166, 198, 
notes; on His claim to be the 
Judge, 173; on His Self-assertion, 
196, note; on His death, 197, 
note. 

Nicza, Council of, ii. 94; vii. 429 
sq.; Creed of, i. 18; iv. 200, note; 
1V. 256 5 Vil. 359, 410, 432, 434 8q.; 
vill. 4.73. 

Nicholas I., his use of False Decre- 
tals, viii. 471. 

Noetus, i. 15 ; vii. 425. 

Nonconformists, iii. 124. 

Novatian, on progressive revelation, 
li. 47; on prayer to Christ, vii. 
384. 


O. 

Ollivant, Bp., on Isaiah, ii. 83. 

Olshausen, i. 6; vi. 347, note. 

Omniscience, in Christ, viii. 456, 
466. 

* Only-begotten,’ the, v. 233. 

‘Operations’ in Christ, two, v. 263, 
264, notes. 

Ophites, the, v. 217. 

Origen, as a commentator, vil. 417 ; 
on worship of Christ, 385, 392 sq. ; 
on Christ’s Divinity, 414, 417, 
418; questionable language of, 
418 sq. 

Original sin, i. 23. 

Orthodoxy, vi. 336, 337. 


Ps 
Paganism, its hostility to Chris- 








tianity, iii. 139 sq.; St. Paul’s 
judgment of, vi. 308; its notice 
of the worship of Christ, vii. 391 
sq.; its moral corruption, i. 2; 
ili, 140; viii. 488 sq. 

Pantheism, i. 26 sq.; viii. 448 sq. 

Papias, v. 215. 

‘ Parables ofthe Kingdom, iii. 103sq. 

Paraclete, the Montanists’, v. 217, 
note. 

Passion, vast significance of the, 
vill. 473 sq.; its virtue de- 
pendent on Christ’s Divinity, vi. 
298 ; Vili. 476 sq. 

Pastoral Epistles, the, vi. 336, 337. 

Patripassianism, i. 15, 16. 

Paul, St., has been called the creator 
of Christianity, i. 14; his conver- 
sion, ili. 138; his interview with 
the leading apostles, vi. 278; 
characteristics of his style, 281; 
his teaching on Christ’s Manhood, 
303 sq.; on the Divine Unity, 
307 sq.; on Divinity of Christ, 
explicitly, 311 sq.; and implicitly, 
323 sq.; his. account of faith, 
282, 339 sq:; of regeneration, 
344 sq.; his opposition to Ju- 
daizers, 348 sq.; contrast between 
him and St. John, 350 sq. 

Paulus of Samosata, i. 25; vii. 425; 
rejected the worship of Christ, 
vii. 386 ; his cavil at Homoousion, 
430, 431. 

Paulus, rationalist, i. 42. 

Peace, secured by Christ, vi. 333. 

Pearson, Bp., on adoration of Christ, 
Vii. 379, note. 

Pelagianism, viii. 487. 

Pentateuch, quoted by Christ, viii. 
454 sq. 

Tlepixepnors, i. 33, note. 

Persecution, Pagan, iii. 144. 

‘Person,’ use of the term, i. 32, 33; 
of Christ, One and Divine, v. 
256 sq. 

Personality, idea of, ii. 67, note; of 
God, i. 30; viii. 444 sq. 

Persons in the Godhead, intimated 
in Old Testament, ii. 48 sq. 

Peschito, the, v. 212. 

Petavius, ii. 67 ; vii. 419, 424. 

Peter Lombard, v. 261, note; viii. 
480, note. 


No 
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Peter, St., his confession, i. 10, 11; 
Christology of his sermons, vi. 
291 sq.; of his Epistles, 294 sq. 

Pharisaism, iv. 162. 

Philanthropy, Christian, ili. 130; 
viii. 494 8q.; spirit of, in St. John, 
V. 241, 242. 

Philip the Apostle, St., his question 
to Christ, iv. 177, 178. 

Philip the Deacon, St., on Isaiah’s 
prophecy, vi. 292. 

Philippians, Epistle to, vi. 335. 

Philo, his theory of the Logos con- 
trasted with St. John’s doctrine, 
li. 62 sq. ; v. 229, note; his indif 
ference to Messianic hopes, ii. 
69, 91 ; on Law of Moses, iii. 137. 

Philosophy, Christianity not a mere, 
iii, 127; Gentile, how far a pre- 
paration for Christianity, il. 70 ; 
moral weakness of, iii. 144, note ; 
viii. 488 ; language of, how used 
by the Church, vii. 429. 

Pietism, i. 41, 42. 

‘Plan’ of Christ, characteristics of 
the, ili. T15. 

Platonism, ii. 645 Vi. 347 

Pliny, the elder, iii. 139. 

Pliny, the younger, testimony of, to 
worship of Christ, vii, 391. 

Poetry, Greek, a sadness in, ii. 76. 

Polycarp, St., testimony of, to St. 
John, v. 214; on Divine dignity 
of, and worship of, Christ, vii. 
380, 412. 

Polytheism, ii. 48 ; iii. 133. 

Position taken in the Lectures, i, 
34. 

Positivism, iii. 135, note; viii. 445. 

Practical knowledge of Christ, vi. 
299 ; Vili. 464. 

Praxeas, Monarchianism of, i. 15, 
16; vii. 449. 

Prayer offered by Christ, as man, 
i. 22; to Christ, see ‘ Adoration.’ 

Pre-existence of Christ, iv. 186 sq. 

Presence of God, in souls, i, 31; 
iv. 186. 

Pressensé, Note A, p. §07;0n Christ’s 
‘plan,’ iii. 113, 115, note; on St. 
John’s Gospel, v. 218, note. 

Priesthood of Christ, vi. 338 ; vili. 
4855 

Priestley, viii. 473. 


Priestly blessing, the, in the Law, 
li. 50. 

Prophecy, Messianic, three stages 
of, ii. 78 sq.; St. Peter’s use of, 
Vi. 294, 295. 

Prophet, Christ the great, il. 79. 

Prophets, the, il. 74, 77> 792 9°, 92 5 
Vi. 292 ; their sense of personal 
sinfulness, iv. 164. 

Protevangelium, the, ii. 78. 

Proverbs, ‘Wisdom’ in the, ii. 59, 60. 

Providence, Divine, iv. 180, 181; 
vill. 446. 

Prudentius, hymns of, vii. 408, 4c¢9, 
notes. . 

Psalms, the Messianic, ii. 80 sq. 

Purity, Christian grace of, viii. 489, 
490. 

Pes Dr., on Book of Enoch, i. 7, 
note; on Messianic prophecies, 
li. 80, 81, 87 sq., notes; on Ter- 
tullian, y. 211, note. 


R. 

Rabbi, title of, iii. 109. 

Rabbinical schools, ii. 75; their 
Messianic doctrine, go; their later 
invention of a double Messiah, 
86. 

Racovian Catechism, vii. 404, 405. 

Rationalism, the older, i. 12, 143 
Note A, p. 503; modern, iii, 
122, 123. 

Recapitulation of the argument, 
vill. 497. 

Redemption, vi. 298, 311, 3373 viii. 
477, 478. 

Regeneration, St. Paul’s doctrine 
of, vi. 344 Sq. 5 Vili. 490. 

Reign of Christ, i. 36; ii. 843 iii. 
125. 

Religion, definitions of, i. 3, 4; its 
object a Person, 36. See ‘ Dog- 
ma.’ 

Renan, Note A; his view of Christ, 
i. 153 on Hillel, iii. 107; on Ga- 
lilean influences, 108 ; his expla- 
nation of Christ’s success, 136 sq.; 
how he differs from Strauss, 146, 
147; on the Gospel miracles, iv. 
161, 202, note; denies Christ’s Re- 
surrection, 154; criticises Chan- 
ning, 158, note; denies that 
Christ claimed to be God, 178, 
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198, note; on His Self-assertion, 


196, 202, notes; on His ‘sincerity,’ 


201; on St. John’s Gospel, v. 220, 
note, 271; his use of the word 
* God,’ viii. 451, note. 

Resurrection of Christ, the, Christi- 
anity based on truth of, iv. 154 
sq. ; preached by SS. Peter and 
Paul, vi. 293, 324, 325- 

Reuss, on prologue of St. John, v 
228, 20s 236, 237, notes; on 6 
@v....aidvas, vi. 313; on re- 
generation, 345, note. 

Revelation, the Christian, i. 2; vii. 
435 ; belief in, necessitates a the- 
ology, Vili. 441. 

Reverence, necessarily truthful, v. 
268; Lecky’s use of the word, 
vii. 360, note. 

. ‘Rhetoric,’ charge of, against the 

_ Fathers, vii. 413. 

Richter, J. P., on Christ, iii. 149. 

Ritual, Jewish, impressed a sense 
of sin, ii. 77. 

Romans, Epistle to, vi. 281, 329. 

Rousseau, on the Gospel history, 
ili. 133 ; Vv. 271; on early _propa- 
gation of Christianity, ili. 149, 


note; on possibility of miracles, 
Iv. 155. 
Ruinart, his ‘Acta Sincera,’ vii. 


399 8q-, notes. 


s. 


Sabbath, Christ’s claim to work on, 

. Iv. 179 sq. 

Sabellianism, i. 15, 33, note; iv. 
1843 V. 2343 Vi. 314, note; vii. 
422, 425. 
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